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4 ' MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, Krrruckr, Mt» 
| NORTH-CAROLING; TERRITORY s. of the OHIO, | 
© SOUTH-CAROLINA, and GEORGIA, | 


This 28 diviſion is bounded on the north by Pennſylyania 
and-the Ohio river; on the weſt by the Miſliflippi ; on the ſouth by 
Eaſt: and Weſt Florida; and on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean and 
the Delaware State, It is interſected in a N. E. and 8. W. direction 
by the range of Allegany mountains, which give riſe to many noble 
rivers, which fall either into the Atlantic on the caſ}, or the Miffiſ- 
Gppi on the. weſt. From the ſea coaſt, Gxty, . cighty, and in ſome 
parts. an bundred miles back towards the mountains, the country, 
generally: ſpeaking, is nearly a dead level, and a very large propor- 
tion of it is covered, in its natural ſtate, with pitch pines, In the 
neighbourhood of ſtagnant waters, which abound in this level coun- | 
try, the inhabitants are ſickly, but in the back, hilly and mouns 
N Ber are as healthy in in any part of Arie. 
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8 GENERAL DESCRIPTION | 
This diſtri of the Union contains about two millions of inhabĩ - 
tants, of whom about fix hundred and forty-eight thouſand are 
ſlaves. The influence of ſlavery has produced a very diſtinguiſhing 
feature in the general character of the inhabitants, which, though 
now difcernible to their diſadvantage, has been ſoftened and melio- 
rated by the benign effects of ws revolution, and the progreſs of Ii 

185 and humanity. 


HISTORY OF-1T's SETTLEMENT, ct. 


MARYLAND. 


This State was granted by a patent of King Charles the Firtt, 
June 30, 1632, to George Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, in Ireland, 7 
who had been obliged; on account of the French government, to 
abandon the province of Avalon, in Newfoundland, after having ex- 
pended twenty-five thouſand pounds in its advancement. 

The government of this province was by charter veſted in the pro- 
prietarys but it-appears, that he either never exerciſed theſe powers 
alone, or but for a ſhort time; for we find, in 1637, that the free- 
men rejected a body of laws drawn up in England, and tranſmitted 
by hislordſtip, in order to be paſſed for the government of the pro- 
vince. In the place of theſe they propoſed forty<two: hills to be 
enacted into laws, by the conſent; of the proprietary theſe were, 
howeyer, never enacted, at leaſt they are not on record. 

The firſt emigration to Maryland conſi ſted of two hundred gentle 
men of conſiderable fortune and rank, with their adherents, chiefly Ro- 
man Catholics, who hoped to enjoy liberty of confcience under a'pro- 

prietary of their dn profeſſion. They ſuiled from England in No- 
vember, 1632, and landed in Maryland the beginning of 2633. The 
Honourable Leonard Calvert, brother to Lord Baltimore, who was 
the firſt governor, very wiſely and juſtly purebaſed, hy preſents of 
= goods, the rights of the Indians, and with their free confent 
took poſſeſſion of their town, which he called St. Mary's. The 
country was ſettled with ſo much eaſe, and furniſhed with fo many 
/ E6tivenieticies, that emigrants repaired thither in fuck numbers, that 
the colony ſoon became populous and flouriſhing. © 
In 1638 a law was paſſed, conſtituting the firſt regular Hou or 
Aſſembly, which Fas to conſiſt of ſneh repreſentatives, called bur 
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beds as ſhould be elofted purſuant to writs; iſſued by the. governor. 
Theſe burgeſſes poſſeſſed all the powers of the perſons clecting them z 
BUT ANY 'OTHER- FAEEMEN, WHO DID NOT ASSENT. TO THE | 
ELECTION, MIGHT TAKE THEIR SEATS IN PERSON. Twelve bur- 
geſſes or freemen, : with the lieutenaat-general and ſecretary, con- 
Kituted the Aﬀembly or Legiſlature. This Aſſembly ſat at St. 
Mary's. 

Slavery ſeems to have * an cy eſtabliſhment in Mary- 
land, for an act of this Aſſembly deſcribes * the people” to conſiſt 
of all Chriſtian inhabitants, “ flaves only excepted.” The perſe- 
cuting laws which were paſſed by the Virginians, ſoon after this 

period, againſt the Puritans, made the latter emigrate in conſiderable 
numbers to Maryland, that they might enzoy, under a Popiſh pro- 
prietary, that liberty of conſcience of which they were deprived by 
their fellow Proteſtants.  _ 

In 1642 E e e den een members of the A of 
whom the governor and fix burgeſſes were to be ſeven, ſhould be a 

Houſe ; and if ſickneſs ſhould prevent that number from gitending, 
the members preſent ſhould make a Houſe, —__ 

In 1644 one. — -yſie fareed the goveroar to iy 
to Virginia for protection, and ſeized the records and the 
great ſeal; the laſt which, with moſt of the records of the pro- 
vince, were loſt or deftroped, From this Period to the year 1647, 
when order was reſtored, the proceedings Amn 
ne deen armen 

In July, N finds mers mans the hip ; 
geſſes, requeſted that they might be ſeparated into two branches— 
the burgeſſes by themſelves, with a negative upon bills. This was 
not granted by the lieutenant · general at that time; but in 1650, an 
act was paſſed dividing the Aſſembly luto two Houſes ; the governor, 
ſecretary, and any one or more of the council, formed the Upper 
Houſe; the delegates from the ſeveral hundreds, who now repreſent 
the freemen, formed the Lower Houſe. At this time there were in 
the province but two counties, St. Mary's and the Iſle of Kent, but 
another (Ann Arundel] was added the ſame ſeſſion. This was during 
tho adminiſtration of Governor Stone. 

In this year there was alſo paſſed «ana againſt raifing money with- 

out the conſent of the Aſſembly.“ Itenafted, © That no taxe; ball 
—— —„—¼ — heir th 
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The prioted'words and early date of this Maryland alt ate worthy of 


particular notice. The acts of the General Aﬀleinblyand' governor 
| wete of the ſame force in their own province as acts of parliament 


in England, and could not be repealed without the . aſſent 
of the proprietary or his deputy, with the other two eſtates.” 

In 1654, during Cromwell's uſurpation in England, 42 60 * 
paſſed reſtraining the exerciſe of the Roman Catholic religion. This 
muſt have been procured by the mere terror of Cromwell's power, 


for the firſt and principal inhabitants were Catholics.” Indeed the 


power of Cromwell was not eſtabliſhed in Maryland without force 
and bloodſhed. - His friends and foes came to an open rupture, an 
engagement enſued, Governor Stone was taken priſoner, and oon- 
demned to be fhot ; this ſentence, however, was not OY wr 
he was kept a long time in confinement. 

In March, 1658, Joſiah Fendall, Eſq. 8 e 


general of Maryland by commiſſion from Oliver Cromwell; be dif- 


ſolved the Upper Houſe, and ſurrendered the de of ee : 


went into the hands of the delegates. 


Upon the reſtoration in 1660, the Honourable Philip Calvert, EA. 


was appainted governor ; the old form of government was revived ; 
Fendall, and one Gerrard, a counſellor, 


found g 
and condemned to baniſhment, with the 16 of their endes; T 
"ww petition, they were pardoned. - | | Yi: 58 
In 168g, benen wid hes erb e Lord Bal- 
timore by the grand. convention of England; and in 1692, Mr. 


Copley was appointed governor by: ems — __ — 
Mary. 


In 1692, the Proteſtant religion was a by FR 
In 1699, under the adminiſtration of Governor — 


| enacted, that Annapolis ſhould be the ſeat of government. 
In 1716, the government of this province was reſtored: to the 
proprietary, and continued in his hands till the late revolution, when, 

| though a minor, his property in the lands was confiſcated, and the 


government aſſumed by the freemen of the province, who ſprmed 


the conſtitution now exiſting. At the cloſe of the war, Henry Har- 
ford, Eſq. the natural ſon and beir of Lord Baltimore; petitioned 
the legiſlature of Maryland for his eſtate, but his petition. was not 
7 granted." Mr. Harford" eſtimated his loſs of quit · rents, valued at 


den 
„ 


-five years purchaſe; and including arrears,” at two hundred 
nine thouſand, four hundred and eight - eight pounds, ve 
3 28 mung 
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Hillings, dollars at /- and the value of tis free und dete 


lands at three hundred and twenty-ſeven de cok four . 
e e by 4:71 by#i3 | 


3 VIRGINIA. N 
we os already, when treating of the diſcovery of North · Ame · 


rica, given a brief hiſtory of the ſettlement of this State to the year 


1610, when Lord Delaware arrived with ſupplies for the colony of 
ſettlers, and proviſions." His preſence had a happy effect on the co- 
lony, order and confidence being ſoon 1eſtored by him. The ſtate 
of his health did not, however, permit him long to purſue his plans 


of improvement, for in the beginning of 161.1 he was obliged to re- 
turn to England, leaving about two humdred coloaiſts, poſſeſſed of 


health, plenty and peace with their neighbours. Afier his departure 


the colony again declined; but his ſucceſſor, Sir Thomas Dale, ar- 


riving in May with more emigrants, cattle and proviſion for a year, 
things were again reſtored to order. This ſame year the adven- 
turers obtained a new charter, by which the two former were con- 
firmed, and they had alſo granted to them all the iſlands ſituated in 
ws ocean, within th 
The was now conſiderably new-modelled, and, 

in order to promote the effectual ſettlement of the plantation, licence 
was given to open lotteries in any part of England. The lotteries 
alone, which were the firſt ever granted in England, brought twenty- 
nine thouſand pounds into the company's treaſury, At length, 
being conſidered as a national evil, they attracted the notice of Far- 
liament, were preſented by the commons as a nn and in 
March, 1620, ſuſpended by an order of council. 8 

In April, 1613, Mr. John Rolf, eee eee was 
married to Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan, the famous In- 
dian chief. This connection, e bich was very agreeable both to the 
Engliſh and Indians, was the foundation of ee and advan- 
n an, 00 

Three years afterwards Mr. Rolf, with his wife ban vi- 
ed England, where ſhe was treated with that attention and reſpect 
which ſhe had merited by her important ſervices to the colony in 
Virginia. She died the year following at Graveſend, in the twenty- 
Ag" year of her age, juſt eppes Wann 
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hundred leagues of any part of the Virginia 
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Sbe had embraced the Chriſtian religion, and in her life and death | 

evidenced the ſincerity of her profeſſion. She left a ſon, who, 
having received his education in England, went over io Virginia, | 
where he lived and died in affluence and honour, leaving behind him 
an only daughter. Her deſcendants are among the _ Tg 

families in Virginia. 
Tomocomo, a ſenſible Indian, e n ITO AC- 
comphaics her to England, and was directed by Pow hatan to bring 
him an exact account of the numbers and {ſtrength of the Engliſh. 

For this purpoſe, when he arrived at Plymouth, he took a long. flick, 
intending to cut a notch in it for every perſon he ſhould ſee: this 

be ſoon found impracticable, and threw away his ſtick. On iis re- 

urn, being aſked by Powhatan, how many people there were, he is 

hid to have replied, + Count the ſtars in the ſky, the leaves on the 

trees, and „ for ſuch is the number of the 
people of England.” 

In 2612-13, Sir Thomas Gates was diſpatched with fix lege 
ſhips, carrying three hundred coloniſts, one hundred cattle and uſe» 

ful ſupplies. He arrived in Auguſt, and parties were ſent out from 
James · town to form diſtant ſettlements. He returned the beginning of | 

364, and the adminiſtration devolved once ore on Sir 

io whom the Virginians owe the introduction of landed property. 

In 161 6, fifty acres of land were granted to every emigrant and his 

' - heirs, and the ſame quantity to every perſon imported by others. 

Dale failed for England in the beginning of 1646, giving up the 

truſt to Sir George Yeardley, as deputy-governor, and in this year 

the cultivation of tobacco was introduced. Mr. Argal, a new de- 
puty-governor, was ſent out, who arrived in May, 1619. He pub - 
liſhed a variety of edicts, and was guilty af thoſe wrongs and op- 
preiſions, that the treaſurer and council appointed Yeardley captain · 

- general, and empowered him to examine into and redreſs grievances, 
Bir George arrived in April, 1619, with ſeveral inſtructions favour. 
able to freedom, and ſoon declared his intention of calling a Gene - 

pal ns. which gave the greateſt joy to men who had been hi- 

therto ſubjected to the arbitrary orders of their prince, to theinte- 

reſted ordinances of an Engliſh corporation, or to the edicts of a 

- baughty governor, and who enjoyed none of mA I _ 

- Engliſhmen claim as their birthright, 
la June, Yeardley, purſuant to his infiruQions PR the company, 
iſſued writs for the election of delegates, called burgeſſes. The 

| ; | colony 
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colony had been divided into ſeven hundreds or diſtin& fetvements,. 
which ſeemed to enjoy ſome of the privileges of boroughs; and! 
from this circumſtance the demoeratic branch of the Aſſembly has 
been called to this day, the Houſe of Burgeſſes, though compoſed al- 
moſt entirely of the repreſentatives of counties. The Aſſembly, 
formed of the governor and council of ftate, who were appointed 
by the treaſurer and company, and of the burgeſſes choſen by the: 
people, met together iu one apartment, and tranſacted affairs like 
the parliament of Scotland of old, which mode continued till after 
the reſtoration of Charles II. Thus convened, and thus cotupoſed, 
the legiflature <4 debated all matters thought expedient for the good 


of the whole.“ The laws were tranſmitted to England for the ap» 
| probation of the treaſurer and company, without whoſe confirma» 


tion they were of no valldity. The introduction of an Afſembly wa 
attended with the happieſt effects. The emigranti, for the-firſt time, 
refolved to ſettle themſelves, and to perpetuate the plantation. The 
Aſſembly thanked the company for their favour, and begged them 
«to tednce into à compendious form, with his Majeſty's approba+ 
tion, the laws of England proper for Virginia, with ſuitable addi- 
tlons ;” giving as à reaſon, <* that it was not fit that his ſubje@ts. 


ſhould be governed by any other rules than ſuch as received ther 


influence from him.” This year the treaſurer and council recrived = 


letter from government, © commanding them to ſend a hundred diſ · 


ſalute perſons (eonvicts) to Virginia.“ They were accordingly 
tranſported; . and were, at that period, very acceptable to the colo- 
niſts.”” The ſubſequent year, 1620, muſt, on account of the intro» 
duction of African ſlaves into the colonies, be ſtigmatiſed as a much 
viler æra. The Hollanders were not then precluded by any las 
from trading with the colonies. A Dutch veſſel carried to Virginia 
a cargo of negroes, and the Virginians, who had themſelves juſt 
. hovly; Vedi agpdhe HAIG 
their ſellow-men to the condition of brutes. | 

In July, the treaſurer and company carried into execution à reſa- 
tution formerly taken, for eſtabliſhing a proper conſtitution for the 
colony. The ordinance they paſſed, declared, that there thould be 
two ſupreme councils in Virginia, the one to be called the. council of 
ſtate, to be appointed and diſplaced by the treaſurer and edmpany, | 
and which was to adviſe the governor in governmental affairs ; tha 
other was to be denominated the General Aﬀembly, and to conſiſt 
of the governor and council, and of two burgeſſes, to be choſen 
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tor. the. preſent, by the inhabitants of every town, 1 ut 


ſettlement in. the colony. The Aſſembly was to determine by the 
majority of the; voices then preſent, and to enact general laws 
for the colony, reſerving to the governor a negative voice. They 
were to imitate the laws and cuſtoms, and judicial proceedings. 
iiſed in England. No acts were to be in force till confirmed by 
the General Court i in England: on the other hand, no order of the 
General Court was to bind the colony till aſſented to by the Aſerg- 
bly.” ' The company having offered territory to thoſe who mould 
either emigrate themſelves, or engage to tranſport people to the co- 
lony, found this policy ſo ſucceſsful, that upwards of three thouſand. 
five hundred A _—_— to Virginia during (ny * 5 two 
preceding years. 5 
This year, 1608, was amb for a maſſacre of hs coloaiſis 
by the Indians; which was executed with the utmoſt ſubtilty, and 
without any regard to age or ſex. A well-concefted attack on 
all the ſettlements, deſtroyed, in one hour and almoſt at the ſame 
inſtant; three hundred and forty-ſeven perſons, who were defenceleſs. 
and incapable of making refiſtance. The emigrants, not ithſtand- 
ing the orders they had received, had never been ſolicitous to'culti- 
vate the good-will of the natives, and had neither aſked permiſſion, 
' when they occupied their country, nor given a price for their va · 
luable property, which was violently taken away. The miſeries of 
famine were ſoon ſuperadded to the horrors of maſſacre. Ofeighty- 
plantations, which were filling apace, only eight remained; ; and of 
the numbers which had been tranſported thither, no more than about 
one thouſand eight hundred ſurvived thoſe manifold diſaſters. 
Frequent complaints having been made to King James of the op- 
preſſions of the treaſurer and company, and the before-mentioned 
calamities being attributed to their miſconduct or neglect, it was de- 
termined, that a commiſſion ſhould iſſue to inquire into the affairs of 
Virginia and the Somer iſles, from the earlieſt ſettlement of each, 
Upon the report of the commiſſioners, the king concluded on giving 
a new charter, and required of the company the ſurrender of for- 
mer grants, which being refuſed, a writ of quo warraute iſſued in 
November, 1623, againſt the patents of the corporation: and judg- 
ment was given by. the Court of King's Bench againſ the treaſurer. 
aud company, in Trinity term, 1624. Theſe proceedings 66 were 


{ conformable to the general ſtrain of the arbitrary adminiſtration, 
el mat reign, that they made little impreiſion at che time, though 
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the Virginia company was compoſed of perſons of the firſt quality, 
wealth and conſequence in the nation.“ The company, probably, 
would not have exerciſed ſo tame and ſubmiſſive a ſpirit, had they 
not been wholly diſappointed in their viſionary proſpects, and met 
with conſiderable loſſes, inſtead of acquiring enormous profits, 
They had obtained from individuals, who ſported'in their lotteries 
from the hope of ſudden riches, twenty-nine thouſand pounds : but 
the tranſportation of more than nine thouſand Engliſh ſubjec̃ts had 
coſt them one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. They did not; 
however, abandon the colony in its diſtreſs while they continued a 
corporation, Timely fupplies were ſent from England to the Vir- 
ginia ſettlers, which ſo animated them, that they carried on an of- 


fenſive war againſt the Indians, purſued them into their faſtneſſes, . 


and drove them from the r of thoſe rivers, where oO 
had fixed their own plantations. - 
As to King James, he “ afſuredly conſidered the colonies as ac« 
quired by conqueſt ; and that they ought to be holden of his perſon, 
independent of his crown or political capacity ; and might be ruled 
e to his good will, by prerogative: and he endeavoured, 
ag y to the ſtrange economy of his reign, to convert them 

into a mere private eſtate, deſcendible to his perſonal heirs.” “ 
The Virginia company being diſſolved, James took the colony un- 
der big i immediate dependence, which occaſioned much confuſion. 
Upon his death, in 1625, King Charles, being of the ſame judgment 
with his father as to the government of Virginia, determined to tread 
in the ſame ſteps. In May he named a new governor and council 
for Virginia, and inveſted them with an authority fully legiſlative 
and arbitrary, They were empowered to make and execute laws, 
to impoſe taxes, and enforce payment. Neither the commiſſion nor 
inſtructions mentioned expreſsly, or even alluded to an Aſſembly, 
to the laws of England, or to the acts of the provincial legiſlature, 
as a rule of government. They were required to tranſport coloniſts 
into England, to be puniſhed there for crimes committed in Virginia. 
This ſyſtem increaſed. the colonial diſſatis faction, which continued 
for years, till the Virginians received a letter containing the royal 
aſſurance, that © all their eſtates, trade, freedom and privileges, 
ſhould be eye by that in as extenfive a manner, as they ONE 
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them before the recalling of the company's patent. On this the 
were reconciled, e ee apa ern PEP e cr 
provements. 
ee n fo ame den tay ape 
beyond expoctation. They remained under the adminiſtration of 
their late governors, and other officers, who reſpected their privi- 
ſeges becauſe they loved the colony. The governor whom Charles 
bad been anxious to appoint, had no opportunity of exercifing thole 
illegal and extraordinary powers with which he had been inveſted. 
His death, in 1627, put an end to his authority, and prevented the 
eolony's feeling its full extent. His ſueceſſor, John Harvey, Eſq. 
was nominated in March, 1629, and his commiſſion and inſtructions 
were preciſely the ſame with thoſe of the former. He departed 
ſoon after for Virginia, The ſpirit of bis adminiſtration was an 
exact counterpart of what had too long prevailed in England. He 
was ſevere in his extortions, proud in his councils, unjuſt and arbi- 
trary in every department of his government. The Virginians, 
rouſed almoſt to madneſs by oppreſſion, ſeized and ſent him priſoner 
to England, accompanied with two deputies, to repreſent their 
grievances and his miſconduct. His behaviour was ſo thought of, that 
he was hononred with a new commiſſion which confirmed his former 
powers, and he was ſent back to Virginia in April, 2637. After 
that, his government was ſo exceſſively oppreſſive and cruel, that the 
complaints of the coloniſts became at length too loud to be longer 
neglected, and his commiſtion was revoked in January, 1638-9. 
During his ten years adminiſtration, the Virginians were ruled ra- 
ther as the vaſſals of an eaſtern deſpot, than as ſubjes entitled to 
Engliſh liberties ; but it is to their credit, that, having taſted the 
ſwects. of a ſimple government, they oppoſed with a firm ſpirit, 
during the reign of Charles, the attempts of thoſe who endeavoured 
to revive the patents, and to reſtore the corporation. 
Sir William Berkeley was appointed governor the beginning of 
1639. His inſtructions evidenced a prodigious change in colonial 
policy, which muſt be partly aſcribed to the then ſtate of affairs in 
England. He was directed to ſummon all the burgeſſes of the plan- 
tations, who, with the governor and council, were to conſtitute the 
Gand Aſſembly, with power to make acts for the government of 
the . as near as "might be to the laws of mp, pon peg 
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peedy juſtice to be adminiſtered to all, according to Engliſh forms 
and to forbid all trade wich foreign veſſels except upon neceſſity 
Thus were the Virginians reſtored to that fyſtem of freedom which 
they had derived from the Virginia company, and which the writ of 
jus "warrancs had” involved "in eee ee as. 
itſelf. 

Civil difſenſions, however, took place, which wots embineres by 
religions differences, and inflamed by acts made to prohibit the 
preaching of the doctrine of the Puritans. The diſcontented party 
preſented a petition to the Houſe of Commons, in the name of the 
Aſſembly, © praying for the reſtoration of the ancient patents and 
corporation government.” But the governor, council and burgeſſes, 
no ſooner heard of the tranſaction, than they tranſmitted an explicit 
diſavowal of it. They feat alſo an addreſs to King Charles, ac · 
knowledging his bounty and favour toward them, and earneſtly de» 
firing to continue under his immediate protection. In 1642, they * 
declared in the form of an act, „ that they were born under mo- 
narchy, and would never degenerate from the condition of their 
births, hy being ſubject to any other government.“ Nothing could 
de more acceptable than this act, which being preſented to the King 
at York, drew from him an anfwer, in which he gave them the fulleſt 
affurances, that they ſhould be always, immediately dependent upon 
the crown, WW 
changed. | 
They remained unalterably attached to the cauſe of their ſove · 
reign, But when the Commons of England had triumphed over 
their European opponents, their attention way turned to the planta- 
tions; and an ordinance was paſſed in October, 1650, for pro» 
hibiting trade with Barbadoes, Virginia, Bermuda and Antego.“ It 
recited, that © in Virginia, and other places in America, there are 
colonies, which were planted at the coſt, and ſettled by the people, 
and by the authority of this nation, which ought to be ſubordinate: 
to, and dependent upon England—that they ever have been, and 
ought to be, ſubject to ſuch laws and regulations as are, or ſhall be 
made by the Parliament—that divers acts of rebellion have been 
committed by many perſons inhabiting Virginia, whereby they have 
fet up themſelves in oppoſition to this commonwealth.** It there. 
fore deelared them © notorious robbers and traitors." Penzons 18 
POWER GENERALLY REASON ALIKE AGAINST THOSE WHO or- 
FOSE THEIR AUTHORITY, AND DISPUTE THE LEGALITY OR 
eb 5zihe | 1 EQUITY 
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aTV or THEIR MEASURES, whatever might be their ſentiment“ 
when in a lower ſtation, and while aggrieved by ſuperiors. The or- 
dinance authoriſed the Council of State to ſend a fleet thither, and 
to grant commiſſions to proper perſons to enforce to obedience all 
ſuch as ſtood oppoled to the authority of Parliament. In conſequence 
hereof commiſſioners were appointed, and a powerful fleet and anmy 
detached to reduce all their enemies to ſubmitſion. They were to 
uſe their endeavours, by granting pardons and by other peaceful 
arts, to induce the coloniſts to obey the ſtate of England: but it theſe 
means ſhould prove ineffectual, then they were to employ every act 
of hoſtility ; to free thoſe ſervants and ſlaves, of maſters oppoſing the 
government, that would ſerve as ſoldiers to ſubdue them; and to cauſe 
the acts of Parliament to be executed, and juſtice to be adminiſtered 
in the name of the Commonwealth. After the arrival of the com- 
miſſioners with the naval and military force, the Virginians refuſed 
to ſubmit, till articles of ſurrender had been agreed upon, by which 
it was ſtipulated, * The plantation of Virginia, and all the inhabi- 
tants thereof, ſhall enjoy ſuch freedoms and privileges as belong to 
the free people of England. The General Afſemblyg as formerly, 
ſhall convene and tranſact the affairs of the colony; The people 
of Virginia ſhall have a free trade, as the people of England, to all 
places, and with all nations. Virginia ſhall be free from all taxes, 
cuſtoms, and impoſitions whatſoever ; and none ſhall be impoſed on 
them without conſent of the General Aſſembly ; and neither forts 
nor caſtles ſhall be erected, nor garriſons maintained without their 
conſcnt,*”* 

This convention, entered into with arms in their vary they fup- 
poſed had ſecured the ancient limits of their country; its free trade; 
its exemption from taxation but by their own Aſſembly, and excluſion 
of military force from among them. Yet in every of theſe points was 
this convention violated by ſubſequent kings and parliaments, and 
other infraftions of their conſtitution, equally dangerous, commit- 
ted. The General Aſſembly, which was compoſed of the council 
of ſtate and burgeſſes, ſitting together and deciding by plurality of 
voices, was ſplit into two houſes, by which the council obtained a 
ſeparate negative on their laws. Appeals from their ſupreme court, 
which had been fixed by law in their General Aſſembly, were arbiy 
trarily removed to Engiand, to be there heard before the king and 
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ound.” Taſtead of four hundted miles om the ſea cbaſf, they were 


reduced, in the ſpace of thirfy years, to about one hundred miles. 
Their trade with foreigners was totally ſuppreſſed,” and, when car» 
ried to Great-Britain, was there loaded with impoſts. It is unneceſ- 
ſary, however, to glean up the ſeveral inſtances ot injury, as ſcattered 
through American and Britiſh hiſtory ; and the-more eſpecially, as, 
by paſſing on to the acceſſion of the preſent King, we ſhall find ſpe» 
cimens of them all, aggravated, : multiplied, and crowded within a 
a ſmall compaſs of time, ſo as to evince a fixed deſign of confidering 
the rights of the people, whether natural, conventional, or chars 
tered, as mere nullities. The colonies were taxed internally ; their 
eſſential intereſt ſacrificed to individuals in Great-Britain ; their le- 


giſlatures ſuſpended; charters annulled ; trials by juries taken away; 


their perſons ſubjected to tranſportation acroſs the Atlantic, and to 
trial before foreign judicatories; their ſupplications for redreſs 
thought beneath anſwer ; themſelves publiſhed as cowards in the 
councils of their mother country and courts of Europe; armed troops 
ſent among them to enforce ſubmiſſion to theſe violences ; and actual 
hoſtilities commenced againſt them. No alternative was preſented but 
reſiſtance or unconditional ſubmiſſion, Between theſe there could be 
no heſitation. They cloſed in the appeal to arms. They declared 
themſelves Independent States. They confederated together in one 
great republic ; thus ſecuring to every State the benefit of an union 


of their whole force. They fought—they mn obtained 
an honourable and glorious peace. 


KENTUCKY. 


Though the war which took place between England and France in 
the year 1755, terminated fo gloriouſly to Great-Britain, and ſecurely 
for the then colonies, ſtill we remained ignorant of the whole of the 
fine country lying between the high hills, which rife from Great 
Sandy river, approximate to the Allegany mountain, and extending 
down the "Ohio to its confluence wich the Miſſiſſippi, and back to 
thoſe ridges of mountains which traverſe America in a fouth-weſt-by- 
welt direction, until they are loſt in the flat lands of Weſt-Florida. 
However, certain men, called Long Hunters, from Virginia and, 
North-Carolina, by penetrating theſe mountains, which ramify into 
a country two hundred miles over from caſt to weſt, called the wil- 


derneſs, were — with the A ms ae 1 
on che weſtern ſide. | ; 
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14 "GENERAL DESCRIPTION: 
. A grafit had been fold by the Six Nations of Indians to fome Britillg 
commiſhoners at fort Stanwix, in 1769, which comprehended this 
conntry, and which afforded the Americans a pretext for a right to 
ſettle it 3 but thoſe Indian natives who were not concerned in the 
grant, became diſſatisfied with the proſpect of a ſettlement which 
might become ſo dangerous a thorn in their fide, and committed ſome 
maflacres upon the firſt explorers of the country, However, after the 
expedition of Lord Dunmore, in 2774, and the batile at the mouth of 
the Great Kanhaway, between the army of Colonel Lewis and the con- 
" federated tribes of Indians, they were in ſome meaſure quiet. The 
Aſſembly of Virginia began now to encourage the peopling that 
diſtri of country called Kentucky, from the name of a river which 
runs nearly through the middle of it. This encouragement confiſted 
in offering four hundred acres of land, to every perfon who engaged 
to build a cabin, clear a piece of land, and produce a crop of Indian 
corn. This was called a ſettlement right. Some hundreds of theſe 
ſenttements were made; but, in the mean time, Mr. Richard Hen- 
derſon, of North-Carolina, a man of conſiderable abilities, and 
more iſe, had obtained a grant from the Cherokee tribe of Indians 
for this ſame tract of country; and though it was contrary to the 
laws of the land for any private citizen to make purchaſes of the In» 
dians, ftill Mr. Henderſon perſevered in his intention of eſtabliſhing 
a colony of his own, He actually took poſſeſſion of the country, 
with many of his followers, where he remained pretty quiet, making 
very little improvement, Virginia being at that time entirely occu- 
ied with the war, which had commenced between Great-Britain and 
the confederated States. Moſt of the young men from the back ſettle- 
ments of Virginia and Pennſylvania, who would have migrated to this 
country, having engaged in the war, formed that body of men, called 
Rifle-men ; which not only checked the growth of the ſettlement, 
but ſo dried up the ſources of emigration, that it 1 — 
pibilated by the fury of the ſavages. 
The legality of Mr. Henderſon's claim was inveſtigated by the 
Sate of Virginia in 1781; and though, according to exiſting lava 
there could be no ſort of equity in it, he having acted in contempt 
of the State, the legiſlature, to avoid feuds or diſturbances,” for Mr. 
Henderſon had confiderable influence, agreed, as an indemnification 
For the expenſe and trouble he had been at, that he ſhould be allowed 
tract of country twelve miles ſquare, lying in the forks of the 
Ohio and Green rivers ; a tract of his own chufing,  _ _._.. 
On" | Virginia 
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Virginia gave a farther reward and encouragement at this time to 
the firſt ſettlers, for the perils they had undergone in the eſtabliſhs 
ent of their ſettlement, of a tract of one thouſand acres, called a pre- 
emption right, to be laid off adjoining to the ſettlement of four hundred 
acres, the grantee only paying oftice-fees for the ſame. After this 
period (i. e. 178) a land office was opened by the State, granting 
warrants for any quantity of unlocated land, upon condition of cer- 
tain ſums of the depreciated continental currency being paid into the 
treaſury, at ſo much for one hundred acres. The great plenty and 
little value of this money ſoon cauſed. the whole country to be 
located, which was one of the material . n 
tion. 

> ras e 5» the: —— 
ſhould be taken to prevent that perplexity and litigation, which the 
vague manner in which that buſineſs was executed in many inſtances 
would neceſſarily produce. For this purpole, three principal furs 
veyors were appointed, who were to lay, or cauſe to be laid off, by 
their deputies, the different locations within the limits of their dif- 
tricts: this being done, and recorded in the office, the original ſurvey 
was ſent to the deputy regiſter's office, there to be recorded; from 
thence it was ſent to the principal regiſter's office at Richmond, the 
feat of government, there to remain twelve months, in order that 
any perſon having a claim, by virtue of a prior location, might have 
an opportunity to enter a caveat, and prevent a ſurreptitious grant 
from iſſuing. Commiſſioners were alſo ſent to adjuſt the claims of 
ſettlement and pre-emption rights; by which means order was pre- 
ſerved, and the government ſettled, of a diſtrict of country detached 
and ſeparated at that time, more mung 
other ſettled country. 51 3; ry 

The years 1783 and 1784 brought 0 W e 
from all parts of America, particularly the latter year, when it was 
ſuppoſed that in Kentucky alone, not leſs than twelve thouſand perſons 
became ſettlers; ſeveral Europeans from France, England, and Ire 
lagd, were among the number. In 1793, 1784, and 2785, great 
part of the country was ſurveyed and patented, and the people in 
the interior ſettlements purſued their buſineſs in as much quiet and 
ſafety as they could have done in any part of Europe. Court-houſes 
were built in the different counties, and roads were opened for car- 
riages, which ſeven years before had not been ſeen iii the country. 


The roads prior to that Tae. 
to travel on, 
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1 2789, the diſtriet had grown ſo conſiderable from the great nua 
ber of emigrants which had arrived, and that reſpectabiſity which it 


had acquired, that it produced a diſpoſition in the inhabitants to be- 


tome an independent State, and to be admitted as another link in the 
great federal chain. A convention was immediately formed by 
fending deputies from the different counties, who met at Danville, for 
te purpoſe of taking the matter into conſideration; when it was de- 
termined, after ſome debating, to petition Virginia for that purpoſe. 
However, this buſineſs was procraſtinated ; for finding, though they 


might ſeparate whenever they choſe, yet that it was optional with 
the legiſlature of Virginia to recommend them to be taken into the 


federal government, which they were not likely to do, and which it 
was certain could not led rer RN eee eee ere eg to remain 
as they were for that tim. ah 

The federal government in Weber of the year- 776 55 e 8 


do lay off the country weſt of the Ohio, in ſuch a manner as would 


anſwer the purpoſe of ſelling the land, and ſetting the country; but 
owing to a variety of cauſes, their progreſs was very flow. However, 
ſome land was ſurveyed in 1780 and 1787, and in the latter year a 
ſettlement was formed upon the Muſkingum, which may be looked 
upon as the commencement of American ſettlements upon the weſ- 
tern ſide of the Ohio. In 1788 and 1789, ſome farther ſurveying 
was done; but little ſince has been tranſacted in _— parts, IgE | 


wars en the Indians and ſettlers. 


| NORTH AND SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


we give the hiſtory -of the ſettlement of theſe States be 8 
braced conſiderable period they formed but, one colony. A few 
adventurers emigrated from the Maſſachuſetts, and ſettled round 
Cape Fear, about the time of the reſtoration, They conſidered mere 
occupancy, with a transfer from the natives, without any grant from 
the king, as a good title to the lands which they poſſeſſed. They 
deemed themſelves entitled to the ſame * civil privileges as thoſe 
of the country whence they had emigrated. For years they experi- 
enced the complicated miſeries of want. They ſolicited the aid of 
their countrymen and the general court, with an attention and 
humanity which did it the greateſt honour, ordered an extenfive con- 
tribution for their relief, But the final ſettlement of the province was 
effected equally through the rapacity of the courtiers of Charles II. 
and his own facility in rewarding thoſe, to whom be was greatly in- 
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had beet: uſed on former occafions, of a pious zeal for the propagas 
tion of the goſpel among the Indians, was ſucceſsfully employed to 
procure à grant of the immenſe region lying between! the 360 of 


north latitude, and the river St. Matheo under the 31. March ag, 


1663, this territory was erected into a province by the name of Ca- 
rolina, and conferred on Lord: Clarendon, the Duke of Albemarle, 
Lord Craven, Lord Berkley, Lord Aſhley, Sir George Carteret, 
Sir John Colleton, and Sir William Berkley, as abſolute” lords pro- 
prietaries for ever, ſaving the ſovereign allegiance due to the crown. 
The charter ſeems to have been copied from that of Maryland, ſo ex- 
tenſive in its powers, and ſo noble in its privileges. The noblemen 
held their firſt meeting in May; and, at the defire of the News 
England people above-mentioned, publiſhed propoſals to all that 
would plant in Carolina. They declared, that all perſons ſettling on 
Charles river, to the ſouthward of Cape Fear, ſhould have power to 
fortify its banks, taking the oath of allegiance to the king, and ſub · 
mitting to the government of the proprietaries—that the emigrants 
might preſent to them thirteen perſons, in order that they might aps 
point a governor and council of fix for three years that an afſembly, 
compoſed of the governor, the council, and delegates of the freemen, 
ſhould be called as ſoon as circumſtances would allow, with power to 


make laws, not contrary to thoſe of England nor of any vahdity after 


the publication of the difſent of the proprietaries—that every one 
ſhould enjoy the moſt perfect freedom in religion—that-during five 
years, every freeman ſhould” be allowed one huidred'acres of land, 
and fifty for every ſervant, paying only an half-penny'an acre—and 
that the ſame freedom from euſtoms, Width GEE 
the royal charter, ſhould be allowed to every one. ' 
The proprietaries appointed Sir William Berkley, then Governor 
of Virginia, general ſuperi of the affairs of the county of Al> 
bemarle, within the boundaries of which, a ſmall plantation, of the 
New-Englanders probably, had been eſtabliſhed for ſome years, on 
the north-eaſtern ſhores of the rive Chowan. Sir William Berkley 
repaired to the county, confirmed and granted lands on the c 
ditions before mentioned, appointed Mr. Drummond, the firſt * 
vernor, and likewife other officers, and then returned to Virginia. 
The aſſembly being difſatisfied with the tenures by which they 
held their lands, rep 2 chat 18 Albe- 
) JR TH i257 en nee wars 
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warle- might hold their poſſeſſions: on the ſame terms on which * 
W enjoyed theirs, which was granted. NU 

In 1665, the proprietaries appointed John ee a reſpe@table 
planter of Barbadoes,' commander in chief of Clarendon county, 
Kretching from Cape Fear to the river St. Matheo, and he was at the 
me time created a baronet. To ſecure its proſperity, the ſame 
poweræ were conferted, and the ſame conſtitution ee as * 
which Had made Albemarle happy. a h 
A ſettlement was alſo projected fo the ranked of rs Ro- 
main; which acquired the name of Carteret. Thus a variety of 
ſeparate and independent colonies, each of which had its own govern- 
ment, its own aſſembly, its own cuſtoms and laws, were ellis 

in Carolina. 0 
In June the proprietaries obtained a a e which ches 
and eonfirmed the former. They were enabled to make laws för- the 
province, with the conſent of the freemen or their delegates; and 
likewwiſe to grant titles of honour by the creation of a nobility, No 
', ene prerogative of the crown was Wrede mare the . do- 
minion. hn ö 
Samuel ee Eſa. was appointed governor * Albemarle in 


* +» Oftober 1667, and was commanded to act agreeable to the advice of 


a council of twelve, the one half of which he was to appoint, the 
other was to be choſen by the aſſembly. The Aſſembly was to be 
compoſed of the -governor, the council, and twelve delegates choſen ' 
annually by the freeholders, Various regulations provided. for the, 
ſecurity of property; and no taxes were to be impoſed without the 
conſent of the Aſſembly. The proprietaries might mean no more, 
| than that neither they, nor the governor and council, ſhould impoſe 
taxes without the conſent of the Aſſembly ; but the mode of expreſſion 

| tended: tb confirm the people at large in the opinion of their being 
exempted from all taxes which had not the conſent of their own As- 
ſembly. The ſettlers had their lands confirmed, and granted to be now 
held by the free tenure of ſoccage, expreſſing a certain rent and inde- 
pengetice. All men are declared entitled to equal privileges, on 
taking the oath of allegiance-to the king, nnn 
Ns not til 3669 lt an Aſſembly conflicates as above men- 
Honed was convened ; when it was enacted, 4 none ſhould be ſued 
. during five years for any cauſe of action ariſing out of the country 
| WG to receive the debts 
contraſted 
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contrated:abroad.” Hence this colony, was . long. conſidered 


— RA nennen 
debtor. 89 3+ I 4 23 


The ee at vga difltisfied with every foftera which | 


they had hitherto deviſed for the government of their province, ſigned 
in July a body of fundamentalconſtitutiuns compiled by the celebrated 


Locke, giving as a reaſon, 5 That we may eſtabliſh , a government 


agreeable to the monarchy of which.Carelina is * ne 
making too numerous a democracy.“ 

By this edict a palatine was to be chokes Fg among the — 
prietaries for life; who was to act as preſident of the palatine court 
compoſed of the whole, which was intruſted with the execution of 


the powers of the charter. A body of hereditary nobility was 


ereated, and denominated landgraves and caciques ; the former were 
to be inveſted with four baronics, each conſiſting of twelve thouſand 
acres, the latter to have two, containing one half of that quantity; 
and theſe eſtates were to deſcend with the dignities inſeparable, 
There were to be as many landgraves as counties, and twice as many 
caciques, but no more. Two fifths of the counties, ſtyled fiyy 


niories and baronies, were to be poſſeſſed by the nobility; the 


other three fifths, called the colonies, were to be left among the 
people. 

The provincial legiſlature, dignified with the name of Parliament, 
was to be biennial, and to conſiſt of the proprietaries or landgraves, 
or the deputy of each, of the cacique nobility and of the repre- 
ſentatives of the freeholders of every diſtrict, who were to meet in 
one apartment, and every member to enjay an equal vote: but no 
buſineſs was to be propoſed till it had been debated in the grand 


council, wlioſe duty it was to prepare bills for parliamentary + 


conſideration, The Grand Council was to be compoſed of the go- 
vernor, the mobility, and the deputies of the proprietaries  (the/e 


being abſent,) and was inveſted with the executive of the province. | 
The Church of England was alone to be allowed a public — | 


nance by Parliament; but every congregation. might tax its 
members for the ſupport of its own miniſters ; and to every one was 
allowed, perfect freedom in religion. However the moſt degrading | 
ſlavery was iutroduced, wann every neee 
n | | 


vad, 2358 


© Locke's Works, _ iv. p. $199 le. 2779, vg 5-42 
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206  - -GENERAL DESCRIPTION | | 
- Theſe tonſtitations, conſiſting of one hundred and twenty articles, 
and containing a great variety of perplexing regulations, were | de» 
clared to be the ſacred and unalterable rule of government nw 
lina for ever; and yet they were never altogether adopted. | 
parties engaged in this act of legiſlation ſhould have reflected, was 
the inhabitants had ſettled on conditions which were no longer 
in their power to abrogate ; and that in the forms of government 
which had been actually eſtabliſhed, the people had acquired an ine 
ann which could not be taken away without their conſent. 
A number of emigrants were ſent over in January, 1670, under 
William Sayle, Eſq. appointed governor of that part of tne coaſt 
which lies ſouth-weſt of Cape Carteret, to form a colony at Porte 
Royal. They arrived ſafe ; and as it was found impracticableto con- 
form to the conſtitutions, it was determined to keep as cloſe to them 
as poſſible. Sayle dying, Sir John Yeamans had his command, 
extended to and over this colony, in Auguſt, 1671. This year fe+ 
veral planters reſorted from Clarendon one north, and Port-Royal 
on the ſouth, to the banks of "Aſhley river ſor the convenience of 
paſture and tillage, and laid on the firſt hig land the foundation of 
old Charleſton. The proprietors promulgated temporary laws, till 
through a ſufficient number ef inhabitants, goverament could be ad» 
miniſtered according to the fundamental conſtitutions. The temporary 
laws were of no long duration, being derided by a people 2 
| Choſe conſent they had been eftabiiſhed. 
Ia May, 1674, Joſeph Weſt, Eſq. was appointed governor of the 
colony, in the room of Sir John Yeamans, with whoſe con- 
duſt the proprietaries were diſſatisfied. But the difficulty of eſtab. 
liſhing the colony was not overcome for years; not till people re- 
paired to it at their own expenſe, and men of eſtate ventured thither 
under the full perſuaſion of being fairly treated. In expectation of 
ſuch treatment, the Diſſenters being haraſied by perſecutions in Eng- 
land, and dreading a Popiſh ſucceſſor, emigrated to Carolina in great 
numbers, and made a confiderable part of the inhabitants. They 
 Sequired the honour of introducing; religion into the province, white 
they ſtrengthened it alſo by their perſonal acceſſions. But the pro- 
mifing appearances of the country inviting over many of a very dif- 
ferent ſtamp, after a while diſturbances foilo« ed. 
The planters being informed that the Oyſter- Point, ſo delichrfully 
formed by the conſluence of the rivers Aſhley and Cooper, was more 
convenient than what was fixed upon eight years before, and the 


pra» 
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bs” ing their inclination, they- began to remove, 
and ip the year 2680, laid the foundation of the preſent Charles- 
ton, and built thirty houſes. It was inſtantly declared tha port for 
the purpoſes of traffic, and the capital for the adminiſtration af 
government. It was long unhealthy ; but the adjacengeountry being 
now cleared and cultivated, ee ene ee a 
air of Carolina. | x 
Though the ade bad duce hone came 
it was not till 1682 that it was divided into three counties. In the 
autumn of this year, Governor Weſt held a Parliament, and -afters 
ward immediately reſigned his adminiſtration to Mr. Joſeph Moreton. 
Thence commenced a reiterated change of governors. Kyrle, Weſt 
' Quarry, and Moreton, were ſucceſfivelyappointed; There was a fimilax 
change of every public officer. Theſe changes produced tarbuleticy 
and faction, and the, ſcenes of anarchy produced by theſe meaſures 
were not changed, nor the condition of the colony mended, by the 
arrival of Governor Seth Sothel, in 1683, who was ſent in hope of 
quieting the diſorders by his authority, as he had purchaſed Lord 
Clarendon's ſhare of the province. He was guilty of fuch bribery = 
extortion, injuſtice, rapacity, breach of truſt, and diſobedience of 
orders, for five years, that the inhabitants, driven almoſt to deſpair; 
ſcized him with a view of ſending him to England to anſwer to their 
complaints; but upon his intreaties, and offering to ſubmit theit 
mutual accuſations to the next Aſſembly, they accepted his prapoſat. 
The Aſſembly gave judgment againſt him in all the above-mentioned 
particulars, and compelled him to abjure the WP r | 
months, and the government for ever. 

| Charleſton having been made the provincial port, the Girl eee 
was eſtabliſhed there in 1685. The governor and council werg #*t 
the ſame time ordered, Not to fail to ſhow their forwardneſs im 
aſſiſting the collection of the duty on tobacco tranſported to other do- 
lonies, and in ſeizing ſhips that preſumed to trade contrury to he 
acts of navigation.” Little regard was paid to orders ſo contrary to 
the views of every one. An illicit trade was not only practiſed, bet 
Juſtified under a clauſe of the patent, which the people conkdered 
of ſuperior force to the law. Though the royal grant of 166g 
was paſſed ſubſequent to the act of navigation, the preſent exemp- 
tion was inſiſted upon with the ſame ſpirit, that it was contended 
during this reign, that a king of England may diſpenſe with the law. 


& | n nn DESCRIPTION | 


The principle of the Carolinians, and the doctrine ſo eee 
de coutt of James, were therefore exactly the ſame.. 
James Colleton, Eſq. a proprietary, was appointed — in 
. Auguſt, 1686. The next year he called an Aſſembly, in which he and 
dis party toak upon them to paſs ſuch laws as loſt him the affections of 
the people. During the ferments that followed, Seth Sothel, whom 
we have ſeen baniſhed from Albemarle, ſuddenly arrived at Charles · 
tor... Countenanced by a powerful party, and preſuming on his 
powers as a proprietary, he ſeized the reins of government in 1690, 
notwꝛithſtanding the oppoſition of the governor and council. A ge- 
neral return of members was procured, who readily ſanctioned by 
| their votes whatever was dictated by thoſe that had thus acquired 
power. Colleton, whoſe conduct had been far from blameleſs, was 
inſtantly impeached of high crimes and-miſdemeanors, diſabled from 
holding any office, and -baniſhed. Others were fined, impriſoned, 
and expelled the province, The proprietaries appointed a new go- 
vernor, and in the year, 1692, upon the requiſition of the Caro» 
_ linians, ' abrogated Mr. Locke's ſyſtem of laws, the fundamental 
conſtitutions, which, far from having anſwered their end, introduced 
only diſſatisfaction and diſorders, that were not cured till the final 
diſſolution of the proprietary government.“ The operation and fate 
of Mr. Locke's ſyſtem may convince us of this truth, that a perſoa 
may defend the principles of liberty and the rights of mankind, 
with great abilities and ſucceſs ; and yet after all, when called upon 
to produce a plan of — W —_——y world with a 
fignal abſurdity.”'+ T | 
Governor Archdale arrived at Carolina in Auguſt, 169 $ he ma- 
naged with great prudence, and ſucceeded ſo well that the Aſſembly 
voted him an addreſs of thanks. He was ſucceeded by Joſeph Blake, 
Eſq. whoſe ſentiments were ſo liberal, that though a Diſſenter, he 
prevailed with the Aſſembly to ſettle one hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum upon the Epiſcopal miniſter at Charleſton, for ever, and 
likewiſe to furniſh him with a good houſe, a glebe, and two ſervants. 
A very different ſpirit wrought in the Earl of Bath, when he ſuc- 
ceeded to the power of palatine, and became eldeſt proprietary, in 1701: 
e my for the Church nen he was nenen 


8 Chalmers kin Anna, eee 
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tabliſhing 


too prevalent in England. His views were ſeconded by the -pliabi« 
| lity of Governor Moor, who was after a while ſueceeded by Sir Na- 
thaniel Johnſon. Then the Aſſembly being convetied, a bill "was 


brought in for the more effeRual preſervation of the government, by | 
requiring all perſons choſen members of the Aſſembly, to conform'ts 
religious worſhip, and receive the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, f 


according to the uſage of the Church of England. By this act, an 


Difſenters were diſqualified from ſitting in the Aſſembly, though le- 


gally elected, and the candidate who had the greateſt” number of 
voices, after the diſqualified Diſſenter, was to be admitted. The 


paſſing of this act was unconſtitutional. and oppreſſive. 'Ariother - 


bill was paſſed for eſtabliſhing religious worſhip in the province, c- 
cording to the Church of England, and alſo for the erecting of 


chui ches, the maintenance of miniſters, and the building of conves | 


nient parſonages. Both theſe acts were afterward ſigned and ſettled 
by John Lord Granville, then palatine, for himſelf and the other 


proprietors. In conſequence of the luſt act, many oppreſſions were 


committed by the government againſt che Diſſenters, who laboured 


under theſe and other grievances, till the matter at length was brought 


before the Houſe of Lords, who, having fully weighed the ſame; 
addreſſed the queen in favour of the Carolinians, and the laws com- 
plained of in 1706 were declared null and voie. 


About the year 1710, a number of Palatines from Germany, 218 | 


had been reduced to circumſtances of great indigence by a calamitous 


rolina knowing that the value of their lands depended on the ſtrength 
of their ſettlements, determined to give every poſſible -encourage> 
ment to ſuch emigrants. Ships were accordingly provided for their 
tranſportation, and inſtructions given to Governor Tynte, to allow 
one hundred acres of land for every man, woman, and child, free of 
quit rents for the firſt ten years; but at the expiration" of that term, 


to pay one penny* per acre annual rent, for ever, according to'the 


uſages and cuſtoms of the province. Upon their arrival Governor 


Tynte granted them a tract of land in North-Carolina, face called 


Albemarle and Bath precincts, where they ſettled; and flattered 


treat from the deſolations of a war which then raged in Europe. 
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: mbliſhing its worſhip; and excluding non-epiſcopalians fro hire 
m the government of Carolina ; a fimilar principle was at that time 


war, took up their refidence in this State. The proprietors of Ca- 


themſelves with having found in the hideous wilderneſs, a happy re- 


„ 


\ 


Wen the night came, they entered the houſes of the planters, de- 


after abandoned their country, and joined the Five Nations, with 


% 
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1 1712, a dangerous conſpiracy was formed by the Cores 
and Tuſcorora tribes of Indians, to murder and expel this infant 
colony. The foundation for this conſpiracy is not known.z pro · 
bably they were offended at the inereachments upon their hunting 
grouod. They managed their conſpiracy with great cunning and 
profound ſecrecy. They. ſurrounded their principal town with a 
breaſt work to ſecure their families, Here the warriors convened to 
the number of twelve hundred. From this place of rendezvous they 
ſent out ſmall parties, by different roads, who entered the ſettlement 
under the maſk. of friendſhip. At the change of the full moon all of 
them had agreed to begin their murderous operations the ſame night, 


manding proviſions ; and pretending to be offended, fell to mur- 


_ derivg men, women, and children, without mercy or diſtinction 


One hundred and thirty-ſeven ſettlers, among whom were a Swiſs 
baron, and almoſt all the poar Palatines that had lately come into the 
country, were ſlaughtered the firſt night. Such was the ſecrecy and 
diſpatch of the Indians in this expedition, that none knew what 
bad befallen his neighbour until the barbarians had reached his own 
door. Some few, however, eſcaped, and gave the alarm. The mi - 
litia aſſembled in arms, and kept watch day and night, until the 
news of the fad diſaſter had reached the province of South-Carolina, 
Governor Craven loſt no time in ſending a force to their relief. The 
Aſſembly voted four thouſand pounds for the ſervice of the war. A 
body of fix hundred militia, under the command of Colonel Barn- 
well, and three hundred and ſixty-ſix Indians of different tribes, 
with different commanders, marched with great expedition through 
a hideous wilderneſs to their aſſiſtance. In their firſt encounter with 
the Indians they killed three hundred and took one hundred pri- 
foners. After this defeat, the Tuſcororas retreated to their fortified 
town, which was ſhortly after ſurrendered to Colonel Barnwell. In 
this expedition it was computed that near a thouſand Tuſcororas 
were killed, wounded, and taken. The remainder of the tribe ſoon 


whom they have ever ſince remained. After this, the infant colony 
remained in peace, and continued to flouriſh till about the year 1729, 
when ſeven. of the proprietors, for a valuable conſideration, veſted 
their property and juriſdiction in the crown, and the colony was di- 
vided into two ſeparate provinces, by the name of North and South-- 
Carolina, and their preſent limits eſtabliſhed by an order of 
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George II. From this period to the revolution in 27765 the hiſtory 
of North-Carolina-is unpubliſhed, and of courſe, in a great meaſures 
unknown, except to thoſe who have had acceſs to the records of the 
province, Some of the moſt important events that have ſince taken 
place, have, bowerer, eee eee 
of the United States. 

South-Carolina, — of in batoming u Mee 
lony, began to flouriſh, It was protected by a goverument; formed 
vn the plan of the Engliſh conſtitution. Under the foſtering. cars 
of the Mother Country, its growth was aſtoniſhingly rapid. Between 
the years 1763 and 1775, the number of inhabitapts was more than 
doubled. No one indulged a wiſh for a change in their political 


- conſtitution, till the memorable ſtamp act paſſed in 1363. 


From this period till 17754 as we have ſeen, various attempts were 
made by .Great-Britain to tax her colonies, without their conſent 3 
theſe attempts were invariably oppoſed; The Congreſs, who met at 
Philadelphia, unanimouſly approved the oppoſition, eee 
of April war commenced. 

During the vigorous conteſt for independent l, Stn Mun 
great ſufferer, For three years it was the ſeat of war. It feels and 
laments the loſs of many reſpectable citizens, who fell in the glorious 
ſtruggle for the rights of man. Since the peace, it has been emerging 
from that melancholy confuſion and poverty, in which it was gene- 
rally involved by the devaſtations of a relentleſs enemy» The ins 
habitants are faſt multiplying by emigrations from other States ; the 
agricultural intereſts of the State are reviving ; commerce is flouriſh» 
ing; economy is becoming more faſhionable ; and ſcience begins to 
ſpread her ſalutary influences amongſt the citizens. And under the 
operation of the preſent government, this State, from her natural, 
commercial and agricultural advantages, and the abilities of her 
— ang 


Union.“ 
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The eaſtern parts of this diſrict were explored by Calanels Woody 
Patton, Buchanan, Captain Charles Campbell and Dr. T. Walker, 
dach of whom were concerned in large grants of lands from the go» 


 * See Raraſay's Hiſtory of the Revolution in Soyrh-Caralinay aud the Hiſtory of 
Carolina and Georgia, anonymous, ſuppoſed to be by Hewett, 
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vetnmetit; as early as between the years of 1740 and 17 50. In 1754, 
at the commencement of the French war, not more than fifty families 
had ſettled here, who were either deſtroyed or driven off by the 
Indians before the clofe of the following year. It remained unin- 
habited till 1965, when the ſettlement of it re-commenced z and, in 
1773, ſuch was the vaſt acceſſion of emigrants, that the country, as far 
weſt as the long iſland of Holſtein, an extent of more than one 
hundred and twenty miles in length from n to weſt, was 4 
—_— 
In 1774, a war broke out with the eee 
which oed in their ks for —_ wich eo peru 
eaſy terms. 39 

The year 7556 was ſignaliſed by a formidable invaſion of the Che- 
rokees, contrived by the Britiſh ſuperintendant, Mr. Steuart. Their 
intention was to depopulate the country as far as the Kanhawa, be- 
cauſe this brave people had rejected, with a noble firmneſs and in- 
dignation, the propoſals of Henry Steuart and Alexander Camerſon 
for joining the Britiſh ſtandard, and were almoſt unanimous in their 
reſotution to ſapport the meaſures of Congreſs, Tis invaſion ter- 
wha in a total defeat of the Indians. 

In 1780, the Tories of the weſtern parts of North Carolina and 
Virginia, emboldened by the reduction of Charleſton by the Britiſh; 
embodied in armed parties, and proceeded towards the lead mines 
on the Kanhawa, to take poſſeſſion of ſome lead ſtores at that place; 
but were defeated in their attempt by the CI of Colonel A. 
Campbell and Colonel Chockett. | 

Various other movements took place in the courſes of- this year, 
but the moſt intereſting and brilliant was the battle of King's moun- 
tain, which was fought and won by about nine hundred mountain- 
eers, as the veteran ſons of this diſtrict were called, commanded 
by the brave General William Campbell, againſt a party of the 
Britiſh under the command of Colonel Ferguſon, Upwards of one 
thouſand one hundred of the enemy -were either killed, wounded, 
or taken; among the former was Colonel Ferguſon, an officer of 
Aiſtinguiſhed merit,* In arouſing the inhabitants, iſſuing orders, 
collecting the forces, and in arranging and animating the men, at 
ee of rendezvous, N to this 1 expedition, much 


* See Nang + Ren Sou Cris vol. ii, page 187, 
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was done by the activity and decifion of Colonel Arthur Campbell, 
the ſenior officer of the diſtrict, to whom much praiſe is due. 

Soon after this, to defeat a meditated invaſion of the Cherokee 
Indians, which was diſcovered by Nancy Wand, an Indian woman, 
called, from this circumſtance, the weſtern Pocahonta, Colonel A. 


Campbell, with ſeven hundred mountaineers, well mounted, pene - 


trated far into the Cherokee country, introduced the new and ſue- 
ceſsful mode of fighting Indians on horſehack, accompliſhed his dee 
ſigus, and returned in January, 1781. 

In the celebrated battle at Guildford, March 15, 1787, then moun- 
taineers, under General W. Campbell, who on that day commanded 
with great applauſe the left wing of the army, behaved with their 


uſual gallantry. This nearly cloſed the nn which the moun 


tain men took in the American war. \ - 
In 1782, the legiſlature of North-Carolina mnt commiſiion- 
ers to explore the weſtern part of the State; by which is meant the 


lands included in Davidſon county, thoſe between the ſouth boun- 


dary of this county, and thoſe between the rivers Miſſiſſippi and 
Tenneſſee, and their orders were to report to the ſucceeding legifla- 
ture, which part was beſt for the payment of the bounty promiſed to 
the officers and ſoldiers of the continental line of that State; and 
they accordingly did explore the before · deſeribed tract of country, 
and reported to the legiſlature in the ſpring of the year 1783. A few 
families had ſettled in this country in the year 1780, under the guid · 
ance of Colonel James Robertſon, on Cumberland river, and called 


the place Naſhville, in hohour of Brigadier- general Francis Naſh, 


who fell at German town in the year 1777; but their numbers were 
trivial until the year 1583, after the peace had taken place, and after 

an act had paſſed, directing the military or bounty warrants of the 
. and ſoldiers to be located in this county, Theſe circum · 
ſtances induced many offieers and ſoldiers to repair immediately 
thither, to ſecure and ſettle their lands; and ſuch as did not chuſe 
to go, ſold their warrants to citizens who did go; in conſequence of 
this, many people from almoſt every State in the Union became pur - 
chaſers of theſe military warrants, and are ſince become reſidents of 
this county; and many valuable and opulent families have removed 
to it from the Natches. Colonel Robertſon, when he ſettled at 
Naſbyille, was upwards, of two hundred miles diſtant, to the weſt» 
ward, from any other ſettlement in his own State, and was equally 
diſtant from the then ſettled parts of Kentucky, Hence it will 
E 3 readily 
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1 that himſelf and party e 
hour of being cut off by the Indiads, againſt whom his principal Te4 
curity was, that he was as far diſtant from them as from the white 
people ; and ſlender as this ſecurity may appear, his party never fuſe | 
tuned from them any damage, but what vas done ty parties uf hin 
ters, who happened to find out his ſettlement. 

Ia "1785, in conformity to the reſolves of Congreſs Gf npch #45, 
1784, the inhabitants of this diſtrict eſſayed to form themſelves inta | 
2 body politic, by the name of the. State of Fratikland ;”- but, 
differing among themſelves as to the form of government, and about 
other matters, in the iſſue of which ſome blood was ſhed, ' and being 
oppoſed by ſome leading characters in the eaſtern parts, the ſcheme 
was given up, and the inhabitants remained in general peateable | 
until 1790, when Congreſs eſtabliſhed their preſent government. Since 
this period, ſome late incurſions of the Indians excepted, the inha · 
| daa lere been peaceable and proſperous. | 


GEORGIA, 


The eulement of a colony between the rivers Savannah and Ala: 
tamaha was meditated in England i in 1732, for the accommodation 
þf poar people in Great-Britain and Ireland, and for the farther ſe» 
eurity of Carolina, Priyate compaſſion and public fpirit conſpired 
to promote the benevolent deſign. Humane and opulent men ſug- 
2 a plan of tranſporting a number of indigent families to this 
| of America, free of expenſe, For this purpoſe they applied to 

tlie King, George the Second, and obtaified from him letters patent, 
bearing date June 9, 1732, for legally carrying into execution what 
they had generouſly projected. They called the new province 
Georgia, in honour of the King, who encouraged the plan. A 
corporation, conſiſting of twenty-one perſons, was conſtituted by the 
name of the truſtees tor ſettling and eſtabliſhing the colony of Georgia, 
| which was ſeparated from Carolina by the river Savannah. The 

truſtees having firſt ſet an example theinſelves, by largely contri- 

buting to the ſcheme, undertook alſo to ſolicit benefactions from 
others, and io apply the money towards clothing, arming, pur- 
chafing utenſils for cultivation, and tranſporting ſuch poor people 
as ſhould conſent to go over and begin à ſettlement, "They did not 
confine tiſeir- charitable views to the ſubjects of Britain alone, but 
ay «marks a any for the e indigetit and oppreſſed Proteſtants of 


other 
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ether nations.” To prevent a « nlilipplictva of nn it was 
depoſited in the Bank of Enghatid; 

About the middle of July, 1732, the e Ser Gavigia bed 
heir Grlt meeting, and choſe Lord Perotyul prefidanebf te cutpes 
ration, and ordered a common ſeal to be made. In November fol- 
jowing, one hundred und fixteen ſettlers embarked” for Georgia, tu 
de conveyed thither free of expetiſe, furniſhed with every thing 
requiſite for building and for cultivating the ſoil, James Ogle» 
thorpe; one of the truſtees, and an active promoter of the ſettlement, 
embarked as the head 4nd director of theſe ſettlers. They arrived 
at Charleſton early in the next year, where they met with a friendly 
reception from the governor und conneil. Mr. Oglethorpe, "accom | 
panied by William Bull, ſhortly after his arrival yifited Georgia, ard 
after reconnoitring the country, marked the ſpot on which Savannah 
now ſtands, as the fitteſt to begin a ſettlement, Here they accor - 
dingly began and built a ſmall fort, and a number of ſmall huts for 
their defence and accortimodationi, Such of the ſettlers as were able 
to bear arms were embodied, and well appointed with officers,” arms, 
and ammunition. A treaty of friendſhip-was concluded between the 
ſettlers and their neighbours, and the Creek Indians, and every 
thing wore the gſpect of peace and future proſperity. warne 

In the mean time the truſtees of Georgia had been employed in 
framing a plan of ſettlement, and eſtabliſhing ſuch public regula» 
tions as they judged moſt proper for anſwering the great end of 
the corporation, In the general plan they conſidered each inhabi- 
tant both as a planter and as a ſoldier, who muſt be provided with 
arms and ammunition for defence, as well as with tools and utenifils 
for cultivation. As the ftrength of the province was the object in 
view, they agreed to eſtabliſh ſuch tenures for holding lands in it, ay 
they judged moſt favoiirable for military eſtabliſhment. Each tract 
of land granted was conſidered as a military fief, for which the poſs 
ſeſſor was to appear in arms, and take the field, when called upon for 
the public defence. To prevent large tracts from falling, in proceſs 
of time, to one perſon, they agreed to grant their lands in tail male, 


in preferetee to tail general. On the termination of the eſtate in 7 
tail male, the lands were to revert to the truſt ; and ſuch lands thus 
reverting were to be granted again to ſuch perſons, as the common 
Council of the truſt ſhould judge moſt advantageous for the colony x 
only the truſtees in ſuch a caſe were to pay ſpecial regard to the 
fayghters of ſuch perſons as bad made improvements on their lots, 

N | eſpecially 
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eſpecially when not already En ae EY The wives - 
of ſuch perſons as ſhould ſurvive them, were' to be, during their 
| lives, entitled to the manſion-houſe, and one half of the lands im- 
proved by their buſbands. No man was to be permitted to depart 
the province without licence. If any of the lands granted by the 
truſtees were not cultivated, cleared and fenced round about with a 
worm fence, or pales ſix feet high, within eighteen years from the 
date of the grant, ſuch part was to revert to the truſt, and the grant 
with reſpect to it to be void. All forfeitures for nog-refidences, high 
treaſons, felonies, &c. were to the truſtees, for the uſe and benefit of 
the colony. TRE usE OF NEGROES TO BE ABSOLUTELY PRO- 
HIBITED, and alſo THE IMPORTATION OF RUM» None of the co- 
loniſts were to be permitted to trade with the Indians, but ſuch as 
ſhould obtain a ſpecial licence for that purpoſe. 

Theſe were ſome of the fundamental regulations eſtabliſhed by the 
e of Georgia, and perhaps the imagination could ſcarcely 
have framed a ſyſtem of rules, worſe adapted to the circumſtances 
and fituation of the poor ſettlers, and of more pernicious conſequence 
to the proſperity of the province. Yet, although the truſtees were 
greatly miſtaken with reſpe& to the plan of ſettlement, it muſt be 
acknowledged their views were generous. As the people ſent out 
by them were the poor and unfortunate, who were to be provided 
with neceſſaries at their public ftore, they received their lands upon 
condition of cultivation, perſonal refidence, and defence. 

Silk and wine being the chief articles intended to be raiſed, they 
Jagel negroes were not requiſite for theſe purpoſes. As the co» 
Jony was deſigned to be a barrier to South - Carolina againſt the 
Spaniſh ſettlement at Auguſtine, they imagined that negroes would 
rather weaken than ſtrengthen it, and that ſuch poor coloniſts would 
run in debt, and ruin themſelves by purchaſing them. Rum was 
Judged pernicious to health, and ruinous to the infant ſettlement. 

A free trade with the Indians was a thing that might have had a ten- 
dency to have involved the people in quarrels and troubles with the 
powerful ſavages, and have expoſed them to danger and deſtruction. 
Such were, probably, the motives which induced the truſtees to im- 
poſe ſuch fooliſh and ridiculous reſtrictions on their colony. For by 
granting their ſmall eſtates in tail male, they drove the ſettlers from 
Georgia, 'who ſoon found that abundance of lands could be ob- 
tained in America upon a larger ſcale, and on much better terms, 
By the probing of e, an act which we muſt, however, have 
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praifed if it had originated in principles of humanity, they ren 
dered it impraQticable, in ſuch a climate, to make any impreſſion on 
the thick foreſts, Europeans being utterly unqualified for the heavy 
taſk. By their diſcharging a trade with the Weſt-Indies, they deprived 
the coloniſts of an excellent and convenient market for their lumber, 
of which they had abundance on their lands. The truſtees, like 
other diſtant | legiſlators, were liable to many errors and miſtakes ; 
and, however good their deſign, their rules were found improper 
and impracticable. The Carolinians ' plainly perceived that they 
would: prove inſurmountable obſtacles to the progreſs and proſperity 
of the colony, and therefore, from motives of pity, began to invite 
the poor Georgians to come over Savannah river and ſettle in Caro- 
lina, being convinced that they could mn ime 
politic and oppreflive reſtrictious. 5 
Beſides the large ſums of money which the ket had art 
for the ſettlement of Georgia, the Parliament had alſo granted, du» 
ring the two laſt years, thirty-ſix thouſand pounds towards carrying 
into execution the purpoſe of the corporation. But after the re- 
preſentation and memorial from the legiſlature of Carolina reached 
Britain, the nation conſidered Georgia to be of the utmoſt impor» 
tance to the Britiſh ſettlements in America, and began to make ſtil 
more vigorous efforts for its ſpeedy population. The firſt embarka- 
tions of poor people from England, being collected from towns and 
cities, were found equally as idle and uſeleſs members of ſociety abroad 
as they had been at home. An hardy and bold race of men, inured 
to rural labour and fatigue, they were perſuaded, would be much 
better adapted both for cultivation and defence. To find men poſ-- 
ſeſſed of theſe qualifications, they turned their eyes to Germany and 
the Highlands of Scotland, and reſolved to ſend over a number of 
Scotch and German labourers to their infant province. When they 
publiſhed their terms at Inverneſs, an hundred and thirty High» 
landers immediately accepted them, and were tranſported to Georgia. 
A townſhip on the river Alatamaba, which was conſidered as the 
boundary between the Britiſh and Spaniſh territories, was allotted for - 
the Highlanders, in which dangerous fituation they ſettled, and built + 
a town, which they called New-Inverneſs. About the ſame time 
an hundred and ſeventy Germans embarked with James Oglethorpe, 
and were fixed in another quarter; ſo that, in the ſpace of three 
years, Georgia received above four hundred Britiſh ſubjects, and 
I about 
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about an hundred and ſeventy foreigners. Afterwards ſeveral ad- 
venturers, both from Scotland and Germany, followed their country- 
men, and added farther ſtrength. to the province, and the truſtees 
flattered. themſelyes with the hope of ſoon ſeeing it in a promiſing 
condition. 2 12 52 Sine 
| Their hopes, however, were vain: theit injudicious regulations 
and reſtrictions, the wars in which they were involved with the 
Spaniards and Indians, and the frequent inſurreftions among them- 
ſelves, threw the colony into a ſtate of confuſion and wretchedneſs ; 
their oppreſſed fituation was repreſented to the truſtees by repeated 
complaints; till at length, finding that the province languiſhed under 
their care, and weary with the complaints of the people, they, in 
the year 1758, ſurrendered their charter to the King, and it was 
made a royal government, In conſequence of which, his Majeſty 
appointed John Reynolds, an officer of the navy, governor of the 
province, and 2 legiſlature, ſimilar to that of the other royal govern= 
ments iu America, was eſtabliſhed in it. Great had been the expenſe 
which the Mother Country had already incurred, beſides private 
benefactione, for ſupporting this colony; and ſmall had been the 
_ retyras yet made by it. The veſtiges of cultivation were ſcarcely 
perceptible in the foreſts, and in England all commerce with it was 
neglected and defpiſed. At this time the whole annual exports of 
Georgia, did not .amount to ten thouſand pounds ſterling, Though 
the people now poſſeſſed the ſame liberties and privileges which were 
enjoyed by their neighbours, yet ſeveral years elapſed before the 
value of the lands in Georgia was known, and that ſpirit of induſtry 
brake out in it, which afterwards diffuſed its happy influence over 
the country. = 
In the year 1740, the late Rev. George Whitefield founded 
an oxphan houſe academy in Georgia, about twelve miles from 
Savannah. For the ſupport of this, he collected large ſums of mo- 
pey from all denominations of Chriſtians, both in England and 
America. A part of this money was expended in erecting proper 
buildings to accommodate the ſtudents, and a part in ſupparting 
them, In 1768 it was propoſed, that the orphan houſe ſhould be 
crected into a college; whereupon Mr. Whitefield applied to the 
Crown for a charter, but, in conſequence of ſome diſpute, the affair 
of a charter was given up, and Mr. Whitefield made his aſſignment 
el ihe orphan houſe, in tr4//, to the late Counteſs of Huntingdon, Mr. 
Woes - White- 
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Whitefield died at Newbury port, in New-England, September 30, 
1770, in the fifty-ſixth year of his age, and was buried under the 
Preſbyterian church in that place, 

Soon after his death, a charter was granted to his inſtitution in 
Georgia, and the Rev. Mr, Piercy was appointed preſident of the col - 
lege. Mr. Piercy accordingly went over to execute his office, but, 
unfortunately, on the zoth of May, 1775, the orphan houſe building 
caught fire, and was entirely conſumed, except the two wings, which 
are ſtill remaining. The American wat ſoon after came on, and put 
every thing into confuſion, and the funds have ever ſince lain in an 
unproductive ſtate, It is probable, that the college eſtate may here- 
after be ſo incorporated with the univerſity of Georgia, as to ſubſerve 
the original and pious purpoſes of its founder. 

From the time Georgia became a royal government, in 152, till 
the peace of Paris, in 1763, ſhe ſtruggled under many difficulties, 
ariſing from the want of credit from friends, and the frequent mo- 
leſtations of enemies. The good effects of the peace were ſenſibly 
felt in the province of Georgia. From this time it began to flouriſh, | 
under the fatherly care of Governor Wright. 

During the late war Georgia was over · run by the Britiſh troops, 
and the inhabitants were obliged to flee into the neighbouring States 
for ſafety, The ſufferings and loſſes of its citizens were as great, 
in proportion to their numbers and wealth, as in any of the States, 
Since the peace the progreſs of the population of this State has been 
rapid: its growth in improvement and population has, however, 
been checked by the hoſtile irruptions of the Creek Indians, which 
have been frequent, and very diſtreſſing to the frontier inhabitants.“ 

Having thus briefly ſketched the hiſtory of the ſettlement of the 
States comprehended in this diviſion, we now proceed to a more par- 
ticular defcription of them. 


* For a more minute hiſtorical account of this State, ſee n of South- 
Carolina TI. 


STATE OF 


MARYLAND. 


' SITUATION, EXTENT, AND BOUNDARIES. 


Tms State is ſituated between 37 56 and 390 44 north latitude, 
and oo and 46 30“ weſt longitude, from Philadelphia its length is 
about one hundred and thirty- four miles, and its breadth one hun- 
dred and ten. It is bounded on the north by the State of Pennſyl- 
vania; on the eaſt by the State of Delaware; and on the ſouth-eaſt 
and ſouth by the Atlantic ocean; and a line drawn from the ocean 
over the peninſula (dividing it from Accomack county in Virginia) 
to the month of the Potomack river; thence up the Potomack to its 
ſource ; thence by a north line till it interſects the ſouthern boundary 
of Pennſylvania, in latitude 30 43/ 18“; fo that it has Virginia on 
the ſouth, ſouth-weſt and weſt ; it contains about fourteen thouſand 
Fquare miles, of which from one · ſixth to one-fourth is water. 


AIR AND CLIMATE. 
| The climate of this State is in general mild and agreeable, ſuited 
to agricultural productions, and a great variety of fruit trees: the 
air in the interior of the country is ſalubrious, and favourable to the 
inhabitants, who, in the hilly parts, are as healthy as in any part of 
the Union; but in the flat lands, in the neighbourhood of marſhes 
and ſtagnant waters, as in the other Southern States, they are ſub- 
ject to intermittents and other complaints common to ſwampy fitua- 

tions. 

1 FACE OF THE COUNTRY, de. 
Eaſt of the blue ridge of mountains, which ſtretches acroſs the 
weſtern part of this State, the land, like that in all the Southern 
Viatey, i 1s generally level and free of ones ; ; and appears to have 
| | been 
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deen made much in the ſame way; of courſe the ſoil muſt be fimi- 
lar, and the natural growth not remarkably difterent, 

The ground is uniformly level and low in moſt of the counties on 
the eaſtern ſhore, and conſequently covered in” many places with 
ſtagnant water, except where it is interſected by numerous creeks. 
Here alſo are large tracts of marſh, which, during the day, load the 
atmoſphere with vapour, that again falls in dew in the cloſe of the 
ſummer and fall ſeaſons, 

Cheſapeak bay divides this State into the eaſtern and weſtern di- 
viſions. This bay, which is the largeſt in the United States, has 


been already deſcribed,* It affords many good fiſheries, and is re- 


markable for the excellence of its crabs, and alſo for a particular 


ſpecies of wild duck, called canvas. BAK. In a commercial view, 


this bay is of immenſe advantage ta the State; it receives a number 
of large rivers. From the eaſtern fhore in Maryland, among other 
ſmaller ones, it receives the Pocomoke, Nantikoke, Choptank, Chef- 
ter and Elk rivers; from the north, the rapid Suſquehannah ; and 
from the weſt, the Patapſco, Severn, Patuxent and Potomack, half 
of which is in Maryland, and balf in Virginia. .Except the Suſque- 
hannah and Potomack, theſe are ſmall rivers. Patapſco river is but 
about thirty or forty yards wide at the ferry, juſt before it empties 
into the baſon upon which Baltimore ſtands ; its ſource is in York 
county, in Pennſylyania ; its courſe is ſouthwardly till it reaches Elk- 


ridge landing, about eight uiles weſtward of Baltimore; it then 


turns eaſtward, in a broad bay-like ſtream, by Baltimore, which it 
leaves on the north, and paſſes into the Cheſapeak.. 

The entrance into Baltimore harbour, about a mile below Fell's 
Point, is hardly piſtol ſhot acroſs, and of courſe may be eafily de- 
fended againſt naval force. 

Severn is a ſhort, inconſiderable river, paſſing by Annapolis, 
which it leaves to the ſouth, emptying, by a broad mouth, into the 
Cheſapeak. | 

Patuxent is a larger river than the Patapſco ; it riſes in Ann-Arun- 
del county, and runs ſouth-eaſtwardly, and then eaſt into the bay, 


fiſteen or twenty miles north of the mouth of the Potomack. There 


are alſo ſeveral ſmall rivers, ſuch as the Wigheocomico, Eaſtern 
Branch, Monocaſy and Conegocheague, which empty into the Poto- 


wack from the Maryland fide. 


* page 195, Vol. 1. N 
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Tne ſoil of the good land in Maryland i is of ſuch a nature and 
quality as to produce from twelve to ſixteen buſhels of wheat, or 
from twenty to thirty buſhels of Indian corn per acre. Ten buſhels 
of wheat, and fifteen buſhels of corn per acre, may be the, annual 


average crops in the State at large · 


Wheat and tobacco are the ſtaple commodities. Tobacco | is gene · 
rally cultivated in ſets, by negroes, in the following manner: The 
ſeed is ſown in beds of fine mould, and tranſplanted the begin» 
ning of May ; the plants are ſet at the diſtance of three or four 
feet from each other, and are hilled and kept continually free of 
weeds ; when as many leaves have ſhot out as the foil will nouriſh to 
advantage, the top of the plant is broken off, which prevents its 
growing higher: it is carefully kept clear of worms, and the ſuckers, 
which put out between the leaves, are taken off at proper times, 
till the plant arrives at perfection, which is in Auguſt : when the 
leaves turn of a browniſh colour, and begin to be ſpotted, the plant 


is cut down and hung up to dry, after having ſweated in heaps one 


vight, When it can be handled without crumbling, which is always 
in moiſt weather, the leaves are ſtripped from the ſtalk, and tied in 
dundles, and packed for exportation in hogſheads, containing eight 
or nine hundred pounds. No ſuckers nor ground leaves are allowed 


to be merchantable, An induſtrious perſon may manage fix thou- 


ſand plants of tobacco, which yield a thouſand pounds, and foyr 
acres of Indian corn, 


In the interior country, on the uplands, conſiderable quantities of 


hemp and flax are raiſed. As long ago as 1751, in the manth of 


October, no leſs than ſixty waggons loaded with flax ſeed came down, 


to Baltimore from the back country. 


Two articles are ſaid to be peculiar' to PRE" viz. the ge- 
nuine obite wheat, which grows in Kent, Queen Ann's and Talbot 
countiee, on the eaſtern ſhore, and which degenerates in other places, 
and the bright /e“ foot tobacco, which is N at Elkridge, on 
the Patuxent, on the weſtern ſhore. 

Among other kinds of timber is the oak, of "Rp kinds, which 
is of a ſtraight grain, and eaſily rives into ſtaves, for exportation. 
The black walnut is in demand for cabinet, tables and other furni- 
ture, The apples of this State are large, but mealy ; the peaches 


plenty 
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plenty and zbod: from theſe” the inhabitants n. 
brandy, 88 
In ON eounty a ſpecies of grape vine, of a pectin 


"SITE 


of a grey colour, very 61s and the — of a firm texture. They 
delight in 2 high fandy ſoil, but will thrive very well in the Cyprus 


ſwamps. The leaf is very much like that of the Engliſh grape vine, 


ſuch as js propagated i in the gardens near Philadelphia for table uſe, 


The grape is much larger than the Engliſh, of an oval ſhape, 
and, when quite ripe, is black, adorned with a number of pale red 


ſpecks, which, on handling, rub” off. The pulp is a little like the 
fox grape, but in taſte more delicious. Theſe grapes are ripe in 


October, and yield an incredible quantity of juice, which, with * 
per management, would no doubt make a valuable wine. 


Mr. Jones employed a perſon to gather about three buſhels and 
one peck of them when ripe, and immediately had them preſſed: 
which, to his ſurpriſe, yielded twelve gallons of pure Juice, though 
a good quantity x muſt have been loſt in the preſſing, | 
In about twelye hours after putting the juice in a keg it began ta 
ferment, and he ſuffered it to go on till it got to be ſo violent, that 
it might he heard all over a large room. It continued in that ſtate 
for three days, He then checked it, fearing it might turn acid, 
though, he ſays, he was afterwards convinced, that if he had fuf- 


fered it to ferment as long again, it would have ſeparated the vinous 


parts from the fleſhy, and given greater fineneſs to the liquor. | 

After this it was racked off, and before cold weather buried in the 
garden, the top about ſix inches under ground ; where having con- 
tinueg till the ſummer following, he could not diſcover that it had 
in the leaſt altered, either in taſte or colour. He obſerves farther, 
that, after eating a quantity of them, or drinking the n they 
leave an aſtringency, as claret is apt to do. 

There is an immenſe quantity of theſe vines growing on the 
beach, open to the ſea; and they are alſo found in great plenty upon 
the ridges and in the ſwamps. ; Since their diſcovery Mr. Jones has 
tranſplanted a number of them into his vineyard, from which, in a 
year or two more, he expects to make a wine much better than is 
commonly imported. | 

The foreſts abound with nuts of various kinds, which are col- 
lectively called nat; on this maſt great numbers of ſwine are fed, 
which run wild in the woods; theſe ſwine, when fatted;- are caught, 

£1555. killed, 
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merly was carried on to a very conſiderable extent. Mines of iron 


en in ſeveral parts of this State, of a ſuperior WT: 


Cn. DIVISIONS AND CHIEF Trow-] NS. 


7 his State is divided into nineteen counties, eleven of which are 
on the weſtern ſhore of Cheſapeak bay, viz, Hartford, Baltimore, 
Ann-Arundet, Frederick, Allegany, Waſhington, Montgomery, 
Prince George, Calvert, Charles and St, Mary's ; and eight on the 
eaſtern fhore, viz, Cecil, Kent, Queen Ann, Caroline, Talbot, So- 
werſet, Dorcheſter and Worceſter, The PF towns in this 
State are as follow: | 


38 


| annayolls . 

Annapolis (city) is the capital of Maryland, and the wealthieſt 
town of its ſize in America: it is ſituated at the mouth of Seyern 
giver, and was originally known by that name, which was changed 
for its preſent one in 1694, when it was made a port town, and the 
refidence of a collector and naval officer: it ſtands | on a healtby ſpot, 
thirty miles ſouth of Baltimore, in north latitude 29® 25: it is a 
place of but little note in the commercial world, The houſes, about 
two hundred and ſixty in number, are generally large and elegant, 
indicative of great wealth; the number of inhabitants does not ex- 
cxed two thouſand, The deſign of thoſe who planned the city was 
to have the whole in the form of a circle, with 125 ſtreets like radii, 
beginning at the center where the State Houſe ſtands, and thence 
diverging in every direction. The principal part of the buildings 
| are arranged agreeably to this awkward and ſtupid plan, It has a State 
Houſe, which is an elegant building, 


BALTIMORE, 


- Baltimore has had the moſt rapid growth of any town on the con» 
tinent, and is the fourth in fize and the fifth in trade in the United 
States.“ It lies in latitude 39 21', on the north fide of Patapſco 
river, around what is called the Baſon, in which the water, at com- 
mon tides, is about ſive or ſix feet deep. Baltimore is divided into 
the town. and Fell's point by a creek, over which arg two bridges. 
At Fell's point the water is deep enough for ſhips of burden ; but 


+ In point of fize, the towns in the United States may be ranked in this order— 
Philadelphia, New-York, Boſton, Baltimore, Charlefton, &c, In point of trade, 
- 05a Philadelphia, Boſton, Charleſton, Baltimore, Kc. 
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fall delt only go up to tie town, The fititation of the town d 
low; and was formerly unhealthy; but the increaſe of tioufes, and, 
of courſe, of ſmoke, the tendency of which is to deſtroy or diſpel 
damp and unwholeſome vapours, and the improvements that have 
been made, particularly that of paving the ſifeets, have rendered ir 
tolerably healthy. The honſes were numbered in 1987, and found 
to be one thouſand nine hundred and fifty-five, about twelve hun- 
dred of which were in the town, and the reſt at Fell's point ; the | 
preſent number js about two thoufand three hundred. The number 

of warehouſes and ſtores are from one hundred and eighty to two 
hundred, and of churches nine, which belong to German Calviniſts 
and Lutherans, Epiſcopalians, Preſbyterians, Roman Catholics, Bap- 
tiſts, Methodiſts, Quakers and Nicolites, or New Quakers. The 
number of inhabitants in the town and precincts, according to the 
cenſus of 1790, was thirteen thouſand five hundred and three ; they 
have greatly increaſed fince that time, | 

Market-ſtreet is the principal ſtreet in the town, and runs nearly 

eaſt and weſt a mile in length, parallel with the water: this is croſſed 
by ſeveral other ſtreets leading from the water, a number of 
which, particularly Calvert, South and Gay ſtreets, are well built. 
North and eaſt of the town the land riſes and affords a fine proſpe& 
of the town and bay. Belvidera, the ſeat of Colonel Howard, ex- 
hibits a fine landſcape—the town the point—the ſhipping, both in 
the baſon and at Fell's point—the bay, as far as the eye can reach— 
the riſing ground on the right and left of the harbour—a grove of 
trees on the declivity at the right—a ſtream of water breaking over the 
rocks at the foot of the hill on the left—all conſpire to complete the 
beauty and grandeur of the proſpet. | 


George-town ſtands on the bank of the Potomack river, about am 
hundred and ſixty miles from its entrance into Cheſapeak bay. The 
ground on which it ſtands is very broken, being a cluſter of little 
hills, which, though at preſent elevated conſiderably above the ſur- 
face of the river, were, probably, at ſome former period overflowed, 
as at the depth of eight or ten feet below the ſurface marine ſhells 
have been found. Dr. Martin concludes an account of the climate 
and diſeaſes of this town in the following words: | 

Upon the whole, George-town and its vicinity may be conſidered 
as a healthy part of America; and in any diſputes about the pro- 

priety _ 
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priety of the ſcat of the general government being fixed here, tid 
. can be * againſt it on account of its diſeaſes,” 


os - 


tribe een | 


© Frederick-town is a fine flouriſhing inland ti won, of upwards of 

| three hundred houſes, built principally of brick and ſtone, and moſtly 
bn one broad ftreet : it is ſituated 1 in a fertile country, about four 
miles ſouth of Catokton mountain, and is a place of conſiderable 
trade: it has four places for public worihip; one for Preſbyterians, 
two for Dutch Lutherans and Calviniſts, and one for Baptiſts; be- 
fides a public gaol and a brick market-houſe. | 


| HAGARS-TOWN. 

Hagars-town is but little inferior to Frederick-town, and is fituated 
in the beautiful and well-cultivated valley of Conegocheague, and 
carries on a conſiderable trade with the weſtern country. 


eb E£LKTON. 
Elkton is ſituated near the head of Cheſapeak bay, on a ſmall ri- 
ver which bears the name of the town. It enjoys great advantages 


from the carrying-trade between Baltimore and Philadelphia, and the 
| tides ebb and flow up to the town. 


POPULATION. 

In 1782 the number of inhabitants in this State, including 
flaves, was two hundred and fifty- four thouſand and fifty, According 
to the cenſus of 1790 it was as follows: 
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Baltimore do. 


Precincts 
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Frederick do. 
Allegany do. 
Waſkington do. 


Calvert do. 
Charles do. „ 
St. Mary's do. 


Caroline . 
Talbot do. 
Somerſet 4 


Ann- ce ; 


Montgomery do. 
Prince 1 wood 


Cecil do. | Hed! * 
Kent don 


Queen Ann's do. . 
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a Dorcheſter do. 
Worceſter do. 
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By mph theſe two accounts, the increaſe appears to be ſixty. 
five thouſand fix. hundred and ſeventy- eight in eight years, or eight 
thouſand two hundred and fix per annum—reckoning, therefore, only 
on the ſame proportion of increaſe, the preſent number of inhabi- 
tants in this N leſs than three hundred and = thou» 
ſand, 


- RELIGION AND CHARACTER. | 


The Roman Catholics, who were the firſt ſettlers in Maryland, 
are the moſt numerous religious ſet, Beſides theſe, there are Pro- 
teſtant Epiſcopalians, Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh Preſbyterians, Ger- 
man Calvinifts, German Lutherans, Friends, Baptiſts, Methodiſts, 

' Menoniſts 
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Menoniſts and Nicolites, or new Quakers, who all enjoy my of 

conſcience. 
There are many very refpeRtable f funitiel in Baltimore who live 


tenteelly, are hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and maintain a friendly and 
improving intercpurſe with each other; but the bulk of the inhabi- 


__ _ tants, recently collected from almoſt all quarters of the yorld, bent 


on the purſuit of wealth, varying in their habits, their manners, 
7 their religions, have yet their general character to form. | 
The inhabitants, except in the populous towns, live on their 
en oſten ſeveral miles diftant from each other. To an in- 
habitant of the middle, and eſpecially of the eaſtern States, which 
are thickly populated, they appear to live very retired unſocial lives. 
The effe&z of this comparative ſolitude are viſible in the counte- 
nances, as well as in the manners and dreſs of many of the country 
people. You obſerve comparatively little of that cheerful /{prightli- 
nefs of look and action, which is the invarĩable and genuine offspring 
of ſocial intercourſe ; nor do you find: that attention paid to dreſs. 
which is common, and which cuſtom has rendered neceſſary among 
people who are liable to receive company almoſt every day: unac- 
cuſtomed, in a great meaſure, to frequent and friendly viſits, they 
often ſuffer too much negligence in their dreſs. 
form all their manual labour, their maſters are left to ſaunter away | 
life in ſloth, and too 'often in ignorance. - Thefe obſervations, 
haweyer, muſt, in juſtice, be limited to the people in the country, 
and to; thoſe particularly whoſe paverty or parſimony prevents their 
ſpetiding a part of their time in populous towns, or otherwiſe mia - 
gling with the world; and with theſe limitations, they will equally 
apply to all the ſouthern States. The inhabitants of the populous 
towns, and thoſe from the country who have intercourſe with them, 
are, in their manners and cuſtoms, genteel and agreeable. 
Phat pride which grows on flavery, and is habitual to thoſe who, 
from their infancy, are taught to believe and feel their ſuperiority, 
is a viſible characteriſtic of the inhabitants of Maryland; but with 
this characteriſtic we muſt not fail to connect that of hoſpitality to 
ſtrangers, which is equally univerſal and obvious, Many of the was 
men poſſeſs all the amiable, and RE ga: accompliſh- 
ments of their ſex. . | | 
The inhabitants are made up of various nations of many different. 
religious ſentiments ; few general obſervations, therefore, of a cha · 
„ will 1 «may. de ſaid, however, with great 


» K truth, 
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trath, that they are in general very federal, and friends to good go- 
yernment. They owe little money as a State, and are willing and 
able to diſcharge their debts; their credit is very good; and although 
they have ſo great a proportion of flaves, yet a number of influential 
perſons evinced their humanity and their diſpoſition to aboliſh ſoeurſed 
and diſreputable a traffic, by forming themſelves into © a fociety for 
the abolition of negro flavery.” What pleaſure muſt it afford theſe ex - 
alted characters, as well as every other friend of humanity, to reflect, 
that what they undertook as individuals, has been at length fully ap- 
proved of, and completely accompliſhed by the federal government, 
who by an act that will reflect honour upon it to the lateſt period pf 
time, have ſet bounds to the infamous diſtinction between men 
WHOSE ONLY REAL DIFFERENCE rs COLOUR, and who have ſe⸗ 
cured, without injuſtice or injury to any individual, at an early pe- 
riod, the entire abolition of ſlavery in name and practice. We join 
the general wiſh of theſe whoſe object is the general happineſs of the 
human race—that the ſpirit of philanthropic liberty in the breaſt of 
every individndl in the Utjon, may ſecond and cheriſli the efforts of 
the govertimenit in extending the knowledge and r of ws 
rights of mu to Alf Manu d!!! World; matte | 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 11 


Furnaces for Tuhaing iich ere ie pigs asd hollow ware, and 
forges to refine pig iton inte bars, are numerous, and worked to 
great extent ati profit. This is the only manufacture. of importance 
carried 60 in the n e be, art e. os earned 
curing tobacco. 

The Wd Gf Merzmss is prineipetly edrried en frogs Balijevres 
with the other States; with the Weſt⸗ Indies, and with ſome parts of 
Europe. To theſe places they ſend dhnualty about thirty thowſand 
bogſheads of tob4eco; beſides large quitmties of wheat, flour, pig 
iron, lumber, and cord; beans, Pork, and flat feed in imaller 
quantities; and receive itt return, elothity for themſelves and ne- 
groes, and other dry goodsy wines, ſpirits, ſugars, and other Weſt- 
India commodities: — lrg. rn UP IG 

The total amount of Expotts from Baltimore 

from Oct. 1 18; to Sept. 30, 7790, par Viv ee — 

1 14 © 149455389955 
TNT ERR WER x "PI 55 

N £5 of 521 8866 During | 
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and private donations, and is authorized to receive gifts and legacies, 


* 1 a be inſtituted at Charleſton, in Kent c 


granted to this inſtitution of one thouſand two hundred and fifty 


permanent fund is aſſigned this college, of one thouſand ſeven 


leges conſtitute one univerſity, by the name of £ the Univerſity of 


Dwing the laſt mentioned period, the quantity of wheat exported 
was two hundred five thouſand five hundred and ſeventy- one buſhels; 
Indian corn, two hundred five thouſand fix hundred and forty-three 
ditto; buck wheat, four thouſand two hundred and eighty · ſix ditto z. 
peas, ten thouſand fix hundred and nineteen ditto; beſides one hun- 
dred and fifty-one thouſand four huadred and forty-five. barrels: of 
wheat flour; four thouſand three hundred and twenty-five ditto, 
Indian meal; fix thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-one ditto, bread; 
and Ln . one hundred and four kegs of crackers. 


SEMINARIES OF LEARNING, &. 


_ Waſhington academy, in Somerſet county, was inſtituted by low 
in 1779: it was founded, and is ſupported, by voluntaryjſubſcriptions 


and to hold two thouſand acres of land. A ſupplement to the 
law, paſſed ip 1784, increaſed the number af truſtees from eleven N 
to fifteen. . 


and was honoured with the name of WAs ING TOT CoLLEGE, after 
Preſident Waſhington. It is under the management of twenty-four | 
viſitors or governors, with power to ſupply vacancies and hold 
eſtates, whoſe yearly value ſhall not exceed fix thouſand pounds cur- 


rent money. By a law enacted in 1787, a permanent fund was 


pdunds a year, currency, out of the monies arifing from l. 
cenſes, fines, and forfeitures on the ęaſtern ſnore, 13 

St. John's college was inſtituted in 178 5, to have alſo Dee 
truſtees, with power to keep up the ſucceſſion by ſupplying vacan- 
cies, and to receive an annual income af nine thouſand pounds. A 


hundred and fifty pounds a year, out of the monies ariſing from mar- 
riage licenſes, ordinary licenſes, fines and forfeitures, on the weſtern 
ſhore. This college is at Annapolis, where a building has been 
prepared for it. - Very liberal ſubſcriptions, haye. been, obtained 
towards founding and carrying on | theſe ſeminaries. The two col- 


Maryland,“ whereaf:the governor of the State for the time being is 
chancellor, and the principal of one of them vice / chancellor, either 
by ſeniority or by election, as: may hereafter be provided for by rule 
or by law. 1 chancellor is empowered to call a meeting of the 


truſtees, 


truſtees, i ſeven of each, and two of the mem 
bers of the faculty of each, the principal being one, which meeting 
is ſtiled, The Convocation of the Univerſity of Maryland,” who 
are to frame the laws, preſerve uniformity of manners and literature 
in the colleges, confer the higher degrees, determine appeals, c. 
The Roman Catholics have "alſo erefted a» college at George · 
town, on the Potomack "_ for "a 1 of geveral litera» 
ture, 
In 1785, the Methodiſts :nſtituted: a tis at Abingdon, in Har- 
ford county, by the name of Cokeſbury college, after Thomay 
Coke, and Francis Aſhbury, 3i/bops of the Methodiſt Epiſcopal 
Church, The college edifice is of brick, handſomely built, on a heal - 
thy ſpot, enjoying a fine air, and a very extenſive proſpec. 
The ſtudents, who. are to conſiſt of the ſons of travelling preach · 
ers, of annual ſubſcribers, of the members of the Methodiſt ſociety 
and orphans ; are inſtructed. in Engliſh, ' Latin, Greek, Logic, 
Rhetoric, Hiſtory, Geography, Natural Philoſophy and Aſtronomy ; 
and when the finances of the college will admit, they are to be "wm 
the Hebrew, French, and German languages. 
The college was erected and is ſupported vholly by ſubleription 
and voluntary donations, | 
The ſtudents have regular hours for riſing, for prayers, for their 
meals, for ſtudy, and for recreation; they are all to be in bed ꝓre- 
cifely at nine o'clock, Their recreations, (for they are to be . in- 
dulged in nothing which the world calls play,”) are gardening, walk. 
ing, riding, and bathing, without doors; and within doors, the car- 
penters, joiners, cabinet-makers, or turner's buſineſs. Suitable pro · 
viſion is made for theſe ſeveral occupations, which are to be conſi · 
dered, not as matters of drudgery and conſtraint, but as pleaſing and 
healthful recreations both for the body and mind. Another of their 
rules, which, though new and ſipgular, is favourable to the health 
and vigour of the body and mind, is, that the ſtudents ſhall not ſleep 
on feather beds but on mattreſſes, and each one by himſelf, Particular 
attention is paid to the morals and religion of the ſtudents. 
There are a few other literary inſtitutions, of inferior note, in dif. 
ferent parts of the State, and proviſion is made for free ſchools in 
moſt of the counties though ſome are entirely neglected, and very 
few carried on with any ſucceſs; ſo that a great proportion of che 
lower claſs of people are e 1 ane who can · 
not 
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not write their names. But the revolution, among other happy el. 
fects, has rouſed the ſpirit of education, which is faft ſpreading its 
a9 pgs} apap aa rwnypeirenc * 


* 


CONSTITUTION. 


DECLARATION OF ers. 


The Parliament of Great-Britain, by a declaratory at, ooh aſ· 
ſumed a right to make laws to bind the Colonies in all eaſes what. 
foever, and in purſuance of ſuch claim endeavoured by force of arms 
fo ſubjugate the United Colonies to an unconditional fubmiſſion to 
their will and power, and having at length conſtrained them to de. 
thre themſelves independent States, and to aſſume government under 
the authority of the people ; therefore, we, the delegates of Mary- 
land, in free and full Convention aſſembled, taking into our moſt 
ſerious conſideration the beſt means of eſtablifhing a good conſtitution 
in this State, for the ſure foundation and more permanent ſecurkry 
thereof, declare, 

I. That all government of right originates from the people, is 
founded in compact only, and inflituted ſolely for 1 ol de 
whole. 

II. That the people of this State ought to have the ſole and 
exclufive right of regulating the Jncernaf governmeut ad ny 
{hereof, 

III. That the inhabitants of Maryland are entitled to the common 
law of England, and the trial by jury according to the courſe of that 
law, and to the benefit of ſuch of the Engliſh ftatutes as exiſted at the 
time of their firſt emigration, and which by experience have been 
found applicable to their local and other circumſtances, and of fach 
others as have been ſince made in England, or Great-Britain, and 
have been introduced, uſed, and praftiſed by the courts'of law or 
equity; and alfa to all acts of Aﬀembly in force on the firſt of June, 
ſeventeen hundred and ſeventy- four, except ſuch as may have fince 
expired, or have been, or may be altered by a&s of Convention, 
or this Declaration of Rights; ſuhject nevertheleſs to the reyifion of, 
and amendment or repeal by the legiflature of this State; and the in · 
habitants of Maryland are alſo entitled to all property derived to them 
from or under the charter granted by kis aun to 
Cæcilius Calvert, Baron of Baltimore. 
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I. That all perſons. inveſted with the legiſlative or executive 
powers of government ate the truſtees of the public, and as ſuch. 
accountable for their conduR 2. wherefore,, whenever the ende of 
government are perverted, and public liberty manifeſtly endangered; 
and all other means of redreſs are ĩneſſectual, the people may, and 
of right ought to reform the qld, or eſtabliſh a, new governments 
The dodripe of non: reſiſtance againſt arbitrary power and oppreſe 
fion is Arne rin. and deſtructive of the 1 * n., 
mankind. 

V. That the Pere was to ebenen the kerle is 
the beſt ſecurity of liberty, and the foundation of all free 
For this purpoſe, elections ought to be free and frequent, and every. 
man having property in, a common intereſt with, avd cee 0 
the community, ought to have a right of ſuffragſGee. " 

VI. That | the legiſlative, executive and judicial poem of 
government _— be for AN and _ u ce 
other. 
VII. That no power Abenden tans: or the e 1 | 
unleſs by, or derived from the legiſlature, ought to be n or 
allowed. 3396; 


VIII. That freedom of ſpeech and debates, ASE Ps _"_ 
legiſlature, ought not to be impeached FU SIT af "ad 
cature. 

Wm s ee tor obo ge Ge e u 
de fixed, the moſt convenient to the members thereof, and to 
the depoſitory of public records; and the legiſlature ought; pot 
to be convened or held at clas: place, but from evident ne- 
ceſſity. 

X. That for a of grievances, and for e e PRE, 
ening and Se the laws, enn to be un ' 


convened. 


XI. That every man hath a right to petition the lagiſlature for the 


W redreſs of grievances, in a peaceable and orderly manner. 


XII. That no aid, charge, tax, fee or fees, ought to be tet, 
rated, or levied, under any Wan nnn of abs: n 
lature. 

XIII. That e e poll is i 
and ought to be aboliſhed ; that paupers ought not to be aſſeſſed fag 
the ſupport of government ; but every other perſon in the State ought 
to contribute his proportion of public taxes for the ſupport of go» 

vernment,. 
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vernment, according to his actual worth in real or perſonal propttty 
within the State; yet ſines, duties, or taxes; may properly and juſtly 
be impoſed or laid with a 2 N view for the Boo eee. and 
benefit of the community. 

XIV. That ſanguinary * a be avoided, as far as is con · 
fiſtent with the ſafety of the State; and no law to inflict cruel and 
- invſual pains and penalties _ to be en 0 or at ee 

time hereafter. 5 8 0 
XV. That retroſpective We a fac e betoce te 
exiſtence of ſuch laws, and by them only declared criminal, are op- 
preflive, unjuſt, and ere Pep with en 9: 6g no ex x poſt 
facto law ought to be made. 
XVI. That no law to attaint ee N e or felony 
ought to be made in any caſe, or at any time hereafter. $24 
XVII. That every freeman, for any injury done him in his perbbn 
or property, ought to have remedy by the courſe of the law of the 
land, and ought to have juſtice and right, freely without ſale, fully 
without any denial, and ſpeedily without delay, OY to the law 
of the land. 9.4 
XVIII. That the trial of facts whack te ariſe, is one of the greateſt 

| fecurities of the lives, liberties, and eſtates of the people. 

XIX. That in all criminal proſecutions, every man hath a right to 
be informed of the accuſation againſt him, to have a copy of the 
indiftment or charge in due time, if required, to prepare for his 

defence, to be allowed council, to be confronted with the witneſſes 
againſt him, to have proceſs for his witneſles, to examine the witneſſes 
for and againſt him on oath, and to a ſpeedy trial by an impactial 
jury, without whoſe” unanimous conſent he ought not to be found 
guilty. | + 

XX. That no man ought to be compelled to give evidence alt 
himſelf in a court of common law, or in any other court, but in ſuch 
_ Caſes as have been uſually paactiſed in this State, or may hereafter be 
directed by the legiſlature. 

XXI. That no freeman ought to be tiki or impriſoned, or 
Ailleiled of. his freehold, liberties or privileges, 'or outlawed, or 
exiled, or in any manner deſtroyed, or deprived of his life, liberty, 
8 but by the judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
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XXII. That * bail ought not to be required, nor exceſſive 
fines impoſed, nor cruel or unuſual puniſhments inflicted by the 
courts of law. 

XXIII. That all warrants without oath or affirmation, to ſearch, 
ſuſpected places, or to ſeize any perſon or property, are grievous. 
and oppreſſive ; and all general warrants to ſearch ſuſpected places 
or to apprehend ſuſpected perſons, without naming or deſcribing 
the place or the perſon in ſpecial, are illegal, and ou not to be 
granted. 

XXIV. That there ought to be no forfeiture of any part of the 
eſtate of any perſon for any crime, except murder, or treaſon. 

the State, and then only on conviction and attainder. 

XXV. That a well-regulated militia is the proper and natural de- 
fence of a free government. 

XXVI. That ſtanding armies are dangerous to liberty, and 
ought not to be raiſed or kept without canſent of the legiſlature. _ 
XXVII. That in all caſes and at all times the wilitary ought to be 
under ſtrict ſubordination to, and controul of the civil power. 
XXVIII. That no ſoldier ought to be quartered in any houſe in 
time of peace, without the conſent of the owner; andin time of war, 
in ſuch manner only as the legiſlature ſhall direct. 

XXIX. That no perſon, except regular ſoldiers, mariner, and 
marines in the ſervice of this State; or militia, when in actual ſervice, 
ought ln any caſe to be ſubject to, or puniſhable by martial law. 
XXX, That the independency and uprightneſs of judges are ſeri» 
tial to the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, and a great ſecurity 
to the rights and liberties of the people; wherefore the chancellor and 
judges ought to hold their commiſſions during good behaviour; 
and the ſaid chantellor and judges ſhall be removed for miſbehaviour, 
on a conviction in a court of law, and may be removed by the go- 
vernor; upon the addreſs of the General Aſſembly, provided that 
two-thirds of all the members of each Houſe concur iti ſuch ad- 
dreſs. That {alaries liberal, but not profule, ought to be ſecured to 
the chancellor and the Judges during the continuarice of their com- 
miſſions, in ſuch manner and at ſuch times as the legiſlature ſhall 
hereafter direct, upon conſideration of the circumſtances of this State: 
ho chancellor or judge ought to hold any other office, civil or military, 
or receive fees or perquiſites of any kind. 

XXXI. That a long continuatice in the ficſt executive depart- 
ments of power or truſt is dangerous to liberty; a rotation, there- 
Vol. III. H fore, 
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fore, in thoſe departments, is one of the beſt ſecurities of permanent 
freedom. 

XXXII. That no perſon ought | to hold at the ſame time more 
than one office of profit, nor ought any perſon in public truſt 
to receive any preſent from any foreign prince or ſtate, or from the 
United States; or any of them, without the approbation' of this State. 
XXXIII. That &s it is the duty of every man to worſhip God in 
ſuch manner 4s lic thinks moſt a e to him, all perſons pro- 
feſſing the Chriſtian religion are equally entitled to protection in their 
religious liberty ; wherefore no perſon ought by any law to be mo- 
leſted in his perſon or eſtate, on account of his religious perſuaſion or 
profeſſion, or for his religious practice, unlefs, under colour of 
rAigibn, any marr ſhall diſturb the good order, peace, or ſafety 
of the State, or ſhall infringe the laws of morality, or injure others 
in their natural, civil, or religious rights; nor ought any perſon 
to be cotnpelled to frequent, or maintain, or contribute, unleſs otr 
contract, to maintain any particular place of worfhip, or any parti- 
cular miniſtry : yet the legiſſature may in thetr diſcretion lay a ge- 
neral and equal tax for the ſupport of the Chriſtian religion; leaving 
to each individual the power of appointing the payment of the 
money collected from him, to the ſupport of any particular place 
of-worſhip or miniſter, or for the benefit of the poor of his own deno- 
mination, or the poor in general of any particular county; but the 
churches, chapels, glebes, and all the property now belonging to the 
Church of England, ought to remam to the Church of England for 
ever. And all acts of Aſſembly lately paſſed for collecting monies for 
building or repairing particular churches or chapels of eaſe, ſhall con- 
rinue in force and be executed, unlefs the legiſlature ſhall by a& ſu- 
perſede or repeal the ſame; but no county court ſhall aſſels any 
quantity of tobacco or ſum of money hereafter, on the application 
of any veſtry-men, or church-wardens; and every incumbent of the 
Church of England who hath remained in his parifh, and performed 
his duty, ſhall de entitled to receive the proviſion and ſupport eſtab- 
liſhed by the act, entitled, © An act for the ſupport of the clergy of the 
Church of England in this province,“ till the November court of this 
preſent year, to be held for the county in which his pariſh ſhall lie, or 
partly lie, for ſuch time as he bath remained in his pariſh, and per- 
formed his duty. 

XXXIV. That every gift, ſale or deviſe of lands to any miniſter, 
Public teacher, or preacher of the goſpel, as ſuch, or to any religious 
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ect, order, or denomination, or to, or for the ſupport, uſe, or benefit 
of, or in truſt for any miniſter, public teacher, or preacher of the 
goſpel, as ſuch, or any religious ſect, order, or denomination ; and 
every gift or ſale of goods or chattels to go in ſucceſſion, or to take 
place after the death of the ſeller or donor, or to or for ſuch ſupport, 
uſe or benefit; and alſo every deviſe of goods or chattels to, or for 
the ſupport, uſe or benefit of any miniſter, | public teacher, or 
preacher of the goſpel, as ſuch, or any religious ſect, order or deno- 
mination, without the leave of the legiſlature, hall be void; except 
always any ſale, gift, leaſe or deviſe of any quantity of land not ex- 
ceeding two acres, for a church, meeting, or other houſe of worſhip, 
and for a burying ground, which ſhall be improved, enjoyed, or 
uſed only for ſuch N or ſuch ſale, gift, leaſe, or deviſe, ſhall 
be void. 

XXXV, That no other teſt or qualification ought to be required on 
admiſſion to any office of truſt or profit, than ſuch oath of ſupport and 
fidelity to this State, and ſuch oath of office as ſhall be directed by this 
Convention, or the legiſlature of this State, and a W of . 
þelief in the Chriſtian religion, 

XXXVI. That the manner of adminiſtering an 2 * perſon, 
ought to be ſuch as thoſe of the religious perſuaſion, profeſſion, or 
denomination, of which ſuch perſon is one, generally eſteem the moſt 
effectual confirmation by the atteſtation of the Divine Being, And 
that the people called Quakers, thoſe called Punkers, and thoſe called 
Menoniſts, holding it unlawful to take an oath on any occaſion, 
ought to be allowed to make their ſolemn affirmation in the manner 
that Quakers have been heretofore allowed to affirm, and to be of the 
ſame avail as an oath in all ſuch cafes as the affirmation of Quakers 
hath been allowed and accepted within this State, inſtead of an oath, 
And farther, on ſuch affirmation, warrants to ſearch for ſtolen goods, or 
for the apprehenſion or commitment of offenders, ought tobe granted, 
or ſecurity for the peace awarded; and Quakers, Dunkers, or Me- 
noniſts, ought alſo, on their ſolemn affirmation as aforeſaid, to he ad. 
mitted as witneſſes in all criminal caſes qot capital. 

XXXVII. That the city of Annapolis ought to have all its rights, 
privileges, and benefits, agreeable to its charter, and the acts af Aſ- 
ſembly confirming and regulating the ſame ; ſubject nevertheleſs to 
ſuch alterations as may be made by this Convention, or ” future 
legiſlature. 


XXVII. That the liberty of th preſa ought to be javiclably 


preſerved, 
H 2 XXXIX. That 
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XXXIX. That monopolics are odious, contrary to the ſpirit of a 
free government and the Principles of commerce, and ought not to 
be ſuffered. 
XI. That no title of nobility op reaper honours ought to be 
granted in this State, 
XLI. That the ſubſiſting reſolves of this and the ſeveral mg 
ventions held for this colony, ought to be in force as laws, unleſs al- 
tered by this Convention, or the legiſlature of this State. 
XIII. That this declaration of rights, or the form of government 
to be eſtabliſhed by this Convention, or any part of either of them, 
ought not to be altered, changed or aboliſhed by the legiſlature of 
this State, but in ſuch manner as this eee ſhall an 
and direct. 
FRAME OF GOVERNMENT. 
I. That the legiſlature conſiſt of two diſtin branches, a Senate 
and a Houſe of Delegates, which ſhall be ſtiled, TAE GznzrAL As- 
SEMBLY OF MARYLAND. 
II. That the Houſe of Delegates ſhall be choſen in the following 
manner : all freemen above twenty-one years of age, having a freehold 
of fifty acres of land in the county in which they offer to vote, and 
reſiding therein; and all freemen having property in this State above 
the value of thirty pounds current money, and having reſided in the 
county jn which they offer to vote, one whole year next preceding the 
election, ſhall have a right of ſuffrage in the election of delegates for 
ſuch county; and all freemen ſo qualified ſhalt, on the firſt Monday 
of October, ſeventeen hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, and on the ſame 
day in every year thereafter, aſſemble in the counties in which they are 
reſpectively qualified to vote, at the court-houſe in the ſaid counties, 
or at ſuch other place as the legiſlature ſhall direct, and when aſſembled, 
they ſhall proceed to elect, vive voce, four delegates for their reſpec- 
tive counties, of the moſt wiſe, ſenſible, and diſcreet of the people, re- 
| Hdents in the county where they are to be choſen. one whole year next 
preceding the election, above twenty-one years of age, and having in 
the State real or perſonal property above the value of five hundred 
pounds current money; and upon the final caſting of the polls, the 
four perſons who ſhall appear to have the greateſt number of legal 
votes, ſhall be declared and returned duly elected for their reſpec- 
tive counties. 
III. That the ſheriff of each county, or, in caſe of ſickneſs, his "R 
Puty, ſummoning two juſtices of the county, who are required to at- 
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tend for the preſervati6n of the peace, ſhall be the judge of the elec 
tion, and may adjourn from day to day, if neceſſary, till the ſame be 
finiſhed, ſo that the whole election ſhall be concluded in four days, 
and ſhall make his return thereot, under Wo GENIE 
of this State for the time being, 

IV. That all perſons qualified by the charter of the city of Anna · 
polis to vote for burgeſſes, ſhall on the ſame firſt Monday of Oc- 
tober, ſeventeen hundred and ſeventy-ſeyen, and on the ſame day in 


t every year for ever thereafter, elect vi voce, by a majority of votes, 
, two delegates, qualified agreeable to the ſaid charter; that the mayor, 
f recorder, and aldermen of the ſaid city, or any three of them, be 
q judges of the election, appoint the place in the faid city for holding the 


ſame, and may adjourn from day to day as aforeſaid, and ſhall make 
return thereof as aforeſaid ; but the inhabitants of the ſaid city ſhall | 
not be entitled to vote for delegates for Ann-Arundel county, unleſs 
they have a freehold of ity acres of landin the county, diſtinct from 
the city. 

V. That all perſons, inhabitants of Baltimore town, and having the 
ſame qualifications as electors in the county, ſhall on the ſame firſt 
Monday in October, ſeventeen hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, and the 
ſame day in every year forever thereafter, at ſuch place in the ſaid town 
as the judges ſhall appoint, elect wivd voce, by a majority of votes, 
two delegates, qualified as aforeſaid ; but if the ſaid inhabitants of the 
town ſhall ſo decreaſe, as that the number of perſons haviag a right 
of ſu frage therein, ſhall have been for the ſpace of ſeven years ſucceſ- 
ſively, leſs than one half the number of voters in ſome one county in 
this State, ſuch town thenceforward ſhall ceaſe to ſend two dele- 
gates or repreſentatives to the Houſe of Delegates, until the ſaid 
town ſhall have one half of the number of voters in ſome one county in 
this State. 

VI. That the commiſſioners of the ſaid town, or any three or more 
of them, for the time being, ſhall be judges of the ſaid election, 
and may adjourn as aforeſaid, and ſhall make return thereof as afore- 
ſaid; but the inhabitants of the ſaid town ſhall not be entitled to 
yote for, or be elected delegates for Baltimore county ; neither ſhall 
the inhabitants of Baltimore county, out of the limits of Baltimore 
town, be entitled to vote for, or be elected delegates" for the faid | 
town. 0 | | 
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VII. That on refuſal, death, diſqualification, reſignation or res 
cond out of this State, of any delegate, or on his becoming gover, 
nor or member of the council, a warrant of election ſhall iſſue by the 
ſpeaker, for the election of another in his place, of which ten days 
notice at leaſt, excluding the day of notice and day of election, ſhall 
be given. 

VIII. That not leſs than a majority of; e with their 
Hader, to be choſen by them by ballot, conſtitute an Houſe for che 
tranſaction of any buſineſs, other than that of adjourning. 

IX. That the Houſe of Delegates ſhall judge of the clections and 
qualifications of delegates, 

X. That the Houſe of Delegates may ane all money bills, 
propoſe bills to the Senate, or receive thoſe offered by that body, 
and afſent, diſſent, or propoſe amendments; that they may in · 

quire, on the oath of witneſſes, into all complaints, grievances, and 
affences, as the grand inqueſt of this State, and may commit any 
perion for any crime to the public gaol, there to remain till he be dif 
charged by dye courſe of law, They may expel any member. for a 
great miſdemeanor, but not a ſegond time for the ſame cauſe. They 
may examine and pals all accounts of the State, relating either 
do the collection or expenditure of the revenue, or appoint auditory 
jo ſtate or adjuſt the ſame. They may call for all public or official 
papers agd records, and ſend for perſons whom they may judge 
neceſſary, in the courſe of their inguiries, concerning affairs 
relating to the public intereſt; and may direct all office bonds, 
which ſhall be made payable tg the State, to be ſued for on * 
breach of duty. 

XI. That the Senate may be at full and perfect liberty to 4 
their judgment in paſſing laws, and that they may not be compelled 
by the Houſe of Delegates either to reject a money bill which * 
emergency of affairs may require, or to aſſent to ſome other act 
legiſlation, jn their conſcience. ard judgment injurious to the —_ 
welfare, the Houſe of Delegates ſhall not, on any occaſion, or under 
any pretence annex to, or blend with a money bill, any matter, 
clauſe, or thing, not immediately relating to, and neceſſary for 
the impoſing, aſſeſſing, levying, or applying the taxes or ſupplies 
to be raiſed for the ſupport of government, or the current expenſes 
of the State: and to prevent altercation about ſuch bills, it is des 
clared, that no bill impoſing duties or cuſtoms for the mere regula- 
tion of copumerce, or inflicting fines for the reformation of morals, or 
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to enforte the execution of the laws, by which an incidental revenue 
may ariſe, ſhall- be accounted a money bill ; but every bill aſſeſſing⸗ 

levying or applying taxes or ſupplies for the ſupport of government: 

or the current expenſes of the State, or e un "_ _ 
treaſury, ſhal} be deemed a money bill. | 

XII. That the Houſe of Delegates may punifh, by ws 
any perſon who ſhall be guilty of a contempt in their view, by any 

diſorderly or riotous behaviour, or by threats to; or abuſe of their 

members, or by any obſtruction to their proceedings. They may 
alſo puniſh, by «hpriſortment; any perſon who ſhall be guilty of a 

breach of privilege, by arreſting on civil proceſs, or by aſſaulting 
any of their memders during their ſting, or on their way to, or re- 
taru from the Houſe of Delegates ; of by any aſſault of, or obſtruc- 
tion to their officers, in the execution of any order or proceſs; or 
dy aſſaulting of obſtructing any witneſs, or any other perſon, attend - 
ing on, or on their way to, or from the Houſe; or by reſeuing any 
perſon committed by the Houſe; and the en eee 
ſame power in ſimilar caſes. 

XIII. That the treaſurers (one for the weſtern and another for 
the eaſtern ſliore) and the commiſſioners of the Loan Office, may 
be appointed by the Houſe of Delegates during their pleaſure; and 
in caſe of refuſal, death, reſignation, diſqualification, or removal 
out of the State, of any of the ſaid commiſſioners or treaſurers, 
in the receſs of the General Aſſembly, the governor, with the advice 
of the council, may appoint and commiſſion a fit and proper perſon 
to ſuch vacant office, and to hold the ſame until the meeting of the 
next General Aſſembly. 
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0 XIV. That the ſenate be choſen in © following manner :—All 
d perſons, qualified as aforeſaid to vote for county delegates, ſhall, on 
e the firſt day of September, 1781, and on the ſame day in every 
f fifth year for ever thereafter, elect viv voce, by a majority of votes, 
c two perſons for their reſpective counties, qualified as aforeſaid to 
c be elected county delegates, to be electors of the ſenate; and the 


| ſheriff of each county, or, in caſe of ficknefs, his deputy, (ſum- | 
moning two juſtices of the county, who are required to attend for 
the preſervation of the peace) ſhall hold and be judge of the ſaid 
election, and make return thereof as aforeſaid, And all perſons 
qualified as aforeſaid to vote for delegates for the city of Annapolis 
and Baltimore town, ſhall, on the ſame firſt Monday of September, 
11515 and on the ſame day in every fifth year for ever thereaſter, elect, 
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wind voce, by: a. majority of votes, one perſon foe abe ſaid city ag 
town reſpectively, qualified as aforeſaid, to be elected a delegate for 
the ſaid. city and town reſpectively; the ſaid election to be held id 
tte ſame manner as the election of delegate for the ſaid city and 

town; the right to ele& the ſaid elector with reſpect to Baltimore 
town to continue as 1 as the ene delegatts for the ſaid 
town. 

XV. That the ſaid electors of che ſenate. meet at the city of Foes 
polis, or ſuch other place as ſhall be appointed for convening the le- 
giſlature, on the third Monday in September, 17815 and on the ſame 
day in every fifth year for ever thereafter, and theyz or any twenty- 
four of them ſo met, ſhall proceed to ele, by ballot; either out of 
their own body, or the people at large; fifteen ſenators, (nine of 
whom to be reſidents on the weſtern, and fix to be refidents on the 
eaſtern ſhore) men of the moſt wiſdom, experience and virtue, above 
twenty-five years of age, reſidents of the State above three whole 
years next preceding the election, and having real and perſonal pro- 
perty above the value of one thouſand pounds current money. 

XVI. That the ſenators ſhall be balloted for at one and the fame 
time; and out of the gentlemen reſidents of the weſtern ſhore who 
ſhall be propoſed as ſenators, the nine who ſhall, on ſtriking the bal- 
lots, appear to have the greateſt number in their favour; ſhall be ac- 
cordingly declared and returned duly elected; and out of the gen- 
tlemen reſidents of the eaſtern ſhore who ſhall be propoſed as 
ſenators, the ſix who ſhall, on ſtriking the ballots, appear to have 
the greateſt nuwber in their favour; ſhall be accordingly declared 
and returned duly elected: and if two ot more; on the ſame ſhore; 
ſhall have an equal number of ballots in their favour, by which the 
choice ſhall not be determined on the firſt ballot; then the electors 
ſhall again ballot before they ſeparate, in which they ſhall be con- 
fined to the perſons who; on the firſt ballot, ſhall have had an equal 
number; and they who ſhall have the greateſt number in their favour 
on the ſecond ballot; ſhall be accordingly declared and returned duly 
elected; and if the whole number ſhould not thus be made up; be- 
cauſe of an equal number on the ſecond ballot ſtill being in favour 
of two or more perſons, then the election ſhall be determined by 
lot between thoſe who have equal numbers; which proceedings of 
the electors ſhall he certified under their hands, and returned to the 
chancellor for the time being. | 


XVII. That 
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Xn. That * ee of ſengtors tall jade of the qualifica- 
tions and elections of members of their body, and on a cotiteſt 
election mall admit to a feat, a as an eleQor,, ſuch qualified perſon 28 
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mall appear to them & to have the greateſt number of legal votes in his 


favour. 
XVIII. "That the l Ee on their i meeting, and be- | 
fore they proceed to the. election of ſenators, take ſuch oath of ſups 
port and fidelity to this State, as this Convention or the legiſlature 
ſhall direct; and alſo an dach, «to ele&, without favour; affection, 
partiality or prejudice, ſuch perſons for ſenators. as they, ig their 
judgment and conſcience, believe beſt qualified for the office. 
XIX. That in caſe of refuſal, death, reſignation, ese 
or removal out of this State, of any ſenator, or on his becomii 
governor, or a member of the council, the ſenate ſhall immediately. 
thereupon, or at their next, meeting thereafter, elect by ballot, in 
the ſame manner as the eleftors are above. directed to chuſe ſenato! 
another perſon in his place for the reſidue of the ſaid'term of fire 
years. 

XX. That not leſs than : a wajority of the 6k hell WES | 
dent (to be choſen by them by ballot) ſhall conſtitute an Houſe for 
the tranſacting any buſineſs, other than that of adjourning. 
XXI. That the ſenate ſhall judge of the elections and 
tions of ſenators. | 
XXII. That the fetate — . e any L except money 
bills, to which their aſſent or diſſent only ſhall be given; and t may | 
receive any other bills from the Houſe of Dog, and aſſent, dif. 
ſent or propoſe amendments. 

XXIII. That the General Aſſembly wah — on the 1 
Monday of November, and if neceflary oftener. 

XXIV. That each Houſe ſhall appoint its own officers, and ſettle 
its own rules of proceeding. | 

XXV. That a perſon of wiſdom, experienẽe mid virtue, ſhall be 
choſen governor, on the ſecond Moriday of November; feveriteen 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, and on the ſecond Monday i in every 
year for ever thereafter,” by the joint ballot of both Houſes, to be 
taken in each Houe reſpettively, depoſited in a conference-room z, 
the boxes to be examined by a joint committee of both Houſes, | 
and the numbers ſeverally reported, that the appointment may be 
entered; which mode of taking the joint ballot of both Houſes ſhalt 


adopted jn all caſes, Bu if two or more ha 
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| ny of battb#i in ner favour, by 7 ich the LN well dot be 
Aetetmiived on the firſt ballot, then a \ ſecond ballot mall be taken, 
| which ſhall be confined to the perſons who on the firſt ballot 15 
abe had an equal nümbet; and if the ballots ſhould again be 
® * val between two or more perſons, then the election of the gover 
„ nor ſhall be deterinined by lot, between thoſe who have equal num- 
* bers; and if the perfor choſen governor hall die, refign, remove 
1 6ut of the State, or refuſe to at (fitting the General Aſſembly) the 
Senate ahd Hoilfe of "Delegates Mall iddmediately thereupon proceed 
60 new choice inmatiner aforeſaid.” © © 
4% XXVI. That tie ſenstors and delegates, on the ſecond Tueſday 
6 | bf November, one thouſand Teven hundred and ſeventy: even, and 
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ove twenty-five years of age, refidents | in the State above three 

Fears next preceding the election, and having therein a freehold of 

. lapds and tenements above the value of one thouſand pounds current 

| — to be the council to the governor ; whoſe proceeding gs Hall 

ways entered e on record, to any part whereof : any member 1 may 

5 | enter his difſent ; , and their advice, if 0 required by the governot 

1 or any member of the council, ſhall be given in writitiy, and figried 
by the members giving the ſame reſpectively; which cite 

* the council ſhall be laid before the Senate or Houle of pete 

when called for by them, 0 or either of them. The council may ap- 

| point their own clerk, who ſhall take ſuch oath of ſupport and fidelity 

4 to this State as this Convention or the legiſlature ſhall direct, and of 


-anghy in ſuch ma ters as he ſhall be directed by the Board to keep 


in. That the delegates to Congreſs from this State ſliall be 
choſen annually, or ſuperſeded in the mean time by the joint ballot 
| of both Houſes of Aſſembly, and that there be a rotation in ſuch 
manner | that at leaſt two of the number be annually changed, ; and 
perſon ſhall | be capab ible of being a delegate to Congre 50 775 
Sint three i in any term of ſix years ; ; and | no perion who holds ap 
ale of profit in the gilt of Congreſs ſhall be eligible to fit i in Bo. 
8 but if Tin, to any ſuch office his ſeat hall be : thereby 
” ted. hat no perſon, unleſs. above twenty-one years, of age, 
d a reſident j in the State more than five ye years next precedin ng the 
e, ind having real and perſoual e Stat * 
TL 3 "value 
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* Hu "That the ſenators. and delegates, immediately. on their 
annual meeting, and before they proceed to any buſineſs, and every 
perſon hereafter elected a ſenator or delegate, before he acts as ſuch, 
ſhall take an oath. of, ſupport and fidelity te to this State as aforeſaid ; 3 
and before the election of a governor, or member of the coupcil, | 
ſhall take an oath, «to ele without fayour, affection, ti or 

prejudice, ſuch perſon as goveroor, or member of the be conch, Fr) 
they in their judgment and wake R den qualifie for the 
office. 

XXIX. That the ſenate and delegates. may adjourn as 
reſpectively: but if me two Houſes ſhould not agree on the, ſame 
time, but adjourn to different days, then ſhall the governor appoint 
and notify one of thoſe days, or ſome. day between, and the Aſſembly 
ſhall then meet and be held accordingly ; and he ſhall, if neceſſary, 
by advice of the council, call them, before the time to which 
ſhall. in any manner be adjourned, on giving not leſt than ten days 
notice thereof; but the governor ſhall not * the Aﬀembly 
otherwiſe than as. aforeſaid, nor prorogue or diſſolve it at any time. 

XXX. That no perſon, unleſs above twenty-five years of age, A 
reſident in this State above five years next preceding the election, 
and having i in the State real and perſonal property above the value of 


five thouſand pounds current money, one thouſand pounds whereof 


at leaſt to be freehold eſtate, ſhall be eligible as governor, 5 
XxXxi. That the governor. ſhall not continue in that office longer 


than three years ſucceſſively, nor be eligible. as governor until the 


expiration of four years after he ſhall have, been out c of that office, 
XXXII. That upon the death, reſignation, or removal out of 


this State, of the governor, the firſt named of the council, for the 


time being, ſhall act as governor, and qualify in the ſame MAnAFT 3 
and ſhall immediately call a meeting of the General Aſſembly, giving 
not leſs than fourteen days. notice of the meeting, at which, megting 
a goyernor ſhall be appointed, in manner aforeſaid, for the r 
of the year, 

XXXU, That che governor, by and with the advice and conſegt 
of the council, may embody the wilitia, and when embodied ſhall 
alone have the direction thereof, and ſhall alſo haye the direction of 
all the regular land, and ſea forces under the laws of this State ; b 
e ae. ade 
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const, and then only fo long 2s they thall approve thereof ; and 
may alone exerciſe all other the executive powers of go verum 
where the concurrence of the council is not required, xccording to 
the laws of this State; and grant reprieves or pardous for any 
crime, except in ſych caſes where the law ſhall 'otherwiſe direct; 
and may, during the receſs of the General Afſembl Ys lay embargoes 
to prevent the departure of any ſhipping, or the exportation of any 
commodities, for any time not exceeding thirry days in any one 
year, ſummoning the General Aſſembly to meet within the time of 
the continuance of. fuch 'embargo; and may alſo order and compel 
any veſſel to ride quarantine, if ſuch veſſel, or the port from which 
ſhe may have come, ſhall, on ſtrong grounds, be ſuſpected to be 
infected with the plague; but the governor ſhall not, on any pre- 
tence, exerciſe any power or prerogative by virtue of oy law, fa 
rute or cuſtom, of England or Great- Brita. 
XXXIV. That the members of the council, or any echt or more 
of them, when convened, ſhall conſtitute a Board for the tranſaRting 
of buſirleſs. That the governor for the time being ſhall preſide in 
the council, and be entitled to a vote on all queſtions in which the 
council ſhall be divided in opinion ; and in the abſence of the gover- 
nor, the firſt named of the council ſhall preſide, and as ſuch ſhall 
alſo vote in all caſes where the other members n in they 
opinion. | 
XXXV. That in caſe of refuſal, death, refignation, diſqualifica- 
tion, or remoyal out of the State, of any perſon choſen a member 
of the. council, the members thereof, immediately thereupon, or at 
their next meeting thereafter, ſhall elect, by ballot, another perſon 
qualified as aforeſaid, in his place, for the reſidue of the year. 
XXXVI. That the agel ſhall have power to make the great ſcal 
of this State, which ſhall be kept by the chancellor for the time 
being, and affixed to all laws, commiſſions, grants and other public 
: teſtimonials, as has been heretofore practiſed i in this State. 
XXXVII. That no ſenator, delegate of Aſſembly, or member of 
the council, if he ſhall qualify as ſuch, ſhall hold or execute any 
office of profit, or receive the profits of any office Exerciſed by any 
other perſon, during the time for which he ſhall be elected: nor 
mall any governor be capable of holding any other office of proſit in 
"this State, while he acts as ſuch; and no perſon holding a place of 
profit, or receiving any part of the profits thereof, or receiving the 
profin, or any part of the profits, ariſing on any agency for the ſp 
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ply of cloathing or proviſions | for the army or SEL or holding any | 
office under the United States, or any of them, or a miniſter or 
preacher of the goſpel of any denomination, or any perſon em- 
ployed in the regular land ſervice, or marine, of this or the Vaited 
States, ſhall have © a feat in en General Allembly, or the council of | 
this State, | 
XXXVUIIL. That every governor, ſenator, delegate to Congreſs or 
Aſſembly, and member of the council, before he act as ſuch, mall 
take an oath, '** That he will not receive, directly or indirectly, at 

zny time, any part of the profits of any office held by any other 
perſon during his acting in his office of governor, ſenator, delegate 
to Congreſs or Aſſembly, or member of the council, or the profits, 
or any part of the profits, ariſing 'on any agency * the ſupply of 
cloathing or provitions for the army or navy.” 

XXXIx. That if any ſenator, delegate to Congrefs or  Aﬀenibly, 
or member of the coyncil, ſhall hold or execute any office of profit, 
or receive, directly or indirectly, at any time, the profits, or any 
part of the profits, of any office exerciſed by any other perſon, during 
his acting as ſenator, delegate to Congreſs or Aſſembly, or member 
of the council, his ſeat, on conviction in a court of law, by the oath 
of two credible witneſſes, ſhall be void, and he ſhall ſuffer the pu- 
niſument for wilful and corrupt perjury, or be baniſhed this State 
for ever, or diſqualified for ever from holding wy office or place of 
truſt or profit, as the court may judge. 

XL. That the chancellor, all judges, the Abdrhey- herd, clerks 
of the General Court, the clerks of the county courts, the regiſters 
of the land office, and regiſters of wills, ſhall hold their commiſſiong 
during good behayiour, removeable only for miſbehaviour, on con- 
viction in a court of law. 

XLI. That there be a regiſter of wills appointed for each county 
who ſhall be commiſſioned by the governor, on the joint recom- ' 
mendation of the Senate and Houſe ot Delegates ; and that upon the 
death, reſignation, diſqualification, or removal out of the county, 
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any by any regiſter of wills, in the receſs of the General Aſſembly, the 
any governor, with the advice of the council, may appoint and commiſ- 
nor ſion a fit and proper Perſon to ſuch yacant office, to hold the ſlate 
it in until the meeting of the General Aſſembly. 


XIII. That theriffs ſhall be elected in each colmny, by bullet: 


every third year, that is to ſay, two perſons for the office of ſheriff 
tor each county, the one of whom hevieg the enyority of W 
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if both have an equal number, either of them, at the diſcretion of | 
the governor, to be commiſſioned by the governor for the faid office, 
and having ſerved for three years, ſuch perſon {hall be ineligible for 
the four years next ſucceeding, bond with ſecurity to be taken every 
year. as uſual, and no fheriff ſhall be qualified to act before the ſame 
Is given. In caſe of death, refuſal, reſignation, diſqualification, or 
removal out of the county, before the expiration of the three years, 
the other perſon, choſen as aforcſaid, ſhall be commiſſioned by the 
ernor to execute the ſaid office for the reſidue, of the ſaid three 
years, the ſaid perſon giving bond with ſecurity as aforeſaid ; and in 
caſe of his death, refuſal, reſignation, diſqualification, or removal 
out of the county, before the expiration of the ſaid three years, the 
vernor, with the advice of the council, may nominate and com- 
miſſion "fit and proper perſon to execute the ſaid office for the re- 
due of the ſaid three years, the ſaid perſon giving bond and ſecurity 
as aforeſaid, The election ſhall be held at the ſame time and place 
appointed for the election of delegates ; and the juſtices there ſum- 
moned to attend for the preſervation of the peace, ſhall be judges 
thereof, and of the qualification of candidates, who ſhall appoint a 
| Clerk to take the ballots. All freemen above the age of twenty-one 
| years, having a freehold of fifty acres of land in the county in which 
they offer to ballot, and reſiding therein; and all freemen above the 
age of twenty-one years, and having property in the State above the 
value of thirty pounds current money, and having refided in the 
county in which they offer to ballot, one whole year next preceding 
the election, ſhall bave a right of ſuffrage ; no perſon to be eligible 
40 the office of ſheriff for a county, but an inhabitant of the ſaid 
county above the age of ,twenty-one years, and having, real and. per- 
fonal property in the State above the value of one thouſand pounds 
current money. The juſtices aforeſaid ſhall examine 4he ballots, 
and the two candidates properly qualified, having 1 in each county the 
majority of legal ballots, ſhall be declared duly elected for the office 
of ſheriff. for ſuch county, and returned to the governor and council, 

with a certificate of the number of ballots for each of them. 

XLIII. That every perſon who ſhall offer to vote ſor delegates, or 
for the election of the ſenate, or for the ſheriff, ſhall (it, required 
by any three perſons qualiſied to vote) before he be admitted to 
poll, rake ſuch oath or affirmation of ſupport and fidelity to this 
nenne. or Eee direct. | 


XLIV. That 
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XIV. That 2 juffice of the pesce may be eligible as 4 feriator; 
delegate, or member of the councll, and W at's 
juſtice of the peace. 

XLV. That no field officer of the militls — 
delegate, or member of the council. 

XLVI. That all civil officers hereafter to be appointed for the fe 
veral counties of this State, ſhall have been reſidents of the county 
reſpectirely, for which they ſhall be appoiated, fix months next be- 
fore their appointment, and ſhall continue refidents of I 
reſpectively, during their continuance in office, 

XLVII. That the judges of the General Court, and juſtices of tho 
county courts, may appoint the clerks of their reſpective courts, and 
in caſe of refuſal, death, refignation, diſqualification, or removal 
out of the county, of any of the ſaid county clerks, in the vacation 
of the county court of which be is clerk, the governor, with the 
advice of the council, may appoint and commiſſion a fit and proper 
perſon to ſuch vacant office reſpectively, to hold the ſame until the. 
meeting of the next General Court, or county, _ as | the oP 
may be. 

XLVII. That the [governor for the time being, with the advice 
and conſent of the council, may appoint the chancellor, and all 
judges and juſtices, the attorney-general, naval officers, officers in 
the regular land and ſea ſervice, offices of the militia, regiſters of 
the land office, ſurveyors, and all other civil officers of' government, 
(aſſeſſors, conſtables and overſeers of the roads only excepted) and 
may alſo ſuſpend or remove any civil officer who has not a commiſſion 
during good behaviour; and may ſuſpend any militia officer for one 
month ; and may alſo ſuſpend or remove any regular officer it the 
land or ſea ſervice ; and the governor may remove or ſuſpend any 
militia officer in purſuance of the judgment of a court martial. 

XLIX. That all civil officers of the appointment of the governor 
and council, who do not hold commiſſions during good behaviour, 
ſhall be appointed annually in the third week of November ; but if 
any of them ſhall be re-appointed, they may continue to act without 
any new commiſſion or qualification; and every officer, though not 
re· appointed, ſhall continue to act until the perſon who ſhall be ap- 
pointed and commiſſioned in his ſtead ſhall be qualified. 

L. That the governor, every member of the council, and every 
judge and juſtice, before they act as ſuch, ſhall reſpectively take an 
= “ That he will not, through favour, affection or partiality, 

yote 
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vote for any perfor to office, and that he will vote for ſuch perſon af 

in his judgment and conſcience be believes moſt fit and beſt qualified 
for the office; and that he has not made, nor will make any promiſe 
er engagement to give his vote or intereſt in favour of any perſon.” 

LI. That there be two regiſters of the land office, one upon the 
weſtern. and one upon the eaſtern ſhore; that ſhort extracts of the 
grant, and certificates of the land on the weſtern and eaſtern ſhores 
| reſpectively be made in ſeparate books, at the public expenſe, and 
depoſited in the offices of the ſaid regiſters i in ſuch manner as ſhall 
| hereafter be provided by the General Aſſembly. 

III. That every chancellor, judge, regiſter of wills, coinmiſtioner 
of the loan. office, attorney-general, ſheriff, treaſurer, naval officer, 
regiſter of the land office, regiſter of the chancery court, and every 
clerk of the common law courts, ſurveyor, and auditor of the public 
accounts, before he acts as ſuch, ſhall take an oath, 4 that he will 
not, directly or indirectly, receive any fee or reward for doing his 
office of but what is or ſhall be allowed by 
law; nor will directly or indire&ly receive the profits, or any part 
of the profits of any office held by any other perſon ; and that he 
does not hold the ſame office in truſt, or for the benefit of any other 
perſon.” 

LIII. That if any governor, chancellor, 5 regiſter of wills, 
attorney- -general, regiſter of the land office, regiſter of the chancery 
eourt, or any clerk of the common law courts, treaſurer, naval of- 
ficer, ſheriff, ſurveyor or auditor of public accounts, ſhall receive, 
directly or indireQly, at any time, the profits, or any part of the 
profits, of any office held by any other perſon, during his acting in 
the office to which he is appointed, his election, appointment and 
commiſſon, on conviction in a court of law, by oath of two credible 
witneſſes, ſhall be void, and he ſhall ſuffer the puniſhment for wilful 
and corrupt perjury, or be baniſhed this State for ever, or diſqualified 
for ever from holding any office or place of truſt or profit, as the 
court may adjudge. 

LIV. That if any perſon ſhall give any bribe, preſent or reward, 
or any promiſe, or any ſecurity for the payment or delivery of any 
money, or any other thing, to obtain or procure a vote to be go- 
vernor, ſenator, delegate to Congreſs or Aſſembly, member of the 
council, or judge, or to be appointed to any of the ſaid offices,. of 
to any office of profit or truſt, now created or hereafter to be created 
| in this State; che perſon giving, and the perſon receiving the ſame, 

| A 
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on e>tivition in a court of law, fliall be for ever diſqualified to bold 
any office of truſt or profit in this State, 

LV. That every perſon appointed to any office of profit or truſt 
mall, before he enters on the execution thereof, take the following 
oath, to wit, I A. B. do ſwear, That I do not hold myſelf bound 
in allegiance to the King of Great-Britain, and that I will be faith- 
ful, and bear true allegiance to the State of Maryland,” and ſhall 
alſo ſubſcribe a declaration of his belief in the Chriſtian religion. 

LVI. That there be a court of appeals, compoſed of perſons of 
integrity and ſound judgment, in the law, whoſe judgrnent ſhall be 
final and concluſive in all cafes of appeal from the General Court, 
Court of Chancery, and Court of Admiralty: that one perſon of 
integrity and ſound judgment in the law be appointed chancellor: 
that three perſons of integrity and ſound judgment in the law be 
appointed judges of the court now called the Provincial Court; and 
that the ſame court be hereafter called and known by the name of 
Tas GENERAL CovurT; which court ſhall fit on the weſtern and 
eaſtern ſhores for tranſacting utid determining the buſineſs of the re- 
ſpective ſhores, at ſuch times and places as the fotos legiſlature of 
this State ſhall direct and appoint. 

LVII. That the ſtile of all laws runs thus, Be it enacted, by the 
General Aſſembly of Maryland: that all public commiſſions and grants 
run thus, The State of Maryland, &c. and ſhall be ſigned by the 
governor, and atteſted by the chancellor, with the ſeal of the State 
annexed, except military commiſſions, which ſhall not be atteſted by 
the chancellor, or have the ſeal of the State annexed : that all writs 
ſhall run in the ſame ſtile, and be teſted, ſealed and ſigned as uſual : 
that all indictments ſhall conclude, Again? the Peace, Government, 
and Dignity of the State. 

LVIII. That all penalties and forfeitures, heretofore going to the 
King or proprietary, ſhall go to the State, ſave only ſuch as the 
General Aſſembly may aboliſh or otherwiſe provide for. 

LIX. That this Form of Government, and the Declaration of 
Rights, and no part thereof, ſhall be altered, changed or aboliſtied, 
unleſs a bill ſo to alter, change or aboliſh the ſame, ſhall paſs the 
General Aſſembly; and be publiſhed at leaſt three months before a 
new election, and ſhall be confirmed by the General Aſſembly after 
a new election of delegates, in the firſt ſeſſion after ſuch new eleo- 
tion: provided, that nothing in this Form of Government which te · 
lates to the eaſtern ſhore particularly; ſhall at any time hereafter be 

Vol. III. K altered, 
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altered, unleſs for the alteration and confirmation thereof at leaſt two- 
thirds of all the members of 2 of the General 2 
hall concur. 

LX. That every bill paſſed by the General Aſſembly, * en · 
groſſed, ſhall be preſented by the ſpeaker of the Houſe of Delegates, 
in the ſenate, to the governor for the time being, who ſhall ſign the 

fame, and thereto affix the great ſeal, in the preſence of the members 
ol both Houſes, Every law ſhall be recorded in the General Court- 
- Office of the weſtern ſhore, and in due time printed, publiſhed, and 
.certified under the great ſeal, to the ſeveral county courts, in the 
ſame manner as hath been heretofore uſed in this State. 

This Declaration of Rights and Frame of Government was afſented 
to, and paſſed in Convention of the Delegates of the freemen of 
Maryland, begun and held at the city of Annapolis, the 14th of Au- 
guſt, A. D. 1776. 


EXPENSES OF GOVERNMENT AND TAXES. 
The annual expenſes of government are eſtimated at about twenty 
. thouſand pounds currency. The revenue ariſes chiefly An taxes 
on real and perſonal property. 
Y 


DARE 1 n 
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” or or 
WASHINGTON, 


IN THE TERRITORY OF COLUMBIA, 


Tux territory of Columbia was ceded to the United States by the 
States of Maryland and Virginia, for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing a fede- - 
ral city, that might become the permanent ſeat of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This city, now building, is called after the name of that brave 
defender of American liberty and ſupporter of the rights of mankind, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, who having vindicated the rights of 
his countrymen, and contributed to the eſtabliſhment of his country's 
independence, has been called by the voice of gratitude and affec- 
tion to fill the higheſt office a generous and brave people had to be. 
ſtow—this city will therefore ſtand as the moſt honourable monu- 
ment of his worth and the people's gratitude that could poſſibly be 
erected ; and we truſt that when it becomes the ſeat of government, 
which it is to be after 1800, that it will recall to the minds of future 
legiſlators his virtues, and the principles on which American liberty 
is founded, and its government eſtabliſhed. This city ſtands at the 
junction of the rivers Potomack and the Eaſtern Branch, in latitude 38 
537 north, extending about four miles up each, including a tract of ter- 
ritory, exceeded in point of convenience, ſalubrity, and beauty, by 
none in America, if any in the world: for although the land is appa - 
rently level, yet by gentle and gradual ſwellings, a variety of elegant 
proſpects are produced, while there is a ſufficient deſcent ta convey 

off the water occafioned by rain. 

Within the limits of the city are twenty-five ſprings of excellent wa- 
ter; and by digging wells, water of the beſt quality is readily had; 

befides theſe, the ſtreams that now run through (a territory, are allo 

to be collected for the uſe of the city. 

The waters of Reedy branch and of Tiber creek may alſo be conveyed 
Ks to 
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to the Preſident's houſe; for the ſource of Tiber creeks elevated about 

two hundred and thirty- ix feet above the level of the tide in the ſaid 
creek, and the perpendicular height of the ground on which the ca- 
' pital is to ſtand, is ſeventy-eight feet above the level of the tide in 
the ſame : the water of Tiber creek may, therefore, be conveyed 
ta the capital, and after watering that part of the city, may be deſ- 
tined to other uſeful purpoſes, 

The Eaſtern Branch is one of the ſafeſt and moſt commodious har- 
bours in America, being ſufficiently deep for the largeſt ſhips for 
about four miles above its mouth; while the channel lies cloſe along 
the edge of the city, and affords a large and capacious harbour. 

The Potomack, although only navigable for ſmall cratt, for a conſi- 
derable diſtance from its banks next to the city, excepting about half 
a mile above the junction of the riyers, will nevertheleſs afford a 
Capacious ſummer harbour; as an immenſe number of ſhips. way, 
ride in the great channel, oppoſite to and below the city, 

The city, being 1 upon the great poſt road. exactly cad 
diſtaut from the — and ſouthern extremities of the Union, and 
nearly ſo from the Atlantic ocean to the Ohio river, upon the beſt 
navigation, in the midſt of the richeſt commercial territory in Ame- 
rica, and commanding the moſt extenſive internal reſources, is by far 
the moſt eligible ſituation for the reſidence of Congreſs; and as it 
is now preflivg forward, by the public ſpirited enterpriſe of the 
people of the United States, and by reigners, it will grow up 
with a degree of rapidity, hitherto unparalleled in the annals of 
cities, and will probably ſoon become. the admiration of the world, 
and one of the principal emporiums of American commerce. 

The joland navigation of the Potomack i is ſo far adyanced, that craft 
loaded with produce now come. down that river and its ſeveral 
branches, from upwards of one hundred and eighty miles to the great 
falls, which are within fourteen miles of the new city. The canals at 
the great. and little falls are nearly completed, and the locks in ſuch 
forwaldneſs, that in the courſe of the preſent yeat, che naviga- 
tion will be entirely opened between tide water and the head branches 
of the Potornack, which will produce a communication by water 
betycen- the city of Waſhington, and the interior parts of Virginia | 
and Maryland, by means of the Potomack, the Shannandoah, the 
South Branch, Opecan, cape Capon, Patterfon's creek, Conoocheague, 
as 2 for upwards of two. hundred miles, through one of 
the the a g healthy, pleaſant, and fertile regions in America, pro: 
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ducing, in vaſt abundance, tobacco of ſuperior quality, bemp, 
Indian corn, wheat and other ſmall grain, with fruit and vegetables 
peculiar to America, in vaſt WUNfanes, and equal in quality to any 
in the United States. 

The lands upon the rotowack above the city. of Waſhiogton, al 
around it, and for fixty miles below, are high and dry, abounding 
with innumerable (ſprings of excellent water, and are well covered with 
large timber of various kinds. A few miles helow the city, upon the 
banks of the Potomack, are inexbauſtible mountains of excellent 
free · ſtone, of the white and red Portland kinds, of which the public 
edifices in the city are now building. Above the city, alſo upon the 
banks of the river, are immenſe. quantities of excellent coal, lime 
ſtone, and marhle, with blue ſlate of the beſt quality. 

The founding of this city in ſuch an eligible ſituation, and upon 
ſuch a liberal and elegant plan, will by future generations be conſi- 
dered as a high proof of the judgment and wiſdom, of the preſent go- 
ent of the United States, and whilſt 1 its name will keep freſh in 
mind to the end of time, the many virtues and amiable qualities of 
the Preſident, the city itſelf will be a ſtanding monument of their 
public ſpirit, 

The plan of this city, agreeably. to the directions of the Preſident 
of the United States, Was defigned and drawn by the celebrated 
Major L. Enfant, and is an inconceivable _ improvement upon all 
others, combining not only convenience, regularity, elegance of 
proſpect, and a free circulation of air, but eyery thing rend and 
beautiful that can poſſibly be introduced i into a city. 

The city is divided into ſquares or grand diyifions, by the 
ſtreets running due north, ſouth, eaſt and weſt, which form the 
ground-work of the plan. However, from the capitol, the Prefident's 
houſe, and ſome of the important areas in the city, run tranſverſe 
avenues or diagonal ſtreets, from one material object to another, which 
not only produce a. variety of charming proſpects, but, remove that 
inſipid ſameneſs that renders ſome other great cities uppleaſing, 
Theſe great leading ſtreets are all one hundred and ſixty feet wide, i in- 
cluding a pavemept of ten feet, and a gravel walk of thirty feet planted 
with trees on each Hide, which will leave eighty feet of paved ſtreet for 
carriages, The reſt of the ſtrects are in general one hundred and ten 
feet wide, with a few only ninety fert, except North, South, and 
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of Eaſt Capitol ſtreets, which are one hundred and ſixty feet. The 
0+ diagonal ſtreets are named. after the reſpective States compoſing the 
A Vaion, while thoſe running north and ſouth are, from the capitol 


3 a eaſtward, 
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ealtivird, netbed, Eaſt Firſt ſtreet, Eaſt Second Street, Ar. und 


- thoſe weſt of it are in the ſame manner called Weſt Firſt ſtreet, Welt 


Second ftreet, &c. thoſe running eaſt and weſt are from the capitol 
northward named, North A ſtreet, North B ſtreet, &c. and thoſe 
ſouth of it are called South A fireet, South B ſtreet, &c. 
Tube ſquares, or diviſions of the city, have their numbers inferted 
| In the plan, and amount to eleven hundred and fifty. The rectangular 
ſhares generally contain from three to fix acres, and are divided 
into lots of from forty to eighty feet front, and their depth from about 
one hundred and ten to three hundred feet, according n fize & 
the ſquare. 

"The irregular diviſions debe by the diagonal ſtreets are ſome 
of them ſmall, but are generally in valuable fitnations. Their acute 
points are all to be cut off at forty feet, ſo that no houſe in the city 
will have an acute corner. The lots in theſe irregular ſquares will all 
turn at a right angle with the reſpective ſtreets, although the backs of 
the houſes upon them will not ſtand parallel to one another, which 
a matter of little or no conſequence. ' 

By the rules declared and publiſhed by the Preſident of the —_ 
States, for regulating the buildings within the city, all houſes muſt be 
of ſtone or brick - their walls muſt be parallel to the ſtreets, and either 
placed immediately upon them, or withdrawn therefrom at pleaſure, 
The walls of all houſes upon ſtreets one hundred and fixty feet wide 
muſt be at leaſt thirty feet high ; but there is no en i to 
| build or improve in any limited time. | | | 

- The area for the capitol, or houſe for the legiſlative tone is wy 
ated upon the moſt beautiful eminence it the city, ahout à mile from 
the Eaſtern Branch, and not müct more from the 'Potomack, 
_ commanding a full and complete view of every part of the city, as 
well as a conſiderable extent of the country around. The Preſident's 
hoyſe will ſtand upon a riſing ground, not far from the banks of 


the Potomack, poſſeſſing a delightful water proſpect, together with 
2 commanding view of the capitol, and ſome other material parts 


of the city. 
Pie ſouth from the-Prefident's houſe, and due weſt from the 


_ | capitol, run two great pleaſure parks or malls, which interſe& and 


terminate upon the banks of the Potomack, and are to be ornamented 


at the fides by a varie of elegant buildings, and houſes for foreign 
Miniſters, Acc. 
Inter. 
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croſs. one another, are à variety of open areas, formed in yatious 
regular figures, which in great cities are extremely uſeful. and or- 
namental. 

Fifteen of the eee ee 
ferent States compoſing the Union; not only to bear their reſpectire 
names, but as proper places for them to erect ſtatues, obeliſks, or 
columns, to the memory of their favourite eminent men. Upon the 
ſmall eminence, where a line due weſt from the capitol, and due 
ſouth from the Preſident's houſe would interſect, is to be erected 


where Maſſachuſetts and Georgia ſtreet meets, is intended for a 
Marine Hoſpital, with its gardens. 

The area at the ſouth end of Eaſt Eight ſtreet is for the general 
exchange, and its public walks, &c.—The broad black line, which 


Branch at two places, is a canal, which is to be eighty feet wide, and 
eight feet deep. The area, where South G ſtreet croſſes the canal, is 
intended to contain a city hall, and a baſon of water z there being 
a very large ſpring in the middle of it. 

The area, at the junction of the rivers, or magazines, 
and arſenals. 


preſent ferry is at the lower end of Kentucky ſtreet, where the great 
road now croſſes the Eaſtern Branch. The Tiber, which is the prin- 
cipal ſtream that paſſes through the city, is to be collefcd in grand 


to different parts of the city; while its ſurplus will fall down. in beau- 
tiful caſcades, through the public gardens weſt of the capitol into the 


houſes, churches, colleges, theatres, &c. In order to execute the 
plan, a true meridional line was drawn by celeſtial obſervation, which 
paſſes through the area intended for the capitol. This line was croſs 
ſed by another, running due eaſt and weſt, which paſſes through the 
lame area, Theſe lines were accurately meaſured, and made the 


by a tranſit inſtrument, and the acute angles determined by actual 
meaſurement, thus leaving nothing to the uncertainty of the com 


Interſperſed through the city, where the moſt. material ſtreets ' 


an equeſtrian ſtatue of Gznzzar WASHINGTON | The building 98 


runs along part of North B ſtreet, and, ſeparating, joins the Eaſtera 


At the eaſt end of Eaſt Capitol ſtreet js to be a be and the 


reſervoir beſide the capitol, from whence it will be carried in pipes 


canal, In various parts of the city, places are allotted for market 


baſis on which the whole plan was executed. All the lines were ran 


mh. 
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| The Preſident of the United States in locating the ſeat of this ty, 
Sew upon the proprietors of the ſoil to cede à certain portion of 
the lots in every fituation, to be ſold by his direction, and the prs. 
ceeds to be ſolely applied to the public buildings, and other works 
of public utility within the city. This grant will produce about fifteen 
thouſand lots, and will be ſufficient, not only to erect the public 
buildit ings, but to dig the canal, conduct water through the city, 
and to pave and light the ſtreets, which will fave a heavy tax that 
ariſes in other cities, and conſequently render the lots confiderably 
more valuable. 
I be grants of money made by Virginia and Maryland being ſuff. 
* dient, few of the public lots were ſold, till the 1th day of September, 
4 n 5 1793, when the demand was conſiderable, as the monied men in 
. ES Europe and America had turned their attention to this great national 
ApS object. 
At the cloſe of the year 1792, moſt of the ſtreets were run, and 
the ſquares divided into lots. The canal was partly dug, and the 
greateſt part of the mateyzals provided for the public buildings, which 
are entirely of freeſtone poliſhed, and are now carrying on with all 
poſlible expedition. Several private houſes were erected, ànd a great 
many proprietors of lots' were preparing to build, The city now 
makes a noble appearance, many of the public buildings beivg in 
great forwardneſs, or finiſhed, and a great number of houſes built. In 
the month of June laſt, eleven thouſand artificers, befides nant 
were employet in the different works. 
Tue public lots in the city of Waſhington open a 1e field fot 
ſpeculation i in America, and there is every probability of their being 
run up to an enormous price, as 'the public buildings are advanced 
for although'lands in America, from their quantity, ate leſs valuable 
than Hole in Britain, yet lots in cities geiierally ſell high. | 
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SITUATION, EXTENT, . + 
1 | 
. — state is fitnated. 0 0? as 5 weſt longitude: from 
Philadelphia and 46? 30% and 40 30 north. latitude. Its length ip 
about four hundred and forty· ſix miles, and its breadth two hundred 
and twenty: four. It is bounded on the eaſt by the Atlantic, on the north 
by a libe of latitude, croffing the eaſſern ſhore through Watkins's 

Point, being about 37 57/ north latitude; from thence by a ſtraight 
line to Cinquac, near the induth bf the Potomack z.thence by the po- 
tomack, which is common to Virginia and Maryland, to the firſt foun- 
tain of its northern branch ; thence by a meridian: line, palfiog 
through. that fountain till it interſects a line running eaſt and weſt, 
in latitude 39 43“ 42 4”. which divides Maryland from Petinſyl- 
vania, which was marked by Meſſrs. Maſon and Dixon ; thence by 
that line, and a continuation of it weſtwardly to the completion of five 
degrees of longitude from the eaſtern boundary of Pennſylvatiia, in 
the ſame latitude; and thence by a meridian line to the Ohio; on 
the weſt by the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi, to latitude 369 30 horth; aud 
on the ſouth by the line of latitude laſt : mentioned. By admeaſure- 
ments through nearly the whole of this laſt line, and ſupplying the 
unmeaſured parts from good data, the Atlantic and Miſſiſſippi are 
found in this latitude to be ſeven hundfed and fitty:eight miles diſ- 
rant, equal to 130 35 of longitude, reckoning fifty - five miles and three 
thouſand one hundred and forty- four fert to the degree. This being 
our comprehenſion of American longitude, that of their nn taken 
ae this and Maſon and Dixon's line, is 3? 13' 42 4”, equal to 
Vo. III. L about 
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about Fr hundred and twenty-three miles, ſuppoſing a degree of 4 
great circle to be fixty-nine miles, eight hundred and ſixty· four feet 
as computed by Caſſini. Theſe boundaries include an area ſomewhat 
triangular, of one hundred and twenty-one thouſand five hundred and 
twenty-five ſquare miles, whereof, ſeventy-nine thouſand fix hundred 
and fifty lie weſtward of the Allegany mountains, and fifty-ſeven 
thouſand and thirty-four weſtward 'of the meridian of the mouth of 
the Great Kanhawa, This State is therefore one third larger than 
the iſlands of Great-Britain- and Ireland, which are reckoned at 
_ eighty-eight thouſand three hundred and fifty-feven ſquare miles. 
Theſe limits reſult from, iſt, The antient charters from tho 
crown of England, ad, The grant of Maryland to Lord Baltimore, 
and the ſubſequent determinations of the Britifh court as to the ex- 
tent of that grant. 3d, The grant of Pennſylvania to William Penn, 
and a compact been the General Aſſemblies of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia and Pennſylvania as to the extent of that grant. 4th, The 
- grantofCarolina, and actual location of its northern boundary, by con- 
. ſent of both. parties. th, The treaty of Paris of 1563. 6th,: The 
confirmation of the charters of the neighbouring States by the Con-; 
vention of Virginia at the timg of conſtituting their Commonwealth, 
2th, The ceſſion made by Virginia to Congreſs of * the r to 
eee eee / 98 1 
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e country, it will be expected that the ume f is not 
the fame in- all its parts. It is remarkable that, proceeding on the 
fame parallebof latitude weſterly, the climate becomes colder in like 
manner as when you proceed northwardly. This continues to be the 
caſe till you attain the ſummit of the Allegany, which is the higheſt 
land between the ocean and the Miffiflippi. From thence, deſcending 
ja the fame latitude to the Miſfiippi, the change reverſes ; and, if 
we may believe travellers, it becomes warmer there than it is in the 
ſame latitude on the ſea fide. Their teſtimony is ſtrengthened by the 
vegetables and animals which ſubſiſt and multiply there naturally, 
and do not on the ſea coaſt, Tlius catalpas grow ſpontaneouſly on 
the Miſliffippi, as far as the latitude of gye, and reeds as far-as. 38% 
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The cabins winds, caſt of the mountains, are moſt predomi- 
nant. Next to theſe, on the ſea coaſt, the north-eaſt, and at the 
mountains, the north-weſt winds prevail. The difference between 


theſe winds is very great. The north. eaſt is loaded with vapour, 
- jnſomuch that the ſalt manufacturers have found that their chryſtals 


would not ſhoot while that blows ; it occaſions a diſtreſſing chill, 


and a heavineſs and depreſſion of the ſpirits. The north-weſt is dry, 


cooling, elaſtic, and animating. - The. eaſt and ſouth-eaſt breezes 
come on generally in the afternoon, They have advanced into the 


country very ſenſibly within the memory of people now living. ir. 


Jefferſon reckons the extremes of heat and cold to be 98˙ above agd 


bo below o, in Fahrenheit's thermometer. 


That fluctuation between heat aud cold, fo deftrudtive to fruit, 
in the ſpring ſeaſon, prevails leſs in Virginia than in Pennſylvania ; 
nor is the overflowing of the rivers: in Virginia ſo extenſive or fo 
frequent at that ſeaſon, as thoſe of the New-England States; 
becauſe the ſnows in the farmer do. not lie accumulating all winter, 
to be diſſolved all at once in the ſpring, as they do ſometimes in 
the latter. In Virginia, below the mountains, ſnow ſeldom lies 
more than a day or two, and ſeldom a week ; and the large rivers 
ſeldom freeze over. Thc fluctuation of weather, however, is 
ſufficient to render the winters and ſprings very unwholeſome, as 
the inhabitants during thoſe ſeaſons have to walk in almoſt perpetual 
mire, 

The months of June and July, though aha the hotteſt, are the 
molt healthy in the year. The weather is then dry and leſs liable 
to change than in Apguſt and September, when the rain ronment 
and ſudden variations take place. 

On the ſea coaſt, the land is low, generally within twelve 
feet of the level of the ſea, interſected in all directions with ſalt 
creeks and rivers, the heads of which form ſwamps and marſhes, 
and fenny ground, covered with water in wet ſeaſons, The un- 
cultivated lands are covered with large trees and thiek under- 
wood. The vicinity of the ſea, and ſalt creeks and rivers, oeca- 


although under the ſame latitude, one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty miles in the country, deep ſnows, and frozen rivers fre- 


quently happen, for a ſhort ſeaſon, yet here ſuch occurrences are 


conſidered as phenomena 3 for theſe reaſons, the trees are often i in 


bloom az, early as the laſt of February ; EY however, 
L 2 UN. 


fion a conſtant moiſture and warmth of the atmoſphere, ſo that 


- 
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il the end of April, the inhabitants are incommoded'by old r rains, 
piercing winds, and ſharp froſts, which ſubject them to the inſlam- 


. diſeaſes, known here under the names of F we * 
| Fipneumony. 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY, MOUNTAIN 8, RIVERS, 4 ue 


The whole country below the mountains, which are about one 
| hundred and fifty, ſome ſay two hundred miles from the ſea, islevel, 
and ſeems from various appearances to have been once waſhed by che 
fea, The land between York and James rivers is very level, and its 
ſurface about forty feet above high water mark. It appears, from 
obſervation, to have ariſen to its preſent height, at different periods 
far diſtant from each other, and that at theſe periods i it was waſhed by 
the ſea; for near York-town, where the banks are perpendicular, you 
firſt ſce a Aratum, intermixed with ſmall ſhells, reſembling a mixture 
of clay and ſand, and about five feet thick; on this lies horizontally, 
| ſmall white ſhells, cockle, clam, &c. an inch or two thick; then a 

body of carth ſimilar to that firſt mentioned, eighteen inches thick; 

then a layer of ſhells and another body of earth ; on this a layer of 
three feet of white ſhells mixed with ſand, on which lay a body of 
oyſter ſhells ſix feet thick, which are covered with earth to the ſur- 
face, The oyſter ſhells are ſo united by a very ſtrong cement that 
they fall, only when undermined, and then in large bodies, from one 
to twenty tons weight. They have the appearance on the ſhore of 
large rocks, * | 

. Theſe appearances continue in a greater or ara in the banks 
. of James river, one hundred miles from the ſea; the appearances 
then vary, and the banks are filled with ſharks! teeth, bones of large 
and ſmall fiſh petrified, and many other petrifactions, ſome reſembling 
the bones of land and other animals, and alſo vegetable ſubſtances. 
Theſe appearances are not confined to the river banks, but are ſeen 
In various places in gullies at confiderable diſtances from the rivers 
| In one part of the State for ſeventy miles in length, by ſinking a well 

you apparently come to the bottom of what was formerly a water - 
courſe. And even as high up as Botetourt county, among the Alle- 
' gany mountains, there is a tract of land, judged to be forty thouſand 
deres, furrounded on every fide by mountain, which | is entirely c0- 
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ames river, of as many as one thouſand acres, appears at a diſtance 

as if covered with ſnow, but on examination the white appearance is 
found to ariſe from a bed of clam ſhells, Ws TP eres vhs 
have become fine and mixed with the earth. ? 

It is worthy notice, that the mountains in this State are on ſol- 
tary and ſcattered confuſedly over the face of the country; but com- 
mence at about one hundred and fifty miles from the ſea caaſt;-are 
diſpoſed i in ridges one behind another, running nearly parallel with 
the ſea coaſt, though rather approaching it as they advance north- 
eaſtwardly. To the ſouth-weſt, : as the tract of country between the 
ſea coaſt and the Miffiſſippi becomes narrower, 1 
verge into a ſingle ridge; which, as it approaches the gulph of 
Mexico, ſubſides into plain country, and gives riſe to ſome of os 
waters of that gulph, and particularly to a river called Apalachicola, 
probably from the Apalachies, an Indian nation formerly reſiding on 
it. Hence the mountains giving riſe to that river, and ſeen from its vari- 
ous parts, were called the Apalachian mountains, being in fact the 
end or termination only of the great ridges paſſing through the conti- 
nent. European geographers, however, have extended the ſame north · 
wardly as far 2s the mountains extended ; ſome giviog it after theic 
ſeparation into different ridges, to the Blue Ridge, others to the 
North mountains, others to the Allegany, others to the Laurel Ridge, 
as may be ſeen i in their different maps. But none. of theſe ridges 
were ever known by that name to the inhabitants, either native or 
emigrant, but as they ſaw them ſo called in European maps. In the 

fame direction generally are the veins of lime - ſtone, coal, and other 
minerals bitherto diſcovered ; and ſo range the falls of the great 
rivers, + But the courſes. of the great rivers are at right angles with 
theſe. James and the Potomack penetrate through all the ridges of 
mountains eaſtward of the Allegany, which is broken by no water- 
courſe. It is in fact the ſpine of the country between the Atlantic on 
one fide, and the Miſſiſſippi and St. Lawrence on the other. The 
paſſage of the Potomack through the Blue ridge is perhaps one of the 
moſt ſtupendous ſcenes in nature. You ſtand on a very high point of 
land. On your right comes up the Shenandoah, having ranged along 
the foot of the mountain an hundred miles to ſeek a vent ; on your 
el approgeker the Potomack, in que. of « paige e io-ha wp 
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rend it aſunder, and paſs off to the ſea, The firſt glance of thiy 


© been dammed up by the Blue ridge of mountains, and have formed 


down from its ſummit to its baſe. The piles of rock on each hand, 


chat is wild and tremendous. For the mountain, being cloyen aſun- 
der, preſents to the eye, through the cleft, a ſmall catch of ſmooth 


| You, as it were, from the riot and tumult ragring around, to paſi 


pices hanging in fragments over you, and within about twenty mile: 


hood of the Natural Bridge, are people [who have paſſed their liyes 


from thoſe of the Miſſiſſippi, its ſummit is doubtleſs more elevated above 


compared with the baſe on which it ſtands, is not ſo, great as that of 
ſome others, the country riſing behind the ſucceſſive ridges like the 
+ eps of ſtairs. The mountains of the Blue ridge, and of theſe. the 
peaks of Otter are thought to be of a greater height meaſured; from 
their baſe than any others in Virginia, and perbaps in North-Ame- 
rica, From data, which may be found a . conjecture, ve 


- 


> 


went of their junction, they. ruth together againſt the -mountain 


ſcene hurries our ſenſes into the opinion, that this earth has been 
greated in time, that the mountains were formed firſt, that the river 
began to flow afterwards; that in this place particularly they have 


an ocean which filled the whole valley; that continuing to riſe, they 
have at length broken oyer at this ſpot, and have torg the mountain 


but particularly on the Shenandoah, the evident marks of their dif. 
ruption and avulſion from their beds by the moſt powerful agents of 
nature, corroborate the impreſſion ; but the diſtant finiſhing which 
nature has given to the picture, is of a very different character. It 
is a true cantraſt to the fore ground; it is as placid and delightful, as 


blue -hofizon, at an infinite diſtance, in the plain country, inviting 


through the breach and participate of the calm below, Here the eye 
ultimately compoſes itſelf ; and that way too, the road actually leads, 
You croſs the Potomack above the junction, paſs along its ſide 
through the baſe of the mountain for three miles, its terrible preci- 


reach Frederick-town and the fine country round that, This ſcene 
is worth a voyage acroſs the Atlantic. Yet here, as in the neighbour- 


within half a dozen miles, and have neyer been to ſurvey theſe mo- 
numents of a war between rivers and mountains, which muſt have 
ſhaken the earth itſelf to its center. The height of the mountains 
has not yet been eſtimated with any degree of exactneſs. The Alle- 
gany being the great ridge which divides the waters of the Atlantic 


the ocean than that of any other mountain, But its relative height, 


ſuppoſe 
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which is not a fifth part of the height of the mountains of South; 
dur latitude to preſerve ice in the open air unmelted through the year, 
The ridge of mountains next beyond the Blue ridge, called the North 
mountain, is of the greateſt extent; ns ee, 
by the Indians the Endleſs mountains. K thus £1 of 0 

The Ouaſioto mountains are fifty or ſixty miles wide at the Gap. 
Theſe mountains abound in coal, lime, and free-ſtone ; the ſutninhits 
of them are generally covered with a good foil, and a variety of 


timber; and the low, mr e nary, =... 
watered. 0 


geography of its rivers, pars: e e n 
igation, however, may be imperfectiy noted. u- Eats, 

Roanoke, ſo far as it lies within MN $row Hr 
gable but for canoes, or light batteaux; and even for theſe; in ſuch 
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Ce! 1felves of it at all. 
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hole of Elizabeth river, the loweſt of thoſe which run into ſames 


. 8 


8 


ſhips. The channel is from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
fathoms wide, and at common flood tide, affords eighteen feet water 
o Norfolk. The Strafford, a fixty gun ſhip, went there, lightening 
herſelf acroſs the bar at Sowell's point. The Fier Rodrigue, pierced 
or ſixty-four guns, and carrying fifty, went there without lightening. 
raney iſtand, at the mouth of this river, commands its channel tole- 
rably well. 

Nanſemond river is . to Sleepy Hole, ſor veſſel of two 
undred and fifty tons; to Suffolk, for thoſe of one hundred tons; 
and to Milner's, for thoſe of twenty-five. Pagan creek-affords eiglx 
or ten feet water to Smithfield, which admits veſſels of twenty tons. 
hickahominy has at its mouth a bar, on which is only twelve feet 
ater at common flood tide, Veſſels paſting that, may go eight miles 
Ip the river; thoſe of ten feet draught may go four miles —_— 
1 thoſe of ſix tons burthen twenty miles farther. 


The Appamattox may be navigated as far as Broadways, by any 
{cl which has croſſed Harriſon's bar in James river ; it keeps eight 
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America, nor one third of the height which would be neceſſary in 
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James river, and its waters, 0 feen u iht thd | 


river, is a harbour, and would contain upwards of three hundred 
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Blue Ridge it is called the Fluvanna; and thence to its ſource; 


mile, and is contained within very high banks; cloſe under which 


eee r . At the confluence of Px 
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ernie feet vater a mile or two higher up to Fiſher's bar, ag 
ſaur ſeet on that and en to Peterburg,ywhere all cavignti 
. ceaſes. 


9 CHNSORS AelE affords hhrbour, for veſſels of any fis * 


but not in ſafety through the whole winter ; and there is 


navigable water for them as far as Mulberry iſland. A. forty gun ſhip 
goes to James-town, and, lightening: herſelf, may may paſs to Harriſon's 


dar on which there is only fifteen feet water. Veſſels of two hundred 
and fifty tons may go to Warwick 3 thoſe of one hundred and twenty. 
five go to Racket's, a mile below Richmond; from. thence is about 


ſeyen feet water to Richmond; and about the center of Ihe town; 
four feet and a half, where the navigation is interrupted by falls; 


which in a courſe of fix miles deſcend about eighty feet perpendicu- 


lar: above theſe it'is reſumed in canoes. and batteayx, and is proſe- 
cuted ſafely and advautageouſly to within ten miles of the Blue 
Ridge; and even through the Blue Ridge a ton weight has beet 
brouglit; and the expenſe would bat be great, when compared with 
its object, to open a tolerable navigation up Jackſon's river and Car. 
penter's creek, to within twenty-five miles of | Howard's .creek of 
Green Briar, both of which have then water enough to float veſſels 
into the Great Kanbawa. In fome future ſtate of population, it i 
poſſible that its navigation may alſo be made to interlock with that of 
Potomack, and through that to communicate by a ſhort portage with 
the Ohie, It is to be noted, that this river is called in the mapi 
James river, only to its confluence with the Rivanna; thence to the 


Jackſon's river. But in common ſpeech it is called James river t0 
its ſource. 

The Rivanna, a bench of James river, | is 3 for canoes 
and batteanx to its interſection with the ſonth-weſt mountains, which 
is about twenty-two miles; and may eaſily be opened to navigati 
through thoſe mountains, to its fork above Charlotteſville. 
Tork river, at Yorketown, affords the beſt harbour in the State for 
veſſels of the largeſt ſize. The river there narrows to the width of : 


abe- veſſels may ride. It holds four fathom water at high tide fol 
twenty-five miles above York to the mouth of Porapotank, where the 
tiver is a mile and a half wide, and the channel only ſeventy-five fa- 


munkey 
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— in reduced to three fathom a which 


continues up Pamunkey to Cumberland, where the width is ohe hun 


dred yards, and up Mattapony to within two miled of Frazier's ferry, 
where it becomes two and a half fathom deep, and holds that about 
2 miles. Pamunkey is then capable of navigation for loaded 
to Brockman's bridge, fifty miles above 1 gf 
and Cs . bridge, eee. miles e 


mouth. 


| Piankatank, be! little. rivers. mk out of Mobjack be, 5 


thoſe of the eaſtern ſhore, receive only very ſmall veſſels, and 


can but enter them. Rappahannock affords four fathom water to 


Hobbe's Hole, and two fathoms from e Mn one 
hundred and ten miles. 

The Potomack is ieee eee at the 3 1 
a half at Nomony bay; three at Aquia; one and a half at Hallooing 
point; one and a quarter at Alexandria. Its ſoundings are ſeven fa- 
thom at the mouth; fiye at St. George's iſland ; four and a half at 
Lower Matchodic ; three at Swan's. point, and thence up to Alex- 
andria ; thence ten feet water to. the falls, which. are thirteen miles 
above Alexandria, The tides in the Potomack are not very ſtrong, 
excepting after great rains, when the ebb, is pretty ſtrong, then there 
is little or no flood; and there is never more than four or five 
hours flood, except with long and ſtrong ſouth winds. 

The diſtance from the capes of Virginia to the termination 'of the 
tide water in this river is above three hundred miles, and nayigable 
for ſhips of the greateſt burthen, nearly that diſtance. From thence 
this river, obſtructed by four conſiderable falls, extends through a 
vaſt tract of inhabited country towards /its ſource. Theſe. falls are, 
iſt, The Little Falls, three miles above tide water, in which diſtance 
zhere is a fall of thirty-ſix feet; ad, The Great Falls, fix miles 
higher, where is a fall of ſeventy-ſix ſeet in one mile and a quartet; 
3d, The Seneca Falls, fix miles above the former, which form ſliort, 
irregular rapids, with a fall of about ten feet; and 4th, The She- 
nandoah Falls, fixty miles from the Seneca, where is a fall of about 
thirty feet in three miles: from wich laſt, fort Cumberland is 
about one hundred and twenty miles diſtant. The obſtructions which 
are oppoſed to the Wann falls my 
nn e ee ee eee 
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Early in the year 178 6, the legiſlatures of Virginia and Maryland 
paſſed acts to encourage opening the navigation of this river. It was 
eſtimated that the expenſe of the works would amount to fifty thou. 
ſand pounds ſterling, and ten years were allowed for their comple. 
tion; but the preſident and directors of the incorporated company 
have fince ſuppoſed that forty-five thouſand pounds would be ade- 
quate to the operation, and that it would be accompliſhed in a Horter 
period than was ſtipulated. Their calculations are founded on the 
progreſs already made, and the ſummary mode eſtabliſhed for en- 
fofcing the collection of the dividends, as the money may become 
neceſſary. 
As ſoon as the proprietors ſhall begin to receive toll, they will 
doubtleſs find an ample compenſation for their pecuniary advances, 
By an eſtimate made many years ago, it was calculated that the 
amount in the commencement would be at the rate of eleven thou. 
ſand eight hundred and ſeventy-five pounds, Virginia, currency, per 
annum. The toll muſt every year become more productive; as the 
quantity of articles for exportation will be augmented in à rapid 
ratio, with the increaſe of population and the extenſion of ſettlements, 
In the mean time the effect will be immediately ſeen in the agricul. 
ture of the interior country ; for the multitude of horſes now em- 
ployed in carrying produce to market, will then be uſed altogether for 
the purpoſes of tillage. But in order to form juſt conceptions of the 
utility of this inland navigation, it would be requiſite to notice the 
long rivers which empty into the Potomack, and even to take a ſur- 
vey of the geographical poſition of the weſtern waters. 
The Shenandoah, which empties juſt above the Blue mountains | 
may, according to report, be made navigable, at a trifling expenſe, 
more than one hundred and fifty miles from its confluence with the 
Fotomack; and will receive and bear the produce of the richeſt part 
of the State, Commiſſioners have been appointed to form a plan, 
and to eſtimate the expenſe of opening the channel of this river, if on 
examination it ſhould be found prafticable. The South Branch, 
ſtill higher, is navigable in its actual condition nearly or quite one 
hundred miles, through exceedingly fertile lands. Between theſe on 
the Virginia fide are ſeveral ſmaller rivers, that may with eaſe be im- 
proved, ſo as to afford a paſſage for boats. On the Maryland fide 
are the Monocaſy, Antietam, and Conegocheague, ſome of which 
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— State of Maryland, and have their ſources in Penn- 
ſylvania. 

" From fort Cymberland, © or Wille! creek, one or two good wagon 
roads may be had, where the diſtance is from thirty-five" to forty 
miles, to the Youghiogany, a large and navigable branch of the 
Monongahela, an the Allegany at fort 
Pitt. 
But by paſſing farther; up the Potomack than fort Cumberland, 
which may very eaſily be done, a portage by a good waggon road to 
Cheat river, another large. branch of the Monongabela, can be ob- 
tained through a ſpace which ſome ſay is twenty, others twenty-two, 
others twenty-five, and none more than thirty miles. | 

When arrived at either of theſe weſtern waters, the navigation 
through that immenſe region is opened by a thouſand directions, and 
to the lakes in ſeveral places by portages of leſs than ten miles ; and 
by one portage, it is aſſerted, of not more than a ſingle mile. 

Notwithſtanding it was ſneeringly ſaid by ſome foreigners, at the 
beginning of this undertaking, that the Americans were fond of en- 
gaging in ſplendid projects which they could never accompliſh, yet 
it is hoped the ſucceſs of this firſt eſſay towards improving their in- 
land navigation, will reſcue them from the reproach intended to 
have been fixed upon their national character, by the unmerited im- 
putation. 

The Gieat Kanheora is a river of ccndiderable nate for the forility 
of its land, and ſtill more, as leading towards the head waters of 
James river. Nevertheleſs, it is doubtful whether its great and nu- 
merous rapids will admit a navigation, but at an expenſe to which it 
will require ages to render its inhabitants equal, The great obſtacles 
begin at what are called the Great Falls, ninety miles above the 
mouth, below which are only five or fix rapids, and theſe paſſable, 
with ſome. difficulty, even at low water. From the falls to the 
mouth of Green Briar is one hundred miles, and thence to the lead 
mines one hundred and twenty. It is two hundred and eighty yards 
wide at its mouth. 

The Little Kanhawa is one hundred and fifty yards wide at the 
mouth. It yields a/ navigation of ten miles only. Perhaps its nor- 
thern branch, called Junius's creek, which interlocks with the weſtern 


waters of Monongahela, may one day admit a ſhorter paſſage from 
the latter into the Ohio. 
M2 Beſides 
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| Befides the rivers we have now mentioned, there are many others 
of leis note, nevertheleſs the State does not abound with good fiſh ; 
ſturgeon, ſhad and herring are the moſt plenty ; perch, ſheepſhead, 
drum, . rock fiſh, and trout, are common ; befides theſe, they haye 
oyſters, crabs, fhrimps, ' &c. in abundance. The fprings in this 
State are almoſt innumerable. In Auguſta there is a remarkable 
caſcade, it bears the name of the Falling Spring. It is a water vf 
James river, where it is called Jackſon's river; viſing in the warm 
ſpring mountains about twenty miles ſouth-weſt of the warm ſpring, 
and flowing into that valley. About three quarters of a mile from 
its ſource it falls over a rock two hundred feet into thelelley below. 
The ſheet of water is broken in its breadth by the rock in two or three 
places, but not at all in its height. Between the ſheet and rock, at 
the bottom, you may walk acroſs dry. This cataract will bear no 
compariſon with that of Niagara, as to the quantity of water com- 
poſing it, the ſheet being only twelve for fifteen ect wide aboye, and 
fomewhat more ſpread below; but it is half as high again. 

; BW 31 11 40 IM 
SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, &c. 

The ſoil below the mountains ſeems to have acquired a character 
for goodneſs which it by no means deſerves. Though not rich, 
it is well ſuited to the growth of tobacco and Indian corn, and parts 
of it for wheat. Good crops of cotton, flax and hempare alſo raiſed; 
and in ſome counties they have plenty of cyder, and exquiſite brandy, 
diſtilled from peaches, which grow in great abundance upon the nu- 
merous rivers of the Cheſapeak. 

The planters, before the war, paid their Srintipal attention to the 
culture of tobacco, of which there uſed to be exported, generally, 
fifty-five thouſand hogſheads a year. Since: the revolution they are 
turning their attention more to the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, 
barley, flax and hemp. It is expected that this State will add the 
article of rice to the liſt of exports; as it is ſuppoſed a large body of 
ſwamp, in the eaſternmoſt counties, is capable of producing it. 
Horned or neat cattle are bred in great numbers in the weſtern 
counties of Virginia, as well as the States ſouth of it, where they 
have an extenſive range, and mild winters, without any permanent 
nos. They run _ are not houſed, and multiply very faſt 
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« In the lower parts of the States a diſenſe prevails among the ear 
cattle which proves fatal" to all that are not bred there. The onen 
from the more northern States, which were employed at the fiege a 
York-town, in October 1781, Almoſt all died, fometimes forty of them 
in a night, and often ſuddenly dropped qowu dead in the rohds, It 
is ſaid that the ſeeds of this diſeaſe were hrought from the Havannah 
to South Carolina or Goorgia in ſome hides, and that the diſeaſe has 
made a progreſs northward to Virginia. Lord: Dunmore imported | 
ſome cattle from Rhode - Aland, and kept them 'confinedTin æ ſmall 


| paſture, near his ſeat, where no cattle: had been for ſome years, and 
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The gentlemen of this State being fond of los n 
much pains to raiſe a good: breed of hotſes, and have ſucceeded'in it 
beyond any of: the other States in the Union. They will give one 
thouſand pounds ſterling for à good ſeed horſe. Horſe- racing has: 
had a great tendency to encourage the breeding of good horſes, 'as it” 
affords an opportunity of putting them to the trial of their ** 
They are more elegant, and will n more ſervice than” the” 
horſes of the northern States, 5.1009 29 

With reſpect to ſubterraneous dead Virginia is the moſt 
pregnant with minerals and foffils of any State in the Union. Mr. 
Jefferſon mentions a lump of gold ore of about four pounds weight 
found near the falls of Rappahannock river, which yielded ſeventeen 
penny-weighis of gold, of extraordinary ductility; but no other in- 
dication of gold has been diſcovered in its neighbourhood. f 

On the great Kanhawa, oppoſite to the mouth of ee 
and alſo about twenty · ſive miles from the ſouthern boundary of the 
State, in the county of Montgomery, are mines of lead. The metal 
is mixed, ſometimes with earth, and ſometimes with rock, which 
requires the force of gunpowder to open it; and is accompanied 
with a portion of filyer; but too ſmall to be worth ſeparation under any 
proceſs hitherto attempted there. The proportion yielded is from 
fifty to eighty pounds of pure lead from an hundred pounds of 
waſhed: ore. The moſt common is that of fixty to the hundred 
pounds. The veins are ſometimes moſt flattering ; at others they 
diſappear ſuddenly and totally. They enter the fide of the hill, and 
W W Two of them have been * by the pub- 
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lic. Theſe would employ about fifty labourers to advantage. Thirty 
men, who have at the ſame time raiſed their own corn, have pro- 
duced fixty tons of lead in the year ; but the general quantity is 
from twenty to twenty-five tons. The preſent furnace is a mile from 
the öre bank, and on the oppoſite fide of the river. The ore is firſ 
waggoned to the river, a quarter of a mile, then laden on board of 
canoes and carried acroſs the river, which is there about two hundred 
yards wide, and then again taken into waggons and carried to the 
furnace. This mode was originally adopted, that they might avail 
themſelves of a good ſituation on a creek, for a pounding mill; but 
it would be eaſy to have the furnace and pounding mill on the fame 
fide of the river, which would yield water, without any dam,' by a 
canal of about half a mile in length. From the furnace the lead is 
tranſported one hundred and thirty miles along a good road, leading 
through the peaks of Otter to Lynch's ferry, or Winſton's, on James 
river, from whence it is carried by water about-the fame diſtance to 
Weſtham. This land carriage may be greatly ſhortened, by deliver · 
ing the lead on James river, above the Blue Ridge, from whence a 
ton weight has been brought in two canoes: The great Kanhaws 
has conſiderable falls in the neighbourhaod of the mines. About 
ſeven miles below are three falls, of three or four feet perpendicular 
each; and three miles above. is a rapid af three miles continuance, 
which has been compared in its deſcent to the great fall of James 
river; yet it is the opinion, that they may be laid open for uſeful 
navigation, ſo as to reduce very Wann 
hawa and James river. 

A valuable lead mine is ſaid to have been diſcovered in Cumber- 
land, below the mouth of Red river, The greateſt, however, known 
in the weſtern country are on the Miffiſſippi, extending from the 
mouth of. Rock river an hundred and fifty miles upwards. Theſe 
are not wrought, the lead uſed in that country being from the banks 
on the Spaniſh ſide of the Miſſiſſippi, oppoſite to Kaſkaſkia. 

A mine of copper was opened in the county of 4;nherſt, on the 
north fide of James river, and another in the oppoſite county, on 
the ſouth fide. However, either from bad management or the po- 
verty of the veins, they were diſcontinued. There are ſeveral iron 
mines in this State; a few years ago there were ſix worked ; two 
furnaces made about one hundred and fifty tons of bar iron each; four 
| . others 
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others ole each from fix hundred te one thouſand'fix hundred 
tons of pig iron annually. Beſides theſe, a forge at Frederickiburgh 
made about three hundred tons a year of bar iron, from pigs ifn- 
ported from Maryland; and a forge on Neapſco of Potomack 
worked in the fame way. The indications of iron in other places 
are numerous, and diſperſed through all the middle country. The 
toughneſs of the caſt iron of ſome of the furnaces is very remarka - 
ble. Pots and other utenſils, caſt thinner than uſual, of this iron, 

may be ſafely thrown into or out of the waggons in which they are "ol 

tranſported. Salt pans made of the ſame, -and no longer wanted Ee 
for that purpoſe, cannot be broken up in order to be melted again, 
unleſs previouſly drilled in many parts. 

In the weſtern part of the State, we are informed, there are like- 
wiſe iron mines on Cheſnut creek, a branch of the great Kanhawa, 
near where it croſſes the Carolina line; and in other places, 

Conſiderable quantities of black lead are taken occafionally for uſe 
from Winterham, in the county of Amelia, There is no work eſta- 
bliſhed at it, thoſe who want go and procure it for themſelves. 

The country on both fides of James river, from fifteen to twenty 
miles above Richmond, and- for ſeveral miles northward and ſouth- 
ward is replete with mineral coal of a very excellent quality, Being 
in the hands of many proprietors, pits have been opened and-worked 
to an extent equal to the demand. The pits which have been opened 
lie one hundred and fifty or two hundred feet above the bed of the 
river, and have been very little incommoded with water. The firſt 
diſcovery of the coal is ſaid to have been made by a boy digging after 
a crayfiſh ; it has alſo been found on the bottom of trees blowh up. 
In many places it lies within three or four feet of the ſurface of the 
ground, It is oonjectured, that five hundred thouſand * right 
be raiſed from one pit in twelve months, 

In the weſtern country, coal js known ende ne hn 
to have induced an opinion, that the whole tract between the Laurel 
mountain, Mifhflippi and Ohio, yields coal. It is alſo known in 
many places on the north ſide of the Ohio. The coal at Pittſburgh 
is of a very ſuperior quality; a bed of it at that place has been on 
fire ſince the year 1965, Another coal hill on the Pike Run of 
Monongahela has been on fire for ſeveral years. 
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Mr. Jefferſon informs us, that he has knownone inſtance of an 


emerald ſouod in this country. Amethyſts have been frequent, and 


chryſtals common; yet not in ſuch ae ee e bee 
worth ſeeking. 


*s There is very good marble, and jn very great abundance, dn James 


river, at the mouth of Rockfiſh: ſome white and as pure as one 
might expect to ſind on the ſurface of the earth; but generally va- 
riegated with red, blue and purple. None. of it has ever been 
worked: it forms a very oy gen which hangs over a navi- 
_ gable part of the river. nat 9 

But one vein of lime · tone is mern Ae the Blue Ridge; its 
firſt appearance is in Prince William, two miles below the Pignut 
ridge of mountains; thence it paſſes on nearly parallel with that, 


and croſſes the Rivanna about ſive miles below it, where it is called 


the South-weſt ridge ; it then, croſſes Hardware, above the mouth of 
Hudſon's creek, James river, at the mouth of Rockfiſh, at the marble 
. quarry before ſpoken of, probably runs up that river to where it 
appears again at Roſs's iron works, and ſo paſſes off ſouth-weſtwardly 
dy Flat creek of the river Otter: it is never more than an hundred 
yards wide. From the Blue ridge weſtwardly the whole country 
ſeems to be founded on a rock of lime - ſtone, beſides infinite quan- 
tities. on the ſurface, both looſe and fixed; this is cut into beds, 
which range, as the mountains and ſea coaſt do, from ſouth-weſt to 
- north-eaſt, the lamina of each bed declining from the horizon to- 
wards a paralleliſm with the axis of the earth. Mr. Jefferſon, being 
ſtruck with this obſervation, made, with a quadrant, a great number 
of trials on the angles of their declination, and found them to vary 
from aa to 60% but averaging all his trials, the reſult was within 


_ one-third of a degree of the elevation of the pole or latitude of the 


place, and much the greateſt part of them taken ſeparately were 
little different from that; by which it appears, that theſe lamina 
are, in the main, parallel with the axis of the earth. In ſome in- 
ſtances, indeed, he found them perpendicular, and even reclining 
the other way; but theſe were extremely rare, and always attended 
- with ſigns of convulſion, or other circumſtances of ſingularity, which 


admitted a poſſibility of removal from their original poſition. Theſe 


trials were made between Madiſon's cave and the Potomack. 
Near the eaſtern foot of the north mountain are immenſe bodies 


of Schilf, containing impreſſions of ſhells in a variety of forms, Mr. 


Jeb 


* 
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Jefferſon received petrißed ſhells of very different kinds, from tle 
firſt ſources of the Kentucky, which bore no reſemblance to any 
he had ever ſeen on the tide waters. It is ſaid, that ſhells are found 
zn the Atides, in South-America, fifteen thouſand feet above the 
level of the ocean; ' This'is conſidered by many, both of the learned 
and unlearned, as a proof of an univerſal delu ge. 
There is great abnndance,” more eſpecially when you approach 
the mountains, of ſtone of white, blue, brown, and other c6- 
tours, fit for the chifſel, good mill- ſtone, ſuch alſo as ſtarids the fire, 
and flate-ſtone, We are told of flint, fit for gun-flints, on the Me- 
herrin in Brunſwick; on the Miſſiflippi, between the Ohio and Kaſ- 
Kaſkia, - and on others of the weſtern waters. Iſinglaſs, or mica, is in 
ſeveral places; loadſtone alſo, . on elde of A n . i 
is ſometimes to be met with,” '' n 

Marble abounds generally. A ia of which, like the Sturbfidge 
in England, bricks are made, which will reſſt long the action of fire, 
has been found on Tuckahoe creek of James river, and no doubt 
will be found in other places. Chalk is ſaid to be in Botetourt and 
Bedford. In the latter county is ſome earth, believed go, (8 : 
ous. Ochres are found in various parts. e 
In the lime -ſtone country are many caves; the earthly floors of 
which are impregnated with nitre. On Rich creek, a branch of the 
Great Kanhawa, about ſixty miles below the lead mines, is a very 
large one, about twenty yards wide, and entering a hilt a quarter or 
half a mile, The vault is of rock, from nine to fifteen or twenty 
feet above the floor. A Mr. Lynch, who gives this account, under- 
took to extract the nitre. Beſides a cont of the ſalt which had formed 
on the vault and floor; he found the earth highly impregnated to the 
depth of ſeven feet in ſome places, and generally of three, every 
buſhel yielding on an average three pounds of nitre. Mr. Lynch 
having made about a thouſand pounds of the ſalt from it, conſigned | 
it to ſome others, who have ſince made large quantities. They 
have done this by purſuing the cave into the hill, never trying a 
ſecond time the earth they have once exhauſted, to ſee how far or 
ſoon it receives another impregnation. At leaſt fifty of theſe caves 

are worked on the Greenbriar, e eee 
on Cumberland river. 

An intelligent gentleman, an inhabitant of Virginia, abt 
that the caves lately diſcovered yield it in ſuch abundance, that he 
Vol. III. N judges 
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un . MEDICINAL SPRINGS... 


There are ſeveral medicinal ſprings, ſome of which are indubita- 
bly efficacious, while others ſeem to owe their reputation as mugh 
to fancy, and change of air and regimen, as to their real virtues, Noue 

of them have undergone a chemical analyſis in ſkilful hands, nor 
deen ſo far the ſubject of obſervation, as to have produced a reduction 
into claſſes, of the diſorders which. they relieve; abn. 
to give little more than an enumeration of them. 

The moſt efficacious of theſe are two ſprings in Pant near | 
the ſources of James river, where it is called Jackſon's river. They 
riſe near the foot of the ridge of mountains, generally called the 
Warm Spring mountain, but in the maps Jackſon's mountains. The 

one is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Warm Spring, and the other 
of the Hot Spring. The Warm Spring iſſues with a very bold 
ſtream, ſufficient to work a griſt mill, and to keep the waters of its 
baſon, which is thirty feet in diameter, at the vital warmth, viz. 
96® of Fahrenheit's thermometer. The matter which theſe waters 
is allied to is very volatile; its ſmell indicates it to he ſulphureous, as 
- alſo does the circumſtance of turning ſilver black: they - relieve 
rheumatiſms: other complaints alſo of very different natures have 
been removed or e them. It rains here four or five d in 
every week. 

The hot ſpring is about fx miles from the . n ehe, 
and has been ſo hot as to have boiled an egg. Some believe its de- 
gree of heat to be leſſened; it raiſes the mercury in Fabrenheit's 
thermometer to 142%, which is fever heat ; it ſomatimes relieves 
where the warm ſpring fails. A fountain of common water, iſſuing 

within a few inches of its margin, gives it a fingular appearance. 
_ | Comparing the temperature of theſe with that of the hot ſprings of 
Kamſcatka, of which Krachininnikow gives an account, the difference 
is very great, the latter raiſing the mercury to g00®, which is within 
12 of boiling water. 'Theſe ſprings are very much reſorted to, in 
- ſpite of a total want of accommodation for the ſick. Their. waters 
are ſtrongeſt in the hatteſt months, which occaſions their being viſited 
in July and Auguſt principally, 
The ſweet ſprings are in the county of Botetourt, at the eaſtern 
boot of the Allegany, about — miles from the warm ſprings 
They 
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Phicy are ſtill tefs Known. Having been found to relieve caſes in 
which the others had been ineffectually tried, it is probable their 
compoſition is different! "they are different alſo in their temperature, 
being as cold as common water; which is not mentioned, however, 
as a proof nd onion. amen badges, Pro cond 
ſources of Jarties river. | 
on the Potornack river, In Berkeley” coutity; bene the North 


mountain, are medicinal fprinys, much more frequented than thoſe of 


Aupuſta: their powers, however, are leſs, the waters weakly mine - 
raliſed, and ſcarcely warm. They are more viſited, becauſe fituated 
in a fertile, plentiful and populous country, provided with better 
accommodations, always ſafe from the Indians, and neareſt to the 
more populous States. 8 

In Loulſa county, on the head whtets of the South Anna' branch of 
York river, are ſprings of ſome medicinal virtue; they are, however, 
not muck uſed. There is a weak chalybeate at Richmond; and 
many others in varivus parts of the country, which are of too little 
worth, or too liche note to dare n e before men · 
lionetdt. 

we are told of a duphur ſpring on — ereet of Grernbriar. 

In the low grounds of the Great Kanhawa, ſeven miles above the 
mouth of Elk river, and fixty-ſeven above that of the Kanhawa it- 
ſelf, is a hole in the earth of the capacity of thirty or forty gallons, 
from which iſſues conſtantly a bituminous vapour, in ſo ſtrong a cur- 
rent, as to give to the ſand about its orifice the motion which it has 
in a boiling ſpring. On preſenting a lighted candle or torch within 
eighteen inches of the hole, it flames up in a column of eighteen 


inches diameter, and four of five feet in height, which ſometimes 


burns out in twenty minutes, and at other times has been known to 
continue chree days, and then has been left burning. The flame is 
unſteady, of the denfity of that of burning ſpirits, and fmells like 
burning pit obi. Water ſometimes collects in the baſon, which is 
femarkably cold, and is kept in ebultitioa by the vapour iſſuing 
through it; if the vapour be fired in thar ſtate, the water ſoon be- 
comes ſo warm, that the hand cannot bear it, and evaporates wholly 
in a ſhort tie. This, with the cirtumjacent lands, is the property 
of Preſident Waſhington and of General Lewis. 
Tbere is a fimilar one on Sandy river, the flame of which is 4 
column of about twelve inches Hactioter ant three ſcer high. Gene- 
N 2 ra 
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ral Clarke kindled * . 5 n an n * 
burning. E : 

The mention of uncommon Gakuen leads to as of Syplion foun- 
tains: there is one of theſe near the interſection of the Lyrd Fair- 
fax's boundary with the North mountain, not far from Brack's gap, 
on the ſtream of which is a griſt mill, which grinds two huſhels of 
grain at every flood of the ſpring.· Another, near the Co Paſture 
river, a mile and à half below. its conflunce with the Bull Paſture 
river, and ſixteen or ſeventeen miles from the hot ſprings, which in- 
termits once in every twelye hours. One alſo near the e of the. 
North Holſton. | 

After theſe may uy be mentioned, the Natural Well on the lands of 
a Mr. Lewis, in Frederick county ; it is ſomewhat larger than a 
common well; the water riſes in it as near the ſurface of; the earth 
as in the neighbouring artificial wells, and is of a depth as yet un- 
known. It is ſaid, there is a current in it tending ſenſibly down». 
wards ; if this be true, it probably feeds ſome fountain, of which it 
is the natural reſeryoir, diſtinguiſhed from others, like that of Ma- 
diſon's cave, by being acceſſible; it is uſed with a bucket and wind 
laſs: as an ordinary well. 


' CAVERNS AND CURIOSITTES. T0 


Ia the lime-ſtone country there are many. caverns of. very conſi- 
fiderable extent. The moſt noted i is called Maddiſon's cave, . 
on the north ſide of the Blue ridge, near the interſection of the R 
ingham and Auguſta line with the ſouth fork. of the ſouth 
of Shenandach. It is in a hill of about two hundred feet per 
cular height, the aſcent of which, on one fide, is ſo ſteep, that = 
may pitch a biſcuit from its ſummit into the river which waſhes its 
baſe. The entrance of the cave is, in this fide, about two-thirds of 
the way up. It extends into the earth about three bundred feet, 
branching i into ſubordinate Caverns, ſometimes aſcending a little, but 
more generally deſcending, and at length terminates-in two different 
places, at baſons of water of unknown extent, and which appear to 
be nearly on a level with the water of the river. The water in theſe 
baſons is always cool, it is never turbid, nor does it riſe or fall in 
times of flood or drought. It is probably one of the many reſervoirs 
with which the interior parts of the garth are ſuppoſed to abound, 
and which. yield ſupplics to the fountains of e ee 
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From 8 by its being acceffible. The vault of this cave is 
of ſolid lice-ſtone, from twenty to forty or fifty feet high, through, 
which water is continually percolating. This, trickling down the 
ſides of. the cave, has ingruſted them, over in the form of elegant 
drapery ;- and dripping from the top of the vault, generates on that, 
and on the baſe, below, ſtalactites of a conical form, e 
have met and formed maſſive columns. *% 

Another of theſe cayes is near the North mountain, e 
of Frederick. The entrance into this is on the top of an extenſive 
ridge. You deſcend thirty or forty feet, as into a well, from whence 
the cave then extends, nearly horizontally, four hundred feet i into 
the earth, preſerving a breadth of from twenty to fifty feet, and a 

height of from five to twelve feet. Mr. Jefferſon obſerves, that after 
entering this cave a few ſeet, the mercury, which in the open air 
was at 50, roſe to 579 of Fahrenheit's thermometer, anſwering to 
110 of Reaumur's, and it continued at that to the remoteſt parts of 
the cave, The uniform temperature of the cellars of the obſerva- 
tory of Paris, which are ninety feet deep, and of all ſubterranean 
cavities of any depth, where no chymical agents may be ſuppoſed to 
produce a factitious heat, has been found to be 199 of Reamur,, 
equal to 544* of Fahrenheit. . The temperature of the cave above 
mentioned ſo nearly correſponds with this, that the difference may 
| be aſcribed to a difference of inſtruments. _ 

At the Panther gap, in the ridge which divides the waters of the 
Cow and Calf paſture, is what i is called the Blowing Cave. It is in 
the ſide of a hill, is of about an hundred feet diameter, and emits 
conſtantly a current of air of ſuch force, as to keep the weeds proſ- 
trate to the diſtance; of twenty yards before it. This current is 
ſtrongeſt in dry froſty weather, and weakeſt in long periods of rain. 
Regular inſpirations and expirations of air, by caverns and fiſſures, 
have been probably enough accounted for, by ſuppoſing them com+ 
bined with intermitting fountains, as they muſt. of courſe inhale 
the air while the reſervoirs are emptying themſelves, and again emit 
it while they are filling. But a conſtant ifſue of air, only varying in 
its force as the weather is drier or damper, will require a new hypo- 
wheſis. There is another blowing cave in the Cumberland moun- 
tain, about a mile from where it croſſes the Carolina line. All we 


know of. this is, that it is.not. _— and that a fountain of water 
iſſues from i it. 
| 1 The 
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The Natural Bridge is the moſt fublime of nature's works. N. 
oh the” aſcent of a hilt, which ſeems to have been cloven through itt 
length by ſome great convulſion. The fiſfure, juſt at the bridge, is 
vy ſome admeaſurements two hundred and ſeventy feet deep, by 
others only two hundred and five. It is about forty-five feet wide at 
ie bottom; and ninety feet at che top; this of courſe determines 
the length of the bridge, and its height from the water. Its breadth 
in the middle is about ſixty feet, but more at the ends, and the 
thickneſs of the maſs at the ſummit of the arch about forty 
feet, but more at the ends, and ninety feet at the top. A 
part of this thickneſs is conſtituted! by a coat of earth, which gives 
growth to many large trees. The refidue, with the hilk on both 
fides, is ſolid rock of lime-ſtorie, The arch approaches the ſetmi - 
. elliptical form; but the larger axis of the ellipfis, which would be 
the cord of the arch, is many times longer than the tranſverſe, 
Though the ſides of this bridge are provided in ſome parts with a 
parapet of fixed rocks, yet few men have refolution to walk to them 
and look over into the abyſs. You involuntarily falł on your hands 
and feet, creep to the parapet and peep over it. If the view from 
the top be painful and intolerable, that from below is delightful in 
an equal extreme. It is impoſſible for the emotions arifing from the 
ſublime, to be felt beyond what they are here: ſo beautiful an arch, 
ſo elevated, ſo light, and ſpringing as it were up to Heaven, the 
rapture of the ſpectator is really indeſcribable! The fiſſure con - 
tinuing narrew, deep and ſtraight, for a conſiderable diſtanee. above 
and below the bridge, opens a ſhort but very pleafing view of the 
North mountain on one fide, and Blur ridge on the other, at the 
diſtance each of them of about five miles. This bridge is in the 
county of Rockbridge, to which it has given name, and affords 2 
public and commodious paſſage over à valley, which cannot be 
croſſed elſewhere for à conſiderable diſtance. * The ſtream paſſing 
under it is called Cedar creek. It is a water of fames river, and fuf- 
ficient in the drieſt ſeaſons to turn a griſt mill, though its fountain 
is not more than two miles above. Thore % fimi- 


„ Don lea mentions 3 bel, ſimilar to 'this, in the province of Anja 
South- America. It is from ſixteen to twenty-two feet wide, one hundted and eleven 
deep, and of one mile and three quarters continuance, Engliſh meaſure. . Its breadih 
at top is not ſenſibly greater than at bottom. 
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CIVIL DIVISIONS. 


This State is divided into eighty-two ccunties, and by 3 A. 
viſion is formed into pariſhes, many of which are commenſurate 
with the counties: but ſometimes a county comprehends more than 
one pariſh, and ſometimes a pariſh more than one county. This 
diviſion had relation to the religion of the State, a miniſter of the 
Anglican church, with a fixed ſalary, having been heretofore eſta- 
bliſhed in each pariſh. . 
are as follow: 


WEST OF THE BLUE RIDGE. 


Ohio, Biotetourt, Frederick, 
Monongalia, Greenbriar, Shenandoah, 
Waſhington, .. Kanhawa, Rockingham, 
Monigomery, Hampſhire, Avguſta, 
Wythe, Berkley, Rockbridge. 

BETWEEN THE BLUE RIDGE AND THE TIDE WATERS, 
Loudoun, Albemarle, Prince Edward, 
Fauquier, Amherſt, Cumberland, 
Culpepper, . Buckingham, Powhatan, 
Spotſylyania Bedford, Amelia, 
Orange. , Hear» ,. Notaegy. 
Louiſa, _ Pittſylvania, Lunenburgh, f 
Flavania, HA a, Brunſwick. 

AT wIIN Jabs RIVER AND CAROLINA, - 

Greenſville, Surry, Nanſomond, 
Dinwiddie, Suſſex, Norfolk, 
Cheſterfield, Southampton, Princeſ Ann. 
Prince George, Ille of Wight, | 
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BETWEEN JAMES AND YORK RIVERS. 


Henrico, Charles City, Vork, 
Hanover, | James City, 4 Warwick, 
New- Kent, Williamſburgh, Elizabeth ITY ity. 

BETWEEN YORK AND RAPPAHANNOCK RIVERS, «+ 
_ Caroline, EKEing and Queen, Middleſex, | 
King William, Efſex, 28 ; Glouceſter. wy 
*  ” BETWEEN -RAPPAHANNOCK AND POTOMACK RIVERS. 
Fairfax, King George, Northumberland, 
Prince William, Richmond. Lancaſter, 
Stafford, Weſtmoreland, 
BAST SHORE. ($630 
Accomac, t a orthampton. 

| THE FOLLOWING ARE NEW CounT1Bs. - | 

Campbell, Randolph, Pendleton, 

Franklin, Hardy, | Ruſſel. 

' Harriſon, a ; 


CHIEF TOWNS, 

"There are no townſhips in this State, nor any towns of conſe- 
quence, owing, probably, to the interſection of the country by na- 
vigable rivers, which brings the trade to the doors of the inhabitants, 
and prevents the neceſſity of their going in queſt of it to a diſtance, 
Williamſburgh, which, till the year 1780, was the ſeat of govern- 
ment, never contained above eighteen hundred inhabitants, and Nor- 
folk, the moſt populous town they ever had in Virginia, contained 
but fix thouſand, The towns, or more properly villages or hamlets 
are as follow: 

On James river and its watem Norfolk, Portſmouth, Hampton, 
Suffolk, Smithfield, Williamſburgh, Peterſburgh, Richmond, the ſeat 
of government, Mancheſter, Charlotteſville, New London. —On 
York river and its waters, York, Newcaſtle, Hanover.—On Rap- 
pahannock, Urbanna, Port Royal, Frederickſburgh, Falmouth.— 
On Potomack and its waters, Dumfries; Colcheſter, Alexandria, 
Wiacheſter, Staunton, | | 

4 There 
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There are places at which, like ſome of the foregoing, the laws 
have faid there ſhall be towns, but nature has ſaid there ſhall not; 
and they remain unworthy of enumeration. Norfolk, will probably 
become the emporiuin for all the trade of the Cheſapeak bay and its 
waters; and a canal of eight or ten miles, which will probably ſoon 
be completed, will bring to it -all that of Albemarle ſound and its 
waters. Secondary to this place, are the towns at the head of the 
tide waters, to wit, Peterſburgh on Appamattox, Richmond on James 
river, Newcaſtle on York river, Frederickſburgh on the Rappahan- 
nock, and Alexandria on the Potomack. From theſe the diſtribution 
will be to ſubordinate ſituations of the country. Accidental cireum- 
ſtances, however, may controul the indications of nature, and in no 
inſtances do they do it more frequently than in the riſe and fall of 
towns. 
To the foregoing general account, we had the following more 
particular deſcriptions : 


ALEXANDRIA. 


Alexandria ſtands on the ſouth bank of Potomark river in Fairfax 
county ; its ſituation is elevated and pleaſant ; the foil is clay. The 
original ſettlers, anticipating its future growth and importance, laid 
out the ſtreets upon the plan of Philadelphia. It contains about fix 
hundred houſes, many of which are handſomely built, and about 
fix thouſand inhabitants. This town, upon opening the naviga · 
tion of Potomack river, and in conſequence of its vicinity to the city 
df Waſhington, will probably be one of the moſt thriving commercial 
places on the continent. 


MOUNT VERNON. 
Mount Vernon, the celebrated feat of Preſident Waſhingtori, is 
pleaſantly fituated on the Virginia bank of the Potomack, where it 
nearly two miles wide, and is about two hundred and eighty 
miles from the ſea, and one hundred and twenty-ſeven from Point 
-out, at the mouth of the river. It is nine miles below Alex- 
ndria, and four miles above the beautiful ſeat of the late Col. Fair- 
ax, Called Bellevoir. The area of the mount is two hundred feet 
bove the ſurface of the river; and, after furniſhing a lawn of five 
res in front, and about the ſame it rear of the buildings, falls off 
ther abruptly on thoſe two quarters, On the north end it ſubſides 


adually j into extenſive paſture grounds; while on the ſouth it ſlopes 
Vox, III. 0 more 
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more ſteeply in à ſhorter diſtance, and terminates with the edach« 
| houſe, ſtables, vineyard, and nurſeries. On either wing is a thick 
grove of different flowering foreſt trees. Parallel with them, on the 
End ſide, are two ſpacious gardens, into which one is led by two 
ferpentine gravel walks, planted with weeping ; willows and ſhady ſhrubs, 
The manſion houſe itfelf (though much embelliſhed by, yet 'not 
perfectly ſatisfactory to the chaſle taſte of the preſent poſſeſſor) ap. 
pears venerable and convenient. The ſuperb banquetting room 
has been finiſhed fince he returned home from the'army. A lofty 
portico, ninety-fix feet in length, ſupported by eight pillars, has a 
pleafing effect when viewed from the water; the whole affemblage 
of the 'green-houſe, ſchool-houſe, offices and ſervants halls, when 
feen from the land-ſide, bears a reſemblance to a rural village; eſ. 
pecially as the lands on that fide are laid out ſomewhat in the form of 
Engliſh gardens, in meadows and grafs grounds, ornamented with 
little copſes, circular clumps and fingle trees. A ſmall park on the 
margin of the river, where the Engliſh fallow-deer and the Ameri 
can wild deer are ſeen through the thickets, alternately with the veſ- 
ſels as they are failing along, add a romantic and pictureſque ap- 
pearance to the whole ſcenery. On the oppoſite fide of a ſmall creek 
to the northward, an extenſive plain, exhibiting corn fields and 
cattle grazing, affords in ſummer a luxuriant landſcape ; while the 
blended verdure of woodlands and cultivated declivities, on the 
Maryland ſhore, variegates the proſpect in a charming manner. Such 
are the philoſophic ſhades to which the late commander in chief of 
the American armies retired from the tumultuous ſcenes of a buſy 
world, and which he has ſince left to dignify, by his unequalled abi. 
hries, the moſt important office in the gift of his fellow citizens. 


| | FREDERICKSBURGH. 

Frederiekſburgh, in the county of Spotſylvania, is ſituated on the 
ſouth ſide of Rappahannock river, one hundred and ten miles from 
its mouth, and contains about two hundred houſes, principally on 


one ſtreet, which runs nearly parallel with the river, eg Gagne 
fand five hundred inhabitants, 


RICHMOND, g 
Richmond, in the county of Henrico, is the preſent ſeat of g 
vernment, and ſtands on the north fide of James river, juſt at ile 
foot of the falls, and contains between five and fix hundred houſes 
l 
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and from five to fix thouſand inhabitants. 1 houſes are built 
upon the margin of the river, convenient for buligeſs ; the reſt are 
upon a hill which overlooks the lower part of the town, and com- 
mands an extenſive proſpect of the river and adjacent country. The 
new houſes are well built. A large ſtate · houſe, ox capitol, has lately 
been erected on the hill. The lower part of the town, is divided 
by a creek, over which is a convenient bridge. A bridge between 
three and four hundred yards in length has lately been thrown acroſs 
James river, at the foot of the fall, by Colonel Mayo. That part 
from Mancheſter to the iſland is built on fifteen boats. From the 
iſland to the rocks was formerly a floating bridge of rafts, but Colonel 
Mayo has now built it of framed log piers, filled with ſtone, From 
the rocks to the landing at Richmond, the bridge is continued on 
framed piers filled with ſtone. This bridge connects Riebmond with 
Mancheſter ; and as the paſſengers pay toll, it produces a confiderar 
ble revenue to Colonel Mayo, who is the ſole praprietor. 

The falls above the bridge are ſeven miles in length. A noble canal 
is nearly, if not quite, completed on the north ſide of the riren 
which is to terminate in a baſon of about two acres, in the town f 
Richmond. From this baſon to the wharfs in the river will be a 
land carriage of about à mile. This canal is cutting under the di- 
rection of a company, who have calculated the expenſe at thirty 
thouſand pounds Virginia money; this they have divided into five 
hundred ſhares of 6zty pounds each. The. * of this canal 
promiſes the addition of much wealth to n 


PETERSBURGH, 


Peterſhurgh, twenty-five miles ſouthward. of Richmond, a on 
the ſquth fide of Appamattox river, and contains upwards of three 
hundred houſes in two diviſions ; one is upon a clay cold ſoil, and is 
very dirty, the other upon a plain of ſand or loam. There is no 
regularity and very little elegance in Peterſburgh, it is merely a 
place of buſineſs, The Free Maſons have a ball tolerably elegant. 
k is very unhealthy, being ſhut out from the acceſs of the winds 
by high hills on every fide. * This confinedfituation has ſuch an effect 
upon the conſtitutions of the inhabitants, that they very nearly re- 
ſemble thoſe of hard drinkers ; hence, in the opinion of phyſicians, 


* It is aſſerted, as an undoubted fat, 338 gentlemen well acquainted 
with this town, that, in 0700, © 46 one child es bers | in in has arrived to re 
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they require a conſiderable quantity of ſtimulating aliments and 
vinous . to aer up" a nme 
of the body. 

About two thoufand two hundred hogſheads of tobacco are in- 
ſpeed here annually. Like Richmond, Williamſburgh, Alexandria, | 
and Norfolk, it is a corporation; and Peterſburgh city compte. 
hends a part of three counties. The celebrated Indian queen, Po- 
eahonta, from whom deſcended the Randolph and Bowling familics, 


formerly reſided at this place. nn «pd its ne contain 
ont threc nie OO 


1 WILLIAMSBURGH. 


5 Willlamwburgh,, fixty miles eaſtward of Richmond, i is — bo · 
tween two creeks ; one falling into James river, the other into York 
river. The diſtance of each landing place is about a mile from the 
town, which, with the difadvantage of .not being able to bring up 
large veſſels, and want of enterpriſe in the inhabitants, are the rea- 
fons why it never flouriſhed: it conſiſts of about two hundred houſes, 
going faſt to decay, and has about fourteen hundred inhabitants; it 
is regularly laid out in parallel ſtreets, with a ſquare in the center, 
through which runs the principal ſtreet, eaſt and weſt, about a mile 
in length, and more than an hundred feet wide. At the ends of this 
Kreet are two public buildings, the college and capitol : beſides theſe, 
there is an epiſcopal church, a priſon, a hoſpital for lunatics, and the 
palace; all of them extremely indifferent. In the capitol is a large 
marble ſtatue, the likeneſs of Narbone Berkley, Lord Botetourt, a 
man diſtinguiſhed for his love of piety, literature and good govern- 
ment, and formerly governor of Virginia it was erected at the ex- 
penſe of the State ſome time fince the year 1991. Phe capitol is 
little better than in ruins, and this elegant ftatue is expoſed to the 
rudeneſs of negroes and boys, and is ſhamefully defaced. Every thing 
in Williamſburgh appears dull, forſaken and melancholy ; there is 
no trade; no amuſement, but the infamous one of gaming; no in- 
duſtry, and very little appearance of religion. The unproſperous 
ſtate of the college, but principally the removal of the ſeat of go 
vernment, have contributed much to the decline of this city, 


York-town, thirteen miles eaſtward from Williamiburgh, and four- 
teen from Monday's point at the mouth of n e 
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about an hundred houſes, ſituated on the ſouth fide of York river, 
and contains about ſeven hundred inhabitants. It has been rendered 
famous, BY THE CAPTURE OF LORD CORNWALLIS AND HIS 
ARMY, on the 19th of Oggober, 1781, by the united forces of 
France and America. 


POPULATION, 

In the year 1781, a very inaccurate cenſus was taken, Several 
counties made no return; but ſupplying by conjecture the deficien- 
cies, the population of Virginia was then computed at five hundred 
and fixty-ſeven thouſand fix hundred and fourteen perſons; according 
to phe cenſus of 1790 the numbers were as follow ; 
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| Accomack. . . . .| 2297] 2177] 4502| 721 4262| 13959 
Amherſt . . . . .| 2056| 22350 3995| 121] 52960 13703 
Amelia, including | | 
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county 3 | | | 
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Charlotte . .| 1285] 1379] 2535] 63] 48160 10078 
| Culpepper. . . . .| 3372| 3755|  6682| yo| 8226 _— 
Charles City. . . .| $532] 509] 1043] 363] 31410 5588 
Caroline . .| 1799] 1731} 3464| 203] 10292| 17489 
Campbell. . . . .| 1236| 1347] 2363] 251] 24880 7685 
Dinwiddie. . . . .| 1799] 1396 * 5610 7334 13934 
Eſſfendndsg . 908 869 1766| 129] 5440] 9122 
Elizabeth City . . .| 390 388 778 18] 18760 3450 
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Fairfax . . . . . .| 2128] 1872) 3601 135] 45/74 12320 
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King and Queen 995 102 
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Rockbridge — „ 1517 1565227560 410 682] 6548 
{ Spotſylvania . . 13610 12782532 148 $933] 11252 
Stafford . .| 1341] 135 2769, 87 4036] 9588 
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| Shavnandoah . . .| 2409) 277% 4791! 19| 512] 10510 
Suſſex . . . . + «| 1215] 1174] 2382 391] 5387] 10554 
i Warwick . . . 1760 158 333 33 990 os 
Waſhington . . . .| 1287] 1440] 2440 4500 5625 

Weſtmoreland . . 815 764 1614 114] 4425) 7722 

York «<. . . . « «| 530) 401] 1124, 358| 27 $233 
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By comparing the two accounts taken at the above different 
periods, it appears, that the increaſe in ten years was two hundred 
and fifty-eight thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy-three, or about 
twenty-five thouſand eight hundred and fixty-ſeven per annum; al- 
lowing for the ſame proportional increaſe, the preſent number of 
inhabitants in this State cannot be leſs than nine hundred thouſand. 

The increaſe of ſlaves, during the laſt fourteen years, has been 
leſs' than it had been obſerved for a century before. The reaſon is, 
that about thirty thouſand flaves periſhed with the kpall-pox or 
camp fever, caught from the Britiſh army, or went off with them 
while Lord Cornwallis was roving over that State. 1 7 


MILITIA. 


Every able-bodied freeman, between the ages of ſixteen and fifty, 
is enrolled in the militia. Thoſe of every county are formed into 
companies, and theſe again into one of more battalions, according 
to the numbers in the county: they are commanded by colonels, 
and other ſubordinate officers,” as in the regular ſervice. In every 
county is a county lieutenant, who commands the whole militia in 
bis county, but ranks only as a colonel in the field. They have no 
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officers ahrays exiſting: theſe are 0 GE. | 
when an invaſion or inſurreFion happens, and their commiſſion deter 
wines with the occaſion, The goyerngr is head of the military as well 
as of the civil power. The law requires every militia man to provide 
himſelf wich the arms uſual in the r E ſeryice. But this in junction 
has always been ipdifferently camplied ith, and the arms they had | 
have been ſo frequently called for to arm the regulars, that in the ; 
lower parts of the country they are entirely diſarmed. In the middle 
country a fourth or fifth part of them may have ſach firelocks as they 
had provided to deſtroy the noxjous animals which infeſt their farms 
and on the as $a Blue Ridge they are generally armed 
with rifles. | 
The interſection of Virginia, by fo many navigable rivers, renders. 
it almoſt incapable of defence: as the land will not ſupport a great 
pumber of people, a force cannot ſoon be collected to repel a ſudden 
invaſion. If the militia bear. the ſame proportion to the number of. 


inhabitants now, ay. in 1782, they amount to e 
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RELIGION AND CHARACTER; 


The firſt ſettlers in this country were emigrants from England, of 
the Engliſh chyrch, juſt, at a point of time when it was fluſhed _ 
with complete victory oyer the religious of all other perſuaſions. 
Poſſeſſed, as they became, of the powers of making, adminiſtering, - 
and executing the laws, they ſhewed equal intolerance i in this country 
with their Preſbyterian brethren, who had emigrated to the northern 
goyernment ; ; the poor Quakers were flying from perſecution. in 
England. They caſt their eyes on theſe new countries as aſylums of - 
civil and religious freedom: but they found them free only for the 
reigning ſet. Seyeral acts of the Virginia aſſembly of 16 59, 1662, 
and 1633, had made it penal in parents to refuſe to have their chil- 
dren baptized, and, prohibited the unlawful aſſembling of Quakers ; 
had made it penal for any maſter of a veſſel to bring a Quaker into 
the State, and had ordered thoſe already here, and ſuch as:ſhould - 
come thereafter, to be impriſoned till they ſhould abjure the country; 
had provided a milder puniſhment for their firſt and ſecond return, but 
death for their third; had inhibited all perſons from-ſuffering their 
meetings in or near their houſes, entertaining them individually, or 
diſpoling of books which ſupported their tenets, If no capital execu- 
tlon took place there, as. did in New. England, it was N to 

Vor. III. P, ; | mode- 
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moderation” of the church, or ſpirit of the legiſlature, a as may be 5 
ferred from the law itſelf; but to hiſtorical circumſtances which have 
not been handed down to us. The Anglicans retained full poſſeſſion 
of the country about a century. Other opinions began then to creep 
in, and the great care of the government to ſupport their own church, 
| Having begotten an equal degree of indolence in its clergy, two thirds 
of the people had become Diſſenters at the commencement of the | 
late revolution. The laws, indeed, were till oppreſſive on them, 
but the ſpirit of the one party had ſubſided into moderation, and 
the other had riſen to a degree of determination which commanded 
reſpeR, 

The preſent ſtate of the laws on the ſubject of religion is as follows: 
the Convention of May 1776, in their declaration of rights, de- 
clared it to be a truth, and a natural right, that the exerciſe of reli 
gion ſhould be free; but when they proceeded to form on that decla- 
ration the ordinance of government, inſtead of taking up every prin- 
ciple declared in the Bill of Rights, and guarding it by legiſlative ſanc- 
tion, they paſſed over that which aſſerted their religious rights, leaving 
them as they found them, Theſame Convention, however, when they 
met as a part of the General Aſſembly, in October, 1776, re- 
pealed all acts of Parliament which had rendered criminal the main» 
taining any opinion in matters of religion, the forbearing to repair to 
church, and the exerciſing any mode of worſhip ; and ſuſpended the 
laws giving ſalaries to the clergy, which ſuſpenſion was made per- 
petual in October, 1779. Statutory oppreſſions in religion being thus 
wiped away, the Virginians remained under thoſe only impoſed by the 
common law, or by their own act of Aſſembly, till 178 9 at which 
time all reſtraints and civil incapacities on account of religion were done 
away. At the common law, hereſy was a capital offence, puniſhable by 
burning. Its definition was left to the ecclefiaſtical judges before whom 
the conviction was, till the ſtatute of the 1 Eliz. c. 1. circumſcribed it, 
by declaring, that nothing ſhould be deemed hereſy, but what had been 
ſo determined by authority of the canonical ſcriptures, or by one of 
the four firſt general councils, or by ſome other council having for the 
grounds of their declaration the expreſs and plain words of the ſcrip- 
tures, Hereſy, thus circumſcribed, being an offence at the common 
law, their act of Aſſembly of October, 1777, c. 17. gives cogni- 
zance of it to the general court, by declaring, that © the juriſdiction 
of that court ſhall be general in all matters at the common law.“ The 
Execution is by the writ De heretico comburendo. By their own act 
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of Aſſembly of 1705 c. 30, if a perſon brought up in the Chriſtian 
| religion denied the being of a God, or the Trinity, or aſſerted there 
are more Gods than one, or denied the Chriſtian religion to be true, 
or the Scriptures to be of divine authority, he is puniſhable on the 
firſt offence by incapacity to hold any office or employment eccleſiaſ- 
tical, civil or military; on the ſecond, by diſability to ſue, to take 
any gift or Jegacy, to be guardian, execytor, or adminiſtrator, and 1] 
by three years impriſoment without bail. A father's right to the | 
cuſtody of his own children being founded in law on his right of 1 
guardiapſhip, this being taken away, they may of courſe be ſevered | 
from him, and put, by the authority of a court, into more orthodox | 
hands. This is 'a ſymmary view of that religious Slavery, under 
which a people were for ſome time willing to remain, who had la- 
viſhed their lives and fortunes in the eftabliſhment of their civil free · 
dom; the evil is now, however, done away, and by an ac of Aſſem · 
bly paſſed in 1785, the Virginians were put in poſſeſſion of the com- 
plete enjoyment of religious liberty, The error will, ere long, be 
finally eradicated, that the operations of the mind, as well as the acts 
of the body, are ſubject to the coercion of the laws. Rulers can have 
authority over ſuch natural rights only, as haye been ſubmitted to them. 
The rights of conſcience were never ſubmitted, for man could nat 
lawfully ſubmit them; he is anſwe able for them to God. The 
legitimate powers of government extend to ſuch acts only as are 
injurious to others ; but it does me no injury for my neighbour 
to ſay there are twenty gods, or =o god; it neither picks my pocket 
nor breaks my leg. If it be ſaid, his teſtimony in a court of juſtice 
cannot be relied on, rejef it then, and be the ſtigma on him. 
Conſtraint may make him worſe, by making him a hypocrite, but 
it will never make him a better man, It may fix him obſtinately 
in his errors, but will not cure them, Reaſon and free inquiry are | 
the only effeckual agents againſt error. Give a looſe to them, they . 
will ſupport the true religion, by bringing every falſe one to their 

tribunal, to the teſt of their inveſtigation. They are the 2 

enemies of error, and of error only. Had not the Roman govern- 

ment permitted free inquiry, Chriſtianizy could never have been in- 7 
troduced. Had not free inquiry been indylged, at the era of refor- | 
mation, the corruptions of Chriſtianity could not have been purged m 1 
away. If it be reſtraiged now, the preſent corruptions will be pro- 
tected, and new ones encouraged, Was the goverpmentt preſcribe 
to us our medicine and diet, our bodies would be in ſuch keeping as 
as Our ſouls are now, Thus in France the emetis was ance forbidden. 
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28 2 cs, and the potatoe as an article of food. Goremment l 

juſt as infallible too, when it fixes ſyſtems i in phyſics. Galileo was 
ſent to the inquiſition for affirming that the earth was a ſphere ; the 
government had declared it to be as flat as a trencher, and Galileo 
was obliged to abjure his error. This error, however, at length 
prevailed, the earth became a globe, and Deſcartes declared it was 
whirled round its axis by a yortex. The government in which he 
lived was wiſe enough to ſee that this was no queſtion of civil juriſdic- 
diction, or we ſhould all have been involved by authority in vortices, 
In fact, the vortices have been exploded, and the Newtonian prin, 
ciple of gravitation is now more firmly eſtabliſhed, on the baſis of 
reaſon, than it would be were the government to ſtep in, and to 
make it an article of neceſſary faith, Reaſon and experiment bave 
been indulged, and error has fled before them. It is error alone 
which needs the ſupport of government; truth can ſtand by itſelf, 
Subject opinion to coercion, whom will you make your inquiſitors ? 
Fallible men; men governed by bad paſſions, by private as well as 
public reaſons. And why ſubject it to coercion? To produce unifor- 
mity. But is uniformity of opinion detirable ? No more than of face 
and ſtature. Introduce the bed of Procruſtes then, and as there is 
danger that the large men may beat the ſmall, make us all of a ſize, by 
lopping the former and ſtretching the latter. Difference of opinion is, 
perhaps, advantageous in religion. The ſeveral ſects perform the of. 
fice of a cenſor morum over each other, But is uniformity attainable ? 
Millions of innocent men, women and children, fince the introduction 
of Chriſtianity, have been burnt, tortured, fined and impriſoned ; 
yet we have not advanced one ſtep towards it. What has been the ef- 
fect of coercion ? To make one half the world fools, and the other half 
hypocrites, for the purpoſe of ſupporting roguery and error all over the 
earth, Let us reflect that this globe is inhabited by a thouſand millions 
of people ; that theſe profeſs probably a thouſand different ſyſtems of 
religion; that ours is but one of that thouſand ; that if there he but 
one right, and ours that one, we ſhould wiſh to ſee the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine wandering ſects gathered into the fold of truth. But 
againſt ſuch a majority we cannot effect this by force. Reaſon and 
perſuaſion are the only practicable inſtruments, To make way for 
theſe, free inquiry muſt be indulged ; ; and how can we wiſh others 
to indulge it while we refuſe it ourſelves? But every ſtate, ſays an in- 
quiſitor, has eſtabliſhed ſome religion. We reply, no two have eſ⸗ 
tabliſhed the ſame, Is this a proof of the infallibility of eſtab- 


limments? Many of the States, particularly Pennſylvania and 


New-York, haye long ſubſiſted without any eſtabliſhment at all. 
The 
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The experiment was new and doubtful, when they made it; it has 
anſwered beyond conception; they flouriſh infinitely, Religion is 


well ſupported ; of various kinds, indeed, but all ſufficĩent 


of doors, without ſuffering the State to be troubled with it. 


19s 


to pres 


ſerve peace and order: or if a ſect ariſes, whole tenets would ſubs * 
vert morals, good ſenſe has fair play, and reaſons and laughs it out 


They | 


do not hang ſo many malefactors as in England; they are not more 
diſturbed with religious diſſenſions; on the contrary, their morality 
is pure and their barmony is unparalleled ; this can be aſcribed to 
nothing but their unbounded tolerance, becauſe there is no other cir- 
cumitance in which they differ from every nation on earth, France 


filence religious diſputes, is to take no notice of them. 


excepted. They have made the happy diſcovery, that the way ta 


- 


The preſent denominations of Chriſtians in Virginia are Preſbyte- 
rians, who are the moſt numerous, and inhabit the weſtern parts of 
the State ; Epiſcopalians, who are the moſt ancient ſettlers, and oc+ | 
cupy the eaſtern and firſt ſettled parts of the State. Intermingled with 


theſe are great numbers of Baptiſts and Methodiſts, | 
Virginia prides itſelf in being“ The Ancient Dominion.” 


It has 


produced ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed and influential men that have 


ted their time principally to amuſement. By theſe means the 


been active in effecting the two late grand arid important revolutions 
in America, Her political and military character will rank among 
the firſt in the page of hiſtory ; but it is to be obſerved, that this cha» 
racter has been obtained for the Virginians by a few eminent men; 
who have taken the lead in all their public tranſactions, and who, in 
ſhort, govern Virginia; for the great body of the people do not 
concern themſelves with politics; ſo that their government, though 
nominally republican, 1s, in fa&, oligarchical or ariſtocratical. 

The Virginians who are rich, are in general ſenſible, polite, and 
hoſpitable, and of an independent ſpirit. The poor are ignorant and 
abject, but all are of an inquiſitive turn. A conſiderable proportion 
of the people are much addicted to gaming, drinking, ſwearing, 
horſe-racing, cock-fighting, and moſt kinds of diſſipation. There 
is a much greater diſparity between the rich and the poor, in Vir- 
giuia, than in any of the northern States, The native inhabitants 
are too generally unacquainted with buſineſs, owing to their pride, 
and falſe notions of greatneſs. Before the revolution they conſidered 
it as beneath a gentleman to attend to mercantile concerns, and devo- 


Scotch 
people 
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5 people and other foreigners who came among them, became their 
i E eee and ſuddenly grew rich. 

i There muſt, doubtleſs, be an unhappy influence on the manners of 


5 the people produced by the exiſtence of ſlavery among them. The 
whole commerce between maſter and flave is a perpetual exerciſe of 
the moſt boiſterous paſſions, the moſt unremitting deſpotiſm on the 
one part, and degrading ſubmiſſion on the other. The children 

Fo e this, and learn to imitate it; for man is an imitative animal. This 
1 * guality is the germ of all education in him, from his cradle to his 
| grave he is learning to do what he ſees others do. If a parent could 
. ind no motive either in his philanthropy or his ſelf- love, for reſtrain. 
nng the intemperance of paſſion towards his ſlave, it ſhould always be 
| a fuſſicient one that his child is preſent ; but generally it is not ſuf- 
' ficient, The parent ſtorms, the child looks on, catches the linea- 
ments of wrath, puts on the ſame airs in che circle of fmaller ſlaves, 
gives a looſe to his worſt of paſſions, and thus nurſed, educated, and 
daily exerciſed in tyranny, cannot but be ſtamped by it with odious 
peculiarities. The man muſt be a prodigy who can retain his man- 
| ners and morals undepraved by fuch circumſtances. And with what 
| execration ſhould the ſtateſman be loaded, who, permitting one half 
the citizens thns to trample on the rights of the other, transforms 
thoſe into deſpots, and theſe into enemies; deſtroys the morals of the 
one part, and the amor patriæ of the other, For if a ſlave can have 
a country in this world, it myſt be any other in preference to that 
in which he is born to live and labour for another; in which he muſt 
Jock np the faculties of his nature, contribute as-far as depends on 
his individual endeavours to the evaniſhment of the human race, or 
entail his own miſerable condition on the endleſs generations pro- 
ceeding from him. With the morals of the people, their induſtry 
alſo is deſtroyed. For in a warm climate, no man will labour for 
himfelf who can make another labour for him. This is ſo true, that 
of the proprietors of ſlaves a very ſmall proportion, indeed, are ever 

ſeen to labour. And can the liberties of a nation be thought ſecure 
when they have removed their only firm baſis, a conviction in the 
minds of the people that theſe liberties are of the gift of God ; that 

they are not to be violated but with his wrath ? 

It is impoſſible to be temperate and to purſue this fubje& through 
the various conſiderations of policy, of morals, of hiſtory, natural 
and civil, We muſt be contented to hope they will ultimately force 
their way into every one's mind ; a change in this State has been pers 

| ; ceptible 
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eeptible ever ſince the eſtabliſhment of the preſent government. The 
ſpirit of the maſter has abated, and that of the ſlave ariſen from the 
duſt, his condition is now mollified, and the way at length prepared 
by the federal government for a total emancipation, and this with 
the conſent of the maſters, and not by their extirpation. Before 
the general .government of America undertook the noble work of 
cutting up flavery by the roots, by laying the foundation of a 
total emancipation, the State of Virginia had as a body politic, 
made ſome advances ; and ſome private gentlemen had likewiſe ex- 
erted themſelves in a very conſiderable degree, in the cauſe of the 
oppreſſed Africans. A Mr. Robert Carter, of Nomina, in this State, 
in the year 1590, emancipated no leſs a number than four hundred 
and forty-two ſlaves. This is a facrifice on the altar of humanity of 
perhaps an hundred thouſand dollars. Vote him a triumph, crews 
him with laurels, and let the millions liſten while he fingz-—— = 
« T would not have a ſlave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me-while I ſleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That finews bought and ſold have ever earn'd. 
No: dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Juſt eſtimation priz'd above all price, + 
I had much rather be MY$ELF the ſlave, 3 
And wear the bonds, than faſten them on HM.“ * 0 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 


Before the war, the inhabitants of this State paid but little atteftion 
to the manufacture of their own cloathing. It has been thought they 
uſed to import as much as ſeven-eights of their cloathing, and that 
they now manufacture three-quarters of it. We have before men · 
tioned that conſiderable quantities of iron are manufactured in 
this State. To theſe we may add the manufacture of lead; beſides 
which they have few others of conſequence. The people are much 
attached to agriculture, and prefer foreign manufactures. 

Before the war this State exported, communibus annis, according to 
the beſt information that could be obtained, as follows : 


* As a proof that theſe are the ſentiments of this gentleman, we beg leave to intro- 
duce the following quotation from a letter of his on the fituation of the ſlaves, &c. in 
this State, and the abolition of the flave trade, written to a Diſſenting Miniſter. 

** The toleration of ſlavery indicates Wer nt DEPRAVITY Of uno, 

I | Tobacco 


* 
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vers, otters, muſk rats, ra- 


tober 1, 1790, conſiſting chiefly of articles mentioned in the foregoing 


- of tobacco only were exported this year. 


of tobacco, which was the greateſt quantity ever produced in thi 
country in one year. Rut its culture has faſt declined fince'the com- 


it. Were the ſupply ſtill to depend on Virginia and Maryland alone, 
as its culture becomes more difficult, this price would riſe, ſo as to 
enable the planter to ſurmount thoſe difficulties and to live. But the 


| them it will be. It is a culture productive of infinite wretchednefs 


This ſum is equal to eight hundred and fifty thouſand pounds Virginia money) fi 
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„ | | 1 | N © Am. in Dolan 
Fee n 
Tobacco o | $5,000 hhds. of roolb 1,650,000 | 
Wheat e 800, ooo buſhels W - 666,6662 
Indian „ 600,000 buſhels | 200,000 | 
Shipping »* +» of —- — I 100, ooo 
Maſts, planks. Kcantling 251. . 66.66 

- gles, and ſtaves „ l | ee 
Tar, pitch, and turpentine . 30,000 barrels | 40,000 


Peltry, viz. ſkins of deer, bea- } Turpin 
180 hhds. of 6oolb] 42,000 


a * 2 


Pork . wy ores ! 40,000 
Flax-ſced, hemp, and cotton 8,000 
Pit-coal and pig —_— CEN | 6,66 2 
Peas Sg 4  F **$ 55000 buſhels 373334 
Beef «| 1,000 barrels | 333332 
Sturgeon, white ſhad, herring — — 37³ = 
Brandy, from peaches and ap- ||  __ + ha g 
ples, and whiſkey . | | 2,666; 
Horſes "PR Be OO 5 — — | 1,6665 
| | 
9—— — 23 WPF" "WG 27833533341 


The amount of exports from this State in the year ſucceeding Oc - 


table, was three million one hundred and thirty- one thouſand two 
hundred and twenty-ſeven dollars. About forty thouſand hogſheads 


In the year 1758, this State exported ſeventy thouſand hogſheads 


mencement of the war, and that of wheat taken its place, The price 
which it commands at market will not enable the planter to cultivate 


weſtern country on the Miſſiſſippi, and the midlands of Georgia, 
having freſh and fertile lands in abundance, and a hotter ſun, are 
able to underſell theſe two States, and will oblige them in time to 
abandon the raiſing of tobacco altogether. And a happy obligation for 


hundred and fif, y-ſeven thouſand ene hundred forty-two guineas. oP 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe employed in it are in a continued State of exertion beyond th 
powers of nature to ſupport. Little food of any kind is raiſed by 
them ; ſo that the men and animals on theſe farms are badly fed, 'and 
the earth is rapidly impoveriſhed, The cultivation of wheat is the re- 
verſe in every circumſtance. Beſides cloathing the earth with her- 
bage, and preſerving its fertility, it feeds the labourers plentifully, 
requires from them only a moderate toil, except in the ſeaſon of 
harveſt, raiſes great numbers of animals for food and ſervice, and 
diffuſes plenty and happineſs among the whole. It is eafier to raiſe 
an hundred buſhels of wheat than a thouſand weight of tobacco, wm 
it is worth more when produced. 

It is not eaſy to ſay what are the e either of neceſſity, com- 

fort, or luxury, which cannot be raifed here, as every thing hardier 
than the olive, and as hardy as the Fg, may be raiſed in the open air. 
Sugar, coffee, and tea, indeed, are not between theſe limits; and 
habit having placed them among the neceſſaries of life with the weal · 
thy, as long as theſe habits remain, they muſt go for them to thoſe 
eountries which are able to faruiſh them. 


COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, LITERATURE, Re. 


The college of William and Mary was founded in the time of King 
William and Queen Mary, who granted to it twenty thouſand acres 

of land, and a penny a pound duty on certain tobaccoes exported from 
Virginia and Maryland, which had been levied by the ſtatute of 25 

FY Car. II. The Aſſembly alſo gave it, by temporary laws, a duty on 
10 liquors imported, and ſkins and furs exported. From theſe reſources 
A it received upwards of three thouſand pounds. The buildings are of 


hundred ſtudents, By its charter it was to be under the. government: 
of twenty viſitors, who were to be its legiſlators, and to have a preſi - 
dent and fix profeſſors, who were incorporated : it- was allowed a 
repreſentative in the General Aſſembly. Under this charter, a pro- 
fefſorſhip of the Greek and Latin languages, a profeſſor of mathema · 
tics, one of moral philoſophy, and two of divinity, were-eſtabliſhed. 
To theſe were annexed, for a ſixth profeſſorſhip, a conſiderable do- 
nation by a Mr. Boyle of England, for the inſtruction of the Indians, 
and their converſion to Chriſtianity : this was called the profeſſorſhip 
of Brafferton, from an eſtate of that name in England, purchaſed 
with the monies given. The admiſſion of the learners of Latin and 
Vor. III. Q. Greek 


brick, ſufficient for an indifferent accommodation of perhaps one 


— 
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Greek filled the college with children : this rendering it diſagreea . 


ble to the young gentlemen already prepared for entering on the 


 » ſriences, they defiſted from reſorting to it, and thus the ſchools 


for mathematics and moral philoſophy, which might have been 
of ſome ſervice, became of very little uſe. The revennes too were 


exhauſted in accommodating thoſe who came only to acquire the ru- 


diments of ſcience. After the preſent revolution, the viſitors having 


na power to change thoſe circumſtances in the conſtitution of the 


college which were fixed by the charter, and being therefore confined 
in the number of profeſſorſhips, undertook to change the ob- 
jects of the profeſſorſhips. They excluded the two ſchools for divi- 
vinity, and that for the Greek and Latin languages, and ſubſtituted 
others; ſo that at preſent they ſtand thus—a profeſſorſhip for lay 
and police; anatomy and medicine ; natural philoſophy and mathe. 
matics; moral philoſophy, the law of nature and ations; the fine 
arts; modern languages ; for the Brafferton, 

- Meaſures have been taken to increaſe the number of profeſforſhips, 
as well for the purpoſe of ſubdividing thoſe already inſtituted, as of 
adding others for other branches of ſcience. To the profefſorſhips 
uſually eſtabliſhed in the univerſities of Europe, it would ſeem proper 
to add one for the ancient languages and literature of the north, an 
account of their connection with our own languages, laws, cuſtoms, 
and hiſtory, The purpoſes of the Brafferton inſtitution would be 
better anſwered by maintaining a perpetual miſſion among the Indian 
tribes ; the object of which, befides inſtructing them in the prin- 
ciples of Chriſtianity, as the founder requires, ſhould be to colledt 
their traditions, laws, cuſtoms, languages, and other circumſtances 
which might lead to a diſcovery'of their relation to one another, or 
deſcent from other nations. When theſe objects are accompliſhed 
with one tribe, the miſſionary might paſs on to another. 

The college edifice is a huge, miſhapen pile; © which but that it 
has a root, would be taken for a brick kiln.” In 1787, there were 
about thirty young gentlemen members of this college, a large pro- 
portion of which were law ſtudents. The academy in Prince Ed- 
ward county has been erected into a college by the name of Hampden 
Sydney college. It has been a flouriſhing ſeminary, but is now ſaid 
to be on the decline. 


There are ſeveral academies in Virginia ; one at Alexandria, one 
at Norfolk, and others in other places, 


Since 
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| Since the declaration of independence, the laws of Virginia have 
been reviſed by a committee appointed for the purpoſe, who have re- 
ported their work to the Aſſembly ; one object of this reviſal was to 
diffuſe knowledge more generally through the maſs of the people. 
| The bill for this purpoſe . propoſes to lay off every county into ſmall 
| diſtricts of five or fix miles ſquare, called hundreds, and in each of 
; them to eſtabliſh a ſchool for the teaching of reading, writing, and arith- 
| metic. The tutor to be ſupported by the hundred, and all perſons in it 
| entitled to ſend their children three years gratis, and as much longer 
as they pleaſe, paying for it. Theſe ſchools to be under a viſitor, 
who is annually to chuſe the boy of the beſt genius in the ſchool, of 
thoſe whoſe parents are too poor td give them farther education, and 
to ſend him forward to one of the grammar ſchools, of which twenty 
are propoſed to be erected in different parts of the country, for teach» 
ing Greek, Latin, geography, and the higher branches of numerical 
arithmetic, Of the boys thus ſent in any one year, trial is to be made 
at the grammar ſchools, for one or two years, and the beſt genius of 
the whole ſelected and continued fix years, and the refidue diſmiſſed ; 
by this means twenty of the beſt geniuſſes will be taken from the mals 
annually, and inſtructed, at the public expenſe, ſo tar as the gram» 
mar ſchools go. At the end of tix years inſtruction, one half are to 
be diſcontinued, from among whom the grammar ſchools will pro» 
bably be ſupplied with future maſters, and the other half, who are 
to be choſen for the ſuperiority of their parts and diſpoſition, are to 
be ſent and continued three years in the ſtudy of ſuch ſciences as 
they ſhall chuſe, at William and Mary college, the plan of which is 
propoſed to be enlarged, as has been explained, and extended to 
all the uſeful ſciences. The ultimate reſult of the whole ſcheme of 
education would be the teaching all the children of the State reading, 
writing, and common arithmetic ;' turning out ten annually of 
ſuperior genius, well taught in Greek, Latin, geography, and 
the higher branches of arithmetic ; turning out ten others annually, 
of {till ſuperior parts, who, to thoſe branches of learning, ſhall have 
added ſuch of the ſciences as their genius ſhall have led them to: 
the furniſhing to the wealthier part of the people convenient ſchools, at 
which their children may be educated, at their own expenſe. The 
general objects of this law are to provide an education adapted to the 
years, to the capacity, and the condition of every one, and directed 
to their freedom and happineſs. Specific details were not proper fax 
the law ; theſe muſt be the bufineſs of the viſitors entruſted with its 
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whom either the wealth of their parents, or the adoption of the State, 
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execution. The firſt ſtage of this education being the ſchools of the 
hundreds, wherein the great maſs of the people will receive their in. 
ſtruction, the principal foundations of future order will be laid here, 
The firſt elements of morality may be inſtilled into their minds ; ſuch 
as, when farther developed as their judgments advance in ſtrength, 
may teach them how to promote their own greateſt happineſs, by 
mewing them that it does not depend on the condition of life in which 

nature has placed them, but is always the reſult of a good conſcience, 
good health, occupation, and freedom in all juſt purſuits. Thoſe 


ſhall deſtine to higher degrees of learning, will go on to the grammar 
ſchools, which conſtitute the next ſtage, there to be inſtructed in the 
languages. As ſoon as they are of a ſufficient age, it is ſuppoſed they 
will be ſent on from the grammar ſchools to the univerſity, which 
_ conſtitutes the third and laſt ſtage, there to ſtudy thoſe ſciences which 
may be adapted to their views. By that part of the plan which pre- 
ſcribes the ſelection of the youths of genius from among the claſſes of 
the poor, the State will avail itſelf of thoſe talents which nature has 
ſown as liberally among the poor as the rich, but which periſh without 
uſe, if not ſought for and cultivated. * But of all the views of this law 
none is more important, none more. legitimate, than that of render. 
ing the people the ſafe, as they are the ultimate, guardians of their 
own liberty : for this purpoſe, the reading in the firſt ſtage, where 
they will receive their own education, is propoſed, to be chiefly hiſ- 
torical. Hiſtory, by appriſing them of the paſt, will enable them to 
judge of the future; it will avail them of the experience of other 
times and other nations; it will qualify them as judges of the action 
and deſigns of men; it will enable them to know ambition under 
every diſguiſe it may aſſume ; and knowing it, to defeat its views, 
In every government on earth there is ſome trait of human weak- 
neſs, ſome germ of corruption and degeneracy, which cunning will 
diſcover, and wickedneſs inſenſibly open, cultivate and improve. 
Every government degenerates when truſted to the rulers of the peo- 
ple alone; the people themielves therefore are its only ſafe depo- 
ſitories; and to render even them ſafe, their minds muſt be improved 
to a certain degree ; this, indeed, is not all that is neceſſary, though 
it be eflentially neceſſary. The influence over government muſt br 
ſhared among all the people. if every individual which compoſes 
their mais participates of the ultimate authority, the government 
will be ſafe; 3 becaule the carrupting the whole mais will exceed an 
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private . of wealth; and public ones cannot be provided but 


py levies on the people: in this caſe every man would have to pay 
his own price. The government of Great - Britain has been cor» 
rupted, becauſe but one man in thirty has a right to vote for mem · 


bers of Parliament. The ſellers of the government therefore get 


twenty - nine parts out of thirty of their price clear. | 
The excellent meaſures for the diffuſion ot uſeful knowledge, 
which the forementioned bill propoſes, have not yet been carried into 
effect. And it will be happy if the great inequality in the circum- 
ſtances of the citizens ; the pride, the independence, and the in- 
dolence of one claſs, and the poverty and depreſſion of the other, 
do not prove mſuperable difficulties in the way of their en 


operation. 


CONSTITUTION. 

The Conſtitution, which was the firſt that was W in | the 
whole United States, is as follows: 

We, the delegates and repreſentatives of the good 8 of Vir. 
ginia, do declare the future form of ne of Virginia to bs as 
followeth : 

The legiſlative, executive and judiciary departments ſhall be ſe- 
parate and diſtinct, ſo that neither exerciſe the powers properly be- 
longing to the other ; nor ſhall*any perſon exerciſe the powers of 
more than one of them at the ſame time, except that the juſtices of 
the county courts ſhall be eligible to either Houſe of Aſſembly, 

The legiſlative ſhall be formed of two diſtin& branches, who, to 
gether, ſhall be a complete legiflature. They ſhall meet once, or 
oftener, every year, and ſhall be called, Ty: GENERAL AssEM EBITA 


or VisGiNia. One of theſe ſhall be called, TE Hovss of DE- 


LEGATEs, and confiſt- of two repreſentatives to be choſen for each 


county, and for the diſtrict of Weſt-Auguſta, annually, of ſuch 


men as actually reſide in and are freeholders of the ſame, or duly 
qualified according to law; and alſo of one delegate or repreſenta» ' 
tive to be choſen annually for the city of Williamſburgh, and one 
for the borough of Norfolk, and a repreſentative for each of ſuch 
other cities and boroughs as may hereafter be allowed particular re- 
preſentation by the legiſlature ; but when any city or borough ſhall - 
ſo decreaſe, as that the number of perſons having right of ſuffrage 
therein ſhall have been for the ſpace of ſeven years ſucceſſively leſs 
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than half the number of voters in fome one county in Virginia, ſuch 
city or borough thenceforward ſhall ceaſe to ſend a delegate or re- 
prefentative to the Aſſembly. 
Tue other ſhall be called, Tun Sznars, and confiſt of twenty- 
four members, of whom thirteen ſhall conſtitute a Houſe to proceed 
on buſineſs, for whoſe election the different counties ſhall be di- 
vided into twenty-four diſtrits, and each county of the reſpectiye 
diſtrict, at the time of the election of its delegates, ſhall vote for 
one ſenator, who is actually a reſident and freeholder within the diſ- 
wit, or duly qualified according to law, and is upwards of twenty- 
five years of age; and the ſheriffs of each county, within five days 
at fartheſt after the laſt county election in the diſtrict, ſhall meet at 
ſome convenient place, and from the poll ſo taken in their reſpective 
counties, return as a ſenator the man who thall have the greateſt 


number of votes in the whole diſtrict, To keep up this Aſſembly 


by rotation, the diſtricts ſhall be equally divided into four claſſes, 
and numbered by lot. At the end of one year after the general 
election, the fix members elected by the firſt diviſion ſhall be diſ- 
placed, and the vacancies thereby occaſioned ſupplied from ſuch 
claſs or diviſion by new election in the manner aforeſaid. This ro- 
tation fhall be applied to each diviſion according to its number, and 
continued in due order annually. 

The right of ſuffrage in the election of members for both Houſes 
ſhall remain as exerciſed at preſent, and each Houſe ſhall chuſe its 

own ſpeaker, appoint its own officers, ſettle its own rules of pro- 
creding, and direct writs of election for the ſupplying intermediate 
vacancies. 

All laws ſhall originate in the Houſe of Delegates, to be approved 
of or rejected by the Senate, or to be amended with conſent of the 
Houſe of Delegates, except money bills, which in no inſtance ſhall 
be altered by the Senate, but wholly approved or rejected. 

A Governor, or chief magiſtrate, ſhall be choſen annually, by 


joint ballot of both Houſes, to be taken in each Houſe reſpectively, 


depofited in the conference-room, the boxes examined jointly by a 
committee of each Houſe, and the numbers ſeverally reported to 
them, that the appointments may be entered (which ſhall be the 
mode of taking the joint ballot of both Houſes in all caſes) who 
ſhall not conjinue in that office longer than three years ſucceſſively, 
nor be eli;1ble until the expiration of four years after he ſhall have 
been out of that office. An adequate, but moderate ſalary ſhall be 
ſettled 
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| frrtled on him during his continuance in office ; and he ſhall; with 
the advice of a council of ſtate, exerciſe the executive powers of 
government, according to the laws of this Commonwealth; and ſtiall 
not, under any pretence, exerciſe any power or prerogative by virtue 
of any law, ſtatute or cuſtom of England ; but he ſhall, with the 
advice of the council of ſtate, have the power of granting re- 
prieves or pardons, except where the proſecution ſhall have been 
carried on by the Houſe of Delegates, or the law ſhall otherwiſe 
particularly direct; in which caſes no reprieve or pardon ſhall be 
granted, but by reſolve of the Houſe of Delegates. 

Either Houſe of the General Aſſembly may adjourn themſelves 
reſpectively. The governor ſhall not prorogue or adjourn the A. 
ſembly during their fitting, nor diſſolve them at any time; but he 
ſhall, if neceſſary, either by advice of the Council of State, or on 
application of a majority of the Houſe of Delegates, call them be- 
fore the time to which they ſhall ſtand prorogued or adjourned. 

A Privy Council, or Council of State, conſiſting of eight mem- 
bers, ſhall be choſen by joint ballot of both Houſes of Aſſembly, 
either from their own members or the people at large, to affiſt in the 
adminiſtration of government. They ſhall annually chuſe, out of their 
own members, a preſident, who, in caſe of death, inability or ab- 
ſence of the governor from the government, - ſhall act as lieutenant- 
governor. Four members ſhall be ſufficient to a&, and their advice. 
and proceedings ſhall be entered on record, and figned by the mem- 
bers preſent (to any part whereof any member may enter his diſſent) 
to be laid before the General Aſſembly, when called for by them. 
This council may appoint their own clerk, who ſhall have a ſalary - 
ſettled by law, and take an oath of ſecrecy in ſuch matters as he 
ſhall be directed by the board to conceal. A ſum of money ap- 
propriated to that purpoſe ſhall be divided annually among the 
members, in proportion to their attendance ; and they ſhall be inca- 
pable, during their continuance in office, of fitting in either Houſe 
of Aſſembly. Two members ſhall be removed, by joint ballot of 
both Houſes of Aſſembly, at the end of every three years, and be in- 
eligible for the three next years. Theſe vacancies, as well as thoſe 
occaſioned by death or incapacity, ſhall be ſupplied by new ele&ions 
in the ſame manner. 

The delegates for Virginia to the Continental Congreſs ſhall be 
choſen annually, or ſuperſeded in the mean * joint ballot of 
both Houſes of Aſſembiy. | 
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The -preſent militia officers ſhall be continued, and vacancies ſrips 
plied, by appointment of the governor, with the advice of the privy 
council, on recommendations from the reſpective county courts; 
but the governor and council ſhall have a power of ſuſpending any 
officer, and ordering a court-martial on complaint of miſbehaviour 
or inability, or to ſupply vacancies of officers happening when in 
actual ſervice. * 

The governor may pb the militia, with the advice of the 
- privy council; and, when embodied, ſhall alone have the direction 
of the militia under the laws of the country, » 

The two Houſes of Aſſembly ſhall, by joint ballot, appoint judges 
of the Supreme Court of Appeals, and General Court, judges in 
Chancery, judges of Admiralty, ſecretary and the attorney-general, 
to be commiſſioned by the governor, and continue in office during 
good behaviour. In caſe of death, incapacity or reſignation, the 
governor, with the advice of the privy council, ſhall appoint per- 
ſons to ſucceed in office, to be approved or diſplaced by both 
Houſes. Theſe officers ſhall have fixed and adequate ſalaries, and, 
together with all others holding lucrative offices, and all miniſters 
of the goſpel, of every denomination, be incapable of being elected 
members of either Houſe of Aſſembly, or the privy council. 

The governor, with the advice of the privy council, ſhall appoint 
juſtices of the peace for the counties ; and, in caſe of vacancies, or 
a neceſſity of increaſing the number hereafter, ſuch appointments to 
be made upon the recommendation of the reſpective county courts, 
The preſent acting ſecretary in Virginia, and clerks of all the county 
courts, ſhall continue in office, In caſe of vacancies, either by 
death, incapacity or reſignation, a ſecretary ſhall- be appointed as 
before directed, and the clerks by the reſpective courts. The preſent 
and future clerks ſhall hold their offices during good behaviour, to 
be judged of and determined in the General Court. The ſheriff 
and coroners ſhall be nominated by the reſpective courts, approved 
by the governor, with the advice of the privy council, and commiſ- 
ſioned by the governor, The juſtices ſhall appoint conſtables ; and 
all fees of the aforeſaid officers be regulated by law. ; 

The governor, when he is out of office, and others offending 
againſt the State, either by mal-adminiſtration, corruption or other 
means, by which the ſafety of the State may be endangered, ſhall 
be impeachable by the Houſe of Delegates ; ſuch impeachment to 
be proſecuted by the attorney-general, or ſuch other perſon or per- 
1 ſons 
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ns 4s the Houſe may appoint, in the General Comet, accotding to 
the laws of the land. If found guilty, be or they ſhall be either for 
ever diſabled to hold any office under government; or be removed 
from ſuch office pro tempore, or ſubjected to _—_ of ay or penalties 

as the law ſhall difefts.*: [i 4 

If all, or any of the judges eee 1 
good grounds to be judged of by the Houſe of Delegates, be ac⸗- 
cuſed of any of the crimes or offences above mentioned; ſuch Houſe 


accuſed, to be proſecuted in the Court of Appeals; and he or they; 
if found guilty, fhall be puniſhed in the ſame manner as n 
in the preceding elauſe. 5 
Commiſſions and grants ſhall run, * the name of the —— 
wealth of Virginia, and bear teſt by the governor, with the ſeal of 
the Commonwealth annexed. Writs ſhall run in the ſame manner 
and bear teſt by the clerks of the ſeveral courts. Indictments ſhall. 
conclude, Againſt the peace and dignity of the Commonwealth. . 
A treaſurer ſhall be appointed annually, by joint ballot of both 
Houſes. 4 
All eſcheats, penalties and forfeitures, . going to the 
King, ſhall go the Commonwealth, ſave only ſuch as the legiſlaturs 
may aboliſh, or otherwiſe provide for. | 
The territories contained within the Charters erecting the colonies 
of Maryland, Pennſylvania, North and South Carolina, are hereby . 
ceded, releaſed, and for ever confirmed to the people of theſe colo- 


nies reſpectively, with all the rights of property, juriſdiction and. * - 


government, and all other rights whatſoever, which might at any 

time heretofore have been claimed by Virginia, except the free navi - 
zation and uſe of the rivers Potomack and Pokomoke, with the pro- 
perty of the Virginia ſhores and ſtrands bordering on either of the 

faid rivers, and all improvements which have been or ſhall be made 

thereon, The weſtern and northern extent of Virginia ſhall, in all 

Other reſpects, ſtand as fixed by the charter of King James the Firſt, 

in the year one thouſand ſix hundred and nine, and by the public. 
treaty of peace between the Courts of Britain and France, in the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- three; unleſs, by act of 
this legiſlature, one or more governments be eſtabliſhed weſtward of 
the Allegany mountains, ' And no purchaſes of lands ſhall be made 
of the Indfan natives but on behalf of the public, by authority of 
the General Aſſembly, ; 

Vor. III. W LAWS, 


of Delegates may, in like manner, impeach the judge or judges ſor - . 
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| The following are worthy of notice, as variations from the ag 
* Oh. 

' Debtors unable to pay their debts, and making faithful delivery 
of their whole effects, are releaſed-· from their confinement, and their 
perſons for ever diſcharged from reſtraint for ſuch previous debts; 
but any property they may afterwards acquire will be fubject to 
their creditors. The poor, unable to ſupport themſelves, are main. 
| tained by an aſſeſſment on the titheable perſons in their pariſh, A 
foreigner of any nation, not in open war, becomes naturaliſed by 
moving to the State to reſide, and taking an oath of fidelity, 
and thereby acquires cvery right of a native citizen, Slaves paſs by 
deſcent and dower as lands do. Slaves, as well as lands, were en» 
tailable during the monarchy ; but, by an act of the firſt repub- 
lican Aſſembly, all donees in tail, preſent and future, were veſted 
with the abſolute dominion of the entailed ſubje&t. Gaming debts 
are made void, and monies actually paid to diſcharge ſuch debts, if 
they exceed forty ſhillings, may be recovered by the payer within 
three months, or by any other perſon afterwards. Tobacco, flour, 
beef, pork, tar, pitch and turpentine, een be inſpefted by perfcs 
publicly appointed before they ean be exported. 9 

In 1785, the Aſſembly enacted, that no man ſhould be compelle 
to ſupport any religious worſhip, place or miniſter whatſoever, nor 
be enforced, reſtrained, moleſted or burdened in his body or goods, 
nor otherwiſe ſuffer on account of his religious opinions or belief; 
but- that all men ſhould be free to profeſs, and by argument to 
maintain, their opinion in matters of religion; and that the ſame 
ſhould in no wiſe diminiſh, enlarge or affect their civil capacities. 
in ORtober, 1786, an act was paſſed by the Aſſembly, prohibiting 
che importation of ſlaves into the Commonwealth, upon penalty of 
the forfeiture of the ſum of a thouſand pounds for every ſlave. And 


every ſtave imported contrary to the true intent and meaning of 
this act, becomes free. 
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INDIAN A. 


Ixmrana, ſo called, is a tract of land lying on the Ohio river, 
in the State of Virginia, ceded to William Trent and twenty-two 
others, by the Six Nations, and the Shawaneſe, Delaware and Huron 
tribes, as a compenſation for the loſſes they had ſuſtained by the de- 
predations of the latter, in the year 1763. This ceſſion was made 
in a congreſs of the repreſentatives of the Six Nations, at Fort Stan- 
wix, by an indenture, ſigned the 3d of November, 1768, witnef- 
fing, © That for and in conſideration of eighty-five thouſand nine 
hundred and fixteen pounds, ten ſhillings and eight pence, York 
currency, the ſame being the amount of goods ſeized and taken 
by the faid Indians from the ſaid Trent, &c. they did grant, bar- 
gain, ſell, &c. to his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, for the only 
uſe of the ſaid William Trent, &c. all that tra& or parcel of land, 
beginning at the ſoutherly fide of the Little Kanhawa creek, where 
it empties itſelf into the river Ohio; and running thence ſouth-eaſt 
to the Laurel hill ; thence along the Laurel hill until it ſtrikes the 
river Monongahela ; thence down the ſtream of the ſaid river, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral courſes thereof, to the ſouthern boundary line 
of the province of Pennſylvania; thence weſtwardly along the courſe 
of the ſaid province boundary line as far as the ſame ſhall extend; 
thence by the ſame courſe to the river Ohio, and then down the river 
Ohio to the place of beginning, inclufively.” This indenture wag 
ligned by fix Indian chiefs, in preſence of Sir William Johnſon, Go- 
vernor Franklin, of New Jerſey, and the commiſſioners from Vir- 
ginia, Pennſylvania, &c. making twelve in the whole. | 
Since the Indians had an undiſputed title to the above limited ter- 
ritory, either from pre-occupancy or conqueſt, and their right was | 
expreſsly acknowledged by the above deed of ceſſion to the crown, 
it is very evident that Mr. Trent, in his own right, and as attorney 
for the traders, has a good, lawful and fufficient title to the land | 
granted by the ſaid deed of conveyance. 
| R a | This 
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This matter was laid before Congreſs in the year 1782, and g 
committee appointed to conſider it, who, in May, reported as fol, 
lows: © On the whole, your committee are of opinion that the 
purchaſes of Colonel Croghan and the Indian company, were made 
bona fide for a valyable conſideration, according to the then uſage 
and cuſtoms of purchaſing Indian lands from the Indians, with the 
knowledge, conſent and approbation of the Crown of Great-Britain, 
the then government of New-York and Virginia, and therefore dg 
recommend that it be 

& Reſolved, That if the ſaid Key are finally ceded or adjudged to 
the United States in point of juriſdiction, that Copgreſs will confirm 

to ſuch of the ſaid purchaſers who are, and ſhall be citizens of the 
APA States, or either of them, their reſpeCtive ſhares and propor- 
tions of ſaid lands, making a reaſonable deduction for the value of 
the quit rents reſerved by the Crown of England.“ 
_ Notwithſtanding this report of the committee, the queſtion could 
never be brought to a deciſion before Congreſs. The Federal Con- 
ſtitution has, however, made proviſion for the determination of thiz 
buſineſs, before the Supreme Federal Court. But previous to an ap- 
peal to this Court, the proprietors thought proper, by their agent, 
Colonel Morgan, who is alſo a proprietor, tq preſent 4 memorial to 
the legiſlature of Virginia, ſetting forth their claims, and praying 
that the buſineſs might be equitably ſettled. This memorial was 
preſented in November, 1790; and thus, we believe, the Indiang 
buſineſs reſts for the preſent, 
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SITUATION, NEIL uu BOUNDARIES, 
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Tuns State is ſituated between 36 3o' and 39? 30 north kettle, g 


and 8 and 1 5% weſt longitude from Philadelphia ; its length is about 
two hundred and fifty miles, and its breadth two hundred. It is 
bounded on the north and north-weſt by Great Sandy creek and the 
Ohio river; on the weſt by Cumberland river ; on' the ſouth by 
the lands laid off from North-Carolina, called the Tenneſſee govern- 
ment; and on the eaſt by Sandy river, and a line drawn due ſouth 


from its ſource, till it eee 
Carolina. 
CLIMATE. 


This 0 is more temperate and dame un hes 67 of 
the other ſettled parts of America. In ſummer it is without the 
ſandy heats which Virginia and Carolina experience, and receives a 


line air from its rivers. In winter, which at moſt only laſts three 
months, commonly but two, and is but ſeldom ſevere, the people 


are ſafe in bad houſes; and the heaſts have a good ſupply without 


fodder. The winter begins about Chriſtmas, and ends about the 
firſt of March, at fartheſt does not exceed the middle of that month. 


Snow ſeldom falls deep or lies long. The weſt winds often bring 
ſtorms, and the eaſt winds clear the ſky ; but there is no ſteady rule 


of weather in that reſpect, as in the northern States. The weſt winds 
are ſometimes cold and nitrous, The Ohio running in that direction, 


and there being mountains on that quarter, the weſterly winds, by- 


ſ\veeping along their tops, in the cold regions of the air, and over a. 
long tract of frozen water, collect cold in their courſe, and convey 
it over the Kentucky country ; but the weather is not ſo intenſely 
leyers as theſe winds bring with them in Pennſylvania, The air and 


ſeaſons 


? 
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ſeaſons depend very much on the winds, as to heat and cold, dryneſs | 
and moiſture. . 


FACE OE THE COUNTRY, SOIL, AND PRODUCTIONS. 


In deſcribing a country like this, it is almoſt impoſſible to treat 
theſe ſubjects ſeparately without a repetition of the ſame remarks 
and obſervations; we, therefore, have preferred blending them to- 
gether, and as an attention to the different rivers which water this 
State will greatly aſſiſt the European reader, in attaining a proper 
view of the ſoil, &c, we ſhall firſt mention the principal of them. 

The beautiful river Ohio bounds Kentucky on the north-weſterh 
fide in its whole length, being a mile and ſometimes leſs in breadth, 
and is ſufficient to carry boats of great burthen : its general courſe 
4s ſouth 60® weſt ; and in its courſe it receives numbers of large and 
ſmall rivers, which mingle with its ſtreams, The only diſadvantage 
this fine river has, is a rapid, one mile and a half long, and one mile 
md a quarter broad, called the falls of Ohio. In this place the river 
runs over. a rocky bottom, and the deſcent is fo gradual, that the 
fall does not probably in the whole exceed twenty feet. In ſome 

- places we may obſerve it to fall a few feet. When the ſtream is 
| low, empty boats only can paſs and repaſs this rapid ; their lading 
muſt be tranſported by land; but when high, boats of any burthen 
may paſs in ſafety. Excepting this place, there is not a finer river 
in the world for navigation by boats.“ Beſides this, Kentucky is 
watered.by eight ſmaller rivers, and many large and ſmall creeks, 

_ Licking RIVER, heading in the mountains with Cumberland ri- 
ver, and the north branch of Kentucky, runs in a north-weſt direction 
for upwards of one hundred miles, collecting its ſilver ſtreams from 
many branches, and is about an hundred yards broad at its mouth, 

RED Rive f heads and interlocks with the main branch of Licks 
ing, and flows in a ſouth-weſt courſe into Kentucky river, being 
about ſixty miles long, and fixty yards wide at its mouth. F 


# The liver Ohio is, beyoad all competition, the moſt beaytiful in the univerſe 
whether we conſider it for its meandering courſe through an immenſe region of foreſts, 
for its clean and elegant banks, which afford innumerable delightful ſituations for cities, 
villages and improved farms, or for thoſe many other advantages, which truly entitle it 
io the name originally given it by the French, of La Belle Riviere, Journal of a 8 
in Kentucky, American Muſeum, for 1792. 

. + This river is a principal byanch of the Kentucky. 
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Kzurverr Riven, riſes with three heads, ee 
of the country: its northern branch interlocks with Cumbers 
land; runs half way in a weſterly direction, and the other half north- 
weſterly. „ eorhoT EET ROOT EEE 
length, and about one hundred and fifty yards broad. 
ELKHORN, is a ſmall river which empties itſelf into Kentucky in 


a north-weſt-by-weſt courſe; is abou fifty miles long, and fifty yards 


broad at the mouth. 

Dick's River, joins the Kentucky in a noeth-welt decem is 
about forty-five miles long, and forty-five yards wide at its mouth. 
This river curiouſly heads and interlocks its branches with Salt river, 
Green river, and the waters of Rockcaſtle river. 

SaLr Rrvzx, riſes at four different places near each other, The 
windings of this river are curious, rolling its ſtreams round a ſpa- 
cious tract of fine land, and uniting almoſt fifteen miles before they 
approach the Ohio, and twenty miles below the falls, It is amazingly 
crooked, and runs a weſtern courſe near ninety miles. 

Grzen Rives, interlocking with the heads of Dick's river, as 
mentioned above, is alſo amazingly crooked; it keeps a wellen | 
courſe for upwards of one hundred and fifty miles, and is about 
eighty yards wide at its mouth, which on about two hundred and 
twenty miles below the falls. 

CumBzrLAND RiveR, interlocks with the northern "OR of Ken- 
tucky, as aforeſaid, and rolling round the other arms of the Ken- 
tucky among the mountains, in a ſouthern courſe for one hundred 
miles, then in a ſouth-weſtern courſe for above one hundred miles, 
then in a ſouthern and ſouth-weſtern courſe for about two hundred 
and fifty more, finds the Ohio four hundred and thirteen miles be- 
low the falls. At Naſhville this river is two hundred yards braad,' 
and at its mouth three hundred, having paſſed through the territory 
ſouth of the Ohio about half its courſe. 

| The Great Kanhawa, or New river, riſes in North-Carolina, tuns | 
in a northery and north-weſtern courſe, for upwards of four hundred 
miles, and finds the Ohio four hundred miles above the falls. It is 
about five hundred yards wide at its mouth, Theſe two rivers are 
Juſt mentioned, being beyond the limits of this State, They run 
contrary courſes, are exceeding large, and it is worth notice, that 
Clinch, Holſtein, Nolachucky and French-Broad rivers, take their 
riſe between theſe two, or rather weſtward of New river, ſome of 
them riſing and interlocking with it; and when they meet, form 
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what is called the Tenneflee river; which runs a weſtern courſs? and 
finds the Ohio twelve miles below Cumberland river : it is W 
and has ſpacious· tracts of fine land. 
T Theſe rivers are navigable for boats almoſt to their ſources, with - 
out rapids, for the greateſt part of the year. Frequent rains in the 
latter end of the autumn produce floods in the Ohio, and it is an 
uncommon ſeaſon when one of thoſe floods does not happen before 
Chriſtmas. If there is much froſty weather in the upper parts of the 
country, its waters generally remain low until they begin to thaw, 
But if the river is not frozen over, which is not very common, there 
is always water ſufficient for boats of any ſize, from November until 
May, when the waters generally begin to ſubſide; and by the middle 
of June, in moſt ſeaſons, they are too low for boats above forty tons, 
and theſe muſt be flat-bottomed. The froſt ſeldom continues fo 
long as the middle of February, and immediately upon its breaking; 
the river is flooded ; this flood may in a degree ſubſide, but for no 
length of time; and it is from that period until May, that the boats 
generally come down the river. The diſtance of deſcending is in 
proportion to the height of the water; but the average diſtance is 
about eighty miles in twenty-four hours, and from ſixty to one hun- 
dred are the extremes; ſo that the mean time of going in a flat- 
bottomed boat from Pittſburgh to the rapids is between eight and 
nine days, and about twenty days more to New-Orleans ; which 
will make a paſſage from Pittſburgh to that place nearly a month. 

The little rivulets which chequer this country begin to leſſen in 
June, and quite diſappear in the months of Auguſt, September and 
October; the autumnal rains, however, in November repleniſh them 
again. The method of getting a ſupply of water in the dry ſeaſon 
is by ſinking wells, which are eaſily dug, and afford excellent water. 
The want of water in autumn is the great complaint. Mills that 
may be ſupplied with water eight months in a year, may be erected 
in a thouſand different places. Wind-mills and horſe-mills will ſupply 
the other four months. 

The banks of the rivers are generally high and compoſed of lime- 
Kone. After heavy rains, the water in the rivers riſes from ten to 
thirty feet. 

The country in ſome parts is nearly level, in others nat ſo much ſo, 
in others again hilly, but moderately, and in ſuch places there is moſt 
water. The levels are not like a carpet, but interſperſed with ſmall 
riſings and declivities, which form a beautiful proſpe&, A great por 
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| of we foil is amazingly fertile pig par EPA. 
The inhabitants diſtinguith, its quality by frſt, ſecond, and third rate 
lands 3 and ſcarcely any ſuch thing as; 2, marſh; or ſwamp. is to be 
found. There ig a ee ene * of the at 
a mountain. 1! 

All the land below thy Great pong we come near the 
waters of Licking river, is broken, hilly, and generally poor; except 
in ſome valleys, and om Little and Great Sandy creeks, where there 
is ſome firſt rate land, but moſtiy ſecond. and third rate: it is ſaid 
that near this water is found a pure ſalt, rock. Upon the north branch 
of Licking, we find a great body of firſt rate land. This ſtream runs 
nearly parallel to the Ohio for a conſiderable diſtance, and is about 
ſeven miles from the mouth of Lime - ſtone creek, where is a fine har- 
bour for boats coming down the Ohio, and now a common landing; 
it is ſixty- five miles from Lexington, to which there is a large wag-- 
gon road. The mala branch of Licking is about twenty-two. miles 
from Lime · ſtone; on this ſtream we find ſome firſt, but moſtly. ſe- 
ſecond and third rate lands, and towards its head ſomething hilly. 
There we find the Blue Licks, two fine (alt ſprings, where great plenty 
of ſalt may be made. Round theſe licks, the ſoil is poor for ſome; dif- 
tance, being much impregnated with ſalty. 

The ſouthern branch of Licking, and all its other arma, ſpread 
through a great body of firſt; and ſome ſecond. rate land, where there 
is abundance of cave, and ſome ſalt licks and ſprings, On theſe ſeveral 
branches of Licking are good mill ſeats, with navigation to the 
Ohio, from the fork down to its mouth, The land is billy, and 
generally poor, yet K dee Rireams and in alan we find ſome ex- 
cellent land. 

The Elkhorn lands . being fwared in a bend of 
Kentucky river, of great extent, in which this little river, or rather 
large creek, riſes, Here we find. moſtly. firſt rate Jand, and near the 
Kentucky river ſecond and third tate. This great tract is beautifully 
ſituated, covered with cane, wild rye, and clover, = * of the 
ſtreams afford many fine mill ſeats. 

The lands below the mouth of Elkborn, wp tents abs to- 
ward the Ohio, are hilly and poor, except thoſe contained in a great 
dend of the Ohio, oppoſite the Great Miami, cut off by the Big-bone 
and Bank- lick creeks, interlocking, and running ſeparate courſes. 
Here we find a great deal of good land, nnn "þ 
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on Kentucky river we-find many fertile valleys, or bottoms along 
the river, eſpecially towards its riſe. There is good land alſo on Red ri. 
ver, but toward the heads of this and theKentucky, the ſoil is broken; 
but even here, we find in valleys and along the ſtreams, a great deal 
of fruitful land. Generally the ſoil within a mile or two of Kentucky 
river is of the third andfourth rates; from about that diſtance, as we 
Jeave it on either fide, we approach good lands. The country 
through which it winds its courſe, for the moſt part, may be confi. 
dered as level to its banks, or rather precipices ; from the brow of 
which we behold: the ex three and ſometimes four indeed feet 
deep, like a great canal. 

Dick's river runs through a great body of firſt enteric, abound- 
ing every where with cane, and affords many excellent mill ſeats, 
Many mills are already built on this ſtream, and will have a plentiful 
ſupply of water in the dryeſt feaſons. The banks of this river, near its 
mouth, are ſimilar to the banks of the Kentucky. The ſeveral fireams 
and branches of Salt river afford excellent mill ſeats ; theſe roll them 
ſelves through a great tract of excellent land, but the country from 
the junction of theſe waters, and ſome miles above towards the Ohio, 
which may be about twenty-five miles, is level and poor, and has 
abundance of ponds, For a conſiderable diſtance from the head of 
this river, the land is of the firſt quality, well ſituated, and abounds 
with fine cane. Upon this and Dick's river, the inhabitants are 
chiefly ſettled, it being the ſafeſt part of the country from the incur- 
Lions of the Indians. 

Green river affords excellent mill ſeats, and a conſtant ſtream. This 
is allowed to be the beſt watered part of Kentucky. On its banks we 
find many fine bottoms, ſofne firſt rate, but moſtly ſecond and third 
rate lands, and at ſome diſtance, many knobs, ridges, and broken 
Poor land. Below a creek called Sinking creek, on this river, within 
fifty miles of the Ohio, towards Salt river, a great territory begins, 
called Green river Barrens, extending to the Ohio; it has no timber, 
and littlo water, but affords excellent paſturage for cattle. On ſome 

parts of this river we find abundance of cane; ſome alt licks, and 
ſulphureous and bituminous ſprings. | 

That part of Cumberland river which is in the Kentucky: country, 
traverſes a hilly poor land, though in ſome parts we find good foil 
along its fides. The other rivers mentioned, viz. Great Kanhawa 
and Tenneſſee, are not in the Kentucky country, and therefore * 

treated of in another plac:. 


" The 
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. his eye upon the map, and viewing round 
6 tha of Licking from the Ohio, and round the heads of Kens 
tucky, Dick's river, and down the Green river to the Ohio, may view 
in that great compaſs of above. ve hundred miles ſhuars, the moſt ex: 
traordinary country upon which the ſun ever ſhone. * 
South of Green river, in the lands reſerved for the a and 
ſtate troops of Virginia, an exceeding valuable lead mine has lately 
been diſcovered. u n 
running into this river. tor | 
The Ohio river, ee eee mes us 
flow into it from both banks, has many fine valleys along its ſides, and 
we obſerve. that oppoſite to each of them there is a hill, theſe hills and 
bottoms changing ſides alternately. It only remains under this head 
to inform the reader that there is a great body of firſt rate lands 
near the falls or rapids, called Bear-graſs ; and it will be ſufficient 
juſt to mention, that the country on the north-weſt fide of the Ohio is 
allowed by all travellers mh — and well- 
watered. 


The ſoil of Kentucky is — looſe, A n 
ſand, in the firſt rate lands, about two or three feet deep, and exceed - 
ingly luxurious in all its productions. In ſome places the mould in- 
elines to brown ; in ſome the wood, as the natural conſequence of too 
rich a ſoil, is of little value; appearing like dead timber and large 
ſtumps in a field lately cleared. Theſe parts are not conſiderable. 
MP OCW "ode nnn produ- 


eee land eee eee. muſt be 
pleaſed with the ſoil, and was that the only thing requiſite to make a country valuable 
or pleaſing, Kentucky would be the moſt ſo in the world, as the land is no where ex- 
celled, After you are got fairly into Kentucky, tbe ſoil aſſumes a black appearance, 
rich and light in ſubſtance ; and ſhould you viſit the country in the ſpring, you will 
be ſurpriſed at finding no leaves under the trees. The reaſon is, the ground is ſo rich 
and damp, that they always rot and diſappear with the winter, except whert the ſoil is 
evidently poor for that country. It then bears. the appearance of the better ſort of land 
in Pennſylvania and Jerſey, though differing widely in ſubſtance, there being no ſand to 
be met with in the (pil of Kentucky. 

There is a ſpecies of flat or ſplit lime-ſtone that pervades all he country, lying at 
unequal depths, In the rich and black-looking ſoil it lies near the ſurface, andy in ge- 
veral, the nearer the ſtone lies to the ſurface, the richer the land is found to be. At the 
ſame time, the fone does not, as I expected, impede the growth of the trees, as they 
ow every where to an amazing height, except near the ſalt licks, where the influence 
che ſaline panicles ſeems to check their growth. American Muſeum, 179% | 
| 82 
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eing large trees of many kinds, and to be exceeded by nd country in 
variety. Thoſe! of the natural growth, and which are peculiar to 
Kentucky, are the ſugar tree, which grows in all parts in gteat 
plenty, and furniſhes every family with plenty of excellent ſugar, 
The honey locuſt is curiouſly ſurrounded: with large thorny ſpikes 
bearing broad and long pods, in — has ufwoct — and 
makes excellent beer. 1050 N 
Phe coffee tree way adde the black: a e 
alſo bears a pod, in which is encloſed coſſee. The papa tree does 
not grow to a great ſize, is a ſoft wobd, bears a fine fruit, much like 
x cucumber in ſhape and fize, and taſtes. ſweet. The Tucumber tree 
is'{ſmall and ſoft,' with remarkable leaves, bears a fruit much re | 
ſembling that from which it is named. Black mulberry trees are in 
ubundance. The wild cherry tree is here frequent, of large ſize, and 
Fappties the inhabitants with boards for all their buildings. Here alſo 
is the buck eye, an excellent ſoft wood; bearing a remarkable black 
fruit, and ſome other kinds of trees not common elſewhere. Here is 
great Plenty of fine cane, on which the cattle feed and grow fat. This 
Lee im general, grows from three to twelve feet high, of a hard ſub- 
| with joints at eight or ten inches diſtance along the ſtalk, 
from which proceed leaves reſembling thoſe of the willow. There 
ure many cane brakes ſo thick and tall that it is difficult to paſi 
through them; where no cane grows, there is abundahce of wild 
rye, clover, and buffalo graſs, covering vaſt tracts of country, and 
affording excellent food for cattle. The fields ars covered with abus 
dance of wild herbage not common to other countries; 1 the Sha 


* Among the many accounts that haye been given of Kentucky, nane of them have 
done juſtice to the timber. Oak and locuſt on the flat lands are common at five feet 
diameter. Poplars growing on the beach lands are ſo common at five and fix feet through, 
as hardly jo be noticed. The beach grows to the thickneſs of four or five feet, and both 
of the laſt mentioned to the height of one hundred and twenty to one hyndred and thirty 
feet. Theſe, and the advantage of paſture i in the woods, conftiemty the great excellence 
of Kentucky. Ametican Muſeum, 1792. 

+ The ſtoſies told of the abundance of graſs i in the woods, are in mans inftances true- 

. You frequently find beds of "Ulover to the horke's knees—ſometimes a ſpecies of ruſb» 
graſs, commonly called the wild rye, from the firhilaiity of its ſtalk to the rye fo calle 
among us ; in other places we meet with large tracts of wild cane, very much eflcemed 
: by the wild and tame cattle, it continuing in verdure all the winter. There is alſo 2 
ſpecies of vine, called the pea vine, from its producing a ſmall pod, refembling tan of 
the garden Peay of which both horſes and a are extremely fond, Theſe are ſcattertd 
"oy 
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' waneſe ſallad, wild lettuce, and pepper FAITE. 
yet unknown to the inhabitants, but which, no doubt, have excels 
lent virtues. Here are ſeen the fineſt crown-imperial in the world, 
the cardinal flower, ſo much extolled for its ſcarlet colougz.and all 
the year, excepting the winter months, the plains and valleys are 
adorned with variety oi flowers of the moſt admirable beauty. Here 
is alſo found the tulip-bearing laurel tree, or magnolia, which has an 
exquiſite . nn eee . 
together. 

This country is richeſt on this higher — ——— 
low gromds in the ſettled parts of the continent. When'cultivated, 
it produces in common fifty and fixty buſhels per acre; and it has 
been affirmed by credible perſons, that above one hundred buſhels of 
good corn were produced from an acre in one ſeaſon. The ſitſt rate 
land is rich for wheat till i has been reduced by bat ot finayears 
cultivation. Dy 
Colonel Harrod, 2 . of en in Konteckyfhaatatedy 
actin the production of {mall grain; and affirms; thathhe had 
thirty-five buſhels of wheat, and fifty buſhels of rye per acc. 
In common, the land will produce about thirty buſhels of wheat 
and rye, upon a moderate computation, per acre ; and this is the ge- 
neral opinion of the inhabitants. We may ſuppoſe that barley and 
oats will increaſe abundantly ; as yet they have not been ſufficiently 
tried. The ſoil is very favourable to flax and hemp, turnips, pota- 
toes, and cotton, which grow in abundance ; and the ſecond, third, 
and fourth rate lands are en —— ann 


41 9 
bene neee aj ſoils, MEG; 
univerſally, The woods, however, afford abundance of food for cattle; nn, 
_ quence of this abundance, the people pay, very little atteution to the making and im- 
proving paſture lands. The milk from this food i is, however, thing and both that and 
the butter retain a ſtrong taſte of weeds. Tn hot weather, their milk will turn ſour in 
two or three hours after milking ; but as the cuſtom of the-country is to uſe ſour milk, 
this diſadvantage js not much regretted. American Muſeum, 1792. OG! 
* The great boaſt of a Kentucky-man is the quantity of corn that the land will raiſe 
upon an acre, of which one hundred and ſeven buſhels are the greateſt quantity that I 
could find aſcertained to have been produced: this, in the fall, ſells for ' fix-pence a 
buſhel. The common produce of the ſoil is from fifty to cighty buſhels an acrey in a 
favourable ſeaſon. This, upon an average, is about three times the quantity we enn 
raiſe on an acre in the old States; grain of this kind muſt therefore always de low 
nnr 
Ibid. | 1 
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may: have 2 good e meadow, withour water or many 
+ The odd: Virginia nes tag) that if the-elimans does Moons 
too moiſt, few ſoils known will yield more or better tobacco.“ Ex -· 
perience has proved, that the climate is not too moiſt, Great quan. 
mies of this article have been exported to France and Spain, through 
New-Orleans ; and it is a well-kown fact, that Philadelphia is a pro. 
fitable market for the Kentucky planter, notwithſtanding all the in- 
conveniencies and expenſes of re-ſhipment at New-Orleans,” under a 
Spaniſh government. What advantages then may not this country 
expect from e a HE; nnn n 
viſh policy! 

Iron ore and lead n W but wo do nat her 
any Giver or gold mine as yt diſcovered. 

There appear to Denen ores of Sulphur and f in. 
country. A ſpring at Boonſborough conſlantly emits ſulphureous pas- 
ticles, and near the ſame place is a ſalt fpring. There is another ſul- 
phureous ſpring upon Four Mile creek, a third upon Green river, 
. . e enen 
mineral. { 

There are 8 or-ponds: of bannen ae Gene river, 
which do not form a ſtream, but. diſgorge themſelves into a com- 
mon reſervoir, and when uſed in a anſwer all the * of 
the fineſt oil. 

— erence 
and in its preſent impure ſtate ſufficient for the uſe of the inhabitants; 
but when refined, equal to any in the world, 

There is an allum bank on the ſouth fide of Cumberland river, 
ſituated at the bottom of a cliff of rocks projecting over it. In its pre- 
Tent ſtate it has the appearance and poſſeſſes the virtues of that _ 
ral, and when purified is a beautiful allum, 

Many fine ſalt ſprings conſtantly emit water, which being manu- 
factured, affords great quantities of fine ſalt. There are five, which 
in time will become of the utmoſt importance, viz. the higher and 


No land appears better adapted to the culture of tobacco than that of Kentucky, 

and it is now become one of their ſtaples. . At pieſent there are but few orehards ; but 
as the country opens, they will find it their intereſt to plant them. The flour I have 
- ſeen made here is generally black, and not ſo good as might be expected. Poſſibly it 
may be the fault of the mills, or it may proceed from the richneſs of the ground, though 
it myſt be confeſſed the grain itſelf looks well. American Muſeum, 17949, 
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1 on Licking river, from ſamevof which, it is faidg 
iſſur ſtreams of briniſ water the Big bone lick, Drennon's lich 
and Bullet's lick, at Saltſburgh. The laſt of theſe licks, though in 
low order, has ſupplied this country and Cumberland with ſalt at 
twenty ſhillings the buſhel, Virginia currency; and ſome is exported 
to the Illinois country. The method of procuring water from theſe 
licks is by finking wells from thirty to forty feet deep. The- water 
drawn from theſe wells is more ſtrongly en PIE 1 —_ 
the water from the ſea. 5 : 

The Nob lick, and many viſion; do ee ae 
fiſt of clay mixed with ſalt particles: to theſe the cattle repair, and 
reduce high hills rather to valleys than plains. The amazing herds 
of buffalo which reſort thither, by their ſize and number, fill tha 
traveller with amazement and terror, eſpecially when he beholds the 
prodigious roads they have made from all quarters, as if leading to 
ſome populous city ; the vaſt ſpace of land around theſe ſprings, de- 
ſolated as if by a ravaging enemy, and hills reduced to plains, for 
the land near thoſe ſprings are "chiefly hilly : theſe are truly 
curioſities, and the eye can ſcarcely be ſatisfied with admiring them. 

A medicinal ſpring is found near the Great-bone lick, which has per» 
fectly cured the itch by once bathing ; and experience in time may dif- 
cover in it other virtues. There is another of like nature near _ 
non's lick. 

The weſtera waters produce plenty of am and fowl. The * 
common to the waters of the Ohio, are a buffalo fiſh, of a large ſize, 
and the cat fiſh, ſometimes exceeding one hundred weight. Trout 
have been taken in the Kentucky weighing thirty pounds. The mullet, 
rock, perch, gar fiſh, and eel, are here in plenty. Suckers, ſua 
fiſh, and other hook fiſh, are abundant ; but no ſhad or herrings. 
On theſe waters, and eſpecially on een the geeſe and ducks are 
amazingly numerous. 

The land fowls are turkeys, which are very frequent, e ah 
partridges. The parroquet, a bird every way reſembling a parrot, 
but much ſmaller; the ivory bill woodcock, of a whitiſh colour, 
with a white plume, flies ſcreaming exceeding ſharp. It is aſſerted, 
that the bill of this bird is pure ivory, a circumſtance very fingular in 
the plumy tribe. The great owl reſembles its ſpecies in other parts, 
but is remarkably different in its vociferation, ſometimes making a 
ſtrange ſurpriſing noiſe, like a man in the moſt extreme danger and 
difliculty. 

Serpents are not numerous, al are ſuch as are to be found in 
other parts of the continent, except the bull, the horned, and the 

mockaſen,, 
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other reptiles, common to ſuch places. There are no ſwarms of 
bees, except ſuch as have been introduced by the preſent inhabitants; 
theſe- have increaſed and extended themſelves in an almoſt-unpaxals 
— of late years. 

Among the native animals . urus, or biſon, called mm 
buffalo; hunters have aſſerted that they have ſeen above one thouſand 
of theſe animals at the Blue licks at once; ſo numerous were they be, 
fore the firſt ſettlers had wantonly ſported away their lives. There ſtill 
remains a great number in the exterior parts of the ſettlement. They 
feed upon cane and graſs, as other cattle, and are innocent harmleſs 
creatures. | bk: 

- Thereare ſtill to be found many deer, elks, and bears, within the 
ſettlement, and many more on the borders of it. There are alſo pats 
thers, wild cats, and wolves. 

The waters have plenty of beavers, otters, minks, and muſk rats: 

nor are the animals common to other parts wanting, ſuch as foxes, rab- 
bits, ſquirrels, racoons, ground hogs, pole cats, and opoſſums, Moſtof 
the ſpecies of the domeſtic quadrupeds have been introduced fince the 

ſettlement, ſuch as horſes, cows, ſheep and hogs, which are -prodigi- 
ouſly multiplied, ſuffered to run in the woods nan. aud 

anly — wanted. | | 


CURIOSITIES. 

| Amongſt the natural curioſities of this country, the winding banks 
r rather precipices of the Kentucky, and Dick's river, deſerve the firſ 
Place. The aſtoniſhed eye there beholds almoſt every where three ot 
four hundred feet of a ſolid perpendicular lime-ſtone rock; in ſome 
parts a fine white marble, either curiouſly arched, - pillared, ot 
blocked up into fine building ſtones. Theſe precipices, as was ob- 
ſerved before, are like the ſides of a deep trench or canal; the land 
above being level, except where creeks ſet in, and crowned with fine 
groves of red cedar. It is only at particular places that this river. cat 
be croſſed, one of which is wortby of admiration ; this is a great large 
road enough for waggons made by the buffalo, ſloping with an ealy 
deſcent from the top to the bottom of a very large _—_ * at of 
near the river above Lees-town. 

Caves are found in this country amazingly large ; in ſome of 
which you may travel ſeveral miles under a fine lime-ſtone' rock, ſup- 
ported by curious arches and pillars; in * a * 
A water. 

New 
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Near the head of Salt river a ſubterraneous lake or large pond has 
lately been diſcovered. Colonel Bowman ſays, that he and a compa- 
nion travelled in one four hours, til he luckily came to the mouth 
again. The ſame gentleman mentions another which operates like an 
air farnace, and contains mych ſulphur. An adventurer i in oor 
theſe will have a perfect idea of primzval darkneſs. - a 
Near Lexington are to be ſeen curious Pn full of human 
ſkeletons, which are thus fabricated. Firſt on the ground are laid 
large broad ſtones, on theſe are placed the bodies, ſeparated fron 
each other by broad ſtones, covered with others which ſerve-asa 
baſis for the next arrangement of bodies. In this order they are 
built, without mortar, growing ſtill narrower to the height of a man, / 
This method of burying appears to be totally different from: that now 
practiſed by the Indians. 
At a ſalt ſpring near Ohio river, very hows bones are found, f PA 
ſurpaſſing the fize of any ſpecies of animals now in America 
The head appears to have been about three feet long, the ribs ſeven, 
and the thigh bones about four; one of which is repoſited in the li- 
brary in Philadelphia, and ſaid to weigh ſeventy-eight pounds. The 
tuſks are above a foot in length, the griqders ahout five inches ſquare, 
and eight inches long, Theſe bones have attracted the attention of 
philoſophers ; ſpecimens of them have been ſent both to France and 
England, where they have been examined with the greateſt diligence, 
and found upon compariſon to be the remains of the ſame ſpecies of 
animals that produced thoſe other foffil bones which have been diſca- 
vered in Tartary, Chili, and ſeveral other places, both of the old 
and new continent. What animal this is, and by what means its ruins 
are found in regions ſo. widely different, and where none ſuch exiſts 
at preſent, is a queſtion of more difficult deciſion. The ignorant and 
ſuperſtitioug Tartars attribute them to a creature whom, they call 
Maimon, who, they ſay, uſually reſides at the bottom of the rivers, 
and of whom they relate many maryellous ſtories ; but as this is an aſ- 
ſertion totally diveſted of proof, and even of probability, it has juſtly 
been rejected by the learned; and on the other hand it is certain, 
that no ſuch amphibious A exiſts in the American waters, 
The bones themſelves bear a great reſemblance to thaſe of the ele- 
phant. There i 1s no other terreſtrial animal vow known large enough 
to produce them, The tuſks with which they are both furniſhed, 
equally produce true ivory, Theſe external reſemblances bave ge- 
9 made ſuperficial obſervers. conclude, that they could belong 
ol. III. T 0 
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to no other than that quadruped ; wierd the at- 
tention of the world, philoſophers ſeem to have ſubſcribed to the 
fame opinion. But if ſo, whence is it that the whole ſpecies has 
diſappeared from America? An animal ſo laborious and ſo docile 
as the elephant, that the induſtry of the Peruvians (which reduced to 


ſervitude and ſubjected to education ſpecies ſo vaſtly inferior in thoſe 


qualities, as the Llama and the Paca) could never have overlooked, 
if he had been to be found in their country. Whence is it that theſe 
bones are found in climates where the elephant, a native of the toriid 
zone, cannot even ſubſiſt in his wild ſtate, and in a ſtate of ſervitude 
will not propagate? Theſe are difficulties ſufficient to tagger credu- 
lity itſelf, and at length produced the 1 inquiries of Dr. Hunter. That 
eclebrated anatomiſt having procured ſpecimens from the Ohio, exz 
mined them with that accuracy for which he was ſo much diſtin- 
guiſhed: he diſcovered a conſiderable difference between the ſhape 
and ſtructure of the bones, and thoſe of the elephant ; ; he obſerved 
from the form of the teeth, that they muſt have belonged toa Carts 
vorous animal; whereas the habits of the elephant are foreign to 
ſuch ſuſtenance, and his jaws totally unprovided with the teeth ne · 
ceſſary for its uſe ; and fiom the whole he concluded, to the ſatisfzc 
tion of naturaliſts, that theſe bones belonged to a quadruped now un · 
known, but to which the name of Mammoth has been given, with 
what propriety we will not pretend to ſay ; the race is probably er · 
tint, unleſs it may be found in the extenſive continent of Nen. 
' Holland, whoſe receſſes have not yet been pervaded by the curioſi 
avidity of ewilized n man. n. Perhaps Wass more e will ever be diſco- 
vered 


* Mr. Jefferſon inſorms us, that a late governor of Virginla, having aſked ſome del 
| gates of the Delawares, what they knew or had heard" reſpecting this animal, the chit 
ſpeaker immediately put himſelf into an oratorical attitude, and with a pomp ſuited u 
the ſuppoſed elevation of his ſubject informed him, that it was a tradition handed 
down from their fathers, That in ancient times a herd of them came to the Big bone 
licks, and began an univerſal deſtruction of the bears, deer, elks, buffaloes, and other | 
animals which had been created for the uſe of the Indians: that the Great Man abo 
looking down and ſeeing this, was ſo enraged, that he ſeized his lightning, deſcendd 
to the earth, ſeated himſelf upon a neighbouring mountain, on a rock, 6n which ti 
ſeat and the print of hls feet are fill to be ſeen, and hurled his bolts among them til 
the whole were ſlaughtered, except the big bull, who, preſenting his forchead to tit 
' ſhafts, ſhook them off as they fell z but at length miſſing one, it wounded him in de 
fide 4 whereon, ſpringing round, he bounded: over the Ohio, the Wabaſh, the Illinois 
and, finally, over the great lakes, where he is living at this day. 
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red than the memorials above related. The following tradition 
exiſting among the natives, we give in the very terms of a Shawanes 
Indian, to ſhew that mn 


have been forcible. ” . 1 2 9 53 
1 | Tap 


Col. G. Morgan, in a note to Mr, Morſe, ſays, ei theſe bones are found only 2 
licks on the Ohio ; ſome few ſcattered grinders have, indeed, been found in other places; 
bat it has been ſuppoſed theſe have been brought from the above-mentioned depoſit, by 
lodian warriors and others who have paſſed it, as we know many have been ſpread in 


„ 4 


large party of the Troquois and Wyandot Indians, who were then on a war expedition 
zzainſt the Chicaſaw tribe. The head chief was a very old man to be engaged in war 3 
he told me he was eighty-four years old; he was probably as much as eighty. I fixed 
vn this venerable chief, as a perſon from whom ſome knowledge might be obtained. 
After making him ſome ſmall acceptable preſents of tobacco, paint, ammunition, &C. 
aud complimenting him upon the wiſdom of his nation, their proweſs in war and ptu- 
dence in peace, intimated to him my ignorance reſpeRting the great bones before us, 
which nothing But his ſuperior knowledge could remove ; and accordingly requeſted him 
to inform me what he knew concerning them. Agreeably to the cuſtom; of his N 
anſwered me in ſubſtance as follows : 


% We 0 ( 


bas; and the wiſe old chiefs, among whom was my grandfather, then gave me the 
tradition, handed down to us, reſpecting theſe bones, the like to which are found in no 
other part of the country.“ It is as follows: 

« After the Great 3 his Reckd Width ee eg 
beaſts which now inhabit ir. He alſo made man; but having formed him white; and 
very imperfect, and ill-tempered, he placed him on one fide of it where he now inha« 
bits, and from whence he has lately found a paſſage acroſs the great water, to be a 
plague to us. As the Great Spirit was not pleaſed with this his work, he took of 
black clay, and made what you call a negro, with a woolly head. This black man 


— vas much better than the white man, but ſtill he did not anſwer the wiſh of the 
40 Great Spirit, that is, he was imperfe&; at laſt, the Great Spirit having procured a 
"y piece of pure, fine red clay, formed from it the Red Man, perſectly to his mind; and 
hoo he was ſo well pleaſed with him, that he placed him on this great iſland, ſeparate from 
Wo the white and black men, and gave him rules for his conduct, promiſing happineſs in 
5000 proportion as they ſhould be obſerved. He increaſed exceedingly, and was perfectly 


exceedingly ill-tempered and wicked. In conſequence of this, the Great Spirit created 


n tl the great byſſalo, the bones of which you now ſee before us ; theſe made war upon 
10 the human ſpecies alone, and deſtroyed all but a few, who tepentd and promited the 
«the Great Spirit to live according to his laws, if he would reſtrain the devouriog enemy : 


whereupon he ſent lightning and thunder, and deſtroyed the whole race, in this ſpot, 
two excepted, a male and a female, which he ſhut up in 93 ready to 
kt looſe again, ſhould occafion require.” 


Ta | Cole 


this manner. When I firſt viſited the ſalt lick, ſays the Colonel, in 1766, .I neat 4 


« Whilſt I was yet a boy I paſſed this road 2 to war againſt 8 * 


happy for ages; but the fooliſh young people, at length forgerting bis rules, became 


— 
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{4 Ten thoufand moons. ago; when nought but gloomy foreſts + 
vered this land of the fleeping ſun; long before the pale men, with 
thunder and fire at their command; ruſhed on the wings of the wind 
to ruin this garden of nature; when nought but the untarned wan- 
derers of the woods, and men as unreſtrained as they, were the lords 
of the ſoil; a race of animals were in being, huge as the frowning 
precipice, cruel as the bloody panther, ſwift as the deſcending eagle, 
and' terrible as the angel of night. The pines craſhed beneath their 
feet, and the lake ſhrunk when they ſtaked their thirſt ; the forceful 
javelin in vain was hurled, and the barbed arrow fell harmleſs from 
their fide. Foreſts were laid waſte at a meal; the groans of expiring 
animals were every where heard, and whole villages inhabited by 
men were deſtroyed in a moment. The cry of univerſal diſtreſs ex- 
tended even to the region of peace in the weſt, and the good ſpirit 
interpoſed to ſave the unhappy. The forked lightning gleamed all 
around, and loudeſt thunder rocked the g obe. The bolts of Heaven 
were hurled upon the cruel deſtroyers alone, and the mountains 
cchoed with the bellowings of death. All were killed except one 
male, the fierceſt of the race, and him even the artillery of the ſkies af- 
failed in vain. ' He aſcended the blueſt ſummit which ſhades the ſource 
of the Monongahela, and roaring aloud, bid defiance to every ven- 
geance; The red lightning ſcorched the lofty firs, and rived ths 
knotty oaks, but only glanced upon the enraged monſter. At lengthy 
maddened. with fury, he leaped over the waves of the weſt at a bound, 
and this moment reigns the uncontrouled monarch of the wilderneſs, 
kr deſpue of even Omnipotence itſelf,” * 


CIVIL DIVISIONS AND CHIEF TOWNS. 


Kentucky was originally divided into two counties, Lincoln and 
Jefferſon, It has fince been ſubdivided into nine, viz. Jefferſon, 


5 Colonel Morgan adds, 4 I have every material bone of the anatomy of this an- 
mal, with ſeveral jaw bones in which the grinders are entire; and ſeveral of the great 
ras, one of which is fix feet long, and exwenty in circumference,” Mr, Morſe ſup- 
poſes ſome miſtake in theſe laſt words, and obſerves, that probably the word inches 
ought to have been added to the twenty, 

It has been faid by Mr. Jefferſon, that the grinders of the mammoth are five or fi 
chnes as large as thoſe of the elephant. Colonel Morgan ſays not; he obſerves, © [ 
have ſeen the grinder of an elephant as large and as heavy as the largeſt of the mam- 
moth ; they are indeed thinner, deeper rooted, and differently ſhaped, denoting a 8% 
nivorous animal, whereas the grinders. of the mammoth reſerable thole * a wolf of 
Aeg, A 
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Fayttte, bende Mercer, Nelſon, Madiſon, Linc Woodford, 

and Maſon. As moſt of theſe counties are very large, it is probable 

that ſub- div iſions will continue fo be made, as population increaſes; 
The chief towns are, 


| LEXINGTON, | 
| Which ſands on the head waters of Elkhorn oct. ds actin 


| the capital of Kentucky; Here the courts are held, and buſineſs re- 


gularly conducted. In 1 786, it contained about one hundred 
houſes, and ſeveral ſtores, with a good aſſortment of dry goods. Is 
has greatly increaſed e 


WASmmoton. 


This is the ſhire town of Mafon county, and is the ſecond town 
in this Stato. 


LEES-TOWN. 


Lees-town is weft of Lexington, on the eaſtern bank of Kentucky 
nver; it is regularly laid out, and is flouriſhing. The banks of Ken. 
tucky river, as before obſerved, are remarkably high, in ſome places 
three and four hundred feet, compoſed generally of ftupendons 
perpendicular rocks; the conſequence is, there are few croſſing places: 
the beſt is at Lees- town, which is a circumſtagce that muſt contri» 
bute much to its increaſe. - 

LOUISSVELLE. | 

Louiſville is at the rapids of Ohio, in a fertile country, and pro- 
miſes to be a place of great trade; it has been made a port of entry. 
Its unhealthineſs, owing to Ragnated waters at the back of the town, 
hes conſiderably retarded its growth. In addition to theſe, there is 
Beard's-town, in Nelſon county; and Harrodſburgh, in Mercer 
county; both on the head waters of Salt river. Danville, Boonſbo- 
rough, and Granville, are alſo increaſing towns. Several new town- 
ſhips are marked out; the principal of theſe are, Lyſtra, Franklin, 
and Ohiopiomingo. On each of theſe, towns are laid out, and no doubt 
can be entertained but that a rapid progreſs will be wenn 
them. 

The townſhip of Lyſtra contains fifteen thouſand acres on the 
rolling fork of Salt river, in about 35% north latitude, and 854 
tngitude weſt om London,“ The town is laid out on the South 


This tract is 8 and veſted iu the hands of truſtees Gor the ſee 
ewity of the ſudſeribers, 


* * * 
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ercek of the above fork, on a very eligible plan, combining eve 
log neceſſary for utility and ornament. 

- The firetts, angles; circus and ſhore of the creek; is be fed for 
public uſe. The ſtreets to be one hundred feet wide. The hoſes 
to be built regularly, according te to the taſle of the proprietor, upon 
the ſtreets running north and ſouth, on a litie twenty-live feet diftint - 
from the ſtreet, and upon the ſtreets running taſt ind welt oil i 
Ine with the ſtreets. 

The town is divided into one hundred and eighty-eight lots 
fourteen of which to be free for the gratuirunty, as. by a particular 
arrangement. 

Twelve lots; in Eligible fituations, to be reſerved for ſuch ſub- 
ſcribers as take ten ſhares, one lot to each ſuch ſubſcriber. | 

One lot to be free to the firſt ſchoolmaſter, and his heirs, choſen 
and ſettled by the freeholders of the townſhip and town. _ | 

One lot free to the preſident of a college, and his ſucceſſors. | 

One lot free to the firſt member of Congreſs belonging t to Nelſon 
county, choſen after the year 1794, as a reſidence in Lyſtra, pro- 
vided he builds a houſe thereonz in which caſe it is granted to him 


it is divided into one hundred and fifty ſhares, for each of which a certificate is 
iſued on a ſtamped parchment, containing a receipt for the con jon money, 
which at prefent is twenty pounds, and expreſſing the title to the ſubſcriber and his heirs, 

The agents ite itripowered to grant fourteen lots, in proper fituations, to ſettlers 
gratis, and to. ſell fourteeri lots on the eaſt ſule of faid gratuitous lots in the year 17943 
at twenty pounds each ; and fourteen lots on their north ends in the year 1795, at 
thirty pounds each; and fourtcen lots on their ſauth ends in the year 1796, at forty 
pounds. each ; and fourteen lots on the weſt ſides in ob year 17975 at fifry-five 
pounds each ; and fourteen lots on the north-weſt corners in the year 1798, at ſeventy 
pounds each; and fourteen lots on the north-eaſt corners in the 3 year 1799, at ninety 
pounds each; and foutteen lots on the ſouth-weſt corners in the year 1800; at one hundred 
and twenty pounds each; and fourteen lots ori the ſouth-eaſt corners in the year 1801, 
at one hundred and fifty pounds each; and twelve of tlie remaining lots iu the yeag 
18025 at two hundred pounds each ; and the laſt twelve lots in the year i803, at two 
. hundred and fifty pounds each; provided in each year a larger price than is hers ſpe- 
ified cannot be obtalned : and if any lands remain unſold ia the year 1804, they are 
to. be equally divided among, and legally conveyed unto, the ſubſcribers and their 
beirs as their private property. 
As faſt as the money ariſes by tin re- lle of the lands, it is to be paid in equal 
dividends to the holders of the certificates, 4 

The agents receive an allowance of five pounds per cent. for their trouble. 
Al which is more particularly ſet forth in the printed plan, which * 
=_ at the Americqn Agency Office, Threadneedte-ftreet, London, 
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who will build on theſe terms. 
One lot free for the firſt ſenator, i in li like manner. 
One lot free for the, firſt judge, provided Lyſtra ſball, become à 
where courts are held, and the judge ſhall build a houſe 
the lot, in which caſe the grant is to him and his heirs, otherwiſe 
the next judge w who ſhall take i it upon thoſe terms. | 
One lot free to the firſt miniſter of the firſt church, whatever the 


perſuaſion may be, choſen by the free ſuffrages of the flecholders. 


aud his heirs. And a lot free to the ſaid firſt miniſter and his ſuc- 
ceſſors. 

One lot free to the firſt man who ſuall erect a commodious hotel 
for the entertainment of travellers, undertake to keep it in good 
order and well-provided with refreſhments, on reaſunable terms, un- 
der the regulation of the police, according to circumſtances, pro- 
viding for the comfort of the traveller, and guarding ſtrictly * 
impoſition. 


Two lots to be free lots for public granaries, to be uſed by mer- 


chants, who will build upon them gratis, till ſuch time as the public 


occaſions ſhall call for their appropriated uſe. h 

The angles marked in the plate a, a, a, a, to be appropriated as 
market-places ; ; and the firand of the creek to be commodiouſly edi- 
fied with docks and landings, whenever the unappropriated public 
lots ſhall bear a price equal to the undertaking, together with ſuch 
improvements of the navigation in the rolling Fork, as ſhall be 
found proper and expedient. And from theſe immunities, thoſe 
parts of a lot formed by the Fork of Lyſtra creek, ſhall belong to 
the liberties of the town, to be kept in a neat manner as a common 
meadow, upon which every inhabitant of the town, and freeholder 
of the townſhip, ſhall have the privilege of grazing his horſe the 
firſt night of his coming into the town, or of his return from a jour- 
ney, under the inſpection of an overſeer, taking care to do no in- 
jury to fence, or hedge, or ſhrub. The remaining parts ſhall alſo 
belong to the liberties of the town, and finally be laid out in ſuch 
lots, with ſuch reſtraints on the order of building as ſhall preſerve 


the beauty of the whole ; and theſe lots, together with what remaing 


unappropriated hereby, as hereinafter mentioned, in the year 

if not previouſly ſold by order of the ſubſcribers, to be then con- 
veyed, with what may remain, if any, of the townſhip, to the ſub- - 
{cribers, as their private property, 
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Eighty-four lots in the townſhip are appropriated for the ti 


good and ſole uſe of the town, to be ſold at ſuch times and on ſuch 


occaſions as ſhall ariſe and þe agreed on by the freeholders of the 


ton, for building a church on the angle marked A, ſo far as ten 
lots ſhall go to that purpoſe; an edifice for a college on the angle 
marked B, fo far as ten lots ſhall go to that puproſe ; an edifice for 


a town hall on the angle marked C, ſo far as ten lots ſhall go to 
that purpoſe; and ſome other public building, as a theatre or place 


of amuſement, on the angle marked D, fo far as ten lots ſhall go ta 


that purpoſe. Theſe edifices to be handſome and uniform, to be 
built with wings fronting the curve line which forms the ciecus ; 

the church to be adorned with a ſteeple, and the other building 
with cupolas. And for doing other works of public utility, ſuch as 
may ariſe in all times heregtter, till the whole ſtock thus appropri- 
ated is exhauſted ; but az the exigency ariſes, ſuch lots are to be ſold 
For the purpoſe, indiſcriminately, according as they ral bear a 
price adequate to the undertaking. 

The townſhip of Franklin contains one hundred and ſixteen thou- 
fand fix hundred and fifty-fix acres, and i is moſt commodioully fitu- 
ated between two capital branches of that fine river which gives name 
to the State, the banks of which are better peopled than any other 
part of the State; on which lie the city of Lexington, the towns of 
Boonſborough, Danville, Grenville, Lees-town, &c. affording markets 
to the farmer for his produce. The river, about two hundred yards 
wide at the ſpot appropriated for a town already planned, to be called 
Franklinville, is navigable for large craft many miles above, and by 
the deep creeks into its interior parts for boats of conſiderable 
burthen. 

In this townſhip the farmer will have no need of manuring his 
grounds for many years to come, nature having already repleniſhed 
the ſoil with a flock not ſoon to be exhauſted. A conſiderable part 
of the land is of the prime quality, the ſecond and third qualities 
are full ſtrong enough for the various productions of the gy wok 
life for man and beaſt. 

Coal of a ſuperior quality abounds within the limits, and in ſpots 
near the waters, and convenient for navigation. to other parts of the 
country. There are two ſalt ſprings near the river, and a large 
quantity of copperas. The deſigned town is planned for the point 
ar the confluence of the north and middle branches into the main 
river. Maſon county, in which this townſhip {ands, will doubtleb 
| acts be 
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PLAN or 
FRANKLINVILLE , 
in MASON COUNTY, | 
KENTUCKY. 

Note. 


Jquare contains 16 Hou 
pts, each Lot 100 feet in jo 
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be ſoon divided into, at leaſt, two more, mt form a-natural. 
angle from this point, and probably be * by Red river, W 
Franklinville become the ſhire town. 

The ſtreets, angles, circus enn in this town, to be free 
to the public. 


wide, may be reduced to eighty feet, giving equally to the lots ad- 
joining on each ſide, which are, according to the plan, one- hundred - 


gularly, according to the taſte of the proprietors, on a line twenty« 
five feet diſtant from the ſtreets ; and one moiety of each lot to ba 
laid out in gardens, and ſeparated from each other, and from the 
viſtas, by ſimple n This order of building not to be in- 
fringed. 

Five hundred lots, to be drawn by ſome one choſen t to repreſent 
the town for that purpoſe, to be veſted in truſtees for the uſe thereof, 
and fold at ſuch times and on ſuch occaſions, as may ariſe and ba 
agreed on by the ſuffrages of the freeholders of the townſhip and 


ing the circus and creſcents: the churches to be adorned with hand- 
ſome ſteeples, and the other public buildings with ſuitable, cupolas, 
and built with a ſufficient degree of uniformity to give thoſe ſtructures 
a handſome appearance. Alſo for making common ſewers, aque · 
qucts, market-places, granaries, piers and landing-places, paving the 
ſtreets, planting the viſtas with trees correſponding to their names, 
embelliſhing the circus and creſcents, planting the public garden, 
lighting, watching and cleanſing the town, and doing all ſuch mat- 


but theſe lots not to be ſold until they bear a ſufficient price for de» 
fraying the undertaking, at ſuch times when it may be judged ex- 
pedient, | 

One hundred and fixteen lots gratis to the Galbloriders, one ** 
thouſand acres. 

One hundred lots gratis to the feſt hundred reſidenta. 

Twenty-fix lots gratis, formed in the angles of the circus and 
creſcents, for the miniſters, preſidents, and other officers 3 
with the public buildings. 

One hundred lots, to be balloted for the purpoſe, and veſted in 
truſtees, to be granted by the ſuffrages of the people, as complis 
ments, accompanying other marks of public eſteem, to ſuch perſons 


The fireets, which, acededing 46 the plan] aw then 13 a 


feet wide and two hundred feet deep, and the houſes to be built re- 


town; for building public edifices in the angles within the lines form- 


ters as belong to the publie good, according to the public agreement; 


Vor. III. v | a8 
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as are or ſhall become reſi dents in the town, end base by böte ba. 
———— dinero nds crus-P, 
Wan. 

Four lots gratis, in ſuitable parts of the town, to ſuch perſons as 
will build thereon each a handſome and commodions hotel for the 
entertainment of travellers, and keep it in good order, and well 
provided with refreſliments for ſuch gueſts, on reaſonable terms, 
under the regulation of the police, according to circumſtances, pro- 
viding for the comfort of the travellers, and guarding againſt im- 
poſition, and to be aſſigned by the 90 . E on theſe con- 
ditions.  _ 

Fifty lots, to be balloted for the purpoſe, and e for building 
alms-houſes, houſes of induſtry, correction, &c. as occaſion may 
render expedient. a 

© The viſtas to keep their full breadth of an hundred feet. 

The pleaſure- garden to be made botanic, and be under the care 
of a profeſſor, under "whoſe diſcretion it may be uſed as a pleaſure- 
garden, by ſuch of the inhabitants as are vie to contribute to- 

wards its embelliſhment, 

The remaining one hundred and thirty-oine lots to remain the pri- 
vate property of Mr. Abraham Fowler, who is to make good to each 
ſubſcriber his ſull quota of land; receiving from ſuch whoſe lots ſuall 
exceed the regular quantity of one hundred and twenty-five, two 
hundred and fifty, or five hundred acres, three ſhillings per acre for 
the ſurplus, and paying to thofe whoſe lots ſhall fall ſhort of thoſe 
reſpective quantities, three ſhillings per acre for the deficiency. 

It is ſtrongly recommended; that no place of interment be {uf- 
fered within the limits of the town, but that twolots of ten acres each, 
without the town, be appropriated for that purpoſe. 

No perſon can ſubſcribe for leſs than one thouſand acres, which 
will entitle him by ballot, 1. to a town lot of two hundred feet i 
length, and one hundred feet in breadth ; 2. to two farms from the 
divifion neareſt the town of one hundred and twenty-five acres each 
3. to one plantation from the next diviſion of two hundred and ff 
acres ; and rang one tract in the third/ diviſion of fire hundrd 
acres. 

The proprietor in America, and his attorney here, are ſo cot 
ſcious of the truth of the above ſtatement, that they are willing to ie 
linquiſh the fale, provided a confiderable part of the land is not 0 
the prime qualities, or what is termed firſt rate land. 
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- OurorLoMIN GO, now. forming, will be a 9 townſhip 
and town, very advantageouſly ſituated about twepty. miles from 
LysTRA, and thirty miles below Louiſville, on the river Onio, in 
the county of NELSON, in about 377 go* north latitude, containing 
ppwards of one hundred thouſand acres of prime land, and ig 
named, in compliment to PiomINGo, ons of the Indian chiefs, 
a man greatly mne on only by.the Indian üben 
but alſo by the whites. ' 

A gentleman of great reſpeRabilicg,. the waking of. the "ay 
and who has but juſt left London, has determined, at his own ex» 
penſe of more than one hundred and fifty pounds ſterling, to ered, 
either in the circus or ſome priucipal part of the town, a pedeſtrian 
ſtatue of ProminGo, habited as an Indian warrior, in the attitude 
of delivering an oration in favour of LER TY: the ſtatue and pe» 
deſtal, with ſuitable ornaments, to be of Coade's artificial ſtone, and 
will be put in hand as ſoon as an eminent and well-known ue 
has formed a drawing and model ſuitable for the purpoſe. 

It may not be improper to obſerve, that a number of induſtrious 
huſbandmen have voluntarily offered to go out and ſettle at Ouloy 
PLOMINGO, under the ſuperintendance of a-gentlemay well verſed in 
ſurveying, and competent in other reſpe&s to conduct ſo important 
an undertaking ; it is alſo wartby of remark, that this gentleman's 
father, at the venerable age of ninety, yet in perfect health, has de- 
termined to accompany his cliikdrea and grandchildren to this pro- 
pitious ſpot. * 

The town is to contain upwards of a thouſand houſes, forty-three 
ſtreets, a circus and ſeveral capital ſquares, which will be embel- 
liſhed with various ſuitable and handſome ſtructures: each ſettler 
in the townſhip will be entitled, in fee ſimple, to one town lot of 
an hundred feet in width, and three hundred feet in length; a field 
of five acres, and another of twenty acres, will alſo be allotted to 
each of them, and their farms will conſiſt of five hundred acres each, 
which will be granted on leaſe for nine hundred and ninety - nine 
years; the three firſt years to be rent free, on condition of building 
a houſe and barn on the premiſes, and alſo of bringing under culti- 
vation twenty acres of the land within the term, and on the fourth year 
the tenants are to commence an annual rent of five pounds for every 
hundred acres. = 

The town will enjoy various important privileges and immunities, 
A college is to be erected for the education of the youth of the 

2 tenantry, 
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tenantry, and: alſo for ſuch children of the Indians as they may chuſy 
to ſend thither for inſtruction, and due care will be taken to inſtil into 
their tender minds the principles of philanthropy, moral rectitude 
and ſocial order, together with ſuch branches of ſcience 3 as may 
tend to render them uſeful members of ſociety, for which purpoſe 
the proprietor has appropriated fifteen hundred acres of land towards 
the endowment of the inſtitution, and alſo ſuitable encouragement 
to ſuch gentlemen of erudition and undoubted character as may chuſe 
pe nn in ſo important a charge. 

The houſes in Kentucky, the towns excepted, are ſcarcely de- 
ſerving of the name; which we ſhall have the leſs room to wonder at, 
when we recollect the ſhort interval that has elapſed oo the firſt 
0 of the . 5 


POPULATION. 


11 f is impoſſible to aſcertain, with any degree of accuracy, the pre- 
ſent number of inhabitants; owing to the numerous acceſſions which 
are made almoſt every month, In 1783, in the county of Lincoln 
only, there' were on the militia rolls three thouſand five hundred 
and ſeventy men, chiefly emigrants from the lower parts of Virginia. 
In 1584, the number of inhabitants were reckoned at upwards of 
thirty thouſand. It is aſſerted, that at leaſt twenty thouſand mi 
grated there in the year 1787. | 
In 1790, the numbers ſtood as follow ; 
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Lincoln, 
Jefferſon; 
Madiſon, 
Maſon, . 
Lexington, in Fay- 

ette County, 
Waſhington, in Ma- 

ſon County, . . 
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Beard's Town, in 
Nelfon County, 
Louiſville, in Jeffer- 

ſon County. 
Danville, in Mercer 
County, 
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What the preſent number of inhabitants is, it is almoſt impoſſible 


to form any correct eſtimate of, for no calculations can be made, 


the number of emigrations have been ſo great from Europe and the 
eaſtern States ; but perhaps the account will not err far, if we rate 


them at about one hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand, 


0 
RELIGION AND CHARACTER. 


The Baptiſts are the moſt numerous ſe& in Kentucky. As far 
back as 1787 they had fixteen churches eſtabliſhed, beſides ſeveral 
con gregations where churches were not conſtituted ; theſe were then 
ſupplied by thirty miniſters, and by accounts fince received it ap- 
ears, that their numbers have kept a proportional increaſe with that 
of the State, There are a few Epiſcopalians and Roman Catholics, 


and 
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and ſeveral reſpectable congregations of Preſbyterians ; and perkaps 
ſome may be found of almoſt every perſuaſion. The Baptiſts were 
the firſt that promoted public worſhip in this State; they formed 
three congregations near Harrod's Station, and engaged Mr. David 
Rice of Virginia as their paſtor; and afterwards formed another 
large congregation at Lexington, the paſtoral charge of which they 
delivered to Mr. Rankin, alſo of Virginia. Theſe were the firk 
churches in this State. 
wWith reſpect to character, the people, collected 1 different 
parts, of different manners, cuſtoms, religions and political ſenti- 
ments, have not been long enough together to form an uniform na. 
tional character: they are, however, in general, polite, humane, bol. 
pitable and very complaiſant. Among the ſettlers there are gentle. 
men of abilities, and many genteel families, from ſeveral of the 
States, who give dignity and reſpectability to the ſettlement. They 
are, in general, more regular than people who ulually 1 new 
countries, 
COMMERCE. 

A convenient ſituation for commerce is the grand hinge upon 
which the population, riches, and happineſs of every country greatly 
depend. Many conceive the ſituation of Kentucky to be unfavoura- 
dle in this reſpect, and are of opinion, that the beſt channel is from 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, by the way of Pittſburgh,” and from 
thence down the Ohio; and upon account of the difficulties and 
expenſes attending this route, for which there is no remedy, that 
goods would ever be dear, and the crops not worth removing for 
fale.* This opinion has been reprobated, as the effect of ignorance 
of the trade up the Miſſiſſippi from New-Orleans, or Mantehac, at 
the river or gut, Iberville. 

\ Thoſe who are acquainted with America know the Miſſiſſippi and 
-Ohio rivers to be the key to the northern parts of the ſouthern con · 
tinent. Theſe are the principal channels 9 which that exten · 


* Hitherto there has not been much * couſumed by the 
inhabitants; and the perſons emigrating there, together with the trade down the river, 
may afford a five proſpect in theory, to individuals, but will never turn out of avy 
folid advantage to the public of this ſettlement ; the difficulty in returning up the 
yiver muſt render the voyage terrible. To make head againſt the ſtream muſt be done 
dy dint of ſevere labour and main firength, and would require exertions which no man 

would ever wiſh to make a ſecond time, who was not urged by the inducement of bin 
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fre region, bathed by their watert, and-enriched by the many Rreamis 
they receive, communicate with the ſea, and may truly be conſidered 
as the great paſſage made by the Hand of Nature for a variety of 
valuable purpoſes, and principally to promote the happineſs and be- 
nefit of mankind; among which, the conveyance of 'the produce of 
that. immenſe and fertile country lying weſtward of the United States 
is not the leaſt, A few obſervations on theſe rivers, and ſome others 
flowing into them, are objects ſubmitted to the reader's attention, 
in order to form a juſt idea of the favourable. commercial circus 
ſtances of this important country. 

The Ohio river begins at Pittſburgh, three hatred * twenty 
miles weſt of Philadelphia, being there formed by the junction of 
the Allegany and Monangahela rivers, and, running a winding courſe 
of ſouth 609 weſt, falls into the Miſſiſſippi one thouſand: and ſeventy- 
four miles, by the meanders of the river, below Pittſburgh. The 
only obſtruction to navigation on this river are the rapids, as de- 
ſcribed before under the deſcription of the Kentucky rivers; but 
they are paſſed in ſafety when the ſtream' is high. 

The moſt remarkable branches compoſing the head waters of Ohio 
are Red-ſtone creek, Cheat river and Yohogania. Theſe waters are 
navigable to a conſiderable diſtance above Pittſburgh, from Novem- 
ber until June, and the Ohio a month longer; but from Great Kan- 
hawa, which is one hundred and ninety-fix miles and a half below 
Pittſburgh, the fiream is navigable moſt parts of the year. Down 
this river quantities of goods are brought, and ſome are conveyed 
up the Kentucky - rivers, others on horfeback or in waggons to the 
ſettled part, and fold on an average at one hundred ETA per 
cent. advance, 

The current of the Ohio deſcends about two miles an hour in 
autumn, and when the waters are high about four miles. Thoſe of 
the Kentucky rivers are much the ſame, and without rapids, an& 
are of immenſe value to the country, affording fiſh and fowl, and 
tranſportation of the produce of the conntry to the beſt market, 
Theſe rivers increaſe the Ohio more in depth than breadth, At its 
mouth it is not more than one and a half mile in width, and enters 
the Miſſifippi in a ſouth-weſt direction with a flow current, and a 


fine channel. This great river, at the junction with the Ohio, runs 


in a ſouth-eaſt direction, and afterwards in a ſouth-weſt, having been 
a little before joined by a greater river called Miſſouri, which, 'as 
before obſerved, runs in an eaſtward direction through Loviſians, 
| and 

f n 
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and afterwards communicates to the Miſſiſſippi its own uch and 
majeſtic appearance. The depth is, in common, eight or ten fa- 
thoms; until you approach its mouth, which empties itſelf by ſeveral 
channels into the gulph of Mexico. Here the navigation is dange- 
Yous, on account of the many iſlands, ſand-bars and logs, interſperſed 
nn its mouth, which is about twenty miles wide. This diſadvantage 
may be remedied almoſt in the ſame manner that the ſtream was dif. 
concerted. The conflict between the ſea and this mighty river, 
which brings down with its ſtream great numbers of trees, mud, 
leaves, &c. cauſes them to ſubſide and form ſhoals. One of theſe 
trees, ſtopped by its roots or branches, will ſoon be joined by thou- 
ſands more, and ſo fixed, that no human force is able to remove 
them. In time they are conſolidated, every flood adds another layer 
to their height, forming iſlands, which at length are covered with 
ſhrubs, graſs and cane, and forcibly ſhift the bed of the river. In 
this manner we ſuppoſe moſt of the country on each fide of the 
Miſſiſſippi, below the Iberville, to have been formed, by iflands 
uniting to iſlands, which, in a ſucceſſion of time, have greatly en- 
ctoached on the fea, and produced an extenſive tract of country, 
If ſome of the floating timber at the mouths of this river were moved 
into fome of the. channels, numbers more would incorporate with 
them; and the current being impeded in theſe, the whole force of 
the river uniting, one important channel would forcibly be opened, 
and ſufficiently cleared to admit of the moſt excellent navigation. 
About ninety-nine miles above Orleans is a fort, now called Mat- 
chac by the Spaniards ; formerly Fort Bute by the Engliſh, who 
built it. Near this is a large gut, formed by the Miſſiſſippi, on the 
eaſt fide, called Iberville ; ſome have digfified. it with the name of 
river, when the Miſſiſſippi, its ſource, is high: This is navigable, 
at moſt, not above four months in the year for the firſt ten miles; 
for three miles farther it is from two to fix feet in autumn, and from 
two to foùr fathoms the remaining part of the way to lake Maurepas, 
receiving in its courſe the river Amit, which is navigable for barteaux 
to a conſiderable diſtance. 
Lake Maurepas is about ten miles in length and foil in breadeb; 
and there is a paſſage of ſeven miles between this and lake Pontchar · 
train. 
Lake Pontchartrain is about forty miles Jong, 3 broad, 
and eighteen . feet deep. From this lake to the ſea the channel is ten 
miles long, and three hundred yards wide ; and the water deep 
. enough 
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enough to admit large veſſels through theſe lakes and their commu- 
nications. This place, if attended to, might be of conſequence to 
all the weſtern country, and to the commerce of Weſt-Flor ida ; for 
it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the inhabitants and traders of 
the weſtern country would rather trade at this place than at News 
Orleans, if they could have as good returns for their peltry, and the 
produce of their ſoil; as it makes a conſiderable difference in their 
voyage, and faves 3 money and time. Experience will doubt- 
leſs produce conſiderable improvements, and render the navigation 
of the Miſſiſſippi, either by theſe lakes, or New-Orleans, nearly as 
cheap as any other, That the Miſſiſſippi can anſwer every valuable 
purpoſe of trade and commerce, is proved already to a demonſtration 
by experience. 

There is reaſon to believe that the time is not far diſtant when 
New-Orleans will be a great trading city, and perhaps another 
be built near Mantchac, at Iberville, that may in time rival its 
glory, 

A prodigious number of iſlands; ſome of which are of great ex- 
tent, are interſperſed in this mighty river; and the difficulty in aſ- 
cending it in the ſpring, when tlie e high, is greatly leſſened 
by eddies or counter currents, which moſtly run in the bends near the 
banks of the river with nearly equal velocity againſt the ſtream; and 
aſſiſt the aſcending boats; 

From New-Orleans to the falls of Ohio, bein carrying about 
forty tons, have been rowed by eighteen or twenty men in eight or ten 
weeks, which, at the extent, will not amount to more than five hun- 
dred pounds expenſe, which experience has proved to be about one- 
third of that from Philadelphia. It is highly probable tliat in time the 
diſtance will be exceedingly ſhortened by cutting acroſs bends of the 
river, 

Charlevoix relates, that at Coupee, or Cut point, be river for- 
merly made a great turn, and ſome Canadians, by deepening the 
channel of a ſmall brook, diverted the waters of the river into it. The 
impetuoſity of the ſtream was ſo violent, and the ſoil of ſo rich and 
looſe a quality, that in a ſhort time the point was entirely cut through, 
and the old channel left dry, except in inundations, by which tra- 
are vellers ſave fourteen leagues of their voyage. The new channel has 
been ſounded with a line of thirty fathoms, without finding bottom, 
When the diſtance is ſhortened, which we believe may readily be 
ten done; the expenſes of a voyage from New-Orleans to the falls of 
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Ohio will be very inconſiderable. It is known by experience that 
forty tons of goods cannot be taken to the falls of Ohio from 
Philadelphia, under fixteen hundred pounds expenſe ; but by im- 
provements on the Miſſiſſippi, with the conveniences of the mecha. 
nical boats, goods can be brought from New-Orleans to the falls for 
the tenth part of that expenſe ; and if they are fold at one hundred 
pounds per cent. now, when brought from Philadelphia at expenſes 
ſo great, what may the merchant afford to ſell his goods at, who 
brings them ſo much cheaper? Beſides, the great advantages arifing 
from the exporting of peltry, and country produce, which never can 
be conveyed to the eaſtern ports to any advantage. It is evident alſo 
that the market from which they receive imports, muſt conſe. 
quently receive their exports, which is the only return they can io po 
ſibly make. 

By ſtating the commerce of Kentucky i in its proper terms, we find 
the expenſes ſuch, that we conclude with propriety, that that country 
will ultimately be ſupplied with goods as cheap as if ſituated but forty 
miles from Philadelphia. 
But perhaps it will be replied, New-Orleans is in the poſſeſſion of 
the Spaniards, who, whenever they pleaſe, may make uſe of that fort, 
and ſome others they have on the Miſſiſſippi, to prevent the navig- 
tion and ruin the trade. The paſſage through Iberville is alſo ſubjett 
to the Spaniards, and, beſides, inconvenient ; that ſtream continu 
ing fo ſhort a time, and in the moſt diſadvantageous ſeaſon, 

It will certainly be abſurd to expe& a free navigation of the 
Miſſiſſippi, whilſt the Spaniards are in poſſeſſion of New-Orleans ; to 
ſuppoſe it, is an idea calculated to impoſe only upon the weak. They 
may perhaps trade with the Americans upon their own terms, whil 
they think it conſiſtent with their intereſt, but no friendſhip in trade 
exiſts when intereſt expires ; therefore, when the weſtern country 
becomes populous and ripe for trade, ſound policy tells us, the Flo- 
ridas muſt belong to the Americans. According to the article of the 
definitive treaty, they are to have a free and unmoleſted navigation af 
the Miſſiſſippi; but experience teaches mankind that treaties are not al 
ways to be depended upon, the moſt ſolemn being broken.“ Hence 
we learn, not to put much faith in treaties with any of the old ge- 
vernments of Europe. 


Article Sch of the late definitive treaty, ſays, The navigation of the Miſifiyp 
river, from its ſource to the ocean, ſhall for ever remain free and open to the ſubyci i 
Great- Britain and the citizens of the United States, 

Although 
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Although the Iberville only admits ofa ſhort and i inconvenient na- 
vigation, yet if a commercial town were built there, it would be the 
center of the weſtern trade ; and a land carriage of ten or twelve 
miles would be counted no diſadvantage to the merchant. Nay, in 
time, a canal may be broke through the gut of Iberville, which may 
divert the water of the Miſſiſſippi that way, and render it a place of the 
greateſt conſequence in America; but this important period is re- 
ſerved for futurity. The trade of Kentucky is already improving; 
we have mentioned that tobacco has been exported to France and 
Spain in great quantities through New-Orleans. They have alſo erected 
a paper mill, an oil mill, fulling mills, ſaw mills, and a great number 
of valuable grift mills. Their ſalt works are more than ſufficient 
to ſupply all their inhabitants, at a low price. They make conſide- 
rable quantities of ſugar from the ſugar trees. They have a printing- 
office, and publiſh a Weekly Gazette. Labourers, particularly 
tradeſmen, are exceedingly wanted here, | 


LITERATURE. 

The legiſlature of Virginia, while Kentucky made a part of that 
State, made proviſion for a college in it, and endowed it with very 
conſiderable landed funds; and a library for its uſe was forwarded 
thither by the Rev. Mr. John Todd of Virginia, (after obtaining the 
conſent of the Rev. Dr. Gordon) while an inhabitant of the Maffachu- 
ſetts State, This library was moſtly formed in the following man- 
ner; An epiſtolary acquaintance having commenced between Mr. 
Todd and Dr. Gordon, through the influence of their common 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Samuel Davis, long fince deceaſed ; a letter was 
received about the end of 1964, or heginning of 1965, from Mr. 
Todd, in which he expreſſed a defire of obtaining a library and ſome 
philoſophical apparatus, to improve the education of ſome young 
perſons, who were deſigned for the miniſtry, Dr. Gordon being 
then ſettled at London, upon application obtained a. few annual. 
ſubſcriptions, with ſeveral donations of money, and of books, 
which were not cloſed till after March 1769. During that period he 
received in caſh, including his own ſubſcription, eighty pounds two 
ſhillings and fix-pence, The late worthy John Thornton, Eſq. contri- 
buted fifty pounds of it, by the hand of the Rev. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Wilſon, who alſo gave in books ten pounds. Among the contribu» 
tors till living, beſide Dr. Gordon himſelf, are the Rev, Mr. Towle, 
Xs Meflrs. 
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_— . 2 Fuller, Samuel, and Thomas Fave Charles Jerdein, 
David Jennings, Jonathan Bale, Joſeph Ainſley, and John Field of 
Thames ſtreet. 
Of che money collected, twenty-eight pounds ten ſhillings was paid 

to the late Mr. Ribright, for an air pump, microſcope, teleſcope, 
and priſms, thorgugh good, but not new. Caſes, ſhipping, freight, 
inſurauce, &c. at four different periods, came to eight pounds eleven 
millings and fix-pence. The forty-three pounds one ſhilling was 

: laid out to the beſt advantage in purchaſing a variety of books, which, 
with thoſe that were given, are ſuppoſed to make. the main part of 
the Lexington library.* Schools are eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral towns, 
and in general regularly and handſomely ſupported, 


RIGHTS OF LAND, 


The proprietors of the Kentucky lands obtained their patents from 
Virginia, and their rights are of three kinds, viz. Thoſe which atif: 
from military ſervice, from ſettlement and pre-emption, or from war- 
rants from the treaſury. The military rights are held by officers, or 
their repreſentatives, as a reward for ſervices done in one of the two 
laſt wars. The ſettlement and pre-emption rights ariſe from occu- 
pancy. Every man who, before March 1780, had remained in the 
country one year, or raiſed a crop of corn, was allowed to have a 
ſettlement of four hundred acres, and a pre-emption adjoining it of 
one thouſand acres. Every man who had only built a cabin, or 
made any improvement by himſelf or others, was entitled to a pre- 

. emption of one thouſand acres, where ſuch improvement wa 
made. 
In March, 1780, the ſettlement and pre · emption rights ceaſed, and 
treaſury warrants were afterwards iſſued, authoriſing their poſſeſſor to 
locate the quantity of land mentioned in them, wherever it could be 
found vacant in Virginia. 
The mode of procedure in theſe affairs may be inſtructive to the 
reader. After the entry is made in the land- office, there being one 
in each county, the perſon making the entry takes out a copy of the 
location, and proceeds to ſurvey when he pleaſes, The plot and 
eerticate of ſuch ſurvey muſt be returned t to the office within three 


7 As this account of the library is eſſentially different from that given by Mr, 
| Morſe, and every other writer we have met with, the editor thinks it right to inform 
the public, that he inſerts the above at the dcfire of the Rey, Dr. Gordon himſelf. 
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| months after the ſurvey is made, there to be recorded ; and a copy of 
the record muſt be taken out in twelve months, after the return of the 
ſurvey, and produced to the affiſtant regiſter of the land-office in 
Kentucky, where it muſt lie fix months, that prior locators may have 
time and opportunity to enter a caveat, and prove their better right. 
Tf no caveat is entered in that time, the plot and certificate are ſent 
to the land-office and three months more are 8 to have the 


patent returned to the owner. . 


CONSTITUTION. 


By the conflitution of this State, formed and adopted in 1992, the 
powers of government are divided into three diſtin departments; 
legiſlative, executive, and judiciary. The legiſlative power 
is veſted in a General Aſſembly, confiſting of a Senate and Houſe of 
Repreſentatives ; the ſupreme executive in a governor ; the judiciary, 
in the ſupreme court of appeals, and ſuch inferior courts as tlie legiſ- 
ature may eſtabliſh, The repreſentatives are choſen annually by the 
people; the ſenators and governor are choſen for four years, by 
electors appointed for that purpoſe ; the judges are appointed du- 
ring good behaviour, by the governor, with advice of the Senate. 
An enumeration of the free male inhabitants, above twenty-one years 

old, is to be made once in four years. After each enumeration, the ; 
number of ſenators and repreſentatives is to be fixed by the legiſ- 
lature, and apportioned among the ſeveral counties according to the 
number of inhabitants. There can never be fewer than forty, nor 
more than one hundred repreſentatives. The Senate at firſt conſiſted 
of eleven members ; and for the addition of every four repreſenta- 
tives, one ſenator is to be added. The repreſentatives muſt be 
twenty-four years old; the ſenators twenty-ſeven; the governor 
thirty ; and all of them muſt have been inhabitants of the State two 
years. The governor can hold no other office. The members of the 
General Aſſembly, none but thoſe of attorney at law, juſtice of the 
peace, coroner, and in the militia, The judges, and all other of- 

ficers, muſt be inhabitants of the counties for which they are ap- 
pointed. The governor, members of the General Aſſembly, and 
Judges, receive ſtated ſalaries out of the public treaſury, from which 
no money can be drawn, but in conſequence of appropriation by law. 
All officers take an oath of fidelity to diſcharge the duties of their of- 
fices, and are liable to impeachment for miſconduct. Elective of- 
ders moſt ſwear that they have not uſed, bribery. in obtaining their 
elections. 
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elections. All free male citizens, twenty-one years old,-haying re. 
faded in the State two years, or in the county where they offer to 
vote, one year, have a right to vote for repreſentatives, and for elec. 
tors of ſenators and governor, and are privileged from arreſt, in civil 
actions, while attending that buſineſs, The Genera} Aflembly 
meets on the firſt Monday in November each year, unleſs ſooner 
' convened by the governor. Each Houſe chooſes its ſpeaker and 
other officers, judges of the qualification of its members, and deter- 
mines the rules of its proceedings, of which a journal is kept and 
publiſhed weekly, unleſs ſecrecy be requiſite. The doors of both 
Houſes are kept open. The members of the legiſlature, while at. 
tending the public buſineſs, are privileged from arreſts in civil ac- 
_ tions, and may not be queſtioned elſewhere for any thing faid in 
| public debate. Impeachments are made by the lower Houſe, and 
tried by the upper. All revenue bills originate in the Houſe of Re. 
preſentatiyes, and are amendable by the Senate, like other bills. Each 
bill paſſed by both Houſes is preſented to the governor, who muſt ſign 
It if he approve it; if not, he muſt return it within ten days to the 
houſe in which it originated : if it be not returned, or if, when retum« 
ed, it be re-paſſed by two thirds of both Houſes, it is a law without his 
ſignature, The governor has power to appoint moſt of the execu- 
tive offices of the State; to remit fines and forfeitures, and grant re · 
prieves and pardons, except in caſes of impeachment ; to require in» 
formation from executive officers ; to convene the General Aſſembly 
on extraordinary occaſions, and adjourn them in caſe they cannot 
agree on the time themſelves. He muſt inform the legiſlature of the 
Rate of the Commonwealth; recommend to them ſuch meaſures 2 
he ſhall judge expedient ; and fee that the laws are faithfully execu- 
ted. The ſpeaker of the Senate exerciſes the office of governor in 
caſe of vacancy. The legiſlature has power to forbid the farther im- 
- portation of ſlaves, but not to emancipate thoſe already in the State 
without the conſent of the owner, or paying an equivalent. Tres 
ſon againſt the Commonwealth conſiſts only in levying war againſt 
it, or in adhering to its enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 

The declaration of rights aſſerts the civil equality of all; their 
right to alter the government at any time; liberty of conſcience ; 
freedom of elections, and of the preſs ; trial by jury; the ſubordim · 
tion of the military to the civil power ; the rights of criminals to be 
heard in their own defence; the right of the people to petition for tht 
redreſs of grievances, to bear arms, and to emigrate W 


* 
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1. prohibits 3 nde wal 6 excelive bail; con- 
fnement of debtors, unleſs there be preſumption of fraud; ſuſpenſion 
of habeas corpus writ, unleſs in rebellion or invaſion; ex poſt facto 
laws ; attainder by the legiſlature z ſtanding armies titles of no 


bility and hereditary diltinction. 


— ——— 


In addition to what we have already faid of this State, we ſubjoin 
the following topographical deſcription of the weſtern territory, ex- 
tracted from the letters of Mr. G. Imlay, whoſe long reſidence in the 
country furniſhed him with the moſt ample means of arriving at a 
perfect knowledge of thoſe ſubjects on which he yrrote. 5 5 

In caſting your eyes over the map of America, you will diſcover 
that its weſtern (or middle) country is divided from the Atlantic 
country by a chain of mountains which riſe in the remote parts of the 
States of New-York and Neu- Jerſey, and run a ſouth-weſterly courſe, 
until they are loſt in the flat lands of Weſt-Florida, The weſtern 
country is thoſe parts which are watered by the — running into 
the Miſſiſſippi. 

« It is about fifty miles over the Allegany mountains, t the 
route which General Braddock took from fort Cumberland near the 
Potomack, at the deſcent into the country of Red - ſtone, on the Mo- 
nongahela, the ſouthern branch of the Ohio. This river riſes in the 
ſame mountain, conſiderably to the ſouthward, runs nearly parallel 
with it, the oppoſite way, upwards of one hundred miles, and is na- 
vigable for boats nearly to its ſource ; the whole of this country be- 
yond the mountain is extremely fertile, well watered, and abound- 
ing with all kinds of timber calculated for building houſes, boats, 
cabinet work, &c, &c. The ſugar maple tree is intermixed in great 
quantities. From the foot of the mountain it is about fourteen miles 
to Redſtone Old Fort, which is on the banks of the Monongahela, and 
the uſual place of embarkation of people coming down the Ohio, who 
travel Braddock's road ; from thence to Pittſburgh is about fifty miles 
by water. Large tracts of flat land lay all along upon the banks of 
this river, from the Old Fortt o Pittſburgh, which are capable of being 
made into extenſive and luxuriant meadow ground. 

This country is populous, it being the oldeſt ſettlement, and 
made immediately after taking Fort du Queſue. The Yohogania 
empties itſelf into the Monongahela, about fixteen miles above its 
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junction with the Allegany river: the country 6ti this river is mot 
uneven, but in the vallies the ſoil is extremely rich. Near to Pittf. 
burgh the country is well peopled, and there, as well as in Redſtone, 
all the comforts of life are in the greateſt abundance. Flour is many- 
factured in as good a ſtyle as in any part of America; and butter, 
cheeſe, bacon, and every kind of proviſions can be had it the preateſ} 
quantity. This whole country abounds in coal, which lies almoſt 
upon the ſurface of the ground; the hills oppoſite Pittſburgh upon 
the banks of the Monongahela, which are at leaſt three hundred feet 
high, appear to be one ſolid body of this mineral. 

This muſt become in time the moſt valuable grazing country id 
all America from the fertility of its ſoil, its capability of being formed 
into extenſive meadows, and its proximity to the mountains which 
attract the clouds, and produce that moiſture ſo necefliry to grafs ;— 
beſides which, its ſituation is about three hundred miles fromm Phila- 
delphia, about two bundred and forty from Baltimore, and about 
two hundred and twenty from the federal city on the Potomack, 
a diſtance which is too great to carry by land the bulky articles 
of huſbandry ; but to which cattle may be driven with the greateſ 
eaſe. 
This country has derived no inconſiderable advantage from the 
ſettlement of Kentucky, and the other ſettlements that are making on 
the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi, the great road of migrating from the nor- 
thern States lying through it ; and, indeed, it is moſt convenient, 
both from Maryland and Virginia, at all ſeaſons of the year, provi: 
ded that there be any thing bulky to carry, the paſſage being for the 
greateſt part by water, and the Potomack navigable, a few places ei- 
cepted, to fort Cumberland ; all of which obſtructions will be re. 
moved in a few years by canals that are cutting. From fort Cum- 
berland it is about ſixty miles land carriage to Redſtone Old Fort ; 
but ſo friendly has nature been to this country, though it is without 
| ſeas, yet the rivers run in ſuch directions, that there is ſcarce an 
place in all the back parts of America where art may not reduce the 
land carriage to a very ſmall diſtance. I cannot ſpeak upon fo ge 
neral a ſubject definitively ; but I mean to be underſtood within f- 
teen leagues. It is aſſerted from the beſt authorities, that the land 
carriage between the Potomack and Ohio may be reduced to "ES 
twenty miles, 

Such is the progreſſion of things in'this country, while there 


was apparently no market for its ſuperfluous productions, that 
U . 
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Ohio. 
4 Down from Pittiburgh the country is flat on the 'banks of the 


river; buta little diſtance from them it is conſiderably broken, parti 
cularly on the north-weſtern ſide, Much good land, however, is in» 
terſperſed on the ſouth (ide as far as the approach to the Little Kanha- 
wa, where the nature of the ſoil ſeems reverſed, and the good land 
is then found on the weſtern fide upon the Muſkingum. - There are 
ſome ſtrips of rich land upon the Little Kanhawa; but farther up the 
river, the country is broken and ſterile, producing. ſcarce any other 
timber than the fir tree, or pine aud knotty black oaks, which are ge- 
nerally deemed ſymptorns of a bad ſoil, This tract of bad land ex - 
tends quite into the mountains in à ſouthern direction, and runs 
ſouth-weſterly as far as Great Sandy river, with little or no varia- 

tion, except on the bottoms of the Great Kanhawa, which are ex- 
tenfive and rich. The bottoms on the Ohio are every where exten · 

five and luxuriant. On the weſtern ſide of the river, the country be- 
yond the rich vein of land on the Muſkingum is only tolerable on this 


fide of the head waters of the Scioto, which are ſucceeded by as fine 


a body of land as the imagination can paint. This extends confider- 
ably nearer to the Ohio, and running weſtward quite to the Miami, 

now approximates its banks, and diſplays in its verdure and variety 
of majeſtic foreſts, all that beauty and richneſs which have been fo 
much celebrated by travellers who have paſſed through them, The 
country on the eaſtern fide, except on the banks of the rivers, is in- 
different, There is a body of good land on Great Sandy; but leaving 
that in a ſouth - weſterly courſe, high, rugged, and broken hills 
ariſe, which will hardly ever be capable of cultivation i theſe hills ex- 


tend between thirty en 5 


Kentucky. 

The eaſt ſide of the Ohio, for about ten or twenty miſs belbiy 
Whealing, which is about one hundred below Pittſburgh, is generally ß 
well ſettled, There are few ſettlements on the oppoſite ſhore until 


you come to the Muſkingum, and the country now wears the face of Fre 


2 wilderneſs on both fides of the river, there being no habitations 
worth, notice, except at the mouth of the Great Kanhawa, until we 
arrive at Limeſtone, 

© Every thing here afſames a dignity and ſplendor I have. never | 
ſeen in any other part of the world. Yor aſcend a confiderable d. 
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tante from the ſhore of the Ohio, and when you would ſuppoſe you 
had arrived at the ſummit of a mountain, you find yourſelf upon an 
extenſive level. Here an eternal verdure reigns, and the brilliant ſun 
of latitude 305, piercing through the azure heavens, produces in this 
- prolific ſoil an early maturity, which is truly aſtoniſhing, Flowers full 
and perfect as if they had been cultivated by the hand of a floriſt, 
with all their captivating odours, and with all the variegated charms 
that colour and nature can produce, here, in the lap of elegance and 
beauty, decorate the ſmiling groves. Soft zephyrs gently breathe on 
ſweets, and the inhaled air gives a voluptuous glow of health and vi. 
gour that ſeems to raviſh the intoxicated ſenſes. The ſweet ſongſten 
of the foreſts appear to feel the influence of this genial clime, and in 
more ſoft and modulated tones warble their tender notes in uniſon 
with love and nature. Every thing here gives delight; and in that 
mild effulgence which beams around us, we feel a glow of gratitude 
for that elevation our all-bountiful Creator has beſtowed upon us, 
Far from being diſguſted with man for his turpitude or depravity, 
ze feel that dignity nature beſtowed upon him at the creation, but 
Which has been contaminated by the baſe alloy of meanneſs, the 
concomitant of European education; and what is more lament- 
able, is, that it is the conſequence of her very laws and governs 
3 
From Lime - ſtone to Licking creek the wa is immenkcy 
neh, and covered with cane, rye graſs, and the native clover. The 
eane is a reed that grows to the height frequently of-fifteen or fix- 
teen feet, but more generally about ten or twelve feet, and is in thick 
neſs from the ſize of a gooſe quill to that of two inches diameter; 
ſometimes, yet- ſeldom, it is larger: when it is lender, it never 
grows higher than from four to ſeven feet ; it ſhoots up in one ſum- 
mer, but produces no leaves until the following year. It is an ever- 
green, and is, perhaps, the moſt nouriſhing food for cattle upon 
earth. Mo other milk or butter has ſuch flavour and richneſs as that 
ich is produced from cows which feed upon cane, | Horſes which 
feed upon it work nearly as well as if they were fed upon corn, pto - 
vided care is taken to give them once in three or four days a handful 
of ſalt, otherwiſe this food is liable to heat, and bind their bowels 
The rye graſs, when it arrives to maturity, is from two feet anda 
half high, to three and a half, and the head and beard reſemble the 
real rye, and ſometimes produce a ſmall grain, long and flender, not 
unlike rye. Whether cultivation would bring it to the ſame perfeo- 
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Kin, I can form no idea; it 15 however, certain, that it is a very 
good and valuable graſs. The clover is in no reſpect different from 
the clover in Europe, but as it is more coarſe and luxuriant. There 
is a variety of other kinds of graſs, which are found in different places 
but I have only mentioned the two former, they being eſteemed the 
moſt valuable. . | 

« ]n order to travel into the interior parts of the State, the route 
lies acroſs the branches of Licking creek. There are ſeyeral of them 
which take their riſe in the high hills of Great Sandy, and the ſpurs- 
of the Allegany mountain; they* traverſe a moſt delightful country, 


| and form a junction a ſmall diſtance below the Lower Blue lick.# ? 


The country from the lick to theO hio is conſiderably broken, but ge- 
nerally rich, and continues. uneven, except on the banks of the river, 
quite to the mouth of the Kentucky, which is about one hundred and 
ten miles. below the mouth of Licking creek, by water, and ſeventy 
above the rapids of the Ohio. Between the mouths of Licking and 
Kentucky lies the Great · bone lick, which is juſtly celebrated for the 
remarkable bones which are found _ and which gave name 0 
the place. 

„ After paſſing the Blue lick, the ſoil, if ©oflible, Linas in 
richneſs. From thence to Danville is about fifty miles. Pexington 
lies about midway, and is nearly central of the fineſt and moſt luxuri - 
ant country, perhaps, on earth, From Lexington to Leeſburgh is - 
about twenty miles; to Boonſborough it is about twenty; the Upper 
Blue lick nearly thirty. This ſquare, which is nearly fifty 
miles, comprehends entirely what is called © firſt rate lands 
Leeſburgh lies on the Kentucky, about twenty miles from its mouth 
by land, and nearly forty by water. The country between 
that and the Ohio is broken, but rich, though it is not deemed a va» 
luable body of land. The Kentucky is bounded every where by high . 
rocky precipices, that are generally two hundred feet and upwards 
perpendicular, and which make its paſſes difficult. Few places on it 
have any bottom land, as the rock riſes moſtly contiguous to the bed 
of the river ; which confinement, after heavy rains, renders it very 
formidable from the impetuoſity of its current. On aſcending the 
banks of this river, the land on either ſide is equally good for ſome 
diſtance above Boonſborough ; but adjacent to the mountains from 
whence the river riſes, the country becomes broken, ſterile, and of 
® There are two ſalt ſprings upon Licking, both of which are now worked with 
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little or no value. Boonſborough lies on the Kentucky, about fixty 
miles above its mouth by land, and about one hundred and thirty by 
water. From Leeſburgh down the river on the ſouth fide, for about 
ten or twelve miles, the hills are confiderably high and ſeep ;- but 
when you paſs the waters of Drinoan's Lick creek, you fall into a 
body of good champaign land, which extends, with little variation, 
to the rapids of the Ohio. Froni Leeſburgh to Danville, the country 
for the firſt twenty miles is of an inferior rate of hnd for this 
country 5 but farther on, you get into the rich country I have men» 
| tioned, comprehended within the ſquare of fifty miles. F 
Large bodies of good land lie on every fide of Danville for twenty 
miles and, upwards; but in the courſe from thence to the rapids of 
the Ohio, on the waters of Salt river, which takes its name from 2 
falt ſpring called Bullit's lick that is on its banks, about twenty miles 
from the mouth of the river, the country is in ſome places broken 
into ridges of hills, which are in general good land, but not well 
watered. As you approach the rapids it becomes more level, better 
watered, and the ſoit more fertile. The country of Beargraſs is beauti- 
ful and rich; as, indeed, is the land on Gooſe and Harrod's creeks. 
I In the fork of the Ohio and Salt river, which form a junction about 
twenty miles below the rapids, the country is flat, and interſperſed 
with ſmall lakes or ponds, occafioned by the extreme lowneſs of the 
banks of the Ohio in this fork, which, when flooded, overflows the 
country, and the water fills theſe ponds periodically, or as often 2 
thoſe inundations — and which are n from December 
until April: | 
The rapids of the Ohio lie about 1 hundred: miles below 
Pittſburgh, and about four hundred above its confluence with the 
Miſſiſſippi. They are occafioned by a ledge of rocks that firetch 
acroſs the bed of the river from one fide to the other, in ſome places 
projecting ſo much, that they are viſible when the water is not high, 
and in moſt places when the river is eitremely low. The fall is not 
more than between four and five feet in the diſtance of a mile ; ſo 
that boats of any burthen may paſs with ſafety when there is a flood; 
but boats coming up the river muſt unload, which inconvenience mj 
very eaſily be removed by cutting a canal from the month of Bear- 
graſs, the upper fide of the rapids, to below the lower reef of rocky, 
which is not quite two miles, and r the 
whole way. 
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* The ſituation of the rapids is truly delightful. The river'is full 
2 mile wide, and the fall of water, which is an eternal caſcade, ap- 
pears av if nature had defigned it to ſhew how inimitable and ſtupen-. 
dous are ber works. Its breadth contributes to its ſublimity, and the 
continually rumbling noiſe tends to exhilarate the ſpirits,” and gives a 
cheerfulneſs even to ſluggards. T The view up the river is terminated 
at the diſtance of four leagues, by an iſland in its center, which is 


contraſted by the plain on the oppoſite ſhore, that extends a long way: 
into the country; but the eye receding, finds new beauties,” and 


- ample ſubjects for admiration in the riſing hills of Silver creek, which 


ſtretching obliquely to the north-weſt, proudly riſe higher and higher 
as they extend, until their illumined ſummits imperceptibly vaniſh, 
Clarkville, on the oppoſite ſhore, completes the proſpect, and from 
its neighbourhood, and from the ſettlement forming upon the officers 
land, a few years muſt afford a cultivated country, to blend appro« - 
priate beauty with the charms of the imagination, There lies a ſmall 
iſland in the river, about two hundred yards from the eaſtern ſhore ; 
between which and the main is a quarry of excellent ſtone for build- 
ing, and in great part is dry the latter part of ſummer. The banks 
of the river are never overflowed here, they being fifty feet higher 
than the bed of the river. There is no doubt but it will ſoon become 
a flouriſhing town; there are already — Es, 5 
bouſes built. This town is called Louiſville, | 
In leaving the rapids in a ſouth ·weſterly direction, 2 
is flat, it bordering upon the country I have deſcribed in the 
fork of the Ohio and Salt rivers. - After paſſing the main branch 
of the Salt river near Bullit's Lick, ten miles diſtant, in the fork of 
the north and ſouth branches, the country becomes broken and hilly, 
but between which and the Cumberland road, that leads from the 
upper parts of Kentucky, there is a conſiderable extent of fine land; 
but travelling a few leagues farther ſouthward, you arrive at exten- 
five plains, that extend upwards of one hundred and fifty miles iu a 
ſouth-weſt courſe, and end only when they join the mountainous | 
country, Some few clumps of trees, anda grove here and there, are 
the only obſtructions to a boundleſs horizon, It is pleaſant to behold 
the deer bounding over the ſeraggy ſhrubs which cover the earth. 
While the ſetting ſun gilds thoſe extenſive plains, the mild breezes of 
a ſummer's eve, playing upon the enraptured ſenſes, ſoftens the 
heart to l6ve and friendſhip. 'Unperceived, upon ſome eminence, 
you may enjoy the ſports of wild animals, which here rove unc 
cerned 
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; Eruel lords of the field. Heavens! what charms are thire in libvrry! 
Man born to enſlave the ſubordinate animals, has long ſince enſlaved 
himſelf. But reaſon at length, in radiant ſmiles, and with grace- 
ful pride, illumines both hemiſpheres ; and Fxzzpon, in golden 
_ plumes, and in her triumphal car, muſt now reſume her long loſ 
einpire. - 5 

We have now arrived upon the waters of ane river ; at tho 
mouth of which, and between that and the Ohio, lies Henderſon's 
grant of twelve miles ſquare. The plains extend beyond the head 
waters of this river quite into the limits of North- Carolina; but at 
the mouth, and for forty miles above, there is a large proportion of 
good land, particularly upon Panther creek. From the mouth of 
Green river up the Ohio to Salt river, the land upon the banks of 
the Ohio is generally fertile and rich: but leaving its banks you 


_ © Joon fall into the plain country, which is confidered as little better 


than barren land; however, it is moſt likely that it will prove ex- 


cellent for ſheep to feed upon, the climate being nearly the ſame as 


that of Spain, where the fineſt wool in Europe is produced. And 
though the land is not reckoned valuable in this country, on account 
of its comparative ſterility, yet it is of a ſuperior quality to great part 
of the ſoil in the lower parts of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, 
It abounds with hazel, which, it is well known, never r grows kindly 
in a poor ſoil. 
The native ſtrawberry is found) in theſe plains in the greateſt 
abundance, as are likewiſe plums of different forts 3 and, if we can 
form any idea of the native grape that grows ſpontaneouſly here, and 
what the ſame ſoil is capable of producing when they are cultivated, 
it would appear that no climate or foil in the world is more congenial 
to the vine, for I have never taſted more delicious grapes; and it 
is the opinion of ſome judicious foreigners, who have viſited theſe 
genial regions, that as good wine as can be made in any part of the 
globe, might be produced from the native grape properly cultivated, 
There is nothing more common than to meet with a pleaſant wine 
made here by the ſettlers, who know nothing of the uſe of vats, or 
the degree of fermentation neceſſary to the perfection of the art of 
wine-making. But I flatter myſelf ſome progreſs will be made in 
this buſineſs, as ſeveral foreigners have long had it in Wakes to 
undertake it. 
« The country between Green and Cumberland ri rivers is | generally 


rich, and finely watered. There is in it a moſt valuable lead nine, 
8 and 
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and ſeveral an ſprings i and between Green and Salt rivers there 
are two of a bitumen, which, when analyzed, is found to be amber, - 
But, ſo much do we ſtand in need of chymiſts, and mineraliſts, 
that we remain ignorant of the properties and value of many foſſils 
which have been diſcovered; and many continue unknown, I appre- 
had, from the want of curioſity of men, whoſe only object ſeems to be 
cultivation, and the ſcience of government, Perhaps theſe- are the 
moſt eſſential to the happineſs of mankind in the wild ſtate which this 
country is in. Arts appear to follow population. Neceſſity has 
been the mother of invention, it is true; but from the attainment of 
that perfection to which we have arrived in arts and philoſophy, wiſe 

dom and ſcience muſt go forward; and it is 2 impoſlible for 
man again to degenerate to barbariſm, 

When the greateſt merit conſiſts in the 0 of the moſt uſe. 
ful and appropriate talents, I think it is likely that the ingenuity of 
men will feel a more lively ſtimulus to the exerciſe of invention from 
the love of fame, the love of mankind, and regard to their own dig- 
nity, than it ever yet experienced from neceſſity. While odious diſ- 
tinctions exiſt, and men are rewarded in proportion to their ſervility, 
human nature muſl be robbed of half its manlineſs, and conſequently 
men will be ſlothful. How many drones do we obſerve in every part 
of Europe, who feed upon the induſtry of the neceſſitous, or who work 
only as it is neceſſary to their exiſtence! Such have been the effects of 
the factitious duties of man in that hemiſphere, that every thing has 
become perverted ; and governments, inſtead of ſecuring | happineſs 
to men, have only tended to aggrandize individuals, and thus has 
flowed in, that debaſement of character which has marked half the in- 
habitants of Europe with little more dignity than the monſters of the 
foreſt, . 
Cumberland river riſes among the mountains, conſiderably to 
the north-eaſt, aud, after its ſeveral branches have joined it, runs a 
long way ſouth, and enters the limits of North-Carolina. After a 
courſe of half a degree within thoſe limits, it turns to the north-weſt, 


with the Miflifippi, The Tenneſſee runs into the Ohio, not a 
long way below the mouth of Cumberland. The Tenneſſee is 
the moſt important of the ſouthern branches of the Ohio, Its 
northern fork, called Holſton, riſes in the country of the ſame 
name, and, after paſſing through Nolachucky, is joined by the 
main or ſouth branch. This branchoriſes in the remote parts of 
the State of Georgia, and, after traverſing the borders of the Che- 
rokee 


and empties itſelf into the Ohio, at ſome diſtance above its junction 


4 


rapid thus far: from the material declivity of the high country, which 
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rokee-country, is joined by the Holſton branch, when it ih leb de 
Tenneſſee: from thence it runs ſouth-weſterly, quite through the limit 


of North- Carolina, and approaches the head waters of the Mobile, 
which empties itſelf into the gulf of Mexico. In its courſe; it is very 


from mountains gradually fink into a flat, there is a number of falls, 
but none of them conſiderable. It now turns again to the northward, 
and from its lazy motion it is obvious that there is very little fall of 
unter from this to the Ohio. This turn conſtitutes what is called ihe 
Great Bend of the Tenneſſee, or Muſcle Shoal, from the number of 
boals in this part of the river that are covered with theſe ſhell-fiſh, 
The river is here from two, to three and a half miles wide. Its ins 
| portance will conſiſt in its being the moſt convenient inlet from the 
upper parts of Virginia and the Carolinas to the Miſſiſſippi, it being 
navigable for boats of forty tons burthen from Holſton, the falls ex- 
cepted, where carrying places will anſwer until there are en 
which can be done with very little expence.. 34 | 
- & Holſton is a narrow ſtrip of country, ſurrounded on every ki 

mountains ; ; but there is a paſſage which winds through them, ſo 
to admit of a paſſage this way, and down the river, without an diff 
culty of bad roads whatever. Should you continue your route by 
land in the road to Kentucky, you would have ſeveral mounts v 
pas, and at leaſt two hundred miles of bad road. WAS 

After you leave the plains which extend into the Cumberland 
country, in your courſe to the Tenneſſee, the country is ſomewhat 
broken, but moſtly rich. Great part of the land lying between thee 
rivers and the Ohio, and between Cumberland and Green rivers, ws 
in military grants, made by Virginia to their officers and ſoldiers, 
and is eſteemed a valuable ſituation for its proximity to the junction 
of the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi. Their grants extend as low on the Mi. 
nſſippi as the partition line between Virginia and North-Carolins; 
all of which is a beautiful country : and the banks of the river, which 
are very high, prevent it from overflowing, which is not the caſe i 
great way lower down, 

« The land in the Great Bend of the Tenneſſee is very fine ; but 

when you approach the country of the Chickaſaws, it becomes broken, 
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light, and ſandy : and, as you extend to the ſouthward, I have been t 
informed the ſoil grows ſtill lighter, and, except a large. body of gol 2 
land on the Miſfiſſippi, and the bottoms of the ſeveral ſtreams that rut 0 
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country have 1 been endeavouring to deſcribe to you, that, judging 


that as an indifferent ſoil, 

In ten years more, perhaps, a ſettlement a be formed ſu · 
ciently populous to become a federal ſtate in the country into which 
I am now going to advance; the limits of which, from the conflu- 
ence of the Miſhflippi and Ohio to Detroit, is between five and fix 
hundred miles; and taking the medium diſtance between Pittſb 
and the mouth of the Ohio, acroſs to the Miſſiſſippi from the Ohio, is 
very little leſs. The inhabitants of this immenſe diſtrict do not, in- 


(if I may ſo call it) is various. Immediately in the fork the land is 
flat, and liable to overflow ; but as you advance on either river the 
banks riſe, and the country expanding, diſplays a luxuriant foil for a 
long diſtance above the Wabaſh on the Ohio fide, and quite to the 


miles above its junction with the Ohio, and twenty above the 

of Miſſouri, This country lies nearly in the ſame parallel of latitude 
of Kentucky. From the mouth of the Wabaſh, the bottoms on the 
Ohio are extenſive and extremely fertile, as is the country from 
thence to Poſt St. Vincent ; but towards the rapids of the Ohio, and 
beyond the bottoms of this river, the country is conſiderably broken, 
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St, Vincent, in the route to the Illinois country, you ſoon fall into 
thoſe extenſive plains which have been deſcribed in ſuch glowing c9- 
lours by Hutchins, This is certainly : a beautiful country, and the 


in this climate is pure, and the almoſt continual unclouded ſky tends 
dot a little to charm the ſenſes, and to render even wildneſs deli 
The country between Poſt St. Vincent and Kaſkaſkias is flat and plain, 
vith little variation. As you aſcend the Illinois river the ſoil grows 
more fertile, and on either fide you find immenſe foreſts, 

Detroit lies between lat. 42% and 43? upon the ſtraights which 
communicate between lake St. Clair and lake Erie, conſiderably ta 
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mate are ſuch as would entitle it to the reputation of a fine country in 
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cluding French, amount to five thouſand. The country in this fork - 


and the foil in ſome places light and indifferent. After leaving Poſt 


the weſtward of Pittſburgh. The country lying between them is not 
remarkable for any thing but being a wilderneſs. The ſoil and cli» 
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by compariſon, the people in Kentucky, and Cymberiand look N 


Illinois on the Miſſiſſippi fide, which is about two hundred and E | 
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immenſe number of deer, elk, and buffalo, which are ſeen grazing in x 
thoſe natural meadows, renders them highly enchanting. The air 
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vere, but leſs intenſe than that of Canada. Quebec lies nearly in the 
fame latitude as Paris, and from the deſcription which the” Emperor 
Julian has given of the winters he quartered there, during his com. 
mand in Gaul, there ſeems to be little difference between the winters 
of France at that period, in reſpe& to cold, and the preſent winters 
of Canada, Perhaps the extent of continent lying to the north-wel 
and the immenſe lakes of freſh water which cover it, will not admit 
of the climate of that part of America being fo rapidly meliorated, 
as the climate of Europe has been by cultivation. However, it i 
certain, that as the country has been more opened in America, and 
thereby the rays of the ſun have acted more powerfully upon the earth, 
theſe benefits haye tended greatly already to ſoften the winter ſeaſon; 
fo that peopling Canada, for which we are much obliged to you, i 
A double adyantage to us. Firſt, it is fettling and Ppopulating x 
country, that muſt, ſooner or later, from the natural order of thing, 
become part of our empire, and immediately meliorating the climate 
of the Northern States, But to return to Detroit, Our courſe fron 
| thence to the head waters of the Miami is ſouth-weſterly. The 
country for ſome diſtance is flat, and the ſoil heavy and damp; but, 
upon the waters of thoſe ou it is beautiful, and abounds | in the 


. gifts of nature. 
p The communication between lake Erie and the Ohio by water 
3 this way, will be up the ſouthern branches of the lake, and by 


ſhort paſſages you arrive upon the waters of the Great Miami, Scioto 

and Muſkingum, which are navigable when flooded. It muſt be 
obſerved, that the rivers I have been mentioning are not navigable 
throughout the year, for boats of above ten or fifteen tons. Great 
part of the country between this and the Wabafh is champaign but 
in travelling towards the rapids of the Ohio you paſs conſiderabee 

| Plains, and then fall into a broken and hilly tract of poor land, thi 
continues with little variation until you approach the rapids, whe 
all the variety and charms which this river produces, preſent them 
felves again. From Detroit to the rapids is _ four hundred 
miles. 


„ The rapid population of the weſtern country has not only ade 
niſhed America itſelf, but it muſt amaze Europe, when they ente 
into the yiews and increaſe of this growing empire. The firſt {t: 
tlement on the weſtern waters by the Engliſh was in 1760, and, under 

the influence of almeſt continual Indian wars, that ſettlement (I 


now „ of the * ſettlement on the Qhio) Boy's co 
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vot Jeſs than an hundred thouſand ſouls. The State of Kentucky 
did not make a permanent ſettlement before 1780, which now. con- 
tains nöt leſs than an hundred thouſand. The Cumberland ſetile- 
ment begari about this time, but it was at leaſt three years after- 2 
are ſettled about fifty thouſand ſouls more: Beſides the ſettlement 4 
in the great bend of the Tenbeſſee, which will join thein in their 

tion from North-Carolina, the ſettlement of Nola Chucka 3 
and French · broad made on the branches of the Tenneſſee in the .M 
years 1782, 1783, 1784, and 1785, contain between thirty and forty 
thouſand ſouls; ſeveral other ſettlements are forming at the Iron 
banks on the Miſſiſi ppi, befides thoſe upon the weſtern ſide of the 
Ohio, which, including the inhabitants at Poſt St. Vincent and the 
Kaſkaſkias (1 judge from the belt information) do not fall ſhort 
of fifty thouſand. I have not mentioned the number in the ſet- 
tlement of the great bend of the Tenneſſee, as I have not been able 
to collect any ſatisfaory information reſpecting them: but I ſuppoſe 
the aggregate number of ſouls in the weſtern country is very little, 
if at all, ſhort of four hundred thouſand, including the ſettlements 
of Holſton, Clinch river and Powel's valley, which, taken together, 
may amount to ſeventy thouſand ſouls, and which are properly on 
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ater the weſtern waters | | | 
| by “ The ſettlements on the weſtern fide of the Ohio have been 
-i0t0 greatly haraſſed and retarded by the Indian war, which has conti- 
ft be nued with little variation fince 1785; but the vigorous meaſures 
able which their depredations have obliged Congreſs to adopt, muſt 
ren end with a permanent peace, or in a few years their provocations 
; bu vill lead to the extirpation of the whole of the Miami and illinois 
rable tribes, Their proweſs and determined reſolution will, no doubt; 
tha conſiderably annoy our army, which, having been moſtly recruited 
when from the Atlantic country, are not acquainted with ſuch dexterity 
hew- and courage, or indeed habituated to their manner of fighting: but 
ndred our numbers have grown too conſiderable ; for defeats only inv igo- 


rate our meaſures, while the loſs of every man, to nations whoſe 
population is ſo extremely tardy as that of the ſavages of America, is 
r lamentable conſideration. 

n the peopling this country new States will naturally ariſe, and 
thus, in contemplating the continent of America, we may form an 

adequate idea of what will be the magnitude of its federal empire. 

The upper ſettlement op the Ohio, though more populous than the 
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Feitletent e of Senad, is not likely to become a ſeparate State 
To ſoon. The greateſt part K it is within the limits of Pennſylvania, 
and 1 not ſo remote from the capital of that State as the Cumberland 
Eettlement is from the capital of North-Carolina. The intercourſe 
Is, continual, and the productions vf the country, or at leaſt their 

e, may be driven to Philadelphia, &c. as I have obſerved before; 
and their influence is not ſufficient to procure them an att of ſepa. 
ration, ſhould they defire it. a the caſe of North-Carolina ad 
Cumberland there is little or no communication between them, nor 
* it to be expected that it ever can be the intereſt of either to con- 
| tinue the connection; therefore it is moſt likely, that diſtri will 
follow Kentucky i in the links of the great federal chain, 
I muſt now proceed upon conjecture, as there are no definite 
limits preſcribed by the federal government for the lines of demar- 
ation, which are to be the different boundaries or limits of new 
States that will ariſe. However, it is eaſy, by conſulting naturi 
boundaries, to form a pretty juſt idea where will be their different 
Uiviſions. 1 have already remarked, that Kentucky and Curber- 
land are divided by a line in latitude 36, which will be the boun- 
dary of Cumberland to the northward. The mountains will mol 
likely be its eaſtern limits; its ſouthern limits will be, either the par- 
tition line continued between North-Carolina and Georgia, or it vill 
Tun ſoutherly, until it ſtrikes that ridge of hills which divides the Ter 
neſſee country from the country of the Chacktaws ; thence a duc 
welt courſe to the Miſſiſſippi, or following ſome one of thoſe branches 
which riſe in thoſe hills, and purſuing its courſe to that river, This 
will comprehend a diſtrict of country of nearly two hundred miles 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and nearly one hundred and fifty from 
Horth to ſouth. I cannot ſpeak here with accuracy, as it is that pat 
'of all the weſtern country which is leaſt known. 
K The country upon the head waters of the — ſtands next 
In the liſt of advancement. This country includes the ſettlement of 
Holfton, the ſettlement of Clinch, and the ſettlements of Powe! 
valley, which are part in Virginia, and part in North · Carolina; be. 
ſides the ſettlements of Nola Chucka and French - broad. This lf 
ſettlement will be extended to the borders of the Cherokee countij, 
which will bind this State to the ſouthward. Its weſtern boundary 
will be Cumberland moutitain, which will divide it from the States of 
Kentucky and Cumberland. Its northern limits will be the ridges of 


Bills that divide the waters of the Tenneſſee and the Great — 
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501 its eaſtetn boundary will be the high hills that divide the taſted 
from the weſtern waters in this part of America, which are called ih 
Virginia the North mountains, and which continue their courſe 
through the Carolinas. «This State will be in extent upwards of two 
hundred miles from north to ſouth, atid the avefage width from eaft 
to weſt nearly an hundred and fifty. ; 

« This country has mountains on every fide but the ſouth-weſt, 
and is interſperſed with high hills in moſt parts of it. The valleys 
are extremely fertile, and every where finely \ watered, The climate 
in the upper part of che country is not ſo temperate as that of Ken 
tucky, though it lies in the ſame latitude, which is owing to the 
neighbouring mountains. Many parts of this diſtriẽt are well ſettled, 
and cultivation was brought to ſuch conſiderable perfection, that the 
inhabitants had it in contemplation to become independent ſeven years 
ſince, under the diſtinction of the State of Franklin. Its population 
is not only conſiderable, but its reſpectability in every confideration 
will very ſoon intitle it to the rank of a diſtinet State; though it may 
require ſome time to effect a unity of ſentiments, and a confolidttion 
of its various and detached ſettlements into that oraee "which the of- f 
gans of government require. 

« Before I leave this fide of the Miſſiſſippi, T muſt beg leave tb 
digreſs, and ſhew what will be the probable deſtination of the Indian 
nations, who live between the ſouthern limits of the country 1 
have been mentioning, and the Floridas, and which may amount to 
thirteen thouſand, incluſive of men, women, and children. 

The Cherokees are about two thoufand five hundred; the 
Creeks three thouſand five hundred; the Chacktaws are about fix 
thouſand ; and the different vagrant nations may amount to a thouſand 
more, . - 

The ſettlements making in the upper parts of Georgia, upon 
the fine lands of the Oconee and Okemulgee rivers, will in a very 
few years bid defiance to them in that quarter. The Georgian troops 
have already defeated them, and forced them to be quiet. The ſet- 
tlement of French-broad, aided by Holſton, have nothing to fear from 
them; and the Cumberland is too puiſſant to apprehend” any danger. 
The Spaniards are in poſſeſſion of the Floridas, how long they will 
remain ſo, muſt depend upon their moderation and good-manners, 
and the ſettlements at the Natchez and above, which will ſoon extend 
to the ſouthern boundaries of Cumberland; ſo that they will be com- 
pletely enveloped in a few years. Our peoyne will continue to m- 
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croach upon them on three ſides, and compel them to live more dg 
meſlic lives, and aſſimilate them to our mode of living, or croſs to the 
weſtern fide of the Mifliippi. i 
The Getaſee country lies upon the waters that run into lake 
Ontario, and it is expected will be peopled as ſoon as the Six Nations 
of Indians are peaceable. This is a very rich and fertile tract of 
country, lying in the remote parts of New-York, bounded by Penn- 
fylvauia to the ſouth-eaſt, by the lakes to the north-weſt, and high 
hills and a wilderneſs from the Ohio country. I have hitherto omit. 
ted taking notice of d, as not properly belonging to the weſtem 
country; but as I am going to proceed to partition the country weſt of 
the Ohio into ſeparate States, I thought it moſt conſiſtent to keep up 
the chain of connection; and without mentioning this diſtri, there 
would be a chaſm between New-York and the uppermoſt State upon 
the waters of the Ohio. | 
Let us now return to the Ohio. That ridge of hills which d. 
vides the. waters of this river from that of the lakes running ſonth- 
weſterly, until they run north-weſterly; and divide the ſources of the 
Wabaſh and Illinois rivers from the ſouthern branches of the lakes, 
vill moſt likely mark the limits to the weſt, of the upper States upon 
the weſtern fide of the Ohio. The ridge of hills which divides the 
waters of the Allegany river from thoſe of the Genaſee, will bound 
it to the north, the Allegany river and the Ohio to the eaſt, and the 
Muſkingum to the fouth. The next State, I ſhould form between 
the Muſkingum and Scioto, the Ohio, and that ridge of hills between 
the ſources of theſe rivers and thoſe of lake Erie. The third between 
the Scioto, the Great Miami, the Ohio, and the ſame ridge of hill 
The country lying between the Miami, : Wabaſh, the Ohio, and the 
fame hills, I would put into another State ; and the country lying be- 
tween the Wabaſh, Ohio, Miſſiſſippi, and Illinois rivers, I would 
eſtabliſh into a fifth Stage. 
„ Between the mouth of the Illinois river and waters of lake Mi- 
chegan, lies a diſtri of country equally fertile with any part of the 
weſtern. country; but in the progreſſion of our ſettlements, it wil 
be ſome years before any ſettlement can be formed there, -except in 
the fork of the Miſſiſſippi and Illinois, which may be erected into: 
State, by running a line from a point, latitude 42 30” upon the 
Miſkflippi, in ſuch a direction as to ftrike the head branches of 
the Iflinois. But it is moſt likely that the country on the Miſkiſippi 
J and Miffouri will be ſettled before this diſtrict, though it is _— 
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as the empire of Spain. However, 1 will not be ſo indecorous as ta 
er out the territories of other nations ; it is ſufficiently W 
tuous to have gone ſo far as J have. h 5 

« I have now marked out the imaginary boundaries of fix new 
States, excluſſive of thoſe on the eaſtern fide of the Ohio, the Ge- 
naſe ſettlement, and without including the country between the 
northern limits of Kentucky and Pictſburgh, or the country between 
Niagara, Detroit, and the 255 of thoſe rivers which r run into the 
Ohio, 

« The upper ſettlement on the eaſtern Ade of 8 Ohio, wilt moſt 
likely follow the Cumberland and Holfton in its independence. In 
peopling the new States, I conclude the lowermoſt will be firſt ſet- 
tled, and conſequently the firſt to be admitted into the federal go» 
yernment, The diſtrict of country that will be laſt ſettled, in all 
probability, between the Ohio, the lakes, and the Miffiſſippi, to the 
ſouth of St. Anthony's fall, is perhaps that which lies between Nia» 
gara and Detroit, and extending to the ridge of hills which divides 
the waters of lake Erie and Ohio, by reaſon of its damp and cold 
foil. The ſurrender of the forts of Niagara and Detroit, which I 
underſtand is about to be done, may increaſe the ſettlements upon 
the borders of lake Erie; but I think it is not likely that unhoſpi- 
table clime will find inhabitants, while the genial regions of the Miſ- 
ſiſſppi are in a great meaſure uninhabited. | 

It is next neceſſary to take notice how, and in what probable 
time theſe States will be inhabited, The firſt ſettlement upon the 
Ohio, and the progreſs made in agriculture, were extremely tardy. 
But it is neceſſary to recollect, that America was not only in an in- 
fant ſtate at the concluſion of the war in 1963, but that the conti · 
nual wars with the Indians greatly retarded the progreſs of that ſet · 
tlement ; and if the fame obſtructions have been given to the ſettle- 
ments on the weſtern fide of the Ohio, it is equally certain that the 
exhauſted condition of the finances of the United States, until within 
a year and a half paſt, 'did not permit them to take thoſe vigorous 
meaſures neceſſary to their tranquillity ; and that permanent ſettle- 
ments on that fide of the river, and the mcreaſe of the neceſſaries of 
life, which are now in greater abundance in the weſtern country than 
in any other part of America, will enable them to ſupport their fitua- 
tion with infinitely more eaſe than when we were obliged to bring 
imo every thing for uſe over the mountain. 
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J haye eſtimated the number of ſouls on the weſtern waters at 
| four hundred thouſand. 1 ſhould ſuppoſe from the diſpoſition to 
early marriage, which is general, and the extraordinary fecundity it 
is obſerved every where prevails, with the addition of the emigrany 
who may be expected from the eaſtern States, that the inhabitants 
will double once in fifteen years for the next ſixty years to come at 
leaſt, which in the firſt fifteen years will be equal to peopling 
four or five of theſe States; and I think we may expect to ſee, at 
the end of thirty years, the whole country I have been deſcribing i 
 habited. . 

« It is impoſſible that we ean experience any thing like poverty 
for no country, perhaps, upon the globe is fo rich in the comforts 
and neceſſaries of life, As to wars, we can have none after a fey 
years more are paſt, The Spaniards may put us to ſome inconvenis 
ence for a few years to come; but in doing this, they will not only 
riſk the loſs of New-Orleans, but the whole of Louiſiana, which they 
conſider as the key to Mexico, Thys ſecured from wars, and the 
inland navigation of the country not ſubjecting us to material loſſes 
in that buſineſs ; with the propenſity to early marriages, produced by 
the ſimplicity and innocence of youth, tutored under the pure 
maxims of virtue and reaſon ; it cannot be conſidered as a fanguine 
calculation, when we add the additional canſideration of the probable 
number of emigrants we may receive, that our population will 
double once in fifteen years. 

In the weſtern territpry is found all the variety of ſoil and cli. 
mate neceſſary to the culture of every kind of grain, fibrous plants, 
cotton, fruits, vegetables, and all ſorts of proviſions. The upper 
ſettlements on the Ohio produce chiefly wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
Indian corn or maize, hemp and flax. The fruits axe apples, pears, 
| cherries, peaches, plums, ſtrawberries, raſberries, cunrants, gooſe 
berries, and grapes; of culinary plants and vegetables, there are 
turnips, potatoes, carrots, parſpips, cymbiline or ſquaſh, cucum- 
bers, peaſe, beans, aſparagus, cabbages, brocoli, celgry and fallads ; 
beſdes which there are melons and herbs of every ſort, The,prov 
fion conſiſts of beef, pork, mutton, veal, and a variety of poultry, 
ſuch as ducks, Muſcovy ducks, turkeys, geeſe, dynghill fowls, and 
pigeons. The ſuperfluous proviſions are ſold to the, emigrants, who 
ate continually paſſing through thoſe ſettlements in their route to 
the different diſtricts of country, which I haye enumerated. Some 


conſiderable quantities of ſpirits diſtilled from rye, and likewiſe c). 
ders 
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where the inhabitants haye not had time to bring orchards to any per- 
fection, or have not a ſuperfluity of grain to diſtil into ſpirits. - The 
beef, pork, and flour are diſpoſed of in the fame way. The flax and 
hemp are packed on horſes and ſeut acroſs the mountains, to the inland 
towns of Pennſylvania and Maryland, and, as I hinted before, in a 
few years, when grazing forms the principal object of thoſe ſettlers, 

they will always find a market for their cattle 4 Balti 
more, and Alexandria.* 

« Theſe ſettlements might — a conkiderable aa of 
ſugar, but hitherto what they have made has ſerved for little more than 
bome conſumption, as every part of the back country, | from latitude* 
42? to 36? and upon the Miffffppi, as far north as latitude 45% 
produces an abundance of the ſugar maple tree as would be equal to 
furniſh ſugar for the inhabitants of the whole earth; and to ſend it 
to any of the market towns on the Atlantic is too far to be profitable, 
until the canals of the Potomack ſhall have been finiſhed, The coun- 

try produces alſo all the pot herbs which are common in Europe: fe+ 
veral kinds of auts grow in the foreſts, ſuch as cheſnuts, hickory, and 
black walnuts. The mountains, hills, and uninhabited parts abound 
in deer, wild turkeys, and a ſpecies of grouſe, called by the Ameri- 
cans promiſcuouſly partridge or pheaſant, There is an abundance of 
wild fowl, as, indeed, is the caſe in every part of the weſtern coun- 
try. wag. A 2 eine otos: 

« Linen and woollen cloths, leather, and hats, for home con- 
ſumption, are manufactured with conſiderable fucceſs. The two 
fiſt articles are only made in families for their own uſe ; but the 
latter are made by men of profeſſion in that buſineſs, and are of a 
quality that would not diſgrace the manufactures of Europe. Black- 
{miths work of all ſorts, even to making fire arms, is done there ; as 
1s alſo cabinet work, wheel-wright, mill-wright, houſe carpentry, 
Joinery, ſhoe-making, &c. &c. in ſhort, all the trades, immediately 
neceſſary to the premotion of the comforts of new ſettlements, are to 
be found here. 

After paſſing to the ſouthward of indi ene the cli- 
mute becomes favourable to the. culture of tobacco, It will, no 
doubt, grow farther to the north 3 but neither its flavour is ſo aroma- 
tic, or the crop fo certain or productive. Indeed, the farther ſouth 
tobacco grows, generally the finer its quality: hence it is, that the 

To which may be added WASHING TON. 
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ſaegars of Cuba are fo much admired for their peculiar Rent, and 
the Oroonoko for its mildneſs. However, this is of little conſe 
quence-to any country, as it is certain no eultivation is ſo perniciom 
to the ſoil, and of fo little real advantage to the cultivator, It conti 
nually impoveriſhes the land ; and every additional ſeaſon, inſtead of 
producing riches to an eſtate, tends to beggar it: every veſtige of it 
growth is miſery and devaſtation, and no ſoil, but one as prolific u 
that of the Nile, would be capable of producing it for any length of 
time, according to the ſyſtem which has been purſued in Virginia 
and Maryland. However, the whole of the Ohio and Miſlilfppi 
country below latitude 40 degrees, is perhaps better adapted to pro. 
duce PR . than any men N Ann 
globe: 

9 Wel produces, beſides bende all the different kinds of 
grain that I have deſcribed in the upper ſettlement; all the fruits, 
with the addition of apricots and nectarines; theſe and peaches grow 
here to very great perfection, particularly when planted upon a light 
foil, which ſhould always be the caſe when it can be found; but 
however extraordinary it may appear, it is not e in this 
diſtri& of country. ä 

% Thoſe culinary plants, YO IO &c. 1 have: nee! 
above, are produced in the. whole weſtern country. In ſome, pam 
they grow to greater perfection than in others, as in this the cu- 
cumber, turnips, peas, and many others are much finer than I evet 
ſaw them any where beſide, The cantilope melon is only to be 
equalled by thoſe in Perſia. We are not at the trouble and expenſeol 
forcing; every thing put into the ground of the Mom vi kind gront 
In a moſt wonderful manner. 

„„The foil is uncommonly favourable to hemp we Indian corn, 
Þhave known twelve hundred weight of the former-produced from a 
gcre.of ground, and as much as. one hundied buſhels of the latter 
This has not only been done from an uncommon' fertile ſpot, but 
here are large bodies of land adjoining, which are equally proVir 
I believe that were I to mention upon an average the produce of thy 
. country, it would be found to be nearly as follows: 

Hemp per acre ' + ' » *voocwt. 
Indian corn, or maize, ditto: , + _ 60 buſhels 
Wheat, ditto wv: Is „ 30 ditto. 
Barley, ditto 0 5 „„ 4460 ditto. 
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, - Oats, ditto of ©1"'S „ 4 £6 buſhels, - 
Clover and ue; graſs, ditto denn 
« Beſides hemp and flax for manufacturing, cotton is cultivated 
vith conſiderable ſncceſs, [particularly in the ſouthern parts of the 
State and Cumberland; and no doubt in a few years, when our 
ſettlements extend to the Natchez, cotton will be produced in as 
great perfection as in the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies. No ſoil or climate 
can be more congenial to this plant than the regions on the lowermoſt 
parts of the Miffiſippi, We have in our power to promote the cnl- 
ture of filk alſo. The mildneſs of the climate, and the great quan- 
tity of mulberry trees, which are every where interſperſed in our 
foreſts, render this matter extremety eaſy ; but how far this will be 
politic, when the uſe of filk is going out of faſhion, is a matter that 
requires ſome conſideration, Cotton has ſupplied its place, and its 
ſuperior excellence I apprehend will e make it a more profitable 
manufactory. 

« The growth of wool will from wid important conſideration with 
us. The plains I have deſcribed extend quite to the mountains, ſo 
that ſheep here may have every advantage which the flocks of Spain 
enjoy. If we can form an idea from the ſamples of wool produced in 
many parts of the country, we may conclude that our moſt . 
expectations will be fully anſwered. 

The buffaloe is nearly driven out of Kentucky; . are Kill 
found upon the head waters of Licking creek, Great Sandy, and the 
head waters of Green river. Deer abougd in the extenſive fo- 
reſts ; but the elk nn to the hilly and uninhabited 
places. x 


The rapidity of the ſettlement has driven the wild mikey quite 
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orn. out of the middle countries, but they are found in large flocks in all 
m 20 our extenſive woods, 

* * Amidſt the mountains and broken countries are great numbers 
, 


of grouſe ; and fince the ſettlement has been eſtabliſhed, the quail, 
by following the trail'of grain which is neceſſarily ſcattered through | 
the wilderneſs, has migrated from the old ſettlements on the 
other ſide the mountain, and has become a conſtant reſident with. 
us., This bird nnn aye hat 
country, 

" There is a variety of wild fowl in every part of this State, 10. 
eularly teal, and the ſummer duck. The latter breeds with us + its 
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incubatlon is always in temperate climes, which is the reaon fi 
being called the ſummer duck. | 

[ 46; The productions of Cumberland are thine 
Kentucky. Phe quality of tobacce- is perhaps ſomething better; 
but the climate being conſiderably warmer, it is not fo favourable 
to BW RO PIN 
with us. 

The country 2 Cumberland ſoon- becomes warm enough 
for indigo and rice; and perhaps theſe articles in a few years will be 
cultivated on the Miſſiſſippi with as much ſucceſs, if not more, than 
they ever were in South - Carolina or Georgia; particularly the 
former, as the ſoil on the Miſfiflippi is infinitely more luxuriant than 
any in the Carolinas. Some efſays were made in this buſineſs previ. 
ous to the late war, but the object was abandoned oa the deſtrufton | 
of the ſettlement made below the Natchez. 

“ Oranges, and other tropical fruits, grow at the Natchez, _ 
ſome diſtance above, to confiderable perfection. There are a u. 
riety of nuts that grow both in Kentucky and Cumberland, ſome of 
which are common to both; the moſt remarkable of them is the 
Pacane; all of which have been noticed both by Carver and Jefferſon, 
Grapes, plums, gooſeberries, and ſtrawberries, gro alſo ſponts- 
neouſly in the ſouthern parts of Kentucky, and * maſt rl 
Cumberland. ; 

« 'The produce of the weſtern country will be nearly th ſame in 
the ſame parallels of latitude throughout; ſo that comparing my ima- 
ginary States with the ſettled country ſouth-eaſt of the Ohio, you 
will be able to form a juſt idea of what they will be capable of pro- 
ducing, But to comprehend the object of the commerce of this coun- 
try, it is firſt neceſſary to contemplate it, abounding in all the com- 

forts of life, limited in its variety of climate only by what is not defi- 
rable; with a ſoil ſo prolific, a navigation fo extenſive, and a ſecu · 
rity ſo permanent, from being inland, that it ſeems this vaſt extent of 
empire is only to be equalled for its n but by the . 
its aggrandizement. | 

4% Proviſions, tobacco, and raw une will conſtitate the 1 
articles of our trade. Such a quantity of beef, pork, bacon, butter, 
cheeſe, &c. &c. may be furniſhed from this country as will one day, 
no doubt, furniſh the Weſt-India iſlands, and afford relief to the mi- 
ſerable Chineſe, whoſe ſcanty portion of rice is 2 
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excellent ranges for herds of cattle; the graſs, in the ſummer; - 
afocding ſufficient food to fatten them, without the expenſe of culti-. 
vated meadows, F 
other food than thE cane and pea · vine. F 
« The navigation of this country has he moe of. The 
d$fance from one place to another has been computed with ſome de- 
gree of accuracy, and the various hy YO rt er made. | 
confirm the opinion that its difficulty is merely ĩmaginary. Kli 
The common mode of deſcending, he: en hc AIR 
boats, which may be built from fifteen to five hundred tons burthen. 
But, as tar as | have been able to judge, I ſhould ſuppoſe, that about 
fifty or ſixty tons burthen would be the moſt convenient, wieldy, and 
conſequently ſafe, particularly when the waters are very high ; for in 
ſuch caſes the rapidity of the current makes it difficult to manage am 
unwieldy maſs with facility. Theſe boats are built of oak plank, 
with a certain proportion of breadth to their length, i. e. nearly as 
twelve feet to forty ; which will be a boat of nearly forty tons. They 
are covered or not as occafion may require. The object is to build 
them as cheap as poſſible, for their unn ieldineſs prevents the poſſibi- 
lity of their returning, and they can only be ſold as plank. 
- & Several of theſe boats ſetting out together, let us ſuppoſe five, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty, of fixty tons burthen each, which would re- 
quire each fix hands to navigate them; ten boats then of ſixty tons 
each will employ fixty hands, which will be equal to navigate up the 
ſtream three boats of five tons each, and would be more than fuffis. 
cient to bring back the cargo that the produce of the ten boats would 
purchaſe ; as the articles we export are groſs and bulky, while wes 
want only in return ſuperfine goods: the coarſer goods of every ſort- 
will always be manufactured in the country. We alſo make our own: 
falt, ſugar, ſpirits, malt liquor, and ſhall ſoon make our own wine. 
Theſe boats muſt be worked up with ſteam and ſails, 
© The invention of carrying a boat againſt the ſtream by n 
ence of ſteam, is a late improvement in philoſophy by a Mr. Rumſey 
of Virginia, whole ingenuity has been rewarded by that State with. 
"tie excluſive privilege of navigating thoſe boats in her rivers for ten 
years; and as this grant was given previous to the independence os 
Kentucky, the act of ſeparation guarantees his right. Some circum« 
Lance or other has prevented his bringing them into uſe. | However 
2 daubt of thy ſucceſa of his ſcheme, nn. 
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of Virginia had the moſt unequivocal aſſurances before they gave the 
Page, Eſquire : ſetting forth, that they had ſeen a boat, they believed 
to be conſtructed by Mr. Rumſey, aſcend a ſtream without the aid of 
manual labour, but without meationing the operdting cauſe, which 
has Ence appeared to be team. If this principle ſhould fail (and from 
ſuch authority I do not conceive how it is to be preſumed,) I flatter 
myſelf that philoſophy is capable of fupplying the place in the appro. 
priation of ſotne one of the ſecrets with which mechanics abound. 
Ana taking a retroſpective view of the world, we are for a moment 
ſurprired when we recolle& that ſome thouſands of years had elapſed 
before printing was invented; and that the only way of accumulating 
the copies of art and genius was by the tardy method of tranſcribing; 
and that the art of navigation was for nearly as'long-a time devious; 
and regulated by no certain laws, the ſtars and head lands of different 
countries being the only guides to the adventurous mariner, who often 
periſhed when the heavens were obſcured. O Liberty ! how many 
dleſſings haſt thou brought to America! Man in promulgating his opi- 
nions, now finds fecurity under the wings of an eſtabliſhed freedom; 
| and the diſmal dungeon, which eclipſed the luminous mind of the 
celebrated Italian, would now be erected into a ſchool for him to lec- 
ture in, inſtead of a priſon to bewail the miſerable ignorance and de- 
pravity of his fellow-creatures. Truth and reaſon have led to this 
melioration of manners—it will lead to more benefits to mankind. 
But ſhould we ſtill — p rvnA 
it not only practicable, but eaſy. 

The frequent turnings in the Miſſiſſippĩ edgy bend 
eddy water; which, with the advantage the wind affords (that blow- 
ing the greater part of the year from the ſouth-weſt, ' and dire&ly up 
the windings of the river, by reaſon of the vacancy between the bach 
and riſing foreſts on either ſide, affording a channel for the current of 
the air) is ſufficient with fails, keeping as much as poſſible in the ci 
dy water, to'carry a boat fifty miles aday up the ſtream. 

«To account for thoſe winds philoſophically would be extremely 
eaſy ; but as it is a circumſtance notorious from the teſtimony of voy- 
agers in the Miſſiſſippi, and Ohio, I preſume the teſt of experience 
will be preferred to any philoſophical diſquifition upon the ſubject. 

Should this navigation prove too tedious, and no improvements 
appear likely to be made in it, the importing into the country may be 
facilitated by another channel, from the gulf of Mexico up * 
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bile, which is a lazy current; from the prinoi pal braneh of which 
there is but a ſhort paſfage to a branehi of the Tenneſſee, hen you 

Vill have the advantage of the ſtream quite into the Oα,j T have 
enumetated this circumſtance merely for the ſake of information; foe 
] have not the ſmalleft doubt of the eligibility of the navigation of the 


Mifillippi, which is proved: from ben r ay PROP 


> from Vaſes 1 Muſkioginn be 
e miles; to the Little Kanhawa ond Hundred sud 
t Kanbawa two hundred and eigity -e 
forty- two; to the Seiotõ three hum 
fre hundred; to the Little Miami 
five hundred ae to Licking creek-five hundred and te ney- four i 
to the Great Miami five hundred and fifty; to the Great - bone erect 
five hundred and eighty- two; to the Kentucky: fix hund ret and twen- 
ty · ix; to the rapids ſeven hundred and three - 10 Salt river ſever 
hundred and twenty-three; to Green river nine hundred and twetmy- 
two; to the Wabaſh one:ithouſarid and - nineteen j to Cutnber! 
land river one thouſand one hundred aud thirteen; to the Tente fes 
one thouſand one hundred and twenty-ſtx ; to the Miffippi one 
thouſand one hundred and eigbty- three; n to mn 
is about one tfouſand and ive. eg di 
I have mentioned that it is eee 120 duty reid 
from the mouth of the Ohio up the Miſſifſippi to the mouth of the Mit 
ſouri, ant about twenty from thence to Illinois, which is navigable for 
batteaux to its ſource, From thence there is a portage only of "twed 
miles to Chickago, which is alſo navigable for batteaux to its en- 
trance into lake Michegan, which is a diſtance of ſixteen miles. This 
lake affords communication with the river St/Lawrence through lues 
Erie, paſſing Niagara by a portage of eight miles The lakes Erie 
and Michegan are navigable ſor veſſels drawing ſix and ſeven feet 
water. This is one of the routes by which the exchange of commo- 
dities between the * and nem parts of this WES 
tacilitated, 

In continuing the is of Wanne it will wenne 
eaſy to paſs through lake Ontario to Wood creek; up Wood creek; 
and by a portage of about three miles, you arrive at a creek, which 
in three miles more brings you to fort Edward upon the Mohawk 
river, a branch of Hudſon's river. There are ſeveral. carrying 
_ between that and its To with Hudſon 3 but very little 
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labour would remove them, and which I have no doubt but the State 
of New- Vork will be judicious enough to ſet early about. It iz 
certain they have ordered ſurveys to be made, and plans are forming 
for the removal of thoſe obſtructions. It has been long in embryo 
with them. It was impoſſible a plan of ſo much utility could eſcape 
that ſage, and penetrating politican General Schuyler, hefe. _ 
lies moſtly in that part of America. 

There are alſo portages into the waters of lake Erie d the 
Wabaſh, Great Miami, Muſkingum, and: Allegany, from two to 
ſixteen miles. The portage between the Ohio ind Potomack will be 
about twenty miles when the obſtructions in the Monongahela and 
Cheat rivers are removed, which wilt form the firſt object of the gen · 
tlemen of ne when they have completed the canal on the Poto- 
wack. 

=. The obſtruions to the 8 „ are 
* ſuch magnitude, that it will require a work of ages to remove 
them; but if ever that ſhould be done, there will be an eaſy com- 
munication between that and James river, and likewiſe with the 
Roanoake, which runs through North-Carolina. But this is an event 
too remote to deſerve any conſideration at preſent. | 

Al the rivers in this country of ſixty yards wide and upwards, 
are navigable almoſt to their ſources for flat-bottome@ boats during 
weir floods, and for batteaux the greater part of the year, the Great 
Kanhawa and little Miami excepted, The Tenneflee has a conſide- 
rable fall where it paſſes through Cumberland mountain, where 
there muſt be — From thence it . 
Holſton. 

The 6 of the Ohio are no obſtruction in high water to boat 
going down the river, and indeed batteaux may paſs almoſt at any 
time. There are two ſmall rapids in the Wabaſh between its mouth 
and St. Vincent's, but they are no impediment to navigation, except 
at times of low water. The Kaſkaſkia is a ſmall river which runs 
ihto the Miſſiſſippi below the Illinois, and is navigable a conſiderable 
way above the plains. The Miſſiſſippi is navigable to St. Anthony's 
falls, without any obſtruction. Carver deſcribes it as navigable 
above them as far as he travelled, We have too little knowledge of 


That State paſſed an Act of Aſſembly in July 1992, for removing all the ob- 
frudtions between Hudſon's river and lake Ontario; by which means, when it is doney 
Gere wilt be an inland navigation, taking its various courſes of nearly two thouſaod 


miles in extent. 5 
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the Miſfouri to form any decided opinign of the extent of its nayiga« 
tion. It is however certain, that it is a more powerful ſtream than 
the Miſſiſippi, and in entering that river, it triumphantly ruſhes 
acroſs, and its turbid waters, unmixed, ſeem to diſdain a connection 
ſo inferior. From the beſt information that we have been able ta 
collect, it is navigable for twelve or fifteen hundred miles above its 
mouth without obſtruction; and I think it is not unlikely, that in 
ſettling the country towards its ſource, we ſhall find it is not remote 
from the ſources of the ſtreams running into the Pacific ocean, and 
that a communication may be opened between them with as much 
eaſe as between the Ohio and Potomack, and alſo between the ſettle» 
ments on the Miſſiſſippi and California. This circumſtance is. the 
more likely to happen, as it does not appear that the ridges of hills 
which divide the waters of the Pacific ocean from the waters of the 
Miſifippi, are either ſo high or ſo rugged as the Allegany moun - 
tains, . | 
« You will obſerve, that as far as this immenſe continent is known 
the courſes and extent of its Tivers are extremely favourable to com- 
munication by water; a circumſtance which is highly important, 
whether we regard it in a ſocial or commercial point of view. The 
intercourſe of men has added no inconſiderable luſtre to the poliſh of 
manners, and, perhaps, commerce has tended more to civilize and 
embelliſh the human mind, in two n than war and * 
would have done in five. 

The federal government * every thing com 
muſt be productive of the greateſt harmony, ſo that while we are 
likely to live in the regions of perpetual peace, our felicity will re- 
ceive a zeſt from the activity and variety of our trade. We fhall paſs 
through the Miſſiſſipi to the ſea—up the Ohio, Monongabela and 
Cheat rivers, by a ſmall portage, into the Potomack, which will 
bring us to the federal city on the line of Virginia and Maryland— 
through the ſeveral rivers I have mentioned, and the lakes to New 
York and Quebec—from the notthern lakes to the head branches of 
the rivers which run into Hudſon's bay into the Arctic regions—and 
from the ſources of the Miſſouri into the great ſouth ſea. Thus in 
the center of the earth, governing by the laws of reaſon and humanity, 
we ſeem calculated to became . the emporium and prowenure 
of the world, 

« Frequent rains in the latter end of the autumn produce floods in 


che Ohio, and it is an uncommon ſeaſon when one of thoſe floods does 
Vol. III. B b | not 
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not happen before Chriſtmas. If there is much- froſty weather in 
the upper parts of the country, its waters generally remain low until 
they begin to thaw : but, if the river is not frozen over, Which is 
not very common, there is always water ſufficient for boats of any 
fize from November until May, when the waters generally begin to 
fubſide; and by the middle of June, in moſt ſeaſons, they are too 
low for boats above forty tons, and theſe muſt be flat-bottomed, 
The froſt ſeldom continues ſo long as the middle of February, and 
immediately upon its breaking, the river is flooded ; this flood may 


in a degree ſubſide, but for no length of time; and it is from' that 


period until May that the boats generally come down the river, 
The diſtance of deſcending is in proportion to the height of the wa- 
ter; but the average diſtance is about eighty miles in twenty-four 


hours, and from ſixty to one hundred are the extremes: ſo that the 


mean time of going in a flat · bottomed boat from Pittſburg to the n. 
pids, is between eight and nine days, and about twenty days more to 
New Orleans: which will make a paſſage from Pittſburg to that 
place nearly a month. The inundations of the Mifſiflippi commence 
ſomething later than thoſe of the Ohio; but it is very certain they 
begin in March, and ſubſide in July. This is the moſt proper time 
to aſcend the river, as you avoid the ſhoals, have finer weather, but, 
above all, when the water is high you have ſtronger eddies ; and 
with taking theſe advantages, and with dexterous watermen, yo 
may proceed fifty miles a day, which will bring you back to the n. 
pids of the Ohio in forty days, making a large allowance for contin- 
gencies. 

The articles of ſugar and ſalt, though not abſolutely neceſſaries 
of life, have become, from habit, ſo eflential, that I doubt if any ci- 
vilized people would be content to live without them. The extenſive 
climate of this country, I believe, is no where warm enough for the cu - 
tivation of the ſugar-cane with ſucceſs ; and to import it would be to 
expenſive by reaſon of its great weight; but nature has ſuperſeded 
that neceſſity in the ſupply of the ſugar maple- tree. It has been long 
known that ſugar could be made from the juice of this tree; but from 
the imperfect knowledge of the buſineſs of ſugar- making, the fam- 
ples from this liquid were ſuch as promiſed no great expectations if 
future experiments: however, the neceflity which the people we! 
under of making it, or doing without -ſugar, proved, that with 
care and proper management, it could be made equal to the fine 
ſugars of the Weſt · Indies or Brazil. Some, ſamples ſhewn to a ſugit 
refiger in Philadelphia, which aſtoniſhed him, produced ſeveral 5 

ru 
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Frudtionsin the art, which occaſioned immediate ſucceſs. The peo⸗ 
ple began to treat the ſugar-trees more tenderly : and inſtead of chop» 
ping a large gap in their trunk, as had always been the practice, and 
which was ſufficient to deſtroy a leſs tender tree, the juice was found 
to 002e. as effectually from an inciſion made with a ſcrew auger of 
three quarters of an inch diameter. But this was the ſmalleſt of the 
improvements. All the means made uſe of in the Weſt-Indies for the 
perfection of the art were ſoon aſcertained and practiſed: ſo that 
the country is not only equal to ſupply itſelf with ſugar, but might, 
with increaſe of hands, ſupply the inhabitants of the globe, | 
The ſugar maple-tree not only grows in the greateſt abundance | 
throughout this country within the limits I have mentioned, but it js 
known to be the hardieſt, and the moſt difficult to deſtroy, of all the 
trees in our foreſts, the beech not excepted, by the planters, who 
have a method of chopping or girdling the trunks of trees about one 
foot and a half above the ground, in order to kill them, and r 
they prevent their crops from being ſhaded. 

« It is known, that old trees produce the moſt and the richeſt j FR 
and it is alſo known, that trees which have been uſed for years are bets 
ter than freſh trees. It is a common remark, that whenever you ſee a 
black tree of this ſort, it is a ſure ſign it is a rich one. The blackneſs 
proceeds from the inciſions made in the bark by the pecking of the 
parroquet, and other birds, in the ſeaſon of the juice riſing, which 
oozing out, dribbles down its fides, and Rains the bark, which, ip 
the progreſſion of time, becomes black. 

L have mentioned theſe particulars with a view to prevent you®# 
falling into the general error, that the reſource of making ſugar from 
the maple will ſoon be deſtroyed from the very nature of producing 
it; believiny, as many do, that it is impoſſible for the tree to be able 
to bear the annual wounds which are neceſſary to be made in its trunk 
in order to draw off the juice; and that a few, years muſt neceſſarily 
extirpate them; now, ſo far from there being any danger of that, 
experience has ſhewn, the longer that they are uſed in a proper man- 
ner, the more plentiful and rich will be their juice to a certain age; 
which will be in proportion to the life of thoſe treęs. No exact eſti- 
mate can be made of that ; but I conclude their decay is not are 
than other trees, _ 

The ſeaſon of tapping is porta, about the middle of hy 
in Kentucky ; but not until the latter end of the month, about · Pittſ- 
burg. in the remote parts of Pennſylvania, on the head branches of 
B b the 
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_ the Suſquehanna; and Delaware, and in the State of New York, 

Froſty mornings and bright ſunſhine are neceſſary to produce copious 

exudations. The ſeaſon continues in this climate about fix weeks, 

_ when the juice is found to be too thin and poor to make ſagar ; but 

it is ſtill capable of making molaſſes, ſpirits by diſtillation, vinegar, 
and an agreeable table beer. 

© The buſineſs of ſugar- making is moſtly wanted by women and 

| boys ; the men generally having nothing more to do with it than to 
tap the trees, prepare the ſheds, and different apparatus. So that our 
agricultural employments are very little obſtructed by this buſineſi, 
which produces ſo important an article for domeſtic uſes. The per- 
fection to which we have brought our ſugars has induced many peo- 
ple ih the upper parts of the States of New-York and 3 to 
make a buſineſs of it during the ſeaſon of the juice running; and 
conſiderable quantities have been ſent to the markets of Philadelphia 
und York, * and Spaniſh 
ſugars. 

The falt ſprings that have been found in the ſingle State of Ken- 
tucky, under proper management, would be ſufficient to produce 
falt for all the inhabitants which the weſtern country could ſupport. 
There are at leaſt twelve of thoſe ſprings between Great Sandy and 
Cumberland ; the principal of which are the upper and lower Blue 
Ticks, on Licking creek ; one on the Great-bone creek ; one on Drin- 

© + non's lick creek, about a mile and a half from the mouth of the Ken- 
tucky ; and Bullit's lick, on Salt river, twenty miles from the rapids 
IJ the Ohio. This ſpring is the firſt that was worked in the country. 
The firſt eſſays in this bufineſs were alſo imperfect, which, however, 
proceeded more from poverty than ignorance. 'The great principle 
by which the ſaline particles are chryſtallized, is univerſally known 
w be. by the evaporation of the humid ; and the greater the ſuperficial 
ſurface of that evaporation, the more rapidly the chryſtals will form. 
But the firſt ſettlers could not procure ſalt pans, and were obliged to 
uſe as a ſubſtitute the pots and kettles they had brought out for do- 
meſtic purpoſes. 

Such was the commencement of making ſalt in this conntry; 
which, from its ſcarcity and high price, in ſome meaſure diſcouraged 
the ſettlement of the country. However, the great improvements 
ince that æra have done away all thoſe fears, and ſalt A manu 
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« The water is by no means ſo ſtrong as ſea water. It requires 
nearly four hundred gallons to make one buſhel of ſalt, which is mort 
by one half than would be wanted of ſea water to produce that quan- 
'% The water is not collected immediately from the ſpring; An 
area of from five to ten acres round thoſe ſprings is found to be im- 
pregnated with this mineral, ſo that by digging wells in any part of 
that ſpace ſalt water is diſcovered, From this circumſtance I am 6f 
opinion, that by digging pits a body of earth would be found ftrangly 
impregnated with ſalt, from which the ſaline particles might be more 
eafily ſeparated than from water; and it is certain, that if the water 
receives its particles of ſalt from the earth that it paſſes through, ſack 
earth muſt contain a large proportion of ſalt, otherwiſe the ſtrength 
of the water would not be ſo conſiderable. However it will require 
ſome time to determine this matter, as the infancy of our country will 
not permit us to ſpeculate too largely in experiments that would be at- 
tended with heavy expenſes, were they not to prove ſucceſsful. 

« Salt ſprings have been found in every part of the weſtern coun- 
try, which has been well explored, and I have no doubt that time 
will prove every part of it is well ſupplied with them, The manner 
by which they are moſtly found in uninhabited places, is by the large 
buffalo roads which lead to them. Whenever the ramification of 
thoſe roads begin to concenter, it is almoſt an infallible ſign that a ſalt - 
lick is near, Thoſe animals reſorting to them throughout the tempe- 
rate part of the year for the benefit of the ſalt, make large roads, 
which leading from the lick, branch different ways into the country. 

“ We have various other mitierals, fach as iron, which is the moſt 
uſeful, copper, lead, ſulphur, nitre, cc, &c. Iron ore i found in 
great plenty upon the northern branches of Licking creek, and like- 
wiſe upon the waters of Green river. A lead mine has been worked 
many years with confiderable profit, which lies in the country of 
Montgomery, upon the waters of the Great Kanhawa. There is 
another between the Cumberland and Tenneſſee rivers, faid to be 
very valuable, and its ore more pure than any other which has been 
Ciſcovered in America. But the lead mine on the Miffifippi muſt 
prove inexhauſtible. It extends from the mouth of Rock river mote 


than one hundred miles upwards. Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral 


others, ſome of which lie on the Spaniſh fide of the Miffiffippi, and 
have been uſed for years paſt, Copper mines have been difcovered in 
{cveral places, but the mine on the Wabalh is, perhaps, the richeſt 
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vein of native copper in the bowels of the whole earth: and no doubt 
will render all the others of little or no value. Sulphur is found in ſe, 
veral places in abundance; and nitre is made from earth which is ol 
lected from caves and other places to which the wet has not penetrated, 
The making this ſalt, in this country, is ſo common, that many of the 
ſettlers manufacture their own gunpowder. This earth i is diſcovered in 
greater plenty on the waters of Green river, than it is in any other 
part of Kentucky; ; but perhaps ſtill farther ſouthward it will be 
; found in greater plenty. However, it is ſo common in every part af 
A the country, that it might be made a conſiderable article for EXPorta- 
| tion. 1 haye heard of black lead mines upon the head waters of the 
| Kentucky, but I have not been able to procure any certain informs 
tion reſpecting them. But I ſhould conceive that there can be little 
doubt, that when the country, and particularly the mountainous part 
of it, are well explored, all the uſeful minerals will be found in abun 
eee Nx. | 
I have already mentioned the coal mines in the upper parts d 
the Ohio country; beſides which there are great quantities of coll 
upon the upper branches of the Miſſiſſippi. It is particularly favour- 
able that this mineral lies at the heads of our larger rivers, as it ca 
be ſent down with the greateſt facility ; and it is very certain that the 
great body of it, which the Ohio country alone contains, is equal to 
anſwer all the purpoſes for which it may be wanted throughout thi 
extenſive empire. 
Though the champaign part of this country — no ſtone on it 
ſurface, yet every where lime-ſtone is found from ſix to fifteen feet be 
low it. Moſt of the bottoms of our-rivulets and ſtreams are pared 
with this ſtone. It is very eaſily calcined, when it becomes excellent 
lime. 1. is alſo convenient for building, by reaſon of its pecvulir 
. f imoothneſs, and the caſe with which it may be worked i into any form. 
 - Beſides this None, which is the woſt common, every other kind of 
None i is found that is either uſe ful or ornamental; ſuch as flint, grind- 
| None, and millſtopes, of a very good quality ” which have been rect- 
oned equal to French burrs. There is the greateſt plenty © of marbit 
upon the banks of the Kentucky, particularly at Leeſburg, ] hart 
not ſeen any that has been paliſhed ; but judges in that buſineſs gift 
us the moſt flattering ideas of its quality. = 
5 „Clay is very common in every part of this country which i is pi 
per for bricks ; and there i is a ſuperior kind on the Beech fork of vil 
3 river, Which no doubt might de manufactured into good . 
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Carver has mentioned a clay of this fort that he ſaw above St. Antho- 
ki Marl, chalk, gypſum, and ocres, are found in various 


« —_ reſpect to elimate in Kentucky you experience a greater 
temperature of air than in any country in which Iever travelled, Fah- 
renheit's thermometer ſeldom falling below 35 degrees in winter, nor 
riſing above 80 in ſummer. The approach © of the ſeaſons i is gradual. 
The ſummer continues moſtly to the middle of October. The autumn, 
or mild weather, generally continues until Chriſtmas, when we have 
ſome cold and froſt until February, when ſpring approaches, and by 
the beginning of March.ſeveral ſhrubs and trees begin to ſhoot forth 
their buds; by the middle of the month, the buck-eye or horſe-cheſ- 
nut is clad in its ſummer's livery; and by the middle of April the ſo- 
liage of the foreſts is completely expanded; which is a fortnight ear. 
ler than the leaves are ſhot in Virginia and Maryland. Cumberland 


is proportionally, more ns than ne Ne 
is than Virginia. 
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"STATE OF 


NORTH-CAROLINA. 


; SITUATION, EXTENT, AND BOUNDARIES, _ 


x State is ſituated between 39 50, and 36ů 30' north. l. 
tude, and 1 and 60 30 weſt · longitude from Philadelphia. Its 
length is about three hundred miles, and its breadth one hundred 
and twenty; it therefore contains about thirty-four thouſand ſquare 
miles. It is bounded on the north, by Virginia ; on the eaſt, by the 
Atlantic ocean ; on the ſouth, by South-Carolina and Georgia; 
and on the weſt, by a chain of mountains a few miles to the weſt 
ward of the Great Appalachian mountains. This chain of mountains, 
taking the whole for a part, has occaſionally been called the Great 
Iron mountain. All that vaſt country which lies on the weſt of the 
Iron mountain, was ſurrendered to the United States by the State of 
North-Carolina in the year 1789. It has fince been erected into a 
ſeparate government, commonly called the Territory South of Ohio, 
or the Tenneſſee government. 

The charter limits of North-Carolina were a line, beginning on 


| the ſea fide, at a cedar take, at or near the mouth of a little river 


2 


on the ſouthern extremity of Brunſwick county, and running thence 
a north-weſt courſe through the boundary-houſe, in latitude 33* 50 


to latitude 35%, and on that parallel weſt as far as is mentioned in the 


charter of King Charles II. to the original proprietors of Carolina, 
viz. to the South Sea. Their northern line begins on the ſea coaſt in 
latitude 4369 30', and runs due weſt to the termination of the ſouthern 


line. This line ſtrikes the Miſſiſſippi fifteen miles below the mouth 
of the Ohio. Theſe limits were aſcertained and confirmed agreeably 


to an order of George II. in council, Great-Britain, by the treaty 
of 1763, which was made with France and Spain, ſurrendered her 


in to all the territory weſtward of the Miſſiſippi ; and thoſe na. 


4 tions, 


tons, by the ſame treaty, granted to-Great-Britain the frre naviga- 
tion of the Miffiſſippi. By the treaty of 1783, between Spain nac 
Great-Britain, his Catholic Majeſty expreſsly -confirms the former 

treaty of 1763, except ſuch parts as are there excepted ; conſequently 
he confirms to Great-Britain the navigation of the Miſk@ppi ; and 
Great-Britain, on her part, yields to the United States her entire 
right to the navigation of the ſame river. But ſince Spain now claims 
the excluſive navigation of the Miſſiſſippi, which fhe had formerly 
ſurrendered, it is very probable that the United States to whom 
North- Carolina has ceded her weſtern territory, may claim the lands 
on the weſt fide of the Miſſiſſippi, which LO CI 
charter bounds of that State. BY 


CLIMATE. 


The weſtern hilly parts of this State are as 3 
United States. The country is fertile, full of ſprings and rivulets of 
pure water. The air is ſerene a great part of the year, and the inha- 
bitants live to old age, which cannot ſo generally be ſaid of the inha 
bitants of the flat country, Though the days in ſummer are ex- 
tremely hot, the nights are cool and refreſhing. Autumn is very 
pleaſant, both in regard to the temperature and ſerenity of the wea- 
ther, and the richneſs and variety of the vegetable productions which * 
the ſeaſon affords, The winters are ſo mild in ſome years, that 
autumn may be ſaid to continue till ſpring. Wheat harveſt is in the 
beginning of June, and that of Indian corn early in September. 
In the flat country, - near the ſea-coaſt, the inhabitants, .during the 
ſummer and autumn, are ſubje& to intermitting fevers, which often 
prove fatal, as bilious or nervous ſymptoms prevail. Theſe fevers 
ue ſeldom immediately dangerous to the natives who are temperate, 
or to ſtrangers who are prudent. They, however, if ſuffered to con- 
tinue for any length of time, bring on other diſorders, 'which greatly 
impair the natural vigour of the mind, debilitate the conſtitution, 
and terminate in death. The countenances of the inhabitants du- 
ring theſe ſeaſons have generally a pale yellowiſh: caſt, occaſioned 
by the prevalence of bilious ſymptoms. - They have very little of the 
bloom and freſhneſs of the people in i northern States. * 

It has been obſerved that more of the inhabitants, of the ets 
pecially, die during the winter by pleuriſies and peripneamonies, 
than during the warm months by bilious co-nplaints. Theſe p cri⸗ 


fesare brought on by intemperance, and by an imprudent expoſure 
Vor, III. Cc to 
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to the weather. Were the inhabitants cautious and prudent in the 
reſpects, it is alledged by their phyſicians,- that they might in ge- 
neral eſcape the danger of theſe fatal diſeaſes. The uſe of flannel 
next to the ſkin during the winter is reckoned an excellent prevents- 
tive of the diſeafes incident to this climate, | 
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© * North-Carolina, in its whole width, for fixty miles from the ſea, 
is a dead level. A great proportion of this tract lies in foreſt, and is 
harren. In all the champaign country, marine productions are 
found by digging eightsen or twenty feet below the ſurface of the 
ground. The ſea. coaſt, the ſounds, inlets, and the lower parts of 
the rivers, have uniformly a muddy, ſoft bottom, Sixty or eighty 
miles from the ſea, the country riſes into hills and mountains, 
The ſeveral rivers in this State are the Chowan, formed by the con- 
fluence of the Meherrin, Nottaway, and Black rivers ; all of which 
-riſe in Virginia. It falls into the north-weſt corner of Albemarle 
ſound, and is three miles wide at its mouth, but narrows faſt as you 
aſcend it. 
The Roanoke, a long rapid river, formed by Staunton river, which 
riſes in Virginia, and Dan river, which riſes in South - Carolina. 
The low lands on this giver are ſubject to inundations, It is navigi- 
*ble only for ſhallops, nor for theſe,” but about ſixty or ſeventy miles, 
on account of falls, which in a great meaſure obſtruct the water com- 
munication with the back country, It empties, by ſeveral mouths, 
into the ſouth-weſt end of Albemarle ſound. The planters on the 
banks of this river are ſuppoſed to be the wealthieſt in North. Ca. 
rolina. One of them, it is ſaid, raiſes about three thouſand barre 
- corn, and four thouſand buſhels of peas, annually. 4 

The Cuſhai is a ſmall river, which empties into Albemarle ſound 
een the Chowan and the Roanoke. 

Pamlico, or Tar, a river which opens into Pamlico 62505 is 
obaile is from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt. It is navigable for veſſes 
drawing nine feet water to the town of Waſhington, about forty 
miles from its mouth; and. for ſcows or flats, carrying thirty « 
forty hogſheads, fifty - miles farther, to the town of . Tarbs- 

rough. Beyond n n the river is AIRES and is not ur 
vigable. 

The N be a river hich e epic into Panic found below New 
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dern; it is navigable for ſea veſſels about twelve miles above the 
town of Newbern ; for ſcows fifty miles ; 2 for 2 boats two 
hundred miles. 

The Trent river, from the 3 which falls into oy Neus | 
at Newbern, is navigable for ſea veſſels about twelve miles . 
own, and for boats thirty. 

There are ſeveral other rivers of leſs note, among which are the 
Paſquotank, Perquimins, Little river, Alligator, &c. which dif- 
charge themſelves into Albemarle ſound, All the rivers in North- 
Carolina, and, it may be added, in South-Carolina, Georgia, and 
the Floridas, which empty into the Atlantic ocean, are navigable by 
ny veſſel that can paſs the bar at their mouth. While the water» © 
courſes continue wide enough for veſſels to turn round, there is 
generally a ſufficient depth of water for them to proceed. x 

Cape Fear, more properly Clarendon river, opens into the ſea at 
eape Fear, in about Jatitude 3345“. As you aſcend it, you paſs 
Brunſwick on the left, and Wilmington on the right. The river then 


| divides into north-eaſt and north-weſt branches, as they are called. It 


is navigable for large veſſels to Wilmington, .and for boats to 
Fayetteville, near ninety miles farther, This river affords the beſt 
navigation in North-Carolina. Yadkin river riſes in this State, 
and running ſouth-eaſtwardly, croſſes into South- Carolina, where 
e ee ee eee men 
town. 

The rivers of this State would be much more valvakle, _ it 
not that they are barred at their mouths. This circumſtance, and the 
coaſt furniſhing no good harbours, will prevent the State from build- 
ing large ſhips, for which they have an abundance of excellent tim- 
ber. Several cauſes have been aſſigned for all the harbours and rivers 
being barred, ſouth of the Cheſapeak. Some ſuppoſe the bars are 
formed by the current of the long rivers throwing up the ſands, 
where their rapidity terminates ; others with more probability ſay, 
that a tank ö which runs near theſe 
ſhores, 1 

The banks of the rivers in this, and the other neighbouring $tatos, 
often overflow. after great rains, which does much damage to the 
plantations. A gentleman on the ſpot aſſerts, that he has ſeen 
water thirty feet below the banks of the river, juſt after it wh 
been ten feet above them. This is owing to-the. narrowneſs 
the mouths of the xivers, which do not afford a ſufficient channel 

Ces for 
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for the waters, ee eee eee 

into the cn. 

Pamlico ſound is a kind of lake or inland ſea, from ten Doin 
miles broad; and nearly one hundted miles in length. It is ſeparated 
from the ſea, in its whole length, by a beach of ſand hardly a mile 
wide, generally covered with ſmall trees or buſhes. Through this 
bank are ſeveral ſmall inlets by Which boats may paſs. But Ocrecok 
inlet is the only one that will admit veſſels of burthen into the dif- 
tricts of Edenton and Newbern. This inlet is in latitude 35 10, 
and opens into Pamlico ſound between Oerecok ifland and Core bank; 
the land on the north is called Ocrecok ; on the ſouth Portſmouth, 
A bar of hard ſand crofles this inlet, on which, at low tide, there is 
fourteen feet water. Six miles within this bar is a hard ſand ſhoal, 
called the Swaſh, lying acroſs the channel. On each fide of the 
channel are dangerous ſhoals, ſometimes dry. There is from eight 
to nine feet water at full tide, according to the winds on the Swaſh. 
Common tides rife eighteen inches on the bar, and ten on the Swaſh, 
Between the bar and the Swaſh is good anchoring ground, called the 
Upper and Lower anchorages. Ships drawing ten feet water do not 
come: farther than the firſt anchorage, till lightened. Few mariner, 
though acquainted with the inlets, chooſe to bring in their own. vel- 
fels, as the bar often ſhifts during their abſence pn a voyage. North 
of Pamlico ſound, and communicating with it, is Albemarle ſound, 
ſixty miles in length, and from eight to twelve in breadth, 

Core found lies ſouth of Pamlico, and communicates with it. 
Theſe ſounds are fo large when compared with their inlets from 
the ſea, that no tide can be perceived in any of the rivers which 
empty into therd 3 nor is the water ſalt even in the mou of thele 
rivers. 

Cape Hatteras is in latitude 3 5 15%, At the time of Sir Walter 
Raleigh's approaching the American ſhores, the fhoals in the yicivity 
of Hatteras were found to be extremely dangerous, and no veſſels i 
that latirude ventured within ſeven leagues of the land. From: 
ſurvey of the ancient drafts of this part of the coaſt, there can be 00 
goubr but the fears of former navigators were not without found 
tion, as theſe ſhoals are laid down very large ip extent, aud in many 

ces covered with not more than five or fix bene, at a uh 

; Uſtance from the land. 

The tonſtant experience of the biting trade of the Vaited: Sin 
demonſtrates, either that the ancient drafts were purpoſely lafst 
> "$M 
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in order to deter ſeamen from venturing too near a coaſt, with which 
they had as yet a very ſlender acquaintance, or, which is the mai 

, that by the ſtrong currents hereabouts, which are only 
counter currents of the gulph ſtream, the ſands, which were origi- 
nally heaped up in this part of the ocean by ſome ancient convulſion af 
nature, have been gradually wearing away, and diminiſhing to what 
we find them to be at this time, | | 
At preſent the out ſhoals, which lie about fourteen miles ſouth» 
weſt of the cape, are but of five or fix acres extent, and. where they 
are really dangerous to yeſſels of moderate draught, not more than 
half that number of acres.” On the ſhoaleſt part of theſe there is, at 
low water, about ten feet, and here at times the ocean breaks in a tre- 
mendous manner, ſpouting, as it were, to the clouds, from the vio- 
ent agitations of the gulph ſtream, which touches the eaſtern edge 
of the banks, from whence the declivity is ſudden, that is to ſay, 
from ten fathoms to no ſoundings. On the ſpot. abo | 
which is firm ſand, it has been the lot of many a good yeſlel, in a gale 
of wind, to ſtrike, and go to pieces. In moderate weather, how- 
ever, theſe ſhoals may be paſſed over, if neceſſary, at full tidez 
without much danger, by veſſels not drawing more than eight, nine, 
or ten feet water. | n | 
From this bank, which was formerly of vaſt extent, and ealled 1 
the Full Moon Shoal, a ridge runs the whole diſtance to the Cape, 9 
about a north-weſt courſe: this ridge, which is about half a mile | 4 
wide, has on it at low tide, generally ten, eleven, and twelve feet 
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from water, with gaps at equal interyals, affording good channels of about 
hich fifteen or ſixteen feet water. The moſt noted of theſe channels, and 
thee moſt uſed by coaſting veſſels, is about one mile and a half from the 


land, and may. eaſily be known by a range of breakers which are al- Y 
ways ſeen on the weſt fide, and a breaker head or two on the eaſtern | 

kde, which, however, are not ſo conſtant, only appearing when the - 
ſea is conſiderably agitated, This channel is at leaſt two and a half 

miles wide, and might at full ſea be ſafely paſſed by the largeſt & 
ſhips z theſe however rarely attempt it. The common tides ſwell " 
about fix feet, and always come from the ſouth-eaſt. A little north 3 
of the cape is. good anchoring in four or five fathoms, and with the | 
wind to the weſtward, a boat may land in ſafety, and even bring 

off caſks of . fre/h water, plenty of which is 7 be found every 

1 dre, by digging a uu on u and putting @ barre! ia 
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Cape Lookout is ſouth of cape Hatteras, oppoſits' Core baud and 
has already been mentioned as having had an excellent 1 e. 


rely filled up with fand ſince the year 1777. OW 

Cape Fear is remarkable for a dangerous ſhoal, called b ity 
form the Frying-pan. This ſhoal lies at the entrance of cape Fear 
river, the ſouth part of it, fix miles _ yh pores — Wks 
tude 330 32. 

There are in this State two fwamps f that have obtained the names 

ef Great and Little'Diſmal. _ 

Great Liſmal is on the dividing line between Virginia a and North. 
Carolina. It is chiefly owned by two companies. © The Virginia 
company, of whom the Prefident- of the United States is one, owns 
one hundred thouſand acres. The North-Carolina company owns 


 _ forty thouſand acres, In the midſt of this Diſmal there is a lake 


about ſeven miles long, called Drummond's pond. The waters of 
which in rainy ſeafons diſcharge themſelves to the ſouthward into the 
' Paſquotank, and to the north and eaſtward into the branches of the 
Nanſemond, Elizabeth river, and a river which runs into Currituck 
found ; a navigable canal is to be dug from the head of the Paſquo- 
tank to the head of Elizabeth river in Virginia; the diſtance is about 
fourteen miles. This canal will paſs about a mile to the eaſtward of 
Drummond's pond, and will receive water from that lake: to pals 
through the lake would not be ſafe for low-ſided veſſels. Phe com- 
pany by whom this canal is to be cut, have been incorporated by the 
concurring laws of Virginia and North-Carolina. In September, 
2791, che ſubſcription was nearly full, and the company choſe ther 
directors, and other officers. * this canal the = ae we Norfolk 
muſt be greatly increaſed. 

-| Little Diſmal is in Currituck county on the ſouth ide of Albemirs 
found. This Diſmal had not drawn the public attention as an object 
&f importance before the end of the late war, at which time it wa 
chiefly taken up. It is now ſuppoſed to contain one of the moſt w. 
lirable rice eſtates in America. In the midſt of this Difmal there is2 
lake of about eleven miles long, and ſeven miles broad. In the yetr 
#985, and 1786, Joſiah Collins, 'Bfq: of Edenton, in company with 
Meffrs. Allen and Dickinſon of that place, -took up near one'hutidre! 
thoufand acres of land round the lake, for the purpoſe of making: 
navigable canal from the lake to the head of Skippernong tiver; ibe 
diſtanee of which is five and a half miles. This canal, twenty fert 
wide, was finiſhed in 1790, and the company in 1791 raiſod bow 
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d. huddred and twenty acres of rice on the margin. The natural 
channel by which the lake uſed to diſcharge its waters is now ſtopped, 
and the waters paſs off by the canal. About five hundred yards from 
the lake, the company have erected ſeveral ſaw mills... The water in 
the lake is higher than the ſurface. of the ground for about half 
a mile diſtance on both ſides of the canal; , whence, it follows, 
that the company can at any time lay under water about ten thous 
ſand acres of a rich ſwamp, nnn nnn 
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On the banks of ſome of the rivers, particularly of eee 
the land is fertile and good, interſperſed through the other parts are 
glades of rich ſwamp, and ridges of oak land of a black fertile foil. 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and flax, grow well in the back hilly 
country. Indian corn and pulſe of all kinds in all parts. Graun 
peas run on the ſurface of the earth, and are covered by hand with a 
light mould, and the pods grow under ground: they are eaten raw or 
roaſted, and taſte much like an hazle nut. Cotton and hemp are 
alſo conſiderably cultivated here, and might be raiſed in much greater 
plenty. The cotton is planted yearly: the ſtalk dies with the froft. 
The labour of one man will produce one thouſand. pounds in the 
ſeeds, or two hundred and fifty, fit for manufacturing, The country 
is generally friendly to the raiſing of ſheep,. which yield from three 
quarters of a pound to two pounds and a half of wool, which is ſhort 
and not very fine. 

The large natural growth of the plains i in the * country is almoſt 
univerſally pitch pine, which is a tall, handſome tree, far ſuperior 
to the pitch pine of the northern States. This tree may be called the 
ſiaple commodity of North-Carolina. It affords pitch, tar, turpen- 
tine, and various kinds of lumber, which together conſtitute at leaſt 
one half of the exports of this State. This pine is of two kinds, the 
common and the long-leaved. The latter has a leaf ſhaped like other 
pines, but is nearly half a yard in length, hanging in large cluſters. 
No country produces finer white and red oak for ſtaves. The ſwamps 
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m abound with cyprus and bay trees. The latter is an evergreen, and 
ied s food for the cattle in the winter. The leaves are ſhaped like thoſe 
ig of the peach tree, but larger. The moſt common kinds of timber 
th in the back country are, oak, walnut, and pine. A ſpecies of oak 
ed grows in the moiſt, ſandy ſoil, called black jack. It ſeldom grows 
00 larger than eight or nine inches diameter, It is worthy of remark, 
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which differs in kind, perhaps, from all others, It never grows on 


3 


| about fifty miles north-weſt from Saliſbury, and thence proceeds by 


. the fame direction by another ſtratum of rocks which | paſſes nr 
| 'Warrenton, It is u circumftance worthy of 'obſeryation, that tt 
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that the trees in the low-country, near the ſea coaſt, ate loaded u 
vuſt quantities of a long ſpecies of moſs, which, by abſorbing the 
noxious vapou;n that is exhaled-from ſtagnated waters, contribute 
much, it is ſuppoſed, to the healthineſs'of the climate. This hypo- 
theſis is confirmed by experience, fince it is commonly obſerved, the 


The miſsletoe is common in the back country. This h u ors 


of the earth, but on the tops of trees. The roots, if they may be ſo 
called, run under the bark of the tree, and nme 
beer v xe reſembling the garden box wood. 

The principal roceimen Wee we rares e aud 
Blackberries. 
© "The country is ils bee een 
and a ſpecies of wild grafs. It abounds with medicinal plants and 
roots; among others are the ginſeng ; Virginia ſnake root; Seneca 
make root, an herb of the emetic kind, like ipecacuana; lion 
Heart, which is a ſovereign remedy for the bite of a ſerpent. A ſpe- 
cies of the ſenfitive plant is alſo found here; it is a ſort of brier, the 
alk of which dies with the froſt, but the root lives through the 
winter, and ſhoots again in the ſpring. The lighteſt touch of a led 
cauſes it to turn and cling cloſe to the ſtalk. Although it fo cally 
takes the alarm, and apparently ſhrinks from danger, in the ſpace of 
two minutes after it is touched, it perſectly recovers its former fitu- 
tion. The mucipula veneris is alfo found here. The rich bottoms 
ure overgrown with canes; the leaves are green all the winter, 
and afford an excellent food for cattle ; they are of a ſweetiſ 
taſte, like the ftalks n which was Aaron: 


There is a long ridge of me- ſtone, which, asia d Fouth- 
en direction, croſſes the whole State of North · Carolina. It croſſes 
Dan river to the weſtward of the Sawro towns, croſſes the Yadkit 


lin 


the way of King's mountain to the ſouthern States. No lime ſtoue 
has been found to the eaſtward of that ridge. A ſpecies of rock ba 
been found in ſeveral places, of which lime is made, which is obv- 
ouſly a coneretion of marine ſhells. The State is traverſed nearly i 
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prin of witer of rhe north-weſt ide of the ridge are apt to fail | 
jn dry ſeaſons 3 on the ſouth-weſt. fide they ſeldom fail. 
The river Yadkin, where it paſſes Saliſbury, is about four hun- 
dred yards broad, but it is redueed, between two hills, about twenty» 
fre miles to the ſouthward of that town, to the width of eighty or 
one hundred feet. For two tiles it is narrow and rapid, but the 
moſt narrow and rapid part is not above half a mile in length. In 
this narrow part, ſhad are caught in the ſpring of the year by hoop- 
nets, ip the eddies, as faſt as the ſtrongeſt men are able to throw 
them out. Perhaps there is not in the United States a more eligible 
ſituation for a large manufacturing town. Boats with forty or fifty 
hogſheads may paſs eaſily from theſe rapids to George un. 
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nd 
CIVIL DIVISIONS. 
ds, This State is divided into eight ante which are blende ins 
nd fifty · four counties, as follows 
ec2 
n DISTRICT OF EDENTON. 
pe — — 4 
the Perquimons, Bertie, 
the Gates, Tyrrel, 
leaf | | 
fly - DfSTRICT OF WILMINGTON, _ 
of New Hanover, at. Duplin, | Onſlow, 
ur-  Bruniwick, Bladen, 
m | * 
tet, DISTRICT OF NEWBERN, — 
1 Craven, | Johnſton, Wayne, 
n Beaufort, Pitt, Hydg 
Carteret, Dobbs, Jones. 
Theſe three diſtriftsare on the n n 
line ſouthward, to South- Carolina. @ 


DISTRICT or HALIFAX, 

Halifax; . Edgecombe, Franklin, 
Northampton, Warren, Naſh. 
Mart 


DISTRICT OF HILLSBOROUGH. 
Orange, Granville, Wake, 


Chatham, Cafwell, KNeandolf. 
vor. III. ND d | 518- 
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bat wt tn ways (ot ' DISTRICT OF SALISBURY: | + ... 
{27 Mecklenburgh, | Survey»: . .'\ Guilford; 
. de gene +9 man, comm, 499 Be 
r dreTRICT or MORGAN. ks 
„ Ruthford, 6 A e 
en. N FRE n * * ; ? 1 

g DISTRICT OF FAYETTE; wan... 
EUV, $3002 ne DST 5; | A r 
. Cumberland; . Richmond, _ Sampſon, _ 

Moore, th Robiſon, | Anſon, 


Theſe five diſtricts, beginning on the Virginia line, cover the 
whole State weſt of the three maritime diſtricts before mentioned; 
and th greater par of ben extend quite acroſs the Stat frompar 


CHIEF TOWNS. 


Newoern, Edenton, Wilmington, Halifax; Hillſborough, Sali 
bury, and Fayetteville, each in their turns have been the ſeat of the 
General Aſſembly. At preſent they have no capital. Aecording to 
the conſtitution of this State, the General Aſſemblies are to meet 2 
any place they think fit on their own adjournments. The effect d 
this power was ſuch as fright be expected, in à ſtate where there is n0 
very large city or town nearly central; it was the ſource of conſtat 
intrigue and diſquietude. The Aſſembly ſeldom fat twice in ſucte- 
fion in the ſame place. The public officers were ſcattered ov! 
every part of the country. You could ſeldom vifit the governor, the 
| ſecretary, the treaſurer, or the comptroller, in leſs riding than two 
or three hundred miles. Hence records were loſt, accounts ver 
badly kept, and the State from that fingle misfortune, is ſuppoſed 
to have loſt more than a million of dollars. It was equally clear v 
all parties that the gdfſernment ſhould not be itinerant, and the o 
vention which met in the year 1788, to conſider of the new federd 
conſtitution according to their inſtruQioris, took this part of thei 
own conſtitution into their confideration, and by a very ſmall + 
jority reſolved that the ſeat of government ſhould be fixed at fone 
place to be agreed on by commiſſioners, within ten miles of Walt 
court-houſe. This is a healthy and central ſituation. But an 200 
the legiſlature. became neceſſary to give elfect to this otdinance, and i 
ſubſequent aſſemblies, there has been generally a fimilar majority, tt 
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i to fay, a majority of one or two to oppoſe the ordinance; The 
profits that might ariſe to a few publicans and ſhopkeepers at ſome 
other town in which the Aſſembly might meet, occaſioned more ac- 
tivity and procured more votes than the patriotic defire of terminating! 
diſputes and ſecuring a quiet, orderly, and good government.” For 
the honour of reaſon, by which men ſhould be governed rather than 
by paſſion, it is to be wiſhed that their legiſlatures, in ſimilar circum»! 
ſtances, had not acted in a fimilar manner. ; 
The General Aſſembly of the State, at their ſeſſion in December, 
1791, however, paſſed a law for carrying the ordinance into effect, 
and l dene ten thouſand enn er NN * * . 


ings. 


neun; in be ee e 

Newbern is the largeſt town in the State. It ſtands on a flat, ſandy 
point of land, formed by the confluence of the rivers Neus on the 
north, and Trent on the ſouth. Oppoſite the town, the Neus is 
about a mile and a half, and the Trent three quarters of a mile wide. 
The town contains about four hundred houſes, * all built of wood, 
excepting the ci devant palace, the church, the gaol, and two dyelling 
houſes, which are of brick. The palace is a building erected by the pro- 
vince before the revolution, and was formerly the reſidence of the go- 
vernors. It is large and elegant, two ſtories high, with two wings for 
offices, a little advanced in front towards the tawn ;- theſe. wings are 
connected with the principal building by a circular arcade. This once, - 
handſome and well-furniſhed building is now much out of repair. 
One of the halls is now uſed for a dancing, and the other for a 
ſchool· room; which are the only preſent uſes of this palace. The 
arms of the king of Great Britain ſtill appear in a pediment in front of 
the building. The Epiſcopal church is a ſmall brick building, with. 
a bell. It is the only houſe for public worſhip in the place. A rum 
diſtillery has lately been erected in this town, It is the county town 
of Craven county, and has a court-houſe and ganl. The court - houſe 
b raiſed on brick arches ſo as to render the lower part a convenient 
market-place ; but the principal marketing is IR the Coy 


their canoes and boats u the river fide. oh But 
; 18, 8 8 


epznTon, = 
Beda is ſituated on the north fide of Albemarle r aud has 
bout bh. bundred and fifty indifferent wood houles, and a few 


1 $ vs rade, 1791, var oe tid part ofthis torn as conſumed by 
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handſome buildings. It bas a brick church for Epiſcopalians, which 
for many years has been much neglected, and ſerves only to hey 
that the people once had a regard, at leaſt, for the externals af reli. 
gion. us local ſituation is advantageous for trade, but not for heath, 
It is the county town of Chowan caunty, aud has a court-houſe and 
gao!.. In or near the town i ON 
the royal governors, | 

WILMINGTON. 


on is a town of about one hundred and eiche bovis 

Grand on the caſt fide of the eaſtern branch of Cape Fear or Cl 
rendon river, thirty-four miles from the ſea. The courſe of the 
river, as it paſſes by the town, is from north to ſouth, and is abou 
one hundred and fifty yards wide. 
2 1786 a fire broke out, ſuppoſed to have been kindled by the 
„and conſumed about twenty-five or yy" houſes, The 

| — is are flonly, E 
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J HILLSBOROUGH, 
1— ts an inland town, fituated ip a high, healthy, an 
fertile country, one hundred and eighty miles north - eſt from Neu. 
bern. Ir is {cttled by about fixty or ſeventy families, ; 


— nnen. 


— is agreeably ſituated, about five miles from I fiver 
8 contains about t winery dwelling houſes. Fare 


HALIFAX. 


Els be neat Inde town ; it lands on the weſtern hank of the 
Roanoke, about fix miles below- the falls, and has about thin) 
e ene N 

| FAYETTEVILLE, A 


- Fayetteville ſtands on the weſt ſide of ' Clarendon, 3 al 
Cape Fear river, and about a mile from its banks, It is well-bit 
on both fides of a creek, from which the town was formerly cali 
Croſs Creek. ' T'wo imall crecks unite near the town, and an iſland 
juſt below the junction, divides the creek. Some perſon took | 
into his head that the creeks croſſed each other without mixing ker 
waters; and the ſtrangeneſs or improbability of the all 
many other caſes, ſeems to have beer the reaſon, why i it was 
2 eu gere but a confderabl 5 


» * * 2 
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WASKINGTOY. 8 OE > 
es ans betta wt 
ide of Tar river, in latitude 35* 300, diſtant fram Ocrecok-inler 
ninety miles. From this town is exported-tobagcy of the Peter 
quality, pork, beef, Indian corn, peas, beans, pitch, tar, turpentine, 
roſin, Nc. and pine boards, ſhingles and oak ſtayes. About one 
hundred and thirty veſſel encer s g a the eabger hauf un this 
town. | Ld | 


| GREENEVILLB. 
Greeneville, ſo called after Major-genera] Nathaniel Greens, i. DP 
fituated in Pitt county, on the ſouth bank of Tar river, in : 
35 35 diſtant from Ocrecok inlet one hundred and ten miles. 


this town there is an academy eſtabliſhed, ann 


TARBOROUGH, 
Tarborough is ſituated in the county of Kdgecamiby on eee 
bank of Tar river, in latitude 35 45 diſtant from Qcrecok. inlet 
one hundred and forty miles. At this town large quantities of to- 


hacco of the. Peterſburgh quality, pak, beef and ann =, | 
collected for exportati. 


POPULATION. 


From the marſhal's return it appears, that the vumber. of inhabi. | 
tants, in the year 1791, was three hundred and ninety-three thay» 
{and ſeven hundred and fifty-one, of whom two hundred and ninety« 
three thouſand one hundred and ſeventy- nine were citizens: perhaps 
there are few inſtances of ſuch a rapid increaſe of inhabitants as we 
find in this State: in the year 1710, we are well aſſured, that the 
yumber of inhabitants in North-Carolina did not exceed fix thou- 
fand: this extraordinary inereaſe muſt ariſe, in a great meaſure, 
from the migration of inhabitants from other States, or from diſtant. 
countries ; but this will not fully account for the preſent ſtate of. 
population in North-Carolina. By examining the return, we find there 
art one hundred and forty · even thouſand four hundred and ninety- four 
white male inhabitants; we alſo find, that the number of males 
under ſixteen years exceed the number above ſixteen, by ſeven thou-' 
fand five hundred and eighteen, which is about one · nineteenth of 
the whole. This is a very te fact, as 1 
2 


8 T..- 
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creaſe of the human ſpecies. © We find a ſmall difference in the 

of Delaware, Virguia and Georgia, in favour of thoſe under ſixteen, 
The difference in Kentucky is ſimilar to that of Narth-Carolina 
In the other States, the number above ſixteen is greateſt, and in the 
ſeveral kingdoms in Europe, as far as our information reaches, the 
inhabitants above fixteen.are univerſally much more numerous than 
| thoſe under that age. The great difference that appears in North · 


8 Carolina in fayour of children, cannot be explained by ſuppoſing 


that tbe climate is fickly, for we know that ſuch climates are equally 
fatal to young and old. The idea too of a fickly climate does not 
accord with the prodigious iffereaſe of inhabitants in this State, nor 
ith another fact, viz. that there is a conſiderable proportion of very 
inhabitants in the State. To explain this we muſt obſerve, that 
-humap ſpecies, and all other animals, are found to increaſe in 
to the comforts of life, and the eaſe with which they can 

. their progeny. Remove the rigours of an inhoſpitable cli- 
mate, and the more uniform diſſuaſive to matrimony, the apprehended 
diffculty of upporting a. family, and the human ſpecies would double, 
not in twenty but in fifteen years. In North-Carolina, neither the 
cold of winter, nar the heat of fummer, are in the back country at 
Ml diſagreeable : land continues to be plenty and cheap; grain is 
raiſed with ſo much eaſe, and the trouble of providing for cattle in 
winter ſo trifling, that 3 man ſypports his family with half the la- 
bour that is required i in the cold climates. Under theſe advantages, 
we are not to wonder that people in all ranks of life ſhould marry 
very young; we haye beard of grandmothers i in this State who we 
not more than twenty-ſeven years old. | | 

The following tables ſhew- the proportion of population in the 
gifferent parts of the State, according to the return made in 1791. 
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EDENTON DISTRICT. 


4 y | 2 
75 N 
14 | 
bf . 
Chowan, including * 
town of Edenton, 41] 
{ Perquimons, + YT: 885 
Paiquotank, —— + » 951 
Camden, E EY: 46 6) 727 
Currituck, . , . | 1017 
Gates 790 
Hertford, e & *"'W. » r I4 
Bertie, FF 1 | 
| Tyrtel, . . +. »| 30% |. 35]. 116% 4744 
| 8394! 8690] 16488| 994} 19198| $3779 
| | NEWBERN DISTRICT. 2 — 1 | 
Craven, including | r 
| ——— 1709 . 1538) 3227 337] 3658, 10469 
Jones. 73% 794 1541 1681] 4825 | 
ohnſton, . . {'. 1039 1119} 2083 1329 $034 | 
3, + + + + + +| 1162] ' 1293} 2478 1915 6893 
Wayne, . . 1064 1219} 2256 1557} 6133: 
Pitt,” © © [fön T5207 975 2307] 8275 
Beaufort, — + «| ggr| © ga6| 1824 1632] 5462 
Ls 79 7180 1522 1048 4420 
Carteret, . . , ++], » 918] 707 1508 713] ©3738) 
| * ws 
| —— 9635| 9821] 19348] 836 15900|_55540 
WILMINGTON DISTRICT. Fj 
New-Hanover, in- | | a 
e . 834] 695 1497] 67] 3738] 6831 
on, OR. 8 . | 0 LE] 
| Brunſwick, . .. 380 398 779) a} 111 3071 
Raden... 37] 33 1685] | 1076) 3890 
. 1035 1185 2064 3| 1383] 5662 
non. . .| 828] 939 1788| 84] 1748] 5387 
IO ___|_3914 . 4049] 7801) 215] 10054] a6035| 
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varus DISTRICT: 


5 2. * * | grey 4 q 
7 11 11 : : 
; | | 
| 2. | 1 1 #| 
; JESS 28 | 2 F 2 Ye 5G 
8 23 NE a PR | = 4 i <4 g Fo cl 
F Cnmberfah r "of 
Ce, eo , 1557] 5059] e 4:9] e 
: re...... 84 | 96 1570 12 371 3770 
i Richmond. 10 12 2116} 55 $8 5955 
FRobifon, , . . 11310 1141 2244] 277 
Sampſon, -, . . . fig 1281] 2316 140 
Arold. t0z4] 1183] 2047] 41 
OT RI 25 28480 7335) 13352| 608] g6 
| N DISTRICT: | 
Hafffax, metuding | TT TIES 
| . town of Ha un, 6500 13965 
Northampton, . . .| 4409 9981 
„ | : 47%0 9397 
4% 2717] 75% 
— + #& - 2 7393 
da 0:4 3132 02 
5 — + 760 "So 
2 „ 25464 64630 
EL _ | 
1 1 MONT: HILLSBOROUGH DISTRICT. | 
fading N. N 
RE. al 243 2709] ; 4913] tor 
| nile, .| 1581] 1893] 30800 215 
Caſwell, ... . . .| 1801] 2110 337 35 
THR... 1772 2089 36880 1800 
R 21756 2160 4664 9 
| Pb, 2 © «| 1582 1952 32 24 
St, 10925 12893 21956 7010 
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Fiee white males of 16 
years and upwards. 


ES 


redel] 
Mont rgomery, | 
uil ord, . * 


ockingham, 
utry, * - F, 


Saliſbury, © » 
E . 
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3289 
23780 


1118 


18050 
11730 1 
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MORGAN —_— 


| I 1716 2 
| Wis, ' {| 23> 167 2 

1 Rutherford, 2 + „ 158 5 — 

| Lincoln 2058 2294 _ 3937 
1 6972] * 80 8802|. 14811 


Vor, III. 


Edenton Diſtrict, . 16488 

Newbern do. 19348 

Wilmington do. 801 

Fayette do. 5 352 

Halifax do. „ 18586 

Hillſborough do. 21958 

Saliſbury do. 28366 242 

Morgan do. 0 © &*Ss 14811 0 15 

2 4145720978 r 


. 
The Marſhal begs leave to obſerve, that — 
not returned the numbers of the 1 
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counties in which they were ſituated, renders it out of bis p power tg 

; , make a diſtinct return of them, but is ſatisfied that not one town 
| Neoxth-Carolins contains more than two thouſand inhabitants, 

What is the preſent number of inhabitants cannot be determine 

| with ifion ; but, on the moſt moderate calculation, Woch muſt be 

more than four hundred and ſeventy thouſand. 


RELIGION AND CHARACTER. 


x The weſtern parts of this State, which have been ſettled withid 
the laſt forty years, are chiefly inhabited by Preſbyterians from penn. 
ſylrania, the deſcendants of people from the north of Ireland, and 
are exceedingly attached to the doctrines, diſcipline and uſages o 
the church of Scotland. They are a regular, induſtrious people, 
Almoſt all the inhabitants between the Catawba and Yadkin riven 
are of this denomination, and they are in general well / ſupplied with 
a fenſible and learned miniſtry, There are interſperſed ſome ſettls 
of Germans, both Lutherans and Calviniſts, but they bat 

ery few miniſters, © l 

The Moravians have ſeveral fouriſhing ſettlements in this State, 

In 1751 they purchaſed of Lord Granville one hundred thouſand 
acres of land, between the Dan and Yadkin rivers, about ten mile 
fouth of Pilot mountain, in Surry-county, and called it Wachori, 

after an eſtate of Count Zinzendorf, ip Auſtria, In 17555 this trad, 
by an act of Aſſembly, was made a ſeparate pariſh by the name d 
Dobb's pariſh. The firſt ſettlement, called Bethabara, was begut 
in 1753 by a number of the brethren from Pennſylvania, in a ve 
wild, uninhabited country, which, from that time, began to be n. 
pidly ſettled by farmers from the Middle States, 

In 1759, Bethany, a regular village, was laid out and ſettled. I 
2766, Salem, which is now their principal ſettlement, and nearly i 
the center of Wachovia, was ſettled by a collection of tradeſmes 
The fame conflitution and regulations are eſtabliſhed here as in other 

egular ſettlements of the united brethren. | Beſides, there ar i 

achovia three churches, one in Friedland, one in Eriedburg 1 

19 ? at Hope, each of which has à miniſter of the brethten| 


hurch. Theſe people, by their induſtry and attention to var * 
branches of nee, are 20 W to the Oey. . 
them. 
be Friends, es Quakers e aten biss Ges | wn 


Bailford county, and Meral ee * and 8 


Or NORTH KOOL 2 
The Methodiſts and Baptiſta are 
Beſides the denominations already mentioned, there is # very uu 

tous body of people in chis, and in all the Southern States, who 
cannot properly be claſſed with any been 2096 
made any profeſſion of Chriſtiaitye tüte 
The inhabitants of Wilmington, nn Rdenton; and Halifax 
diſtricts, making about three-fifths of the State, once profeſſed them? 
{elves of the Epiſcopal church; the clergy'in-theſe” diſtrifts were 
chiefly miſtionaries, and in forming theie oolitical-attachmentby at 
the commencement of the late war, perſonal ſafety, or real intereſt 
or perhaps a conviction: f the impolicy ef oppoſing Great · Britain, 
from whence they received their ſalaries, induced them almoſt uni- 
verlally to declare themſelves in favour of the Britiſh govertinierty 
and to emigrate... There may be one or two of the original dergy 
remaining,” but at preſent they have no particular paſtoral charge 
indeed the inhabitants in the diſtricte above mentioned ſcem vob to 
be making the experiment, whether Chriſtianity can exiſt lonꝶ ĩn a 
country where there is no viſible Chriſtiari-church : the Baptiſts and 
Methodiſts have ſent a number of miſſionary preachers'ints theſe 
diſtrits, and ſome of them have large con gregatiohs; it is probableg 
that one or the other of theſe denominations, and — both wy 
acquire conſiſteney and eſtabliſh permanent'churches, ” | #0 007 94.5 
The North-Carolinians are moſtly planters, and live from half a | 
mile to three and four miles from each other on their plantations 3 
they hare n plentiful country, no ready market for their profdute; 
litle intercourſe. with: ſtrangere, and a natural . 
which induce them to be hoſpitable to ſtrangern. 

The general topics of converſation amomg the men; when wid, 
the bottle, and occurrences of the day do not intervene, are tiegroes, - 
the prices of indigo, rice, tobacco, c. They appear to have Ifttle 
tate for the ſciences. Political inquiries and philoſophical diſquiſi- 
tions are attended to but by a few men. of genius and induſtry, and 
are too laborious at preſent for the minds of the people at large in 
ths State, Leſs attention and reſpect are paid to the women here; 
than in thoſe parts of the United States where the inhabitants have 
made greater progreſs in the arts of civilifed life; indeed it is 4 
ruth confirmed by obſervation, chat in proportion to the advarice- 
ment of civilization, in the ſame proportion will reſpect for the 
women be increaſed; ſo that the progreſs of civilization in coun» 
tries, in ſtates, 3 may be marked by the de · 
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gree of attention which is paid by huſbands. to their wien and by 
the young men to the young women. 

Temperance and induſtry eee eee 
tues of the North · Carolinians; the time which they waſte in drink. 
ing, idling and gambling, leaves them very little opportunity to 
improve their plantations or their minds; tlie improvement of the 
former is left to their overſeers and negroes; the improvement of 
the latter is too often neglected. Were the time which is thus waſted 
ſpent in cultivating tho ſoil, and in treaſuring up knowledge, they 
might be both wealthy and learned; for they have e produtin 
country, and are by no means deſtitute of genius. 

Time that is not employed in ſtudy or uſeful labour, m every 

| country, is generally ſpent in hurtful or innocent exerciſes, according 
to the cuſtom of the place, or the taſte of the parties. The citizens 
of, North-Carolina, who are not. better employed, ſpend their time 
in grioking, or gawing at cards and dice, cock-lighting or hor 
racing. 
A ſtrange e eee eee eee 
claſs of the people before the revolution, in the back parts ef Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolinas, and Georgia; it was called 
$augings. and was neither more nor leſs than àa man, when boxing 
putting out the eye of his antagoniſt with his thumb. How Qviex, 
UNDER A MILD AND UPRIGHT GOVERNMENT, 18 ruf ABT 
TION-OF MANNERS! In a particular county in this State, where, 3 
the quarterly court twenty years ago, a day ſeldom paſſed without 
ten or fifteen boxing __— it is mene 
fight, 

.:North-Caroling, - as ke ak. baked pid id; in 
the year 17.10. it contained but about twelve hundred fencible men; 
it is now, in, point of numbers, the fourth State in the Union 
During this amazing progreſs in population, which has been great 
aided. by emigrations from Pennſylvania, Virginia, and other States 
while each has been endeavouring to increaſe his fortune, the huma 
ming, like an uuweeded garden, has been ſuffered to ſhoot up i 
wild diſorder. ; But when we conſider, that, during the late revolu- 
tion, this State produced many diſtinguiſhed patriots and politicians 
that .ſhe ſent her thouſands to the defence of Georgia and Soul- 
Caralina, and gave occaſional ſuccours: to Virginia; when we cot 

- fider, too, the difficulties ſhe had to encounter from a mixture of i- 
habitants, callected from different parts, ſtrangers e 
+ 24 
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uod tert upon gain, we ſhall ind many things in thei general thay '% 6 
rater worthy of prob wy | | 
TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 12 
A great proportion of the produce of the back country, confifting 
of tobacco, wheat, Indian corn, &c. is carried to market in South · Ca: 
wlina and Virginia. The ſouthern interior counties carry their pro- 
duce to Charleſton ; and the northern to Peterfburgh in Virginie. 
The exports from the lower parts of the State are tar, pitch, turpen- 
tine, rofin, Indian corn, boards, ſcantling, ſtaves, ſhingles, furs, 
tobacco, pork, lard, tallow, bees-wax, myrtle-wax, and a few 
other articles, amounting in the year, ending September Zoth, 
1791, to five hundred and twenty-four thouſand five hundred and 
forty-eight dollars. Their trade is chiefly with the Weſt-Indies and Go 
the northern States. From the latter they receive flour, cheeſe, 
eyder, apples, potatoes, iron wares, cabinet wares, hats, and dry 
goods of all kinds, imported from Great-Britain, France, and Hol- 
land, teas, &c. From the Weſt-Indies, rum, ſugar, and coffee. 
It is no uncommon thing for the farmer to mark from five hundred. 
to one thouſand calves in a year. No farther attention is paid to 
them till they are fit for ſlaughter z then they are taken up, killed, 
barrelled, and ſent to the Weſt-India market. Their pork is raiſe@ 
with as little trouble; large quantities of which, before the war, were 2 
ſent to New-England, particularly to Boſton and Salem. | 
The late war, by which North-Carolina was greatly convulſed, 
put a ſtop to ſeveral iron works. At preſent there are four or five 
furnaces in the Start that are in blaſt, and a proportionable number 
of forges. There is one in Guildford county, one in Surry, and one 
in Wilkes, all on the Yadkin, and one in — The quality of 
the iron is excellent. 
One paper mill has ck ade at Salem, by the Mors 
| VIans, to great eg 
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COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES, | 
The General Aſſembly of North-Carolina, in December, 1789, 
paſſed a law incorporating forty gentlemen, five from each diſtrict, 

55 truſtees of the univerſity of North-Carolina ; to this univerſity they 
gave, by a ſubſequent law, all the debts due to the State from ſhe- 
riffs or other holders of public money, and which had been due before 
tne year 1783 ; they alſo gave it all eſcheated property within the 
State. 


— 
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State. Whenever the truſtees ſhall have collected a fufficient ſym of the 
old debts, or from the fale of eſcheated property, the value of which 
is conſiderable, to pay the expenſe of erecting buildings: they are 
to fix on a proper place, and proceed in the finiſhing of them: a con- 
fiderable quantity of land has already been given to the univerſity, 
and the General Aſſembly, in December, 1791, loaned five thouſand 
pounds to the truſtees, e them. te" procerdl; pamedighly 
with the buildings. 

There is a very good academy at Warrenton, another zt William 
borough in Granville, IE ELIE of con · 
ee + ; | | 
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CONSTITUTION, | 


DEC LARATION OF RIGHTS. 


J. Tast all political power is veſted in nd cd frm the 
ple only. 11 

II. That the people of this State ought to is the fole ut 
excluſive - wes of yg the internal HOMIE 16 ace 
thereof. 

III. That no man, er ſet. of — ey enceſn os 
tate-emoluments.or privileges from the nen ee 
tion of public ſervices. 

IV. That the legiſlative, ana ane judicial ew 
of government ought to be er is 64-408 
other.. 

V. That all powers of ſuſpending Tiny ee exatution ww 
laws, by any authority, without the conſent of the repreſentatives 
of the people, is inj urious to their Fights, and ought. not to be ex 
erciſed. 

VI. That elections of members to ſerve as repreſentatives in Ce 
aint Aſſembly ought be free. 

VII. That in all criminal proſecutions every man has a right tobe 
informed of the accuſation againſt him, and to confront the accuſer 
and witneſſes with other teſtimony, and ſhall not ame 

evidence againſt himſelf. 18 98 

VIII. That no freeman ſhall be put N 

but by indictment, preſentment, or impeachment. 
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IX. That no freeman ſhall be convicted of any crime, but by the 
unanimous verdict of e in open court, 
25 heretofore uſed. 

X. That exceſſive bail hall not be requiced, ner exceſſive fines aw 

nor cruel or unuſual puniſhments inflicted. | , 

XI. That general warrants, whereby an officer or meſſenger may 
be commanded to ſearch ſuſpected places without evidence of the fact 
committed, or to ſeize any perſon or perſons not named, whoſe of- 
fences are not particularly deſcribed and ſupported by evidence, are 
dangerous to liberty, and ought not to be granted. | 
XII. That no freeman ought to be taken, impriſoned, or diſſeized 
of his freehold, liberties, or privileges, or outlawed or exiled, or in 
any manner deſtroyed or deprived of his life, liberty, or property 
but by the law of the land. 

XIII. That every freeman reſtrained of his liberty, is intitled 
to a remedy, to inquire into the lawfulneſs thereof, and to remove 
the ſame if unlawful, and that ſuch 9 —— ENIg 
delayed. 

XIV. That in all controverſies at law reſpecting property, the 
avcient mode of trial by jury is one of the beſt ſecurities of the rights 
of the people, and ought to remain ſacred and inviolable. | 

XV, That the freedom of the preſs is one of the great bulwarks 
of liberty, and therefore ought never to be reſtrained, | 

XVI. That the people of this State ought not to be taxed, or 
made ſubject to the payment of any impoſt or duty, without the 
conſent of themſelves, or their repreſentatives in General Aſſembly 
freely given, 

XVII. That the people have a right to bear arms for the defency 
of the State; and as ſtanding armies in time of peace are dangerous 
to liberty, they ought not to be kept up; and that the military 
ſhould be kept under ſtrict ſubordination to, and * by the 
civil power. 

XVIII. That the people have a right to aſſemble together, to con · 
ſult for their common good, to inſtruct their repreſentatives, and to 
apply to the legiſlature for redreſs of grievances, 

XIX. That all men have a natural and wnalienable right to wore 
ee, to the diftates of their own cons 


XX. That for redreſs of grievances, endfpramendingand firengih» 
ting the laws, elections ought to be often held, 
XXI. That 


peſt. fatto law ought to be made. 


to the order of the late King George II. in council, that line, aud 


the mouth of Little river, being the ſouthern extremity of Bruni. 

wick county, and running from thence a north-weſt courſę through 
the Boundary Houſe, which ſtands in thirty-three degrees fifty-f 
minutes, to thirty-five degrees north latitude, and from thence a vet 


above deſcribed, and the ſouthern line of the State of Virgin 


north latitude, and from thence runs weſt, agreeable to the ſaid char 
ter of King Charles, are the right and property of the people of thi 
State, to be held by them in ſovereignty ; any partial line, witbon nc 
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XXI. That a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles is ab. 

| ſolutely neceſſary to preſerve the bleſſings of liberty. | 

XXII. That no hereditary emoluments, privileges, or bn 
ought to be granted or conferred in this State. 


XXIII. That perpetuities and monopolies are contrary to the 
genius of a free ſtate, and ought not to be allowed. 
XXIV. That retroſpective laws, puniſhing facts committed before 
the exiſtence of ſuch laws, and by them only declared criminal, are 
oppreſſive, unjuſt, and incompatible with liberty, wherefore no er 


XXV. The property of the ſoil in a free government being one of 
the eſſential rights of the collective body of the people, it is neceſſary, 
in order to avoid future diſputes, that the limits of the State ſhould be 
aſcertained with precifion ; and as the former temporary line between 
North and Sputh-Carolina was confirmed and extended by commiſ- 
fioners, appointed by the legiſlatures of the two States, agreeable 


that only, ſhould be eſteemed the ſouthern boundary of this State; 
that is to ſay, beginning on the ſea fide at a cedar ſtake, at or near 


courſe, ſo far as is mentioned in the charter of King Charles II. v 
the late proprietors of Carolina. Therefore all the territory, ſeas, ws 
ters, and harbours, with their appurtenances, lying between the [ine 


which begins on the ſea ſhore, in thirty-ſix degrees thirty minutes 


the conſent of the legiſlature of this State, at any time thereafter d- 
rected or laid out in any wiſe notwithſtanding. Provided always, tin 
this declaration of rights ſhal\.not prejudice any nation or nations ꝗ Bra 
Indians from enjoying ſuch hunting grounds as may have been, « 01 
hereafter ſhall be ſecured to them by any former or future legiflatur 
of this State. And provided alſo, That it ſhall.not be conſtrued ſo u 
to prevent the eſtabliſhment of one or more governments weſtwari a 
this State, by conſent of the legiſlature. And provided furtbes 


That nothing herein contained ſhall * the titles ar poſſeſſions 5 
divid 
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wriduals, holding or claiming under the laws heretofore in force, or 
prants heretofore made by the late King George II. or his * | 
or the late lords proprietors, or any of them. 


FRAME OF GOVERNMENT: 


Whereas allegiatice and protection are in their nature reci 0 
and the one ſhould of right be refufed when the other is with- 
drawn ; and whereas George the Third, King of Great-Britain, 
and late ſovereign of the Britiſhi American Colonies, hath not only 
withdrawn from them his protection, but by an act of the Britiſh le- 
giſlatüure, declared the inhabitants of theſe States out of the protec- 
tion of the Britiſh crown, and all their property found upon the high 
ſeas liable to be ſeized and confiſcated to” the uſes mentioned in 
the ſaid act; and the ſaid George the Third has alſo ſent fleets and 
armies to proſecute a cruel war againſt them, for the purpoſe of re · 
ducing the inhabitants of the ſaid Colonies to a ſtate of abject ſlavery ; 
in conſequetice wherevf, all government under the ſaid King within 
the ſaid Colonies hath teaſed, and a total diſſolution of government 
in many of them hath taken place : and whereas the continental 
Congreſs having conſidered the premiſes, and other previous viola- 
tions of the rights of the good people of America, have therefore de · 
clared, that the thirteen United Colonies are of right wholly abſolved 


vel rom all allegiance to the Britiſh crown, or any other foreign juriſdic- 
[to ion whatſoever ; and that the ſaid Colonies now are, and for ever 
Wh ill be, free and independent States: wherefore, in our preſent ſtate, 
live order to prevent anarchy and confuſion, it becomes neceſſary that 
inn government ſhould be eſtabliſhed in this State; therefore we, the 


epreſentatives of the freemen of North-Carolina, choſen and afſem- 

lcd in Congreſs, for the expreſs purpoſe of framing a conſtitutions 

nder the authority of the people, moſt conducive to their happineſs 

nd proſperity, do declare, that a govertiment for this State ſhall be 

abliſhed in manner and form following, to wit x | 

I. That the legiſlative authority ſhall be veſted in two diſtin®t 

ranches, both dependent on the feople, to wit, a SENATE, and 

OV8E Of COMMONS, 

II. That the Senate ſhall be compoſed of repreſentatives annually 

holen by ballot, one for each county in the State. 

III. That the Houſe of Commons (fall be compoſed of repreſenta- 

2 annually choſen by ballot, two for each county, — 11 one for 
Vol. III. F f each 
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each of the towns of Edenton, Newbern, Wilmin Salifvur 
Hilliborough, and Hallifax. _m 

IV. That the Senate and Houſe of Commons, aſſembled fof 
the purpoſe of legiſlation, ſhall be denominated, Tus Genzzat 

ASSEMBLY. 

V. That each member of the Senate ſhall bees uſually reſided iu 

2 the county in which he is choſen, for one year immediately preceding 

his election, and for the fame time ſhall have poſſeſſed, and continue 

to poſſeis, in the county which he repreſents, not leſs than three hun- 
dred acres of land in fee. 

Vl. That each member of the Houſe of e. ſhall have 
uſually reſided in the county in which he is choſen, for one yer 
immediately preceding his election, and for fix months ſhall hav 
poſſeſſed, and continue to poſſeſs in the county which he repreſent, 

not leſs than one hundred acres of land in fee, or for the term of lu 
own life. 

VII. That all freemen of the age of twenty-one years, who han 
been inhabitants of any one county within the State twelve months in- 
mediately preceding the day of any election, and poſſeſſed of a free- 
hold within the, ſame county, of fifty acres of land for ſix months next 
before, and af the day of election, ſhall be entitled to vote for a men- 
ber of the Senate. | 

VIII. That all freemen of the age of twenty-one years, who ha 
been inhabitants of any county within the State twelve months imme 
diately preceding the day of any election, and ſhall haue paid pubi 

taxes, ſhall be entitled to vote for members of the Houſe of Com. 
mons ſor the county in which he reſides. 

IX. That all perſons poſſeſſed of a freehold in any town in n ti 
State having a right of repreſentation, and alſo all freemen who have 
been inhabitants of any ſuch town twelve months next before, andi 
the day of election, and ſhall have paid public taxes, ſhall be & 
titled to vote for a member to repreſent ſuch town in the Houſed 
Commons. Provided always, That this ſection ſhall not entitle a 
inhabitants of ſuch town to vote for members of the Houſe of Com 

mons for the county in which he may reſide, nor any freeholder# 
ſuch county who reſides without or beyond the limits of ſuch tom 
to vote for a member for ſaid town. 

x. That the Senate and Houſe of Commons when met, ſhall cn 

have. power to chooſe a ſpeaker, and other their officers z be judge: k 
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the qualifications and elections of their members; ſit upon their own 
adjournments from day to day; and prepare bills to be paſſed into 
laws. The two Houſes ſhall direct writs of election for ſupplying 
intermediate vacancies, and ſhall alſo jointly, by ballot, adjourn 
themſelves to any future day and place. 

XI. That all bills ſhall be read three times in each Houſe 


before they pals into laws, and be figned by © the ſpeaker of both 
Houſes. . 
XII. That every perſon who ſhall be chofen a member of the Se. 


nate or Houſe of Commons, or appointed to any office or place of 


> 


= ST 


ave 
jear truſt, before taking his ſeat, or entering upon thg execution of his 
"ave office, ſhall take an oath to the State, and all officers ſhall alſo take 
nts, an oath of office. 

hi XIII. That the General Aﬀembly ſhall, by joint ballot of 


both Houſes, appoint judges of the ſupreme courts of law and 
equity, judges of admiralty, and attorney-general, who ſhall be 
commiſſioned by the governor, and hold their offices during good be- 
haviour, 2 | | 

XIV. That the Senate and Houſe of Commons ſhall have power to 
appoint the generals and field officers of the militia, and all officer 
of the regular army of this State, 

XV. That the Senate and Houſe of Commons, jointly, at 2 
firſt meeting after each annual election, ſhall by ballot ele& a gover- 
nor for one year, who ſhall not be eligible to that office longer than 
three years in fix ſucceſſive years. That no perſon under thirty 
years of age, and who has not been a reſident in this State above 


thi five years, and having in the State a freehold in lands and tene- 
\ have ments above the value of one thouſand pounds, ſhall be eligible as a 
anda governor, 

x th XVI. That the Senate and Houſe of Commons, Jointly, at their 


firſt meeting after each annual election, ſhall by ballot elect ſeven 
perſons to be a council of State for one year, who ſhall adviſe the go- 
vernor in the execution of his office, and that four members ſhal! be a 
quorum, Their advice and proceedings ſhall be entereckin à journal to 
be kept for that purpoſe only, and ſigned by the members preſent, to 
any part of which any member preſent may enter his diſſent, And 
ſuch journals ſhall be laid beſqre the General Aſſembiy, when called 
for by them, 
XVII. That there ſhall be a ſeal of this State, which ſhall be kept by 
ba governor, and uſed by him as occaſion may require ; and ſhall be 
Ff a called, 
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called, The Great Seal F and be 
to all grants and commiſſions, nol 


XVIII. The governot for the time being ſhall be 
and commander in chief of the militia ; and in the receſs of the Ge. 
neral Aſſembly ſhall have power, by and with the advice of the Cour 
cil of State, to embody the militia for the public ſafety. . ; 

XIX. That the governor for the time being ſhall have power to 
draw for, and. apply ſuch ſums of money as ſhall be voted by the 
General Aſſembly for the contingencies of government, and be x. 
countable to them for the ſame. He alſo may, by and with the ad- 
vice of the Council of State, lay embargoes, or prohibit the expo. 
tation of any commodity, for any term not exceeding thirty days a 
any one time, in the receſs of the General Aſſembly ; and ſhall hare 
the power of granting pardons and reprieves, except where the pro- 
ſecution ſhall be carried on by the General Aſſembly, or the law flull 
otherwiſe direct; in which caſe he may, in the receſs, grant a f 
prieve until the next fitting of the General Aſſembly ; ; and may ex 
erciſe all the other executive powers of government, limited and re 
ſtrained as by this Conſtitution is mentioned, and according to 
the laws of the State. And on his death, inability, or abſence 
from the State, the ſpeaker of the Senate for the time being, and i 
caſe of his death, inability, or abſence from the State, the ſpeaker of 
the Houſe of Commons, ſhall exerciſe the powers of government 
after ſuch death, or during ſuch abſence or inability of the govern 

or ſpeaker of the Senate, or until a new nomination is made by the 
General Aſſembly : 

XX. That i in every caſe where any officer, the right of whoſe ap- 
pointment is by. this Conſtitution veſted in the General Aſſembly, 
ſhall dyring their receſs die, or his office by other means become r 
cant, the governor ſhall have power, with the advice of the Council 
of State, to fil up ſuch vacancy by granting a temporary commiſſion 
which ſhall expire at the end of the next ſeſſion of the General Af 
ſembly. 123 

XXI. That the governor, judges of the ſupreme court of law and 
equity, judges of admiralty, and attorney- general, mall have ade- 
quate ſalaries during their continuance in office, 

XXII. That the General Aſſembly ſhall, by joint þallot « 
bath nn annually point a treaſurer or treafurers for thi 
State. 


XU, The 
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XIII. That the governor and other officers offending againſt the 
State, by violating any part of this conftitution, mal- adminiſtration, ar 
corruption, may be proſecuted. on the jmpeachment of the General 


Aſſembly, or preſentment of the grand j jury of any court of ſypreme 
juriſdiQion 1 in this State. 


' XXIV. That the General Aſſembly ſhall, by joint ballat of both 
Houſes, triennially appoint a ſecretary for this State. 


— 


after may be receivers of public monies, ſhall have a ſeat in either | 
Houſe (of « General Afembly, or be eligible to any office in this 
State, until ſuch perſon ſhall have fully accounted for, and paid 
into the treaſury all ſums for which they may be accountable and 
hable. 

XXVI. That no treaſurer ſhall have 2 ſeat either jn the Senate, 
Houſe of Commons, or Cquncil of State, during his continuance in 
that office, or before he ſhall have finally ſettled his accounts with 
the public for all the monjes which may be in his hands, at the ex- 
piration of his office belonging to the State, and hath paid t the ſame 
into the hands of the ſucceeding treaſurer. | 

XXVII. That no officer in the regular army or nayy in the ſervice 
and pay of the United States, of this or any other State, nor any con» 
tr:@tor or agent for ſupplying ſuch army or navy with cloathing or 
proviſions, ſhall have a ſeat either in the Senate, Houſe of Com- 
mons, or Council of State, or be eligible thereto ; and any mem- 
ber of the Senate, Houſe of Commons, or Council of State, 
deing appointed to, and accepting of ſuch office, ſhall thereby vacate 
his ſeat, | 

XXVII. That no member of the Council of State ſhall have a 42 
either in the Senate or Houſe of Commons. 

XXIX. That no judge of the ſupreme court of law or equity, 
or judge of admiralty, ſhall have a ſeat in the Senate, Houſe of Com- 
mons, or Council of State. 

XX. That no ſecretary of this State, - 8 or clerk 
of any court of record, ſhall have a ſeat i in the Senate, Houſe of: 
Commons, or Council of State. 

XXXI. That no clergyman or preacher of the goſpel, of any de 
nomination, ſhall be capable of being a member of either the Senate, 
Houſe of Commons, or Council of State, white he continues in the, 
gereile. of the paſtoral function. | 

XXEXIL That 
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XXV. That no perſons who heretofore have been, or here- 
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XXII. That no perſon who ſhall deny the being of God, or the 
truth of the Proteſtant religion, or the divine authority either of tho 
Old or New Teſtament, or who ſhall hold religious principles incom. 
patible with the freedom and ſafety of the State, ſhall be capable of 
holding any office, or place c of tut or profit in the — | 
_ within this State. ; 

XXXIII. That the juſtices of the peace within their reſpectixe 
connties in this State, ſball in future be recommended to the gover - 
nor for the time being, by the repreſentatives in General Aſſembly, 
and the governor ſhall commiſſion them accordingly; and the juſtices, 
when ſo commiſſioned, ſhall hold their offices during good behaviour, 
and ſhall not be'removed from office by the General Aſſembly, unlef 
for miſbehaviour, abſence, or inability. | 

XXXIV. That there ſhall be no eſtabliſhment of any one religious 
ehurch or denomination in this State in preference to any other; 

| neither ſhall any perſon, on any pretence whatſoever, be Om 
to attend any place of worthip contrary to his own faith or judy- 
ment ; nor be obliged to pay for the purchafe of any glebe, or the 
building of any houſe of worſhip, or for the maintenance of any mi- 
miſter,or miniſtry, contrary to what he believes right, or has volunta- 
jarily and perſonally engaged to perform; but all perſons ſhall be at 
n derty to exerciſe their own mode of worſhip. Provided, that nothing 
herein contained ſhall be conſtrued to exempt preachers of treaſonable 
or ſeditious diſcourſes from legal trial and puniſhment. 

XXXV. That no perſon in this State ſhall hold more than one lu - 
erative office at any one time. Provided, that no appointment in the 
militia, or the office of a 8 of the peace, ſhall be conſidered 252 
lucrative office. 

XXXVI. That all commiſſions and grants ſhall run in the name 
of The State of North-Carolia, and bear teſt, and be ſigned by the go 
vernor. All writs ſhall run in the ſame manner, and bear: teſt, and 
be ſigned by the clerks of the reſpective courts. Indictments ſhall 
conclude, Againſt the peace and dignity of the State. 

XXXVIE. That the delegates ſor this State to the Continental 
Congreſs, while neceſſary, ſhall be choſen annually by the Genen 
Aﬀembly by ballot, but may be ſuperſeded in the mean time in the 

name manner; and no perſon ſhall be elected to ſerve i in that capacity 
for more than three years ſucceſſively, 

XXXVIII That there ſhall be a ſheriff, coroner, or coroners, and 
conftables, in each county within this . 


XXXIX, That 
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III. That the perſon of a debtor, where there is not a ſtrong 
preſumption of fraud, ſhall not be continued in priſon, after de- 
livering up, Bond fide, all his eſtate, real and perſonal, for the 
uſe of his creditors; in ſuch manner as ſhall be hereafter regu- 
lated by law. All priſoners ſhall be bailable by ſufficient ſureties, ' 
unleſs for capital offences, when the proof is evident, or the pre- 
ſumption great.* 

XL. That every foreigner who © comes to ſettle in this State, having 
frſ taken an oath of allegiance to the ſame, may purchaſe, or by 
other juſt means acquire, hold and tansfer land, or other real eſtate ; 
and after one year's reſidence ſhall be deemed a free citizen. 

XLI. That a ſchool or ſchools fhall be eſtabliſſied by the legiſlature 
for the convenient inſtruction of youth, with ſuch ſalaries to the 
maſters, paid by the public, as may enable them to inſtruct at low 
prices ; and all uſeful learning ſhall be duly encouraged and promos 
ted in ohe or more univerſities, 

XLII. That no purchaſe of lands ſhall be made of the Indian na- 
tives, but on behalf of the public, by authority of the General Af- 
ſembly. 

XLIII. That the future legiſlature of this State ſhall regulate. ens - 
tails in ſuch manner as to prevent perpetuities. 

XLIV. That the declaration of rights is hereby declared to be part 
of the Conſtitution of this State, and ought never to be 3 on 
any pretence whatſoever. 

XLV. That any member of either Houſe of General Aſſem· 
bly ſhall have liberty to diſſent from, and proteſt againſt any act 
or reſolve which he may think injurious to the public, or any 
individual, and have the reaſons of his diſſent entered on the 
journals, 

XLVI. That neither Houſe of the General Aſſembly ſhall proceed 
upon public buſineſs, unleſs a majority of all the members of ſuch 
Houſe are actually preſent ; and that upon a motion made and ſe- 
conded, the yeas and nays upon any queſtion ſhall be taken and 
entered on the Journals ; and that the journa!s of the proceedings of 
both Houſes of the General Aſſembly ſhall be printed and made pub- 
lic immediately after their adjournment, * 

This Conſtitution is not intended to preclude the preſent Con- 
greſs from making a temporary proviſion for the well - ordering of 
this State, umil the General Aſſembly ſhall eſtabliſh a government 
4greeable to the mode herein before deſcribed, 
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This declaratiot of rights and frame of government was aged to 
and tefolved upon by the repreſentatives of the freemen of the State 
of North-Carotina, elected and choſen for that particular 
min Congreſs aflembled, at Halifaxy December 18, 1776: 
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TENNESSEE GOVERNMENT, 


SITUATION, EXTENT; AND BOUNDARIES: 


Tas part of the territory of the United States is ſituated betweeti 
be 20 and 16 300 weſt longitude from Philadelphia, and 359 and 
36* 30! north latitude ; it extends three hundred and fixty miles iu 
length and one hundred and five miles in breadth, and contains the 
whole of the tract of country ceded to the United States by the State 
of Norch- Carolina in the year 1789. It is bounded on the tiorth by 
the State of Kentucky and part of Virginia, on the eaſt by a range 
of mountains, which ſeparates it from North-Carolina,* on the 
ſouth by South-Carolina and Georgia, and on the weſt hy the Miſ⸗ 
nil 

* CLIMATE 5 | 
The climate in the general is moderate and healthy. In the tract 
ying between the Great Iſland, as it is called, and the Kanhawa, 
e ſummers Are remarkably cool, and the air rather moiſt. South- 
eſt of this, 4s far as the Indian towns, the climate is much warmer, 
ad the ſoil better adapted to the productions of the Southern States. 
The diſeaſes to which adults are moſt liable, are pleurifies, rheu- 
natiſms, and ſometitries, though rarely, agues and fevets : ſo healthy 
ave been the ifihabitants, that from the firſt ſettlement of the coun- 
Ty to 1788, not a ſingle pliyſicidn had ſettled artiotig them. It is to 
de inhabitants a real advantage, that they are almoſt beyond the 


ach of thoſe luxuries which are enjoyed, and thoſe epidemical dif- 


3 which are conſequently frequent, u 


* This range of mountains are known by the variols names of the Allegany 
ode, Yellow, Iron, and Bald mountains. 
Vor. III. 6 f coaſt, 
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coaſt. An inhabitant of this diſtri& writes, « Our phyſicians are, 
a, fine climate, healthy robuſt mothers and fathers, plain and plenti. 
| ful diet, and enough of exerciſe there is not a regular bred phy iin 
reſiding in the whole diſtri,” { 


4 FACE OF THE COUNTRY, c. 
Cumberland mountain, in its whole extent, from the Great Kan. 
hawa to the Tenneſſee, conſiſts of the moſt ſtupendous piles d 
craggy rocks of any mountain in the weſtern country; in ſeveral part 
of it, for miles, it is inacceſſible even to the Indians, on foot; in one 
place particularly, near the ſummit of the mountain, there is a moſt 
remarkable ledge of rocks of about thirty miles in length and tw 
hundred feet thick, ſhewing a perpendicular face to the ſoutb- ea 
more noble and grand than any artificial fortification. in the know 
world, and apparently equal in point of regularity. Through th 
ſtupendous pile, according to 4 modern hypotheſis, had the waters d 
all the upper branches of the Tenneſſee to force their way; the 2. 
tempt would have been impracticable at any other place than the one 
mentioned, for more than one hundred miles eaſtwardly, Here the 
ſeems to have been the chaſm, left by the Creator, to convey d 
thoſe waters which muſt otherwiſe have overflowed, and renderd 
uſeleſs a vaſt tract of valuable country encloſed within tl 
mountains, 
The Tenneſſee, called alſo the Cherokee, and abſ; urdly the Hogs 
hege river, is the largeſt branch of the Ohio; it riſes in the mom 
- tains of Virginia, latitude 35%, and . purſues a courſe of about at 
_ thouſand miles ſouth and ſouth-weſt, nearly to latitude 34 * 


ceiving from both fides a number of large tributary ſtreams; it tha ; 
wheels about to the north in a circuitous courſe, and mingles with t 
Ohio, nearly fixty miles from its mouth ; from its entrance into th h 
Ohio to the Muſcle ſhoals, a diſtance of two hundred and fifty mh Fe 
the current is very gentle, and the river deep enough, at all ar bl 
for the largeſt row boats: the Muſcle ſhoals are about twenty) u Po 
in length. At this place the river ſpreads to the width of un ſp 
miles, and forms a number of iſlands, and is of difficult paſt | 
except when there is a ſwell in the river. From theſe e! *%k 


whirl or ſuck, the place where the river breaks through the C 
ridge, or Cumberland mountain, is two hundred and fifty miles ® 
navigation all the way excellent, 


\ 
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The Whirl, as it is called, is in about latitude 352 it is reckoned. 
z greater curioſity than the burſting of the Potomack through the 
Blue ridge. The river, which a few miles above is half a mile wide, 
is here compreſſed to the width of about one hundred yards; juſt as 
t enters the mountain, a large rock projects from the northern ſhore 
in an oblique direction, which renders the bed of the river ſtill nar- 
rower, and cauſes a ſudden bend; the water of the river is, of courſe, 
thrown with great rapidity againſt the ſouthern ſhore, whence it 
bounds round the point of the rock and prodyces the whirl, which 
is about eighty yards in circumference. Canoes have often been 
carried into this whirl, and eſcaped by the dexterity of the rowers 
without damage. In leſs than a mile below the whirl the river 
ſpreads into its common width, and, except the Muſcle ſhoals al- 
ready mentioned, flows beautiful and placid ril} it mingles with the 
Ohio. * 
Six miles above the whirl are the Chiccamogga towns, on the 
banks of the river, and of a large creek of the ſame name; from 
theſe towns to the mouth of the Hiwaſſee is fixty miles by water, 
and about forty by land; this river is a ſouth branch of the Ten+ 
neſſee, and navigable till it penetrates the mountains on its ſouth 
ſide, The climate, the fine ſprings, and fertile plains, render the 
banks of this river a moſt delightful place of ſettlement. From a 
branch of the Hiwaſſee, called Amoia, there is but a ſhort portage 
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yi to a branch of the Mobile, and the road all the diſtance firm and 
level, 4 1 | WE. 

it oe | 

* Paſſing up the Tenneſſee, fixty miles from the mouth of the river 


Hiwaſſee, you come to the mouth of Peleſon or Clinch river, from 
the north, which is large and navigable for boats upwards of two 
hundred miles, receiving in its courſe, beſides inferior ſtreams, 
Powell's river, which is nearly as large as the main river, and boata« - 
ble for one hundred miles : this laſt-mentioned river runs through 
kn valley, an excellent tract of country abounding with fine 
prings. 4 | 
From the Peleſon ta the junction of the Holſtein and Tenneſſee is 
computed forty miles; this laſt is the branch which formerly gave 
ts name to the main river, not from its fize, but from its notoriety, 
having on its banks a vaſt number of Indian villages, and the chief 
town of the Cherokee Indians, called Chota, and was therefore 
called Cherokee river; but the name of Tenneſſee has of late ob- 
taned a preference; it croſſes the valley at nearly right angles with 
683 the 
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the mountains, and has on its banks a number of beautiful plalns, 
which are chiefly improved as corn fields by the Indians. In 1788, 
the whites had advanced their ſettlements within ten miles of the 
Indian villages. Forty miles from the Tenneſſee, up the Holſtein 
branch, comes in Frank river, vulgarly called French Broad, four or 
five hundred yards wide; thence, purſuing the Holſtein two hun- 
dred miles, you come to Long-Ifland, which is the higheſt navigation 
yet uſed ; thence about one hundred miles is the ſource of the river, 
One mile below Long-If|and comes in North-Holſtein, and twenty 
miles above it the Wattago ; the former is one hundred yards wide 
at its mouth, and, with a ſmall expenſe, might be made navigable 
to Campbell's Salines, ſeventy miles farther up. In the Tenneſſee 
and its upper branches are great numbers of fiſh, ſome of which 
are very large and of an excellent flavour. 

The head waters of the Great Kanhawa are in the 8 part of 
North - Carolina, in the moſt eaſtern ridge of the Allegany or Ap- 
palachian mauntains, and ſouth of the 36? of latitude, Its head 
branches encircle thoſe of the Holſtein, from which they are ſepa- 
rated by the Iron mountain, through which it paſſes, ten miles 
above the lead mines; thence ſteering its courſe along the foot of 

the Allegany mountain, until it receives Little river from the eaſt 
It turns to the north, which is its general courſe till it meets the 
Ohio. Abaut ſixty miles from Little river it receives Green Briar 
river from the eaſt, which is the only conſiderable tributary ſtream 
in all that diſtance. About forty miles below the mouth of Green 
Briar river, in Virginia, in the Kanhawa, is a remarkable catarad. 
A large rock, a little elevated in the middle, croſſes the bed of the 
river, over which the water ſhoots and falls about fifty feet perpen- 
dicularly, except at one fide, where the deſcent is more gradual, 
The Shawanhee, naw called Cumberland river, of the ſouthem 
branches of the Ohio, is next in fize to the Tenneſſee, and extends 
eaſtwardly nearly as far, but runs in a much more direct courſe; i 
is navigable for ſmall craft as far as Naſhville ; from the ſouth it re 
ceives Harper's, Coney, Obey's and Clear Fork rivers ; and from tix 
north, Red and Rock Caſtle rivers, beſides many ſmaller ſtreams, 

Of this territory, above half is covered with mountains which a 
uninhabitable ; ſome of theſe, particularly Cumberland, or Great 
Laurel ridge, are the moſt ſtupendous piles in the United States; 
they abound with ginſeng and ſtane coal. Clinch mountain is * 

3 
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of theſe, in which Burk's W and Morris's nob might be deſcribed 


as curioſities. 
The Iron 8 which conſtitutes the boundary between this 


diſtrict and North-Carolina, extends from near the lead mines, on 


the Kanhawa, through the. Cherokee county, to the ſouth of Chota, 
and terminates near the ſources of the Mobile, The caverns and 
caſcades in theſe mountains are innumerable. ' 


SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS, 


The farmers on Cumberland river, for the ſake of deſcribing their 
lands, diſtinguiſh them by firſt, ſecond, and third quality, Land of 
the firſt quality will bear Indian corn or hemp, but it will not bear 
wheat without great reduction. Land of the ſecond quality does 
not bear wheat to advantage until it has been reduced by two or 
three crops of corn, hemp, tobacco or cotton. Land of the third 
bears every kind of grain that is uſually ſawn on dry graund in the 
Atlantic States. It is agreed by all who have viſited the Cumberland 
ſettlement, that one hundred buſhels of Indian corn are frequently 
gathered from an ace of their beſt land; ſixty or ſeyenty buſhels from 
an acre is very common, but the farmer who expects to gather ſuch 
a crop muſt be careful, while the corn is ſoft, to guard it againſt 
bears and racoons. Wheat, barley, oats, rye, buck-wheat, Indian 
corn, peaſe, beans, potatoes, flax, hemp, tobacco, indigo, rice and 
cotton, have already been planted in that ſettlement, and they 1. 
thrive in great perfection; the uſual crop of cotton is eight hundred 
pounds to the acre : the ſtaple is long and fine. It is alledged, how- 
ever, that the lands on the ſmall rivers that run into the Miſſiſſippi, 
have a decided preference to thoſe on the Cumberland river, for the 
production of cotton and indigo. No experiments have been made 
on land near the Miſſiſſippi within the ceded territory; but there is 
a ſmall ſettlement farther down the river, within the limits of the 
United States, on a ſimilar ſoil, where the growth and quality of 
cotton is ſo remarkable, that its culture is more profitable than any 
other crop. The ſoil on thoſe rivers is deep and light, having a 
{mall mixture of ſand with a black earth; hence, as the planters 
alledge, it. proves favourable to the culture of all kinds of roots, as 
well as of indigo and cotton. 


The lands on the waters of Tenneſſee and Cumberland rivers are 
generally well timbered ; in ſome places there are glades of rich 
land 
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land without timber, but theſe are not frequent nor large. The 
general growth is poplar, hickory, black walnut, buck eye, or the 
| Horſe cheſnut, ſycamore, locuſt and the ſugar maple. The under. 
growth, in many places, is cane fifteen or twenty feet high, fo cloſe 
together as to exclude all other plants; where the cane does not 
abound, we find red bud, wild plum, ſpice wood, red and white 
mulberry, ginſeng, Virginia and Seneka ſnake root, angelica, feet 
aniſe, ginger and wild hops. The glades are covered with cloyer, 
wild rye, buffa'o grais and pea vine, On the hills, at the head of 
rivers, we find ſtately red cedars ; many of theſe trees are four fect 
in diameter, and forty feet cicar of limbs. 

A few years fince, this country abounded with large herds of wild 
cattle, improperly called buffaloes ; but the improvident ar ill-dif- 
poſed among the firſt ſettlers have deſtroyed multitudes of them out 
of mere wantonneſs ; they are ſtill to be found on ſome of the ſouth 
branches of Cumberland river. Elk, or mooſe, are ſeen in many 
places, chiefly among the mountains, The deer are become compa- 
ratively ſcarce, ſo that no perſon makes a buſineſs of hunting them 
for their ſkins only. Enough of bears and wolves yet remain, 
Beavers and otters are caught in plenty in the upper branches of 
Cumberland and Kentucky rivers, 

They have pheaſants, partridges or quails, and turkies in abun- 
dance through the year. During the winter their waters are covered 

with ſwans, wild geeſe, brant and duck, Cat-fiſn have been 
caught in thoſe, rivers that weighed above one hundred _— and 
perch that wiphed above twenty pounds, 

The mammoth appears to have been an inhabitant of this coun- 
try, as his bones have been dug up by labourers at Campbel!'s 5: 
lines, on North-Holftein, when ſinking falt pits ; they were fron 
three to ſeven feet below the ſurface of the earth, 

Campbell's ſalines are the only ones that have yet been diſcovered 
on the upper branches of the Tenneſſee and on this fide the wilder- 
neſs, though great ſearch has been made for them. The tract which 
contains theſe ſalines is a great naturaÞFcuriofity ; it was. diſcovered 
by Captain Charles Campbell about 1745, who was one of the firl 
explorers of the weſtern country. In 1753, he procured a patent 
for it from the governor of Virginia. His ſon, the late General 
William Campbell, who behaved ſo gallantly in the American war 
in the years 1780 and 1781, became owner of it on his death. But 


it was not till the time of his death, when falt was very ſcarce and 
deut, 
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ear, that ſalt water was diſcovered, and ſalt made by a poor man; 
Gnce that time, under the direction of Colonel Arthur Campbell, 
+ has been improved to a conſiderable extent, and many thouſands 
of inhabitants are ſupplied from it with falt of a ſuperior quality, 
and at a low price. The tract conſiſts of about three humired acres 
of flat marſh land, of as rich a ſoil as can be imagined : in this flat, 
pits are ſunk in order to obtain the ſalt water; the beſt is found 
from thirty to forty feet deep. After paſſing through the rich ſoil or 
mud, from ſix to ten feet, you come to a very brittle lime-ſtone 
rock, with cracks or chaſms, through which the ſalt water iſſues 
into the pits, whence it is drawn by buckets and put into the boilers, 
which are placed in furnaces adjoining the pits. The hills that ſur- 
round this flat are covered with fine timber, and not far diſtant a coal 
mine has been diſcovered. 
On Frank river, about thirty miles in a direct line from its mouth, 
4 large, clear, medicinal ſpring has lately been diſcovered, which, 
on experiment, has been found to relieve various complaints of the 
human body ; its temperature rather exceeds blood heat. 
On the ſame river, nearer its N a valuable lead mine has 
been diſcovered. 
On the banks of the Hollein are many mines of iron ore, of 
the beſt kind, ſome of which have been opened and worked to ad- 
vantage, and enough might be made to ſupply the whole weſtern 
country: theſe mines are the more valuable, as there is ſaid to be 
none of this ore near the Miſſiſſippi, and very little north of the 
Ohio. 
| Upthe Hiwaſſee river, in the mountains on the ſouth fide; a mine 
has been diſcovered and ore taken, from which, it is ſaid, gold was 
extracted by an artiſt, while the Britiſh were in poſſeſſion of Georgia: 
it is certain, that but few Indians know the ſpot, and thoſe who du 
are very anxious to keep it a ſecret : the gentleman who gave this 
information has been within view of the place. The mountain is 
very high and barreti, and has ſeveral of the appearànces deſeribed 
by mineraliſts, The diſcovery was made by means of the river un- 
dermining the baſe of a large cliff or ſpur of the mountain, which 
occafioned a great column of the earth or rock to tumble into the 


2 this diſrupture diſcovered the vein of yellow * at a great 
epth, 
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CIVIL DIVISIONS AND CHIEF TOWNS. | 


This territory is divided into two diſtricts, each of which is is again 
divided into counties as follows: : 


"ROY FER DISTRICT: 


- Waſhington, Sonth, of French 


Greene; 
Sulivan, Hawkins, Broad. 
| MERO DISTRICT: 
Davidſon, Sumner, Tenneſſee. 


The chief towris are Naſhville and Abingdon. | 
NASHVILLE: 
+ Thits is the ſhire town of Davidſon county, and is the largeſt tows 
in the territory. The courts are held here; it has two houſes for 
public worſhip, and a handſomely endowed academy, eſtabliſhed in 
1786. 
ABINGDON; | 
Abingdon is the county town of Waſhington county: it contained 
in 1488 about twenty houſes, and was rapidly iricreaſing : it ii 
about two hundred and ſixty miles from Richmond in Virginia, in 
a direct line, and three hundred and ten as the road runs, bearing 
a little to the ſouth of weſt latitude 36 300. 


ROADS. 


H be following are the diſtances on the new road from Naſhville, 
in Davidſon county, to Fort Campbell, near the junction of Holſtein 
river with the Tenneſſee, 


Miles. 


From Naſhville to Stony river 9g Smith's creek 
„ Big ſpring - 6 Coney river 
Cedar lick - 4 Mine lick "00 

Little ſpring 76 Falling creek 

Barton's creek 4 War path — 
Spring ereek 1 Bear creek 0 
Martin's ſpring 5 Camp creeek 
Blair's ſpring OL King's ſpring . 
Buck ſpring +« 12 Grovet's creek 
Fountaines . 8 
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Miles. 
From the foot of Cumberland To Campbell's ftation, 
mountain 2 near Holſtein 10 
Through the mountain To the Great iſland, 100 
to Emmery's river, a To Abingdon in Waſh- 
branch of the Peleſon 11 ington county 35 
To the Pappa ford of the To Richmond in Virgi- 
Peleſon or Clinch ri nia . 319 
ver bh 12 | —— 
Total 635 
By this new road, a pleaſant paſſage may be had to the weſtern 
country with carriages, as there will be only the Cumberland moyn- 
tain to paſs, and that, js eaſy of aſcent 5 and beyond it, the road is 
generally level and firm, abounding with fine ſprings of water, 


POPULATION. 


In 1765, there were but about ten families ſettled weſt of the 
Kanhawa, ſo many had joined them in 1773, that the ſettlement was 
erefted into a county, and in 1976, again ſubdivided. into three.— 
In 1588, the number of inhabitants was reckoned at forty thouſand: 
they muſt have greatly increaſed ſince that period—the' following is 
the return made by the governor in 1791. 
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WASHINGTON DISTRICT. © 


| COUNTIES, FE 7. [ E 
7 A 83| £ 4 2 = 
| 38| 35] 3 [4 tl 3 
TH WEBLIAESL 
Waſhington . 1809] 1792) 2524 13] 5335 9955 
Sulivan 806 1242] 1905] 107] 297 4447 
Greene 1293] 2374 3580 40 454 7741 
Hawkins 1204] 1970] 2921 68] 807 6970 
South of French B 681|- 1082] 1627 163] 3619 
4993] 846ol 12647| 293] 22 56 28649 
|  MERO DISTRICT. 0 
1 1 0g 590k 
Davidſon . . . . 639 855 1288] 18} 659 3450 
Sumner. 106 404 582 854 8 0 348 2196 
. Tenneſſee . . ... .} 235] 3800 576] 42] 254/ 1357 
a; | 1278 1817] 2718] 68] 1161] 7042 


To this return the following note was prefixed : There are ſeveral 
captains who have not as yet returned the ſchedules of the numbers 
of their diſtricts, namely ;—in Greene county, three—in Davidſon, 
one—and South of French Broad, one diſtri, 

Though it is manifeſt the deficiency in this return is great, yet 
we. have not ſufficient data to determine it, but we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe the preſent number of inhabitants to exceed fixty thou- 
ſand. | | | 

In 1788, the militia of this diſtrict amounted to between ſeven and 
eight thouſand effective men, who were principally armed with 
rifles. It is ſuppoſed that their number is increaſed to neatly 
double fince that period. | 


RELIGION AND CHARACTER. * 
The Preſbyterians are the prevailing denomination of Chriſtians ia 
this diſtri : they have a Preſbytery, called the Abington Pref- ' 


ytery,/ eſtabliſhed by act of ſynod, which, in 1788, conſiſted of 7 
twenty L 
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twenty-three large congregations, who were then ſupplied by only 

fix miniſters. There are alſo 1 of the Baptiſts and Methodiſt 
denominations. 

The inhabitants-of this diſtri ac chiefly. frodd Pennſylva- 

nia, and that part of Virginia which lies weſt of the Blue ridge. The 

jo br of theſe people were generally of the Scotch nation, ſome 


ot whom emigrated firſt to Ireland, and from thence to America. A. 
few Germans and Engliſh are intermixed. The proportion of the 


whites to the blacks in this diſtri, judging from the foregoing im- 
perfect cenſus, is as ten to one. In 1788, it was thought there were 
twenty white perſons to one negroe. The erection of this territory 


into a ſeparate goverament, it is belleved, will tend to leſſen the ne- 


groe population, 
There is nothing in the character of this people that diſtinguiſhes 


them from the ſettlers of new countries in general. Among the bulk 


of the inhabitants a great fimplicity of manners prevails ; duplicity, 


or the etiquette of cities and populous places, is unknown among them. 
If a man deceives another, he is deemed and called a liar; and it 
frequently happens that . a bloody noſe” is the conſequence, Wreſt- 
ling, jumping, running foot races, and playing at ball, are the come 
mon diverſions. Dancing is coming into faſhion, Card playing is 
a rare amuſement, The hunting ſhirt is ſtill worn by the militia on 
duty, and by hunters in purſuit of game. At home, and at public 
aſſemblies, they dreſs like the Virginians. 

Great was the damage ſuſtained by the inhabitants of this country 
during the war, occaſioned by the incurfions of the Indians; and it is 
much to their honour, that when they were offered protection by the 
britiſh, in the early ſtage of the war, they nobly refuſed it. 


COMMERCE, 


As the waters of the Cumberland from Naſhville, and of the Ten- 
neſſee from the Muſcle ſhoals to the Ohio, are navigable to the Ohio 
and Miſiſippj, the people of courſe, who live in the interior of the 
country, have the ſame advantages of water conveyance for trade, 
thoſe who live on the Ohio or Miſſiſſippi, to New-Orleans or 
elſewhere, | 


Beſides, there is another probable avenue through which trade 


vill be carried on with this country, which is from Mobile up the 
waters of the Mobile river as far as it is navigable, thence by a land 
Farriage of about fifty miles, at moſt, to Ocochappo creek, which 

Hh 2 ernpties 
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empties into the Tenneſſee at the lower end of the Muſcle thoaly, 
The mouth of this creek is the center of a piece of ground, the dia. 
meter of which is five miles, ceded by the ſouthern Indians at the 
treaty of Hopwell, 6n Keowee, to the United States, for the eſtab. 
liſhment of trading poſts. _ 

This country furniſhes many valuable articles of export, ſuch as 
fine waggon and faddle horſes, beef, cattle; ginſeng, deer ſkins and 
furs, cotton, hemp, and flax, which may be tranſported by land; 
alſo iron, lumber, pork, and flour, which might be exported in 
great quantities, if the navigation of the Miffiflippi were opened; 
but there are few of the inhabitants who underſtand commerce, or 
are poſſeſſed of proper capitals ; of 'courſe it is badly managed! 
land jobbing engroſſes too much of the attention of the inhabitants. 
The degraded ſtate of commerce has rendered neceflary a general 
attention to home manufactures ; and it is to be hoped that the eyes 
of the people will ſoon be opened to their true intereſt, and agri 
culture, commerce, and manufactures, each receive proper 2. 


tention, 
LEARNING AND LITERATURE. 

The inhabitants of this diſtrict have not been inattentive ta the in- 
tereſts of ſcience, An academy and ſeveral grammar ſchools have 
been eſtabliſhed; and a ſociety, who ſtile themſelves, © A Society 
for promotin g Uſeful Knowledge :”” it is of modern date, but 
much good is expected from it. n 
among them. 

The government is ſimilar to that eſtabliſhed by Congreſs in the 
territory of the United States, north-weſt of the Ohio, The g0+ 
vernor is the executive, and, in his abſence, the ſecretary, and the 
governor and three judges the legiſlative power in the diſtri. 

The public revenue amounts to about five or fix thouſand yu 
Taiſed chiefly hy a tax on ſlaves, lands, nn. 


INDIAN:S, 


The Indian tribes, within and in the vicinity of this ditric, are 
the Cherokees and Chicaſaws, The Cherokees have been a warlike 
and numerous nation; but by continual wars, in which it has been 
their deſtiny to be engaged with the northern Indian tribes, they 
were reduced, at the commencement of the laſt war, to about tuo 
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thouſand fighting men; fince which they have been reduced more 
than one half, and have become weak and puſillanimous, 

The Chicaſaws, of all the Indian Ribes within the limits of the 
United States, merit the moſt from the Americans, having at all 
times maintained a brotherly attachment to them: they glory in ſay- 
ing, hat they never ſhed the blood of an Anglo-American. There 
js ſo great an affinity between the Chicaſaw and Choctaw languages, 
that the common people can converſe together, each ſpeaking in 
hi own dialect. They are a perſonable people, and have an open- 
neſs in their countenances and behaviour, uncommon among ſavages, 
Theſe nations ſay, they are the remnant of a great nation that once 
lived far to the weſt, which was deſtroyed by-the Spaniards, for whom 
they ſtill retain an hereditary hatred. Would it not be the policy of 
Congreſs to treat with theſe nations? and might not a reciprocal 


lriendſhip be mutually ſerviceable to the Union and the Indiana ? 
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STATE OF , 
' SOUTH-CAROLINA, 


SITUATION, EXTENT, AND BOUNDARIES, 


Tuns State is ſituated between 32 and 3 5 north latitude, and 4Y 
and ꝙ weſt longitude from Philadelphia. Its length is two hundred 
miles, and its breadth one hundred and twenty-five. It is bounded 
on the north by North-Carolina, on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, 
en the ſouth-weſt and ſouth hy Savannah river, and a branch of its 
head waters called Tugulo river, which ſaid rivers divide it from 
the State of Georgia, | 


CLIMATE, 


The climate of this State is different in different parts: along the 
ſea coaſt, bilious diſeaſes, and fevers of various 1 are 2 


* The boundary line dividing the two States of South-Carolina and Georgia ws 
Jong the ſubjed of controverſy ; the former claiming the lands lying between the North» 
Carolina line, and 2 line to run due weſt from the mouth of Tugulo and Keowee river ; 
the latter contended that the ſource of Keowee river was to be conſidered as the head of 
Savannah river. 

For rhe purpoſe of ſettling this controverſy, commiſſioners were appointed in April 
1787, by the contending States, veſted with full powers to determine the controverted 
boundary, which they fixed as follows; | 

« The moſt northern branch or ſtream of the river Sayannah, from the ſea or mouth 
of fuch firearm, to the fork or confluence of the rivers now called Tugulo and Keowee, 
aud from thence. the moſt northern branch or ſtream of the ſaid river Tugulo, till it in- 
terſefts the northern boundary line of South-Carolina, if the ſaid branch of Tugulo ex · 
trnd fo far north, reſerving all the iſlands in the faid rivers Savannah and Tugulo to 
Georgie ; but if the ſaid branch or ſtream of Tugulo does not extend to the north boun- 
any line of South-Carelina, then a weſt line to the Miſliſſippi to be drawn from the 
head fpring or ſource of the ſaid branch ef Tugulo river, which extends to the higbeſt 
northern htitude, ſhall for ever hereafter form the ſeparation, limit and boundary be- 


txecen the States of South - Carolina and Georgia,” 
: be · 


eight months in the year. 


One cauſe of theſe diſeaſes - FN Gl ord wn a 


everflowed for the fake of cultivating rice. The exhalations from 
theſe ſtagnated waters, from the rivers and from the nei 

ocean, and the profuſe perſpiration of vegetables of all kinds, which 
cover the ground, fill the air with moiſture-: this moiſture falls in 
frequent rains and copious dews. From actual obſervation it has 
been found that the average annual fall of rain for ten years was forty- 


two inches, without regarding the moiſture that fell in fogs and 
dews, The great heat of the day relaxes the body, and the agree- 


able coolneſs of the evening invites to an expoſure to theſe heavy 
dews. 


The. erde Uh of this ee eee bevel 


might in a great meaſure be avoided by thoſe inhabitants, whoſe cir- 
cumſtances will admit of their removal from the neighbourhoad of the 


rice ſwamps to healthier fituations, during the months of July, Au- 


guſt, September, and October; and in the worſt ſituations, by tem- 


perance and care, Violent exerciſe on horſeback, but chiefly, expo» 


ure to the meridian rays of the ſun, ſudden ſhowers of rain, and the 


night air, are too frequently the cauſes of fevers and other diſorders. 
Would the ſportſmen deny themſelves, during the fall months, their 


favourite amuſements of hunting and fiſhing, or confine themſelves - 


to a very few hours, in the morning or evening; would the induſtri- 
ous planter viſit his fields only at the ſame hours ; or would the poorer 


claſs of people pay due attention to their manner of living, and ob- 


ſerve the precautions recommended to them by men of knowledge 
aud experience, much fickneſs and many diſtreſſing events might be 
prevented, The upper country, fituated in the medium between 


extreme heat and cold, is as healthful as any part of the United 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SEA COAST, &c. 

The whole State, to the diſtance of eighty miles from the ſea, is 
level, and almoſt without a ſtone. In this diſtance, by a gradual 
_ from the ſea coaſt, the land riſes about one hundred and ninety 

ct, Here, if you proceed in a W. N. W. courſe from Char- 
commences a curiouſly uneven country, preſenting a proſ- 
pet ſomething like that of a high ſwelling ſea, formed by a 


1 prodi- 


between July and October. The probability of dying is much greater 


detween the aoth of June and the aoth of Ge warn — 
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prodigious number of ſmall fand hilk, - Some little herbage, and 4 
few finall pines grow, even on this ſoil. The inhabitants are but few, 
and have but a ſcanty ſubſiſtence on corn and ſweet potatoes, which 
grow here toſerably well. This curious eountry continues for fixty 
miles, till you arrive at a place called the Ridge, one hundred and 
forty miles from Charleſton. This ridge is a remarkable tract of 
kigh ground, as you approach it from the ſen, but level as you ad- 
vance north-weſt from its ſummit. It is a fine high, healthy belt of 
land, well watered; and of a good foil, and extends from the $a- 
vannah to Broad river, in about 6® 20" weſt longitude from Philadel. 
phia. Beyond this ridge commences à country exactly reſembling 
the northern States. Here hills and dales, with all their verdure and 
variegated beauty, preſent themſelves to the eye. Wheat fields, 


which are rare in the low country, begin to be common. Here Hes · 


ven has beſtowed its bleſſing with a moſt bounteous hand, The air is 
much more temperate and healthful than nearer the ſea, The hills 


are covered with valuable woods ; the vallies watered with beautiful 


rivers, and the fertility of the ſoil is equal to every vegetable produc · 
tion. This, by way of diſtinction, is called the Upper Country, 
where are different modes and different articles of cultivation; where 
the manners of the people, and even their language, have a different 
tone. The land ſtill riſes by a gradual aſcent ; each ſucceeding hill 
overlooks that which immediately precedes it, till, having advanced 
two hundred and twenty miles in a north-weſt direction from Char- 
leſton, the elevation of the land above the ſea coaſt is found to be 
eight hundred feet. Here a mountainous country commences with 
the Tryon and Hogback mountains; the elevation of which, above 
their baſe, is three thouſand eight hundred and forty feet, and above 
the ſea coaſt four thouſand fix hundred and forty. From the top of 
theſe mountains there is an extenfive view of this State, North-Caro- 
lina, and Georgia: and as no object intervenes to obſtruct the vie, 
a man with teleſcopic eyes might diſcern veſſels at ſea, The moun- 
tains weſt and north-weſt riſe much higher than theſe, and form a 
ridge which divides the waters of Tenneſſee and Santee rivers. 
This State is watered by four large navigable rivers, beſides a great 
number of ſmaller ones, which are paſſable in boats. The river St 
vannah waſhes it in its whole length from ſouth-eaſt to north-well 
The Edifto rifes in two branches from a remarkable ridge in the inte- 
rior part of the State. Theſe branches unite below Orangeburg, 
W which ſtands on the North Fork, and form * which, N 
paſſe 
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paſed Jackſonſburgh, abend branches and embraces 


Ediſto iſland. 

Santee is the largeſt and longeſt river in this ue it empties into | 
the ogean by two mutig, a little ſonth of George-town, About one 
hundred and twenty, miles in a, direct line from its mouth, it 
branches into the Congaree and Wateree; the latter or northern 
branch paſſes the Catabaw nation of Indians, and bears the name, of 
the Catabaw river from this ſettlement to its ſource, The Congaree 
branches into Saluda and Broad rivers. Broad river again branches 
into Enoree, Tyger, and Pacolet rivers, on the latter of which are 
the celebrated Pacolet ſprings. 

Pedee river. riſes in North-Carolina, where it is called Yadkin 
river; in_this State, however, it takes the name of Pedee; and, re- 
ceiving the waters of Lynche's creek, Little Pedee, and Black river, 
it joins the Wakkamaw river, near George-town. Theſe united 
ſireams, with the acceſſion of a ſmall creek, on which George-town 
ſtands, form Winyaw bay, which, about twelve miles below, com- 
municates with the ocean, All theſe rivers, Ediſto excepted, riſe 
from various ſources in that ridge of mountains which divides the wa- 
ters which flow into the Atlantic ocean, from thoſe which fall into 
the Miffilippi. | 

The rivers of a fecondary ſize, as you paſs from north to fouthy 
ae Wakkamaw, Black river, Cooper, Aſhepoo, and Combthee, 
Theſe rivers afford, to the proprietors of their banks, a conſiderable 
quantity of tide ſwamp or rice land, flooded from the rivers, except 
in extraordinary droughts, 

In the third claſs are comprebended thoſe rivers which extend but 
a ſhort diſtance from the ocean, and ſerve, by branching into num-- 
berleſs creeks, as drains ta take off the quantity of rain water which 
comes down from the large inland ſwamps ; or are merely arms of 
the ſea: of this kind are Aſhley, Stono, Cooſaw, Broad, Colleton, 
May, New, and Right's rivers, The tide; in no-part of this State, 
flows more than twenty five miles from the ſea, 

A company, has been incorporated for the purpoſe of connecting 
Cooper and Santee rivers by a canal of twenty-one miles in length, 
The ſum ſuppoſed to be neceſſary to complete this extenſive work is 
iſty-five thouſand fix hundred and twenty pounds ſterling. Twenty- 
fie per cent. are allowed by the legiſlature#in tolls for all monies ad. 
faced by ockholdeps. The advantage of d at this place, to 

Vor. III. „ 3 ode 
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one who inſpects a map of the Carolinas, muſt appexr to be hen, 


both to the public and to the proprietors, 

The only harbours of note are thoſe of Chatleſton, Port Roa, 
and George-town, Charleſton barbour is ſpacious, convenient, and 
ſafe: ; it is formed by the junction of Aſhley and Cooper rivers : its 
entrance is guarded by fort Johnſon. Twelve miles from the city is 
a bar, over which are four channels ; one by the name of Ship Chan- 
nel, has eighteen feet water; biber ſixteen and a half; the other 
two are for ſmaller veſſels. The tides riſe from five to eight feet, 
Port Royal has an excellent harbour, of ſufficient Exton to o Contain 
the largeſt fleet in the world, * 

The bar at the entrance of Winyaw bay, which leads en 
town, does not admit of yeſſels drawing more than eleven feet water; 
and is, in many reſpects, a very dangerous place. This circumſtance 
has proved injurious to the growth of George-town, which is 
otherwiſe exceedingly well ſituated for oF the purpoſes of an extenſive 
trade. 

The ſea conſt is bordered with a chain of fine fea iſlands, around 

which the ſea flows, opening an excellent inland * ag the 
conveyance of produce to market. | 
North of Charleſton harbour lie Bull's, Dewee's, ' and Sullivar's 
Iſlagds, which form the north part of the harbour. James iſland 
bes on the other ſide of the harbour, oppoſite Charleſton, containing 
about fifty families. Further ſouth-weſt is John's iſland, larger than 
| James; ; Stono river, which forms a convenient and fafe harbour, d. 
vides theſe iſlands. Contignous to Johu's iſland, and connected with 
it by a bridge, is Wadmelaw ; eaſt of which are the ſmall iſles of 
Key way and Simmon. Between theſe and Edifto ifland is N. Ediſt 
inlet, which alſo affords a good harbour for veſſels of eaſy draft of 
water. South of Edilto iſland is S. Ediſto inlet, through which enter, 
from the northward, all the veſſels bound to 12 Aſhepoo, 
Combahee and Cooſaw. 

On the ſouth-weſt fide of St. Helena iſland lies a cluſter of iſlands, 
one of the largeſt of which is Port Royal, Adjacent to Port Royal 
lie St. Helena, Ladies ifland, Paris Wand, and the Hunting iſland, 

fire or ſix in number, bordering. on the ocean, ſo called from ile 
number of deer and other witd game found upon them. All thel 
iſlands, and ſome others of leſs note, belong to St. Helena pariſh. 

Crolling Broad river, you come to Hilton Head, the moſt ſouth"! 

ſea iſland in Carolina, Weſt and ſouth-weſt of Hilton Head le 
Pipckney's, Bull's, Dawfuſkie's, and ſome ſmaller iſlands, m_ 
3 * 
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Fhich and Hilton Head, are 2 0 river and found, wh * 
the outlet F May and Ney rivers. : | 
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The ſoil of this State may be divided into four kinds; firſt, the 
pine birren, which is valuable only for its timber. Interſperſed 
among the pine barren are tracts of land free of timber, and every, 
lind of growth but that of grafs. Theſe tracts are called ſavannahs, 
conſtituting a ſecond kind of ſoil, good for grazing. The third kind 
is that of the ſwamps and low grounds on the rivers, which i is a mix- - 
ture of black loam and fat clay, producing naturally canes in great 
plenty, cypreſs, bays, loblolly pines, &c. In theſe ſwamps rice is 
cultivated, which conſtitutes the ſtaple commodity of the State. The 
high lands; commonly known by the name. of oak and hiccory lands, 
conftitute the fourth kind of foil, The natural growth is oak, bio- 
cory, walnut, pine, and locuſt, On theſe lands, in the low coun- 
try, Indian corn is principally caltivated ; and in the back country, 
beſides this, they raiſe tobacco in large quantities, wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, hemp, flax, cotton, and filk, 

There is little fruit in this State, eſpecially i in. the lower parts of its 
The oranges. are chiefly ſour ; figs are plenty; a few limes and 
lemons, pomegranates, pears, and peaches; apples are fcarce, and 
ae imported from the northern States. Melons, * the 
vater melon, are raiſed here in great perfection. 

The river ſwamps, in which rice can be cultivated with any. tals. 
rable degree of ſafety and ſucceſs, do not extend higher up the rivers 
than the head of the tides ; and in eſtimating the value of this ſpecies 
of rice land, the height which the tide riſes is taken | into confidera- 
tion, thoſe lying where it riſes to a proper pitch for overflowing the 
hramps being the moſt valuable. The beſt inland firamps, which 
conſtitute a ſecond ſpecies of rice land, are ſuch as are furniſhed with 
reſervoirs of water, Theſe reſervoirs are formed by means of large 
banks thrown up at the upper parts of the ſwamps, whence it is con- 
rejed, when needed, to the fields of rice. 

The ſoil. on the iflands is generally better adapted to the culture of 
indigo that the main, and leſs ſuited to rice: cotton grows very well 
upon them, The natural growth is the live, oak, which is ſo excel- 
lent for ſhip timber, and the palmetto or * tree, the utility 


of which, in the conſtruction of forts, was experienced during the 
te Var. 
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At the diſtance of about one hundred and ten miles from the ſea, 
the river ſwamps terminate, and the high lands extend quite to the 
_ rivers, and form banks, in ſome. places, "ſeveral hundred feet 
above the ſurface of the water, and afford many extenſiye and de- 
lightful views. Theſe high banks are interwoven with layers of 
leaves and different coloured earth, and abound with quarries of free- 
ſtone, pebbles, flint, chryſtals, iron ore in abundance, flee leaf, 
fulphu r, and coarſe diamonds. 

The ſwamps above the head of the tide are e occaſionally planted 
with corn, cotton, and indigo. The foil is very rich, yielding from 
forty to fifty buſhels of corn an acre. 

It is curious to obſerve the n from the ſea coaſt to the upper 
country, with reſpect to the produce, the mode of cultivation, and 
che cultivators. On the iſlands, upon the ſea coaſt, and for forty or 
fifty miles back, and on the rivers much farther, the cultivators are 
all ſaves. No white man, to ſpeak generally, ever thinks of ſettling 
a farm and improving it for himſelf without negroes. If he has no 
negroes, he hires himſelf as overſeer to ſome rich planter, who has 
more than he can or will attend to, till he can purchaſe for himſelf. 
The articles cultivated are corn and potatoes, which, with the {mall 
rice, are food for the negroes ; rice, indigo and cotton, for exporti- 
tion. The culture of this laſt article is capable of being increaſed 
equal to almoſt any demand. The foil was cultivated, till lately, 
almoſt wholly by manual labour. The plough, till fince the peace, 
was ſcarcely uſed : now, the plough and harrow and other improve- 
ments are introduced into the rice ſwamps with great ſucceſs, and 
will no doubt become general. In the middle ſettlements, negroes 
are not ſo numerous; the maſter attends perſonally to his own buf - 
neſs. The land is not properly fituated for rice: it produces mode- 
rately good indigo weed, and ſome tobacco is raiſed for exportation. 
The farmer is contented to raiſe corn, potatoes, oats, rye, poultry, 
and a little wheat. In the upper country, there are but few negroes; 
generally ſpeaking, the farmers have none, and depend, like the in- 
habitants of the northern States, upon the labour of themſelves and 
families for ſubſiſtence; the plough is uſed almoſt horn Indian 
corn in great quantities, wheat, rye, potatoes, &c. are raiſed for 

food, and much tobgeeo and ſome 2 cotton and indigo, for ex- 
portation. 

Rice ground is prepared only by effectually ſecuring it from the 
water, <xcept fome higher parts of it, which are ſometimes dug 6: 

W 
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with a hoe, or mellowed by a plough or harrow. When the rice is 

young, the overflow ing of the water does not prevent iis growth. 
Thoſe who have watas in referve, commonly let it in upon their 
rice, after firft going through with the hoe; while it s young, 
though it is deemed beſt to keep out the graſs by the hoe only, 
The water is commonly kept on the rice eight or ten days after 
hoeing. When the ear is formed, the water is continued on till it is 

ripe: it is hoed three ot four times. When the graſs is very thick, a 
negroe cannot hoe rtiote than one ſixteenth of an acre-in a day. From 

three pecks to a bitfhel is ſown on au acre. It produces from fifty to 
eighty buſhels of rough rice an acre; one hundred and twenty buſhels 
of rough rice have been produced on one acre ; twenty buſhels of 
hich make about five hundred pounds, or eight and a quarter 
buſtels clean rice for market. After It is threſhed, it'is'winnowed, 

aud then ground in a mill, conſtructed of two blocks i a fimple 

manner; then winnowed by a fan conſtructed for that purpoſe, then 
beat in a mortar by hand, or, now generally, by horſe or water ma- 
chines, then ſifted, to ſeparate the whole rice from that which is 
broken and the flour. The whole rice is then barfelled in caks of 
about five hundred pounds, or eight and a quarter bh{hels. The 
ſmall rice ſerves for proviſions, and the flour for provender, the chaff 
tor manure, and the ſtraw for fodder. The blade is green and freſh 
while the ear is ripe. The price is in the general from nine ſhillings 
2nd four-pence, to ten ſhillings and ſix· pence a hundred; reckoning 

the dollar at four ſhillings and eight-pence. „ 


4 


CIVIL DIVISIONS. | 

The proprietors who firſt ſent ſettlers to Carolina, divided it into 
wunties and pariſhes, The counties were generally named after the 
proprietors, No county courts, however, were eſtabliſhed, and this 
diviſion, though for a long time kept up in the province, became in 
a great meaſure obſolete, previous to the revolution; ſince the revo- 
lution, county enurts have been eſtabliſhed, and the State is now di - 
rided into diſtrits and counties, and the counties are ſubdivided ; in 
the lower country into pariſhes, and in the upper country into ſmaller 
& voting diſtridts, | 

There are ſeven principal diſtricts, in which are contained thirty- 
Ire counties, as follows : 
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Fruated'on the tongue- of land which is formed by the conſlueneg ot 


Aſhley and Cooper rivers, which are large and navigable. Theile 


rivers mingle their waters immediately below-the-'town, and form 2 
ſpacious and convenient harbour, which communicates. with the 
ocean juſt below Sullivan's ifland, which jt leaves on the north, ſeven 


miles ſouth-eaſt of the town. In theſe rivers the tide riſes,” in com: 


mon about ſix feet and a half, The continued agitation which 
this occaſions in the waters which almoſt ſurround Charleſton; the 
refreſhing ſea breezes Which are regularly felt, and the ſmoke. rifing 
from fo many chimneys, render Charleſton more healthy than any 
part of the low country in the ſouthern States. On this account it is 


the reſort of great 


numbers of gentlemen, invalids from the Weſt-India 


iſlands, and of the rich planters from the country, who come here to 


ſpend the ſickly months, as they are called, in queſt” of health and of 


the ſocial enjoyments - which the city affords: and in no part of 
America are the focial bleflings enjoyed more rationally and liberally 
than in Charleſton. Unaffefted hoſpitality, affability, eaſe in man- 
ners and addreſs, and a diſpoſition to. make their gueſts welcome, 
caly, and pleaſed with themſelves, are i of N 


table people i in Charleſton. 


The land on which the town is built is fat bn tied 
brackiſh and unwholeſome. The ſtreets from eaſt to weſt extend from 
river to river, and, running in a ſtraight line, not only open beau- 
tiful proſpects each way, but afford excellent opportunities, by means 


of ſubterraneous drains, for removing all nuiſances, and keeping the 


city clean and healthy. Theſe ſtreets are interſected by others, nearly 
at right angles, and throw the town into a number af ſquares, with 
dwelling houſes in froat, and office houſes and little gardens behind. 
Some of the ſtreets are conveniently wide, but moſt of them are much 
too narrow, eſpecially for ſo populous a city, in ſo warm a climate. 
Befides their being a nurſery for various diſeaſes from their gofifined . 
gamer Buns demon deen n ep mee 
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res, the deſtructive effects of which have been frequently felt in this 
city. The houſes, which have been lately built, are brick, with tiled 
roofs. - Some of the buildings in Charleſton are elegant, and moſt 
of them are neat, airy, and well furniſhed. The public buildings are, 
un exchange, ſtate houſe, lately rebuilt, armoury, poor houſe, two 
arge churches for Epiſcopalians, two for Congregationaliſts, or lau- 
dependents, one for Scotch Preſbyterians, one for Baptiſts, one for 
German Lutherans, two for the Methodiſts, a large houſe for wor- 
mp bezog lately ſiniſned by them, one for French Proteſtants, be. 
fdes a meeting a Quaker, anne and a 
Jewiſh ſynagogue. © - | 
But little attention js paid-to wc 2 A great propor- 
non of the moſt wealthy inþabitants have plantations, from which 
they receive ſupplies of almoſt every kind of provigon. The country 
abounds with poultry and wild ducks ; their beef, mutton, and veal, 
are not of the beſt kind. Few fiſh are brought to market. | 
In 1787, it was computed that there was one thouſand fix hundred 
houſes in this city, nine thouſand fix hundred white inhabitants, and 
five thouſand four hundred negroes; and what evinces the healthineſs 
pf the place, upwards of two hundred of the white inhabitants were 
above ſixty years of age. In 2791, there were ſixteen thouſand three 
hnadred and fifty-nine inhabitants, of whom ſeven thouſand fix hun: 
fired and eighty-four were ſlaves. 

Charleſton was nterpatemad<in:1509; 605 divided into thirtern 
wards, which chuſe as many wardens, from among whom the citi- 
rens elect an intendant of the city. The intendant and wardens form 
wo city ne who have As en and enforce by-laws forthe 


BLAYFORT, | 

«<\Rvwyfan}-0n Bore Rojul ied, is a pleaſant walls don, af about 
hi ſeventy houſes, and two hundred and fifty inhabitants, who 
ure diſtinguiſhed for their hoſpitality and politeneſs. The court 
e rener g . ebe g en 


35 GEORGETOWN, a! 
This og the ſeat of juſtice in George · town diurid, ſands on 
3 ſpot of land near ihe junction of a number of riyers, which, when 
pnited in one broad ſtream, by the name of W fe fall into the 
nn | 
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COLUMBIA... , 

Columbia, A LA b d n of goverment by 
the legiſlature, ſands Juſt belew the Junction of Saluda and Broail | 
rivers on the Congarre. The public offices have, however, in 

inſtances been divided, for the accommodation of the inhabitants 

the lower countjes, Werden 


| CAMDEN, | 
Camden, on the Wateree, north-weſt of Santee hills 3 
and thirty miles north-weſt from Charleſton, is Ok els 
a n * 


 PPRY $BURGH. 


Puryſburgh is a hilly village, about twenty miles how _ 
on the north bank of the tiver of the ſame name, It was early ſettlefl 
by foreigners, with a view to the culture of filk, which for a while 
they attended to with ſpirit, The mulberry trees are yet ſtanding, 
nd ſome attention is ſtill pajd to the making of this artiele ; but the 
profits of the rice and indigo have diverted the original planters from 
almoſt every other purſuit, Beſides theſe, are Jackſonborough, 1 
Chor pt TG TE 4 
of from thirty to ſixty dwelling houſes. | 9 


POPULATION, 


According to the cenſus of 1791, the e of oven * 
tate was as follows; 
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. GEORGE-TOWN DISTRICT. . 


e Te e 
1 * 9 v4 1 8 1 1 9 18 
COUNTIES 28 3 f my "3 e. | 
"1 OE E 3 2 Þ $ 
' PARISHES. RELA MES Ws; 
12114 
5 8. 3218 E 7 
| 2 LEN bz < ) © b+ 
All Saints Pariſh, . 104 102] 223 o - 1796} 2225 
Prince George's do, 1345| 1450] 223 6651] 11962 
Prince Frederick's do. | 907 915 1590 = 46850 91335 
bs 2356] 2467 4065] 113 520 22122 
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CAMDEN DISTRICT. 


|Fairfield County,” ** 1874 29 14000 702; 
Cheſter doo 16044 '2831} 47] 938 * 
York do. 1612] 2690] 29 923 6004 
Richland do. . . . 7100 1193] 14] 1437] 390 
larendon do- 16] 830 602 2392 
Claremont do far 4 rl 2110] 4446 
Lancaſter do. 1637] 2074j 68 1370 63⁰¹ 
| | 8694| 13607] 158] $865] 386 
NINETY-SIX DISTRICT. 
t.dgeticid County, .| 2333 25710 47010 bs| 3619 13200 
Pendleton do. _ g — _ 4189] 3| 834/ 9560 
Spartanburgh do, .| 1868] 2173] 3866| 27] 866 8800 
Abbeville do. . . | 1904 1948 3653] 27 1665| 9197 
Lauren's do. 1969 2270 3971 7 1120 Foal 
Grenville do. 1400 1627 606] 0503 
Union do. 1500 1809] 3121 4 1215] 7993 
Newberry do. ] 1992\ 2232 3962 12) 1144 938 
145 1 * — ä 
5 14973] 17165] 303: == 198] 11000 11522 
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Non part 
South do. 


729 
1402 
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* It 9 —_ »- 4 * 


750 1893 32 a 21] 1128 b 
Merl 14% 2782 149 7431 7 

— — — ; 
3201 31 I. 9275 179, PA 25 
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i. & Philip) $ Parifly, * 
dt. Michael's do. 

dt. Bartholomew's. do. 
d. John's, Berkley, do. 
N. George's, 1 99 

cheſter, do. 

x. Steven's do 


James's, Santee, do. | 
Thomas's do 
Chriſt Church do. 
d. james's, Gooſe 

Creek, do 1 
e 1 


Mt. Andrew's do 


Paul's do, 


| 


SUMMARY OF | POPULATION. 


George- TIES | 2356 2467 7655 113 — 
raws doo. 1779] 1993] 3440 229 
nden do. 6941] 8694 13085 158 $86: 

Nin Kar do, #76: & 14973 17165 30324 198 11069 

. 1266] 1055] 2043 190 14236 

p Ci geburgh do. * «| 3201], 3171] 6040| 170]... 593 

| ſton do. . 5060 3177 720% 950 50633 

—ä— —— Fin 
hk - | 355706| 37722 666801801 167094 
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termine with any degree of certainty what is the preſent number of 


| boſs than three Iyadred thouſand, | 


can paſs, unleſs the maſter or mate make oath, that there is no ma- 


| profuſion of their tables; it is the profuſion of Heaven; but to th 


the diſſolute Europeans; and ſmall are the powers requiſite to di- 
corn, that they are not very far behind them. 


aa cl EN AL Drsckfrrtor 
It would be impoſſible, without other data than we poſſeſs, to de. 
inhabitants in this State ; but many circumſtances tend to prove, 


that it bas kept pace in point of increaſe with moſt of the other 
States in the Union; it cannot, therefore, at this period, contain 


MILITARY STRENGTH. 
"There are between thicty and forty thouſand fightiog r men in thi 
te. About ten men are kept to guard Fort Johnſon, on James 
ifland, at the entrance of Charleſton harbour, by which no veſſel 


lignant diſtemper on board. The militia laws, enacting that every 
freemaii, between ſixteen and fifty years of age, ſhall be prepared 
for war, have been but indifferently obeyed fince the peace, An 
unuſual degree of military ſpirit, however, ſeems lately to have 
ariſen among the citizens of Gharleſton. A number of volunteer 
upiform companies have been lately formed in this city, beſides a troop 
of horſe, and the ancient battalion of artillery. This military ardour 
has been encouraged in this and ſeveral other pay * the Union by 
the fituation of affairs in Europe. | 


RELIGION AND CHARACTER. %s 

Since the revolution, by which all denominations were put on an 
equal footing, there have been no diſputes between different religious 
ſefts. They all agree to differ on doctrinal points, and all agree 
in promoting the grand duties of Chriſtianity toward God and nun. 

The upper parts of this State are ſettled chiefly by Preſbyterians 
Baptiſts and Methodiſts. From the moſt probable calculations it 
ſuppoſed, that as to numbers they may be ranked as follows: Pref 
byterians, including the Congregational and Independent churches, 
Epiſcopalians, Baptiſts, Methodiſts, &c. | 

Diſſolute pleaſures, and luxury of every kind, form a grand feature 
of the national character of the Carolinians. We cenſure not the 


pleaſures of the table they are too much addicted. Here, and i 
every ſpecies of. luxurious indulgence, they ſeem galloping hard after 


The Carolinians ſooner arrive at maturity, both in their dodics 
and minds, than the natives of colder climates, They poſſeſs * 
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wn quickneſs and vivacity of genius, ſuperior to the inhabitants 
the north ; but tov· generally want that enterpriſe and perſtveratics 
which are neceffary for the higheſt attainments in the arts and 
ſciences. They have, indeed, few motives to enterpriſe ] inhabiting 
a fertile country, which, by the labour of ſlaves, produces plentifully 
awd creates afflnence ; in a climate which favours indulgence, eaſe, 
and a diſpoſition for convivial pleafures, they too generally reſt 
contented with' barely knowledge enough to tranſact the common 
affirs of life. There are not a few inſtances, however, in this 


State, in which genius has been united with application, and the 


elfects of their umon have been happily experienced, not only by 
this State, but by the whole Union. | 

The wealth produced by the labour of the ſlaves, furniſhes their 
proprietors with the means of hoſpitality; and no people in the 
world uſe theſe means with more liberality. Some of the inhabt- 
tants ſpare no pains or expenſe in giving the higheſt poliſh of edu - 
ation to their children, by enabling them to travel, and by other 
means unattainable dy thoſe who have but moderate fortunes. 

The Carolinians are generally affable and eaſy in their manners, 
2nd polite and attentive to ſtrangers. - The ladies want the bloom of 
the north, bor have an engaging” ſoftaeſs and delicacy in their aps 
pearance and manners, and yy r them n the polite and' 
elegant accomphſhmencs. | 

Hunting is the moſt faſhionable'amuſement in this Sides; af this 
the country gentlemen are extremely expert, and with ſurpriſing. 
dexterity purſue their game through the woods. Gaming of all 
kinds is more diſcountenanced among faſhionable people, in this - 
than in any of the ſouthern States. Twice a ytar, ſtatedly ho-. 
ever, a claſs of ſportive gentlemen, in this and the neighbouring 
States, have their horſe-races, - Bets of ten or fifteen hundred gui- 
neas have been ſometimes laid on theſe occaſions. 

Bacchus is much reſpected in this country, and no objection can 
be made to: the ſway of ſo mirth-infpiring a friend, when limited by 
prudence and moderation. But as that feldom happens, the ob- 
{tions againſt this cuſtom become ſerious and weighty: it is a 
ſpecies of luxury the moſt dangefous, becauſe leading directly to all 


others; but it is a ſpecies for which the Caralinians afe moſt ex- 


calable, Without the aſſiſtance of wine, in all warm climates, the 
mind is enervate, the ſpirits become languid, and the imagination 
wren. It is known to all pbyficjane, that wine, by its tonic quality, 


© obviates 
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obviates debility induced by climate; and that the effects of putrid 
wiaſmata are deſtroyed by its antiſeptic power. Hence the uſe of 
wine, io warm and fckly climates, | becoines obvious; and hence a 
cauſc ariſes, why the inhabitants of thoſe eee generally 

dicted to te bottle. 

With the iotroduRtion of —＋·½H2e in this country, hd pouke of re 

jon has viſibly declined amongſt all the different denominations of | 

Chriſtians; ; but if the Carolinians are not religious, it may be truly 
faid, they are not ſuperſtitious. Theatrical amuſements bave been 
introduced and encouraged among them. Theſe, though they form 
a ſpecies of refined Juxury, - are, of many others, the leaſt dangerous; 
their political damage, at leaſt, is not ſo great; for; while they add 
a poliſh to the manners of the people, they ſeldom impoveriſli the 
country: actors are generally profuſe in living; they ſeldom deprive 
a country of its caſh : hence money in their hands is not loſt ; quite | 
the reverſe, it is put in circulation. 

In countries where llavery i is encouraged, the ideas df the people 
are, in general; of a peculiar caſt; the ſoul often beromes dark and 
narrow, and aſſumes a tone of ſavage brutality. Such at this day 
ate the inhabitants of Barbary and the Weſt-Indies. But, thank 
God | nothing, like- this has yet diſgraced an American State. We 
may look for it in Carolina, but we ſhall be diſappointed. The molt 
elevated and liberal Carolinians abhor ſlavery ; they will. not debaſe 
themſelves by attempting to vindicate it; he who woulg encourage 
it, abſtracted from the idea of bare neceſſity, is not a man, be is a brute 
in human form. For, diſguiſe thyſelf as thou wilt, O Slavery; fill 
| thou art 4 bitter draught ;” it is intereſt, louder than the voice of 
reaſon, which alone exclaims in thy favour: 

Among their neighbours, the Carolinians ſtand accuſed of RM 
| neſk and inſolent carriage. Nothing is apparently more true than 
this charge; nothing is really more falſe. Surrounded by flaves, 
and accuſtomed to command, they actjuire a forward, ditatorial 
nabit, which can neyer be laid aſide. In order to judge, of their dif- 
positions, we muſt ſtudy them with attention. Genuine affability, 
and generoſity, form their diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics; for theſe, 
for the exerciſe of hoſpitality, and all the ſocial virtues, we may 
venture to aſſert, that no country on earth has excelled Carolina. 

There i is no inſtance, perhaps, in which the richer claſs of people 
treſpaſs more on the rules of propriety than in the mode of condudt- 


ing their funerals, That a decent reſpect ſhould be paid — 
2 | 


Day 
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dead, is the natural dictate of refined humanity but his is not 


done by ſumptuous and expenſive entertainments, ſplendid decora- 
tions, and pompous ceremonies, which a miſguided faſhion has it : 
troduced and rendered neceſſary in this State,” Wine, punch, and 
all kinds of liquors, tea, coffee, cake, &c. in profuſion, are handed 
round on theſe ſolemn occaſions. In ſhort, the Scripture obſervation, 
4% is better to go to the houſe of mourning than to the bouſe of Aal. 

ing,” is unintelligible and wholly inapplicable here, as it is difficult 
to diſtioguifh the houſe of n from the houſe of 885 | 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES: | 


In the middle, and eſpecially in the upper country, was peoply 
we obliged to manufacture their own cotton and woollen cloths, and 
moſt of their huſbandry tools; but in the lower country the inha- 
bitants, for theſe articles, depend almoſt entirely on their merchants. 
Late accounts from the interior parts of this State inform us, that the 
inhabitants manufacture, entirely in the family way, as much as 
they have occafion for ; that cotton, hemp and flax are plenty ; that 
they have a conſiderable ſtock of good ſheep ; ; that great exertions 
are made, and much done i in the houſhold way; that they have long 
been in the habit of doing ſomething in family manufactures, but 
within a few years paſt great improvements have been made. The 
women do the weaving, and leave thg men to attend to agriculture. 

This State furniſhes' all the materials, and of the beſt kind, for 
ſhip-building. - The live oak, and the pitch and yellow pines, are 
of a ſuperior quality. Ships might be built here with more eaſe, and 
to much greater adyantage, than in the middle and eaſtern States. 
A want of ſeamen i is one reaſon why this buſineſs is not more 8 
rally attended to. 

% much attention is now paid to the manufacture of f indigo in 
this State, that it bids fait to rival that of the French. It is to be 
regretted, that it is ſtill the practice of the\merchants concerned in 
the Carolina trade, to ſell, at'foreign markets, the Carolina indigo, 
of the firſt quality, as French. This country, while it increaſes the 
immediate profit of the merchant, finks the character of the Carolina 
article ;. and in one view almoſt neceſſitates the trader to continue A 
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There has been à vaſt confümption of foreign imported artieles: 
but the quantities ahd value of their exports raping leave a'ba- 
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The mount of exports from the port of Charleſton, in the year 
ending Nayember, 1787, was then eſtimated, from authentic docy. 
mente, at five hundred and five thouſand two hundred and ſeventy. 
nine pounds, nineteen ſhillings and five pence, ſterling money. The 
number of veſſels cleared from the cuſtom-houſe the ſame year wa 
nine hundred and forty-ſeven, meaſuring ſixty-two thouſand one 
hundred and eighteen tons; ſeyen hundred and thirty-five of theſe, 
_ meaſuring forty-one thouſand five hundred and thirty one tons, were 

American; the others belonged to Great-Britain, Spain, France, the 
United Netherlands and Ireland. 
The principal /articles exported from this State are, rice, indigo, 
ANbacco- Kins of various kinds, beef, pork, cotton, pitch, tar, roſin, 
turpentine, myrtle: wax, lumber, naval ſtores, cork, leather, pink 
root, ſnake root, ginſeng, &c. In the moſt ſucceſsful ſeaſons, there 
have been as many as one hundred and forty thouſand barrels of rice, 
and one million three hundred thouſgnd pounds of indigo exported 
in a year, From the 15th of December, 1791, to September, 1992, 
one hundred and eight thouſand five hundred. and fixty · ſeven tierces 
of xice, averaging five hundred and fifty pounds nett weight each, 
were exported from Charleſton. In the year ending September zoth, 
1791, excluſive of two quarters, for which ng returns were made, 
the amount of exports from this State was one million eight hundred 
and ixty-fix thouſand and twenty-one dollars, 
There is in this State, beſides a branch of the national bank, 2 
bank, by the name of the Sough-Carolina bank, which was eſtabliſhed 
'Þ 1792 in Charleſton, 


STATE OF LITERATURE. 


Gentlemen of fortune, before the late war, ſent their ſons ta 
Europe for education. During the late war and ſince, they have 
generally ſent them to the middle and northern States. Thoſe who 
have been at this expenſe in educating their ſons, have been but 
 comperatively few in number, ſo that the literature of the State is it 
low ebb, Since the peace, however, it has begun to flouriſh, 
There are ſeveral reſpectable academies at Charleſtop,; one at Bean- 


fort, on Port Royal iſland ; and ſeveryl others in different parts of 


the State. Three colleges have lately been incorporated by law ; 
one at Charleſton, one at Winnſborough, in the diſtrict of enden 
* gnd the other at Cambridge, in the.diſtrift of Ninety-fixy, The pub 


and ivate donations for the fo colleges were 
* ppory, AH ren e 
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originally intended to have been appropriated jointly, for the erecting 
and ſupporting of otie reſpectable college. The diviſion of theſe 
donations has fruſtrated this deſign. Part of the old barracks in 
Charleſton has been handſomely fitted up, and converted i into a col- 
lege, and there afe à number of ſthdents ; bit ĩt does not yet merit 
2 more digriified name than that of à reſpectable acadeniy, The 
Mount Sion college, at Winnſborough, is ſupported by a reſpectable 
ſociety of gentlemen, who have long been incorporated. This in- 
ſtitution flouriſhes, and bids fair for uſefulneſs. The college at 
Cambridge is no more than a grammar - ſchool. To put the literature 
of this State upon a teſpectable footing, manner 
F inhabitants. 180 


CHARITABLE AND OTHER SOCIETIES. 


Theſe are the South-Caroling, Mount Sion Library, and St. Ce- 
cilia ſocioties; a ſociety for the relief of the widows and orphans of 
cergymen, a medical ſociety lately inſtituted in Charleſton, and a 
muſical ſociety. At Beaufort and on St. Helena are ſeveral charitable 
| focieties, incorporated with funds to a conſiderable amount, deſigned 
principally for the education of poor children, and which promiſe, 
at a future day, to be of great public _ eee pee 
Clubs have increaſed nine few run. 1020814641216) 116-4193 

PUBLIC REVENUE AND, EXPENSES, |... 
& The public revenue of this State ia, nominally, ninety-thouſangd 
pounds ſterling; but z- great part of this is either not collected, or 
pad in ſecurities, which are much depreciated... The: expenſes of 
government are about fixteen thouſand pounds ſterling per annum. 

ta The great bulk of the revenue of the State is raiſed. by a tax on 
lands and negroea. The lands, for the purpoſe of being taxed ac- 
cording to their value, ate divided into three grand divifions 3 the 
firſt reaches from the ſea-coaſt to the extent of the flowing of the 
tides ; the ſecond, from theſe points to the fall of the rivers ; and 
fom thence to the utmoſt verge of the weſtern! ſettlement makes the 
wird. Theſe grand diviſions, for the ſake of more exactly aicer- 
lining the value of the lands, are ſubdivided into tw auty- oue dife 
ſerent ſpecies ; the moſt valuable of which is eſtimated · at ſix pounds, 
ad the leaſt valuable at one ſhilling per acre, One per cent, onthe 
nue thus eſtimated is levied from all granted lands in the State. 
The collection of taxes is not annexed to the.office of ſheriff,” but 
Vor, III. L} is 
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is committed to particular gentlemen- appointed tor dat purpok, 
who are allowed two and a half anne 
ee eee een eg xe on all they collect. 


r 


The: legiſlative authority is veſted in a General Aierubly;confiftng 
of a Senate and Houſe of Repreſentatives. 'T here are one hundred and 
, twenty-four repreſentatives, and thirty-five ſenators appointed among 
the ſeveral diſtricts. The repreſentatives are choſen for two years, 
muſt be free white men, twenty-one years old, and have been inha- 
bitants of the State three years. If reſident in the diſtrict, they muſt 
have a freehold of five hundred acres of land, and ten negroes, or 
real eſtate worth one hundred and fifty pounds ſterling, « clear of debt; 
if non · reſident, muſt have a freehold in the diſtrict worth five hun- 
dred pounds ſterling, clear of debt. The ſenators are choſen for 
four years, and divided into two claſſes, one claſs being choſen every 
ſecond year. They muſt be free white men, thirty years old, and 
have been inhabitants five years. If reſident in the diſtrict, they 
; muſt have a freehold worth three hundred pounds ſterling, clear of 
debt; if non-reſident, a freehold worth one thouſand pounds ſterling, 
clear of debt. Every free white man, twenty-one years old, having 
been an inhabitant of the State two years, and been a freeholder of 
fifty acres of land, or a town lot, fix months, or having been ref 
dent in the aifri fix months, and paid a tax of three ſhillings ſter- 
ling, has a right to vote for members of the legiſlature, The Gene. 
ral Aſſembly is choſen on the ſecond Monday in October, and meets 
on the fourth Monday in November annually. Each houſe chooſes 
its own officers, judges of the qualifications of its members, an 
Has a negative on the other. A majority of each make a quorun 
from day to day, and compel the attendance of members. They * 0 
protected, in their perſons and eſtates, during the ſeflions, and ten T 
days before and after; except in caſes of treafon, felony, and breach 
of the peace. They are paid out of the public treaſury, from which 
no money is drawn but by the legiſlative authority. Revenue bill 
origingte in the lower bouſe, but may be altered or rejected by the 
ſenate, Army and navy contractors, and all officers, excepting 
officers in the militia, juſtices of the peace, and juſtices of the coun 
.courts which have no falaries, are excluded from the General Al 
ſembly. The clergy are excluded from civil offices. The ecutine 


| authority is veſted in 2 governor, choſen for two years by * 
b o — * : ; O Fl 
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Jouſes of Aſſembly jointly j but he cannot be re- elected till after four + 
years. He muſt be thirty years old, have been an inhabitant of the 
State ten years, and have an eſtate in it worth one thouſand five hun- 

dred pounds ſterling, clear of debt. He can hold no other office 
except in the militias A lieutenant-goyernor is choſen in the ſame 

manner; for the ſame time, and poſſefling the fame qualifications 

and holds the office of governor in caſe of yacancy. The governor is 

commander in chief of the military force ; has power to remit fines 

and forfeitures; and grant reprieves and pardons, except in caſes of 
impeachment ; to require information of executive officers ;- to con- 
vene the General Aſſembly on extraordinary occaſions, and to ad- 
journ them to any time not beyond the fourth Monday in November 
next enſuing, in caſe they eannot agree on the time themſelves. He 
muſt inform the General Aſſembly of the condition of the State; 
recommend ſuch meaſures as he ſhall judge expedient ; and take cars 
that the laws are faithfully executed in mercy; The legiſlature has 
power to veſt the judicial authority in ſuch courts. as it ſhall think 
proper. The judges hold their commiſſion during good behaviour; 
thoſe of the ſuperior courts are elected by joint ballot of both houſes 
of Aſſembly ; have a ſtated ſalary, and can hold no other office. All 
officers take an oath of fidelity to their duty, and to the conſtitution 
of this State, and of the United States; and for malconduct, may be 


cb. inpeached by the Houſe of Repreſentatives, and tried by the Senate. 
r. I This conſtitution aſſerts the ſupreme power of the people; liberty 
ef conſcience ; trial by jury; and ſubordination. of the military to. 
94 the civil power. It excludes ex poft facto laws; bills of attainder 3 
. cxcefive bail ; and titles of nobility and hereditary diſtinction. 
and The legiſlature has power, under certain regulations; to make 
28 wendments to the conſtitution. And a convention may be called by. 
der of two-thirds of both branches of the whole repreſentation. 

* This conſtitution was ratified June "ol 1790. | | 


LAWS. _ 


The laws of this State have nothing in them of a-particular tate 
wcepting what ariſes from the permiſſion of ſlavery. The evidencs 
fa lave cannot be taken againſt a white man; and the maſter who 
lll his ſlave is not puniſhable otherwiſe than ern. 
ud twelve months impriſonment. | 


Arb abſolutely exrain, that theſs wnju# diſtjnAlons MIve ut Gee des 
er. 
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A committee was appointed, at the ſeffion of the legiſlature in 


1792, to put in train the buſineſs of reviſing and amending the ne- 
groe act, or the law for governing the flaves. The iſſue has meli- 
otated the condition of the ſlaves, and afforded an evidence to the 
world of the enlightened policy, and increafing humanity of the citi- 
zens of this State. Prior to this a diſpoſition to ſoften the rigors of 
flavery was manifeſted, by allowing them fiſh, tobacco, and ſummer 
clothing, which formerly was not cuſtomary. Thus while a veſtige 
of ſlavery remains the ſituation of the ſlaves is rendered tolerable, and 
no doubt can be entertained but that farther ſteps will be taken to 
prepare their minds for the enjoyment of that freedom which the 
federal government has acknowledged to be their right, ad which 
they have paved the way for their obtaining. 

A law, altering the mode of deſcent of inteſtate eſtates, which 
formerly deſcellied according to the laws of England, was paſſed in 
1992. According to the preſent law, a more equal partition takes 
place, and more conformable to a republican government, to the dic- 
ates of natural affection, and the principles of common ſenſe. 

By a late regulation, the judges of the court, who before had a fa 
 lary of five hundred pounds each, and fees, have now ſix hundred 
pounds and no fees. The chief juſtice has eight hundred pounds. 


PRACTICE OF-LAW, COURTS, &c. 


From the firſt ſettlement of this country in 1669, to the year 1569, 
a fingle court, called the court of common pleas, was thought ſuf- 
ficrent to tranſact the judicial buſineſs of the State, This court va 
invariably held at Charleſton, where all the records were kept, 
and all civil buſineſs tranſacted. As the province increaſed, incon- 
veniencies aroſe, and created uneaſineſs among the people. 

To remedy theſe.inconveniencies an act was paſſed in 1769, by 
which the province was divided into ſeven diſtricts, which have been 
mentioned. The court of common pleas, inveſted with the powe!l 
of the ſame court in England, fat four times a year in Charleſton. 
By the above-mentioned act, the judges of the court of common 
pleas were empowered to fit as judges of the court. of ſeſſions, in- 
veſted with the powers of the court of king's bench in England, in 
the criminal juriſdiction. The act likewiſe directed the judges of the 
courts of common pleas and ſeffions in Charleſton diſtri, to divide, 
and two: of the judges. to proceed on what is called the northern cu. 
1 and the other two on the ſouthern _ diſtributing lr 
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in their progreſs. This mode of adminiſtering juſtice continued till 
1785, when, by the unanimous exertions of the two upper diſtricts, 
in act was paſſed, eſtabliſhing county courts in all the counties of 
the four diſtricts of Camden, Ninety-Six, Cheraws, and Orange- 

burgh. The county courts are empowered to fit four times a year. 
Before the eſtabliſhment of county courts, the lawyers all reſided at 
Charleſton, under the immediate eye of government; and the 
Carolina bar was as pure as any in the United States. Since this 
efabliſhment, lawyers have flocked in from all quarters, and ſettled 
in different parts of the country, and law-ſuits in conſequence have 
deen multiplied beyond all former l. 


DAMAGE BY THE LATE WAR. ; 

The damages which this State ſuſtained in the late war are thus 
eſtimated: the three entire crops of 1779, 1780, and 1781, all of 
which were uſed by the Britiſh ; the crop of 1782, taken by the 
Americans ; about twenty- five thouſand negroes ; many thouſand 
pounds worth of plate, and houſhold furniture in abundance; the- 
villages of George-town and Camden burnt ; the loſs to the citizens 
directly by the plunderings and devaſtations of the Britiſh army, and 
indirectiy by American impreſſments, and by the depreciation of 
the paper currency, together with the heayy debt of one million, two 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, incurred for the ſupport of the 
war, in one aggregate view, make the price of independence to 
South-Carolina, excluſive of the blood of its citizens, upwards of 
three million pounds ſterling. 

INDIANS. : 

The Catabaws are the only nation of Indians in this State. They 
tave but one town, called Catabaw, ſituated on Catabaw river, in 
latitude 34 49/, on the boundary line between North and South, 
Carolinas, and contains about four hundred and fifty inhabitants, 
which about one hundred and fifty are fighting men. 

It is worthy of remark, that this nation was long at war with the, 
ix nations, into whoſe country they often penetrated, which it is 
kid no other Indian nation from the ſouth or weſt ever did. The 
lx nations always confidered them as the braveſt of their enemies, 
til they were ſurrounded by the ſettlements of white people, whoſe 
neighbourhood, with other concurrent | cauſes have rendered them 
opt and eneryated, 
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SITUATION, EXTENT; AND BOUNDARIES: 


Tuns State is ſituated between 3 16 and 359 north latitude and P 
and 160 weſt longitude: its length is fix hundred miles, and its breadth 
two hundred and fifty. It is bounded on the eaſt, by the Atlantic 
ocean; on the ſouth, by Eaſt and Weſt Florida; on the weſt, by 
the river Miſſiſſippi; and on the north and north-eaſt, by South- 
Carolina, and the lands ceded to the United States by North-Caro- 
lina, or the Tenneſſee government. 


CLIMATE, &. 


- In ſome parts of this State, at particular ſeaſons of the year, the 
climate cannot be eſteemed ſalubrious. In the low country near the 
rice ſwamps, bilious complaints, and fevers of various kinds, are 
pretty univerſal during the months of July, Auguſt and September, 
which, for this reaſon, are called the ſickly months. 

The diſorders pecular to this climate originate partly from the 
badneſs of the water, which in the low country, except in and about 
Savannah, and ſome other places, where good ſprings are found, is 
generally brackiſh, and partly from the noxious putrid vapours which 
are exhaled from the ſtagnant waters in the rice ſwamps. Beſides, the 
long continuance of warm weather produces a general relaxation of 
the nervous ſyſtem, and as a great proportion of the inhabitants have 
no neceſſary labour to call them to exerciſe, a large ſhare of indo- 
lence is the natural conſequence ; and indolence, eſpecially amongſt 
a luxurious people, is ever the parent of diſeaſe, The immenſe 


quantities of ſpirituous liquors which are uſed to correct the brackiſh- 
neſs of the water, form a ſpecies of intemperance which too often 
proves ruinous to the conſtitution. Parents of infirm, ſickly habits, 


r more ſenſes than oue, have children of their own likeneſs 
; 
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1 — * the diſeaſes of e 
therefore, be conſidered as hereditary. . 

Before the ſickly ſeaſon commences; many of the ch planters re- 
move with their families to the ſea iſlands, or ſome elevated healthy 
ſituation, where they reſide three or four months for the benefit of 
the freſb air. In the winter and ſpring, pleuriſies, peripneumonies, 
and other inflammatory diſorders, occaſioned by ſudden and violent 
colds, are generally common and frequently fatal. Conſumptions, 
epilepſies, cancers, palſies and apoplexies, are not ſo common among 
the inhabitants of the ſouthern as northern climates. - 

The winters in Georgia are very mild and pleaſant, gpow is ſel- 
dom or never ſeen. Vegetation is not frequently prevented by ſevere 
froſts, Cattle ſubſiſt well through the winter, without any other 
food than what they obtain in the woods and ſavannahs, and are 
fatter in that ſeaſon than in any other, In the hilly country, which 
begins about fifty, and in ſome places one hundred miles from the 
ſea, the air is pure and ſalubrious, and the water plenty and good. 
From June to September, the mercury in Fahrenheit's thermometer 
commonly fluctuates from 76 to'90® in winter, from 400 to 600. 
The moſt prevailing winds are ſouth-weſt and eaſt; in winter, 
north-weſt, The eaſt wind is warmeſt in winter, and cooleſt in 
ſummer. The ſouth wind, in the ſummer and fall pris 1-9: 
damp, ſultry, unelaſtic, and, of courſe, unhealthy, - 

In the ſouth-eaſt parts of this State, which lie within a * * 
of the torrid zone, the atmoſphere is kept in motion by imprefſions 
from the trade winds. This ſerves to purify the air, and render it 
ft for reſpiration ; ſo that it is found to have a very en 
elfect on perſong of conſumptive . . 


4 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY, _ . 


The eaſtern part of the State, between: the mountains and fs 
ocean, and the rivers Savannah and St. Mary's, a tract of country, 
more than one hundred and twenty miles from north to ſouth, and 
forty or fifty from eaſt to weſt, is entirely level, without a hill or 
ſtone. At the diſtance of about forty or fifty miles from the ſea- 
board, or ſalt-marſh, the lands begin to be more or leſs uneven. 
The ridges gradually riſe one above another into hills, and the hills 
ſucceſſively increaſing in height, till they finally terminate in moyn- 
tains. That vaſt chain of mountains which commences with the 
Katt's Kill, near Hudſon river, in the State of New-York, known 


by 
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dy the names of the Allegany and Appalachian meüntains, terminate 


in this State, about ſixty miles ſouth of its northern boundary. From 
the foot of this mountain ſpreads a wide-extended plain, of the 
richeſt ſoil, and in a latitude and e e . e 
tion of moſt of the Eaſt- India productions. 11 

The rivers in this State are numerous, and ee of FRY 
utmoſt importance. 
Savannah river divides this State from 6 its courſe 
is nearly from - north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, It is formed principally of 
two branches, known by the names of Tugulo and Keowee, which 
ſpring from the mountains, and unite fiſteen miles north-weſt of the 
northern boundary of Witkes county. It is navigable for large veſ. 
ſels up to Savannah, and for boats of one hundred feet keel as far 
'as Auguſta. After riſing a fall juſt above this place, it is paſſable 
for boats to the mouth of Tugulo river; | Aſter it takes the name of 
Savannah, at the confluence of the Tugulo and Keowee, it receives 
a number of tributary ſtreams from the Georgia fide, the principal 
of which is Broad river, which riſes in the connty of Franklin, and 
runs ſouth-eaft through part of Wilkes county, and mingles with 
the Savannah at the town of Peterſburgh, and might, with a trifling 
expenſe, be made boatable twerity-five or thitty miles through the 
beſt ſettlements in Wilkes county. Tybee bar, at the entratice of 
Savannah river, in lat. 31 $7, has ſixteen feet water at half tide. 

Ogeechee river, about eighteen miles ſouth of the Savannah, is 2 
ſmaller river, and nearly parallel with it in its courſe. 
Alatamaha, x about fixty miles ſouth of Savannah river, has its 
ſouce in the Cherokee mountains, near the head of the Tagulo, the 
great weſt branch of Savannah, and, before it leaves the moun- 
tains, is joined and augmented by innumerable. rivulets; thence it 
deſcends through the hilly country, with all its collateral branches, 
and winds rapidly amongſt hills two hundred' and fifty miles, and 
men enters the flat, plain country, by the name of the Oakmulye; 
thence meandering one hundred and fifty miles, it is joined on the 
eaſt fide by the Ocone, which likewiſe heads in the lower ridges of 
mountains. After this confluence, having now gained a vaſt acqui- 
fition of waters, it aſſumes the name of Alatamaha, when it becomes 
a large majeſtic river, flowing with gentle windings through 2 
vaſt foreſt, near one hundred miles, and enters tlie Atlantic by 


* 
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trerdl mouths. The north. channel; or entrance, glides 7 e 
heights of Darien, on the eaſt bank, about ten miles above the bar, 
and, running from thence with ſeveral turnings, enters the ocean 
between Sapello and Wolf illands. The ſouth channel, Which is 
eſteemed the largeſt and deepeſt, after its ſeparation from the north, 
deſcends gently, winding by M*Intoſh's and Broughton lands ; 
and laſtly, by the weſt coaſt of St. Simon's iſland, enters the ocean, 
through St. Simon's ſound, between the ſouth end of the iſland of 
that name, and the north end of Jekyl iſland, On the weſt banks 
of the ſouth channel, ten or twelve miles above its mouth, and 
nearly oppofite Darien, are to be ſeen the remains, of an ancient fort, 
or fortification ; it is now a regular tetragon terrace, about four feet 
high, with baſtions at each angle ; the area may contain about an 
xcre of ground, but the foſſe which ſurrounded it is nearly filled up. 
There are large live oaks, pines and other trees, growing upon it, 
and in the old fields adjoining. It is ſuppoſed. ta have been the 
work of the French or Spaniards, . A large ſwamp lies betwixt it 
and the river, and a conſiderable creek runs cloſe by the works, and 
enters the river through the ſwamp, a ſmall diſtance above Brough- 

ton iſland. About ſeventy or eighty miles above the confluence of 
the Oakmulge and Ocone, the trading path from Auguſta to the 

Creek nation croſſes theſe five rivers, which are there forty miles 
ipart, On the eaſt banks of the Oakmulge, this trading road rund 
nearly two miles through ancient Indian fields, which are called the 
Oakmulge fields; they are the rich low lands of the river. On the 
keights of theſe low grounds are yet viſible monuments or traces of 
a ancient town, ſuch as artificial mounts or terraces, ſquares and 
banks, encircling conſiderable areas. Their old fields and planting 
lind extend up and down the river, fifteen or twenty miles from this 
lite, And, if we are to give credit to the account the Creeks give of 
themſelves, this place is remarkable for being the firſt town or ſettle · 
ment, when they ſat down, as they term it, or eſtabliſhed themſelves 
iſter their emigration from the weſt, beyond the Miſſiſſippi, their 
original native country. 

Belides theſe, there is Turtle river, Little Sitilla, or st. Ille, Great 
itilla, Crooked river, and St. Mary's, which form a part of the 
outhern boundary of the United States. St. Mary's river has its 
burce from a vaſt lake, or rather marſh, called Ouaquaphenogaw, 
id flows through a vaſt plain and pine foreſt, about one hundred 
ad fifty miles to the ocean, with which it commutiicates between 
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the points of Amelia and Talbert's iſlands, latitude 30? 44', and is 
navigable for veſſels of conſiderable burthen for ninety miles. Its 
banks afford immenſe quantities of fine timber, ſuited to the Weſt. 
India market. Along this river, every four or five miles, are bluff 
convenient for veſſels to haul to and load. 

The rivers in the middle and weſtern parts of this State are 
Apalachicola, which is formed by the Chatahouchee and Flint rivers, 
Mobile, Paſcagoula and Pearl rivers. All theſe running ſouthwardly, 
empty into the Gulph of Mexico. The forementioned rivers 
abound with a great variety of fiſh, among which are the mullet, 
whiting, ſheepſhead, cat, rock, trout, drum, baſs, brim, white, ſhad, 
and ſturgeon. The bays and lagoons are ſtored with oyſters and 
other ſhell fiſh, crabs, ſhrimps, &c. The clams, in particular, are 
large, their meat white, tender and delicate. The ſhark and great 
black ſtingray are inſatiable cannibals, and very troubleſome to the 

The lake, or rather marſh, called Ouaquaphenogaw, lies between 
Flint and Oakmulge rivers, and is nearly three hundred miles in cir- 
cumference. In wet ſeaſons it appears like an inland ſea, and has 
ſeveral large iſlands of rich land ; one of which the preſent genera- 
tion of Creek Indians repreſent as the moſt. bliſsful ſpot on earth, 
They ſay it is inhabited by a peculiar race of Indians, whoſe women 
are incomparably beautiful. They tell you alſo, that this terreſtrial 
paradiſe has been ſeen by ſome enterpriſing hunters, when in purſuit 
of their game, who, being loſt in inextricable ſwamps and bogs, andon 
the point of periſhing, were unexpectedly relieved by a company of 
beautiful women, whom they call daughters of the Sun, who kindly 
gave them ſuch proviſions as they had with them, confiſting of fruit 
and corn cakes, and then enjoined them to fly for ſafety to their own 
country, becauſe their huſbands were fierce men, and cruel to 
ſtrangers. They farther ſay, that theſe hunters had a view of ther 
ſettlements, ſituated on the elevated banks of an iſland, in a beau 

ful lake ; but that in their endeavours to approach it, they were in. 
volved in perpetual labyrinths, and, like enchanted land, till as they 
iwagined they had juſt gained it, it ſeemed to fly before them. 
They determined, at length, to quit the deluſive purſuit, and with 
much difficulty effected a retreat. When they reported their advet- 
tures to their countrymen, the young warriors were inflamed with 1 
irreſiſtible deſire to invade and conquer ſo charming a country, bit 
ol their attempts had hitherto proved fruitleſs, they never * 
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ible again to find the ſpot. They tell another ſtory concerning this 
ſequeſtered country, which ſeems not *mprobable, which is, that the 
inhabitants are the poſterity of a fugitive remnant of the ancient 


between them and the Creeks. It is certain, that the Creeks con- 
quered and nearly exterminated that once powerful people ; and it 
js probable, that they here found an aſylum, remote and ſecure from 
the fury of their proud conquerors. 

Befides the St. Mary; the rivers Sitilla, or St. Ille, and the beau - 
tiful Little St. Juan, which empties into the bay of Appalachi at St. 
Mark's, are ſaid to flow from this lake.“ 

About ſixteen miles from the mouth of Broad river, on its ſouth, 
fide, is what is called the Gooſepond, a tract of about one hundred 
and eighty acres, covered with living water about two feet deep: it 
diſcharges into the river, and is fed by two ſprings. | 


SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, &c. 
The ſoil in this State and its fertility are various, according to 

ſituation and different improvement. The iflands on the ſea board, 
in their natural ſtate, are covered with a plentiful growth of pine, 
oak and hiccory, live oak, an uncommonly hard and a very va- 
luable wood, and ſome red cedar. The foil is a mixture of ſand 
ud black mould, making what is commonly called a grey ſoil.. A 
conſiderable part of it, particularly that whereon grow the oak, hic- 
cory and live oak, is very rich, and yields, on cultivation, good 
crops of indigo, cotton, corn and potatoes. Theſe iſlands are ſur- 
rounded by navigable creeks, between which and the main land is a 
large extent of ſalt marſh, fronting the whole State, not leſs, on an 
werage, than four or five miles in breadth, interſected with creeks 
in various directions, admitting, through the whole, an inland navi- 
pation between the iſlands and main land, from the north-eaſt to the 
outh-eaſt corners of the State, The eaſt fides of theſe iſlands are, 
fr the moſt part, clean, hard, ſandy beaches, expoſed to the waſh 
af the ocean. Between theſe iſlands are the entrances of the rivers 
from the interior country, winding through the low ſalt marſhes, 
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pen · d delivering their waters into the ſounds, which form capacious 
th n fours of from three to eight miles over, and which communicate 
, but h ech other by parallel falt creeks. The principal iſlands are, 
being 
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Yamaſes, who eſcaped maſſacre after a bloody and deciſive battle 
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Skidaway, Waſſaw, Offabaw, st. Catharine” ö Sepelo, Frederica, 
Jekyl, Cumberland and Amelia. 
The ſoil of the main land, adjoining the marſhes and creeks, is 
nearly of the ſame quality with that of the iſlands, except that 
which borders on thoſe rivers and creeks which ſtretch far back into 
the country. On theſe, immediately after you leave the ſalts, begin the 
valuable rice ſwamps, which, on cultivation, afford the preſent prin. 
cipal ſtaple of commerce, Moſt of the rice lands lie on rivers, 
which, as far as the. tide flows, are called tide lands ; or on creeks 
and particular branches of water, flowing in ſome deeper or lower 
parts of the lands, which are called inland ſwamps, and extend back 
in, the country from fifteen to twenty-five miles, beyond which very 
little rice is planted, though it will grow exceedingly well, as ex- 
periment has proved, one hundred and twenty miles back from the 
ſea. The intermediate lands, between theſe creeks and rivers, are 
of an inferior quality, being of a grey foil, covered chiefly with 
pine, and a ſort of wild graſs and ſmall reeds, which afford a large 
range of feeding ground for ſtock both ſummer and winter, Here 
and there are interſperſed oak and hiccory ridges, which are of a 
better ſoil, and produce good crops of corn and indigo ; but theſe 
are very little elevated above the circumjacent lands. The lands 
adjoining the rivers, and, for an hundred miles in a direct line from 
the ſea, continue a breadth from two to three or four miles, and 
wherever, in that diſtance, you find a piece of high land that extends 
to the bank of the river on one fide, you may expect to find the 
low or ſwamp ground proportionably wide on the oppoſite fide of 
the river. This ſeems to be an invariable rule till you come to that 
part where the river cuts the mountains, > 
The ſoil between the rivers, after you leave the ſea board and the 
edge of the ſwamps, at the diſtance of twenty or thirty miles, 
changes from a grey to a red colour, on which grows plenty of oa 
and hiccory, with a conſiderable intermixture of pine. In ſome 
places it is gravelly, but fertile, and ſo continues for a number of 
miles, gradually deepening the reddiſh colour of the earth, till it 
changes into what is called the Mulatto ſoil, conſiſting of a black 
mould and red earth. The compoſition is darker or lighter accor- 
ding as there is a larger or ſmaller proportion of the black or re 
earth in it. The mulatto lands are generally ſtrong, and yield Jarge 
erops of wheat, tobacco, corn, &c. To this kind of land ſucceeds 
by turns a ſoil nearly black and very rich, on which grow large 
IF 4 quan- 
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quantities of black walnut, mulberry, &c. This ſucceſſion of dif- 
ſerent ſoils continues uniform and regular, though there are ſome 
large veins of all the different ſoils intermixed ; and what is more 
remarkable, this ſucceſſion, in the order mentioned, ſtretches acroſs 
this State nearly parallel with the ſea coaſt, and extends through the 
ſeveral States nearly in the ſame direction, to the banks of Hudſon 
river, In this State are produced, by culture, rice, indigo, cotton, 
filk, (though not in large quantities) Indian corn, potatoes, oranges, 
fgs, pomegranates, &c, Rice, af preſent, is the ſtaple commodity ; 
nd as a ſmall proportion only of the rice ground is under cultiva- 
tion, the quantity raiſed in future muſt be much greater than at 
preſent. But the rapid increaſe of the inhabitants, chiefly by emi- 
grationa, whoſe attention is turned to the raiſing of tobacco, and the 
aft extent of land, with a richneſs of ſoil ſuited to the culture of 
that plant, renders it probable, that tobacco will ſhortly become the 
ſtaple of this State. Cotton was formerly planted only by the poorer 
claſs of people, and that only for family uſe. They planted of two 


kinds, the annual and the Weſt-Indian; the former is low and 
planted every year; the balls of which are very large, and the phlox 
long, ſtrong, and perfectly white. The latter is a tall perennial plant, 
the ſtalk ſomewhat ſhrubby, ſeveral of which riſe up from the root 
for ſeveral years ſucceſſively, the ſtems of the former year being 
d killed by the winter froſts. The balls of Weſt-India cotton are not 
ls quite ſo large as the other, but the phlox or wool is long, extremely 
ie fine, ſilky and white. A plantation of this kind will laſt ſeveral 
of years with moderate labour and care, The culture of cotton is now 


It much more attended to ; ſeveral indigo planters have converted 
| their plantations into cotton fields. The tobacco lands are equally 
he nell adapted to wheat, which may hereafter make an important ar- 


es, ticle of commerce. 


oak On the dry plains grow large crops of ſweet potatoes, which are 
me {ound to afford a wholeſome nouriſhment, and from which is made, 
r of by diſtillation, a kind of whiſky, tolerably good, but inferior to that 
lit made of rye. It is by properly macerating and waſhing this root 


ack that a ſediment or ſtarch is made, which has obtained the name of 

cot lago, and anſwers all the purpoſes of the Indian ſago. 

Moſt of the trepical fruits would flouriſh in this State with proper 
atention, The rice plant has been tranſplanted, and alſo the tea 

plant, of which ſuch immenſe quantities are conſumed in the United 

dates, was introduced into Georgia by Mp. Samuel Bowen, about 
; the 
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the year 1770, from India. The ſeed was diſſeminated, and the 
plant now grows, without cultivation, i in moſt of the fenced lots in 
Savannah. 

From many conſiderations we may, perhaps, venture to predict, 
that the ſouth-weſtern part of the State, and the parts of Faſt and 
Weſt-Florida, which lie adjoining, will, in ſome future time, be- 
eome the . of Americas 


REMARKABLE SPRING. | 


In the county of Wilkes, within a mile and a half of the town 
of Waſhington, is a medicinal ſpring, which riſes from a hol- 
low tree, four or five feet in length. The infide of the tree is co- 
vered with a coat of matter, an inch thick, and the leaves around 
the ſpring are incruſted with a ſubſtance as white as ſnow. It is ſaid 
to be a ſovereign remedy for the ſcurvy, ſcrophulous diſorders, con- 

ſumptions, gouts, and every other diſeaſe ariſing from humours in 
the blood. A perſon, who had a ſevere rheumatiſm in his right arm, 
having, in the ſpace of ten minutes, drank two quarts of the water, 
experienced a momentary chill, and was then thrown into a perſpi- 
ration, which, in a few hours, left him entirely free from pain, and 
in perfect health. ; 

This fpring, ſituated in a fine healthy part of the State, in the 
neighbourhood of Waſhington, where are excellent accommodations, 
wilt no doubt prove a pleaſant and ſalutary place of reſort for inva . 
lids from the maritime and unhealthy parts of this and the neigh- 
WORSE States. 


CIVIL DIVISIONS. 


Before the revolution, Georgia, like the other ſouthern States, 
was divided into pariſhes, but this mode of diviſion is now aboliſhed, 
and that of counties has ſucceeded it, 

+ That part of the State which is laid out, is divided into three dif. 
tits, which are ſubdivided into eleven counties, as follews : 
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CHIEF TOWNS. | 
The chief towns are, St. Patrick's, Brunſwick, Sunbury, Sa- 


rannab, Ebenezer, Auguſta, Wayneſborough, Louiſville, Golphin- 
ton, Waſhington, Greenſburgh. 


AUGUSTA. 


Ew of government in this State is Auguſta, It is fitus 
ned on the ſouth-weſt bank of Savannah river, which is here about 
fre hundred yards wide, about one hundred and forty-four miles 
from the ſea, and one hundred and twenty-ſeven north-weſt of Sa- 
nannah. The town, which in 1782 contained but three or fom 
houſes, in 1787 contained two hundred; it is on a fine large plain, at 
the foot of the firſt falls in the river, which in a dry ſeaſon are four or 
fire feet in height ; and as it enjoys the beſt ſoil, arid the advantage 
ofa central ſituation between the upper and lower counties, is rifing 
faſt into importance. | In the vicinity of this town is the remarkable 


ade er Nn 
notice. 


SAVANNAH. 


Savannah, be re int Georgia, ſtands on 2 high Candy 
nuf, on the ſouth fide of the river of the ſame. name, and ſeventeen 
miles from its mouth. The town is regularly built in the form of | 
a parallelogram, and, including its ſuburbs, contained, in 1789, 
two hundred and twenty-ſeven-dwelling houſes, one Epiſcopal church, 
i Preſbyterian church, a Synagogue, and a court houſe. The 
number of its inhabitants, excluſive of the blacks, amounted at 
r and * ſeventy of whom were 
Jews, 


In Savannah, and within x-circumference of about. ten mile from 
i, there were, in the ſummer of 1789, about two thouſand thres 
hundred inhabitants. Of theſe one hundred and ninety- tu o were 
dove fifty years of age, and all in good health. The ages of a lady 
ad her fix children, then living in the town, amounted to three 
1 and eighty-five years. This computation, which way 

actually 
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actually made, ſerves to ſhew that Savannah is not really ſo unhe;l. 
| thy as has ne repreſented. 


8 UN BU Ar. 


Sunbury is a ſea port town, beautifully ſituated on the main be- 
tween Medway and Newport rivers, about fifteen miles ſouth. of 
Great Ogeechee river ; it is favoured with a "ſafe, capacious, and 
very convenient harbour, defended from the fury of the ſeas by the 
north and ſouth points of St. Helena, and South Catherine's iſlands, 
between which is the bar and entrance into the ſound. Several ſmall 
iſlands. intervene, and partly ebſtruf a diſtant - view of the ocean; 
and, interlocking with each other, render the paſſage out to fea wind 
ing, but not difficult. It is a very pleaſant, healthy town, and is the 
reſort of the planters from the adjacent places of Medway and New. 
port, during the fickly months. It was burnt by the Britiſh in the 
late war, but has fince been rebuilt, An academy was eſtabliſhed 
here. in 1788, which, under an able inſtructor, has , a very 
uſeful e. 54 


IE 


| BRUNSWICK. . 

” Bronfwick, ; in a Glynn county, latitude 310 10% is Gtuated at the 
mouth of Turtle river, at which place, this, river empties itſelf into 
St. Simon's ſound. Brunſwick has a ſafe and capacious harbour; and 
the bar, at the entrance into it, has water deep enough for the 
| largeſt veſſels that ſwim. The town is regularly laid out, but not 
yet built. From its advantageous fituatiob, and from the” fer- 
riliry e of "the back countty, it promiſes to be hertafter one or ce 
x A towns in Georg. | 0 | meg 

| . Saihul gal 338-4018! 

tic Wr a -#2xDuRICAL-- wort | | 

e on the iſſand of St. Simon, 1 bed in latitnde url. 
it le 6166 of the oldeſt towns in Georgia, and was founded by General 
Oglethorpe: The fortreſs was regular and beautiful, conſtructed 
chiefly with brick, but is now in ruins. The town contains but fes 
houſes, which ſtand on an eminence, if conſidered with regard to 
the marſhes before it, upon a branch of Alatamaha river, which waſbsl 
the weſt fide of this agreeable iſland, and forms a' bay before the 
town, affording a ſafe and ſecure harbour ſor veſſek of the largeſt 
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Waſhington, the the chief town in the county of Wilts, is fituated in 
titude 330 24, about fifty | miles north-welt of Auguſta; it had, in 
1788, a court houſe, gaol, thirty-four dwelling houſes, and an aca- 
deny, whoſe funds amoutited to about eight hundred pounds ter 
ling, and he ober of Rudeats to bei hen 6xty and ferenty, | 


Lovisvirtr. 

Toe town Area. which is defigned as * future ſeat of o- 
demment in this State, has been laid out oh che bank of Ogeechae 
river, about n miles fron its mouth, but js pok yet Haile. 

POPULATION. 

The population of this Site in 1791 was as follows 3 
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| RELIGION AND CHARACTER, 
The inhabitants of this State, who profeſs the Chriſtian religion 
are of the Preſbyterian, Epiſcopalian, Baptiſt, and Methodiſt deno- 
minations. They have but a few regular miniſters among them. 
No general character will apply to the inhabitants at large. Col 
lected from different parts of the world, as intereſt, neceflity, or in- 
clination led them, their character and manners muſt, of courſe, pa- 
take of all the varieties which diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſtates and king: 
doms from whence they came. There is ſo little uniformity, that! 
is difficult to trace any governing principles among them. An aver 
fion to labour is too predominant, owing in part to the | 
heat of the climate, and partly to the want of neceſſity to excite in ime 
duſtry. An open and friendly hoſpitalify, particularly to ſtrange 1 
is an ornamental characterĩſtic of a great part of this people. 
Their diverſiotis are various. With ſome, dancifig is 4 faoumfgg 

. amuſement ; others take a fancied pleaſure at the gaming tab till 
which, however, frequently terminates in the ruin of their happinel ky 
' fortunes, and conſtitutions. In the upper counties, horſe-racing 
cock. fighting prevail, two crac! diverſions imported from Vi" 
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and the Carolinas, * whence thoſe who practiſe them prineipally 
migrated. But the moſt rational and univerſal amuſement is hunt- - 


ne; and for this Georgia is particularly well calculated, as the 


_ abound with plenty of deer, racoons, rabbits, wild turkeys, . 
und other game; at the ſame time the woods are ſo thin and free 
fom obſtructions, that you may generally ride half ſpeed in chage _ 
vithout danger ; in this amuſement pleaſure and profit are blended. * 
The exerciſe, more than any other, contributes to health, fits for 
xtivity in buſineſs and expertneſs in war; the game all ate 4s 


+ The following account of a Georgia planter's method of ſpending his time is ex- 
taſted from the American Muſeum for 1790: 7 
About fix in the morning he quits his bed, and orders his horſe to be got ready; he 
then ſwallows a dram of bitters to prevent the ill effects of the carly fogs, and ſets out 
non the tour of his plantation. In this route he takes an opportunity to flop at the 
wgroe houſes, and if he ſees any lurking about home, whoſe buſineſs it is to be in the 
bad, he immediately inquires the cauſe : if no ſufficient cauſe be given, he applies his 
mn whip to the ſhoulders of the ſlave, and obliges him inſtantly to decamp. If fick= 
x6 be alledged, the negroe is immediately ſhut up in the fick-houſe, bled, purged, and 
kept on low diet, till he either dies or gets into a way of recovery. After having ex- 
ined the overſeer relative to the welfare of the poultry, hogs, cattle, &c. he proceeds 
nund the farm, takes a ourſory view af the rice, corn, or indigo fields, and examines 
jo the ſtate of the fences and other incloſurey ; about the hour of eight, his circuit is 
kniſhed, when, before he alights at his owp door, a tribe of young negroes, in the pri- 
nitive ſtate of nakedneſs, ruſh out to meet him, and receive the horſe. 

Breakfaſt being over, he again mounts a freſh harſe, and rides to the county town, ar 
the firſt public houſe in the neighboyrhood, where he talks politics, inquires the price uf 
poduce, makes bargains, plays a game at all-fours, ar appoints days for horſe races or 
kixing matches ; about four o'clock he returns, bringing with him ſome friends or ac: 
quintance to dinner, If the company be lively or agreeable, he rarely riſes from table 
before ſun ſet. If it be a wet evening, or the weather very diſagreeable, cards or con- 
mon employ him till bed time. If it be fair and no moonlight, after an early 
lopper, a fire is kindled in a pan, and two or three of them ſet out ſtored with ſome 
hates of brandy, preceded by a negroe who carries the fire, in order to ſhoot deer in the 
mols, as theſe creatures are ſo attrafted by a light, that they conſtantly ſtand ftill, and 
it theireyes upon the blaze, by the reſiection of which from the eye- ball they are eaſily 
licovered and ſhot, Sometimes, however, jt happens, that tame cattle that have been 
ſumed into the woods to range, are killed by miſtake, 

About midnight they return, according to luck, with ar withur guns; their ſhins 
nd faces ſadly ſcratched, and thernſelves fit for nothing but to be put to bed. This is 
te general routine of exiſtence among ſuch of the Georgians as live in the more retired, 
ud woody parts of the State. Others have their weekly ſocieties, for ſentimental and 
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them a palatable food, and the” ſkins a profitible article of can 


* TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 8 


Tue chief articles of export are rice, tobacco, of which the county 
of Wilkes only exported, in 1788, about three thouſand hogſheads, 
indigo, ſago, lumber of various kinds, naval ſtores, leather, deer 
ſins, ſnake root, myrtle and bees wax, corn, and live ſtock. The 
Planters and farmers raiſe large ſtocks of cattle, from one hundred 
to fifteen hundred head, and ſome. more. 
The amount of exports in the year ending September goth, 1791, 

was four hundred and ninety-one thouſand four hundred and {- 
| 'venty-two dollars. In return for the enumerated exports, are im- 
ported Weſt-India goods, teas, wines, various articles of cloathing, 
and dry goods of all kinds. From the northern States, cheeſe, fi, 
potatoes, apples, cyder, and ſhoes. The imports and exports of 
this State are principally to and from Savannah, which has a fine 
harbour, and is a place where the principal commercial buſineſs of 
the State is tranſacted. The trade with the Indians in furs and ſking 
was very conſiderable before the war, but has fince been interrupted 
by. the wars in which they have been involved. The manufactures of 
this State have hitherto been very inconſiderable, if we except indigo, 
flk, and ſago. The manner in which the indigo is cultivated and 
manufactured is as follows: the ground, which muſt be a ſtrong rich 
foil, is thrown into beds of ſeven or eight 'feet wide, after having 
deen made very mellow, and is then raked till it is fully pulverized: 
the ſeed is then ſown in April, in rows at ſuch a diſtance as convent 
ently to admit of hoeing between them. In July the firſt crop is fit to 
cut, being commonly two and a half feet high; it is then thrown into 
vats conſtructed for the purpoſe, and ſteeped about thirty hours; afier 
which, the liquor is drawn off into other vats, where it is beat, # 
they call it, by which means it is thrown into much ſuch a fate d 
agitation as cream is by churning. After this proceſs, lime water u 
put into the liquor, which cauſes the particles of indigo to ſettle a 
the bottom. The liquor is then drawn off, and the ſediment, whit 
is the indigo, is taken out and ſpread on cloths, and partly dried; 
is then put into boxes and prefſed, and, while it is yet ſoft, cut int 
ſquare pieces, which are thrown into the ſun to dry, and then pi 
up in caſks for the market. They have commonly three cuttings 
ſeaſon. A middling crop for thirty acres is one thouſand three hu 


ed pounds. 
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T be culture of filk and the manufacture of ſago are at preſent but 


little attended to. The people in the lower part of this State manu- 
facture none of their own claathing for themſelves or their negroes: 
for almoſt every article of their wearing apparel, as well as for their 


huſbandry tools, they depend an their merchants, who import them 


from Great-Britain and the northern States. In the upper parts of 
the country, however, the inbabitants manufacture the chief part of 


their cloathing from cotton, hemp, and flax ; and in 8 manu- 
factures are on the increaſe. 


STATE OF LITERATURE. 


The literature of this State, which is yet in its infancy, is com- 
mencing on a plan which affords the moſt flattering proſpects. It 
ſeems to have been the deſign of the legiſlature of this State, as far ag 
poſſible, to unite their literary concerns, and provide for them in 
common, that the hole might feel the benefit, and no part be neg- 
lected or left a prey to party rage, private prejudices and conten- 
tions, and conſequent ignorance, their inſeparable attendant. For 
this purpoſe, the literature of this State, like its policy, appears to 
be confidered as one object, and in the ſame manner ſubje& to com- 
mon and general regulations for the good of the whole. The 
charter, containing their preſent ſyſtem of education, was paſſed in 
the year 1788. A college, with ample and liberal endowments, is 
inſtituted in Louiſville, a high and healthy part of the country, near 
the center of the State. There is alſo proviſion made for the inſtitu- 
tion of an academy in each county in the State, to be ſupported from 
the fame funds, and conſidered as parts and members of the ſame in- 


ſtitution, under the general ſuperintendence and direction of a preſi - 


dent and board of truſtees, appointed, for their literary accompliſn- 
ments, from the different parts of the State, inveſted with the cuſto- 
mary powers of corporations. The inſtitutions thus compoſed, and 

united is denominated, The Univerſity of Georgia.” + 
That this body of literati, to whom is intruſted the direction of the 
general literature of the State, may not be ſo detached and indepen- 
dent, as not to poſſeſs the confidence of the State ; and, in order to 
ſecure the attention and patronage of the princi ipel officers of govern- 
ment, the governor and council, the ſpeaker of the Houſe of Af. 
ſembly, and the chief juſtice of the State, are aſſociated with the 
board of truſtees, in ſome of the great and more ſolemn duties af 
their office, ſuch as making the laws, appointing the preſident, ſet- 
tling 
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Qing the property, and inſtituting academies. Thus 


they are denominated, * The Senate of the Univerſity,” and are tio 
hold a ſtated, annual meeting, at which the gorergye of the State 


preſides. _ 
The Senate appoint a wed of commiſſioners in exch county, for 

the particular management and direction of the academy, and the 
ether ſchools in each county, who are to receive their inſtruQiong 
from, and are accountable to the Senate. The rector of each academy 
is an officer of the univerſity, to be appointed by the preſident, with 
the advice of the truſtees, and commiſſioned under the public feal, 
und is to attend with the other officers at the annual meeting of the 
Senate, to deliberate on the general intereſts of literature, and to de- 
termine on the courſe of inſtruction for the year, throughout the uni- 
verſity. The preſident has the general charge and overlight of 
the whole, and is from time to time to viſit them, to examine into 
their order and performances. | 

The funds for the ſupport of their inſtitutjon are principally in 
lands, amounting in the whole to about fifty thouſand acres, a great 
part of which is of the beſſ quality, and at preſent very valuable, 

There are alſo nearly fix thouſand pounds ſterling in bonds, houſes 
and town lots in the town of Auguſta, Other public property, to 
the amount of one thouſand. pounds in each county, has been ſet 
apart for the purpoſes of byilding and furniſhing their reſpeQtive 
academies. 


CONSTITUTION, 


The preſent conſtitution of this State was formed and eſtabliſhed 
In the year 1789, and is nearly upon the * of the conſtitution of 
the United States, 


INDIAN S. 


The Muſkogee, or Creek Indians, inhabit the middle part of this 
State, and are the moſt numerous tribe of Indians of any within the 
limits of the United States: their whole number ſome years ſince 
was ſeventeen thouſand two hundred and eighty, of which five thou. 
fand eight hundred and fixty were fighting men. They are compoſed 
of various tribes, who, after bloody wars, thought it good policy to 
unite and ſupport themſelves againſt the Chactaws, &c. They con- 
fiſt of the Appalachies, Alibamas, Abecas, Cawittaws, Cooſas, Con- 
ſhacks, Cooſactees, Chacſihoomas, Natchez, Oconies, Oakmulgies, 
OQkoboys, Pakanas, Tacnſas, Talepooſas, Weetumkas, * 
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bert. Their union has rendered them victorious over the Chacs 
taws, and formidable to all the nations around them, They are a 
well-made, expert, hardy, ſagacious, politic people, extremely 
jealous of their rights, and averſe to parting with their lands. They 
have abundance of tanie cattle and ſwine, turkeys, ducks, and other 
poultry ; they cultivate tobacco, rice, Indian corn, potatoes, beans, 
peas, cabbage, melons, and have plenty of peaches, plums, grapes, 
iran berries, and other fruits. They are faithful friends, but inves 
terate enemies; Hofpitable to ſtrangers, and honeſt and fair in their 
dealings. No nation has a more contemptible opinion of the white 
men's faith in general than theſe people, yet they place great conſi- 
dence in the United States, and wiſh to agree with them upon a 
permanent boundary, oyer which the ſouthern States ſhall not 
treſpaſs. . 

The country which they A is bounded 3 by about 
the 34th degree of latitude, and extends from the Tombeckbee, or 
Mobile river, to the Atlantic ocean, though they have ceded a part 
of this tract on the ſea coaſt, by different treaties, to the State of 
Georgia, Their principal towns. lie in latitude 32%, and longitude 
11? 200 from Philadelphia, They are ſettled in a hilly. but not 
mountainous country 4 the foil is fruitful in a high degree, and well 
watered, abounding in creeks and rivulets, from whence they are 
ealled the Creek Indians. x 

The Chactaws, or flat heads, inb;bit a very fine and 2 caſt 
of hilly country, with large and fertile plains intervening, hetween 
the Alabama and Miſliffippi rivers, in the weſtern part of this States 
The nation had, not many years ago, forty-three towns and villages, 
in three divifions, containing twelve thouſand one hundred and 
twenty-three ſouls, of which four thouſand and enten were fight- 
ing men. 

The Chickaſaus are ſettled on the head branches of the Tom- 
beckbee, Mobile, and Yazoo rivers, in the north-weſt corner of the 


General M*Gillivray, the celebrated chief of the Creeks, is a half-blooded Indian, 
his mother being a woman of high rank in the Creek nation. He was ſs highly of- 
leemed among them; that they in a formal manner elected him their ſovereign, and 
veſted him with confiderable powers, He has ſeveral ſiſters married to leading men 
among the Creeks. This gentleman would gladly have remained a citizen of the United 
bates ; but having ſerved under the Britiſh during the late war, his property in Georgia, 
which was conſiderable, was corifiſcated. This circumſtance induced him to retire 
umong his friends the Creeks, Gnce which he tas ben an aRive and zealous partiſan in 
Mir wuoreſis andp lice. 

2 State. 
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State. Their country is an extenſive plain, tolerably well watered 
from ſprings, and of a pretty good ſoil. They have ſeven towns, the 
central one of which is in latitude 34 23', and Jongitude 149 30 
weſt. The number of ſouls in this nation have been formerly reck. 
oned at one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-five, of which fx 
hundred and ſeventy-five were fighting men. 


WE have now with candout and a fincere attachtnent to truth 
ſketched the hiſtory of the ſeveral States in the federal union. In order 
to keep within the bounds proſcribed in the plan firſt propoſed; the 

accounts are reſtrained as far as poſſible to thoſe ſubjects which we 
ronfidered of the greateſt importance, and we have aimed fo to rang: 
the various ſubjects as we truſt will afford a fatis factory infwer to every 
- queſtion which the European inquirer may put reſpecting the go- 
vernment, commerce, ſociety, learning &c. of the United States. 
To have entered into a minute detail of every object that preſented itſelf 
to our view wolild have been comparatively uſeleſs, it might hare 
gratified the curioſity of a few, but the benefits would have been com- 
paratively ſmall to the public: To this we may add; ttiat mary of the 
ſcenes would have been ſhifting while undet deſcription; atid the ob: 
ject in itſelf imprafticable with reſpect to ſome of the States, In furs 
ther purſuing dur plan, we ſhall endeavour, 
iſt, To point out a few of the many advantages which Ameri 
poſſeſſes over the differerit countries of Europe. 

' 2d. What the advantages and proſpects are which an Europem 
ſettler has preſented to his view. Under this latter head we ſhall ain 
to convey all the information we can obtain that may prove atvants 
geous in the paſſage to, or on the VG at, what we muſt call 
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ADVANTAGES 


WHICH THE UNITED STATES POSSESS OVER EUROPEAN - 
. COUNTRIES. 


In RESPECT 10 GOVERNMENT: 


r 


W ms the governments of moſt countries in Europe are per- 

fectly deſpotic, and while thoſe which are not actually ſuch, appear 

to be verging faſt towards it, the government of America is making | . 

rapid ſtrides toward perfection; it being contrary to all the old go- 4 

yernments, in the hands of the people, they have exploded thoſe prin- 4 

ciples by the operation of which civil and religious diſqualifications 

and opprefſions have been inflicted on mankind, and rejecting RRR 

TOLERATION, they have, with a ſmall exception, placed upon an 

equal footing every church ſect, and ſociety of religious perſons what- 

ſever, _ 
Their laws and government have for their baſis the natural and 

impreſcriptible rights of man: liberty, ſecurity of perſon and pro- 

perty, reſiſtance againſt oppreſſion, doing whatever does not injure 

another, a right to concur, either perſonally or by their repreſenta- 

tives, in the formation of laws, and an equal chance of arriving to 


%. 
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wo places of honour, reward, or employment, according to their vir- 
* tues or talents, Theſe are the principles of their conſtitution ; and 
call haus grafted upon theſe ſimple, but ſubſtantial principles, and a 


ſyſtem of legal juriſprudence organized, and aQting accordingly, 
form the eſſence of their government ; and if ever the government 
ſwerves materially from theſe fundamental principles, the compact is 
diſolred, and things revert again to a co-equal ſtate. By this 
plain definition of the nature of laws and government, every capa- 
ty, and every individual of the cammunity, can judge with preci- 
ſon of the purity of legiſlation ; this produces the moſt entire convio- 
tion in the minds of all men, of the neceſſity there is of acting, in 
very inſtance, according to the code of reaſon and truth, Every 


o! Vol, III. | Oo man 
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man in America is equally concerned in the welfare and proſperity of 


his country and its government; for his own felicity can only be co. 
exiſtent with it, and to ſuffer his ambition to run counter to the 
general weal would be madneſs in an enlightened commonwealth, 
as it cquld only tend to produce his own eternal diſgrace and 
ruin, where the genius of freedom is enthroned ir in the heart of every 
citizen, 

Europe has long been enſlaved by forms and 5 and 
while its multifarious laws and cuſtoms have ſerved to perplex pro. 
feſſional men, the ſophiſtry employed in expounding them has com- 
pletely bewildered the imaginations of its citizens, and produced an 
obſcurity of ideas upon the ſubject of juriſprudence and government, 
and a depravity of morals which is truly deplorable. 

Religion, or what is called an eſtabliſhment in Kurope, has had 
and continues to have its ſhare in rivetting the fetters of ignorance, 
The elucidation of truth has been retarded by the TYRANNY or 
THE CHURCH ; for while prieſts have been the pedagogues of religion, 
morals, ſentiments, and politics, their INTERESTED VIEWS have 
cauſed them to flatter thoſe governments whoſe intereſt it has been to 
keep the people ignorant, becauſe it has ſecured to them the undi- 
turbed divifion of the ſpoils of the great bulk of induſtrious citizens, 
while they were offering an indignity ta the DEI N as groſs as their 
ſyſtem has been unnatural and unjuſt. What can be a greater pre- 
ſumption, or a higher piteh of arrogance, than preſuming to arraign 
or judge of the ſentiments of men, the propriety of which is to be 
determingd before a tribunal in Heaven? It is an inſult too grols to 
merit a comment. It has been ſubverſive of all good morals, by a- 
fording a veil to cover the hypocriſy of the moſt deſigning knaves. 

In America this evil has ceaſed to exiſt, the monſter is deſtroyed, 

the unnatural alliance of church and ſtate is broken, and the people 
left to the choice of their own religion, as well as of their own pa 
tors; while they revere the former, will no doubt reward the latter 
as they merit; they will make a rapid progreſs in all the ſocial vit. 
tues, while a claſs of men, who, from being privileged, had become 
the curſe of Europe for more than three centuries, will in America 
from the loſs of all privileges but thoſe which are the reward of 
piety 2nd yirtue, be the means of extending the ar and haps 
pineſs of the human race. 
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In the United States, every man who is taxed has a vote in the ap- 
pointment of the repreſentatives of the State in which he refides, as 
well as of the general government. Thus the people have the pri- 
vilege of objecting to ſuch characters for their goyernors as have not 
the public approbation ; which has the good effect of producing 
harmony between the government and the people—of obliging men 
who aſpire to the honours of their country to reſpect the public opi- 
nion; and as all the powers of government originate with, ſo they 
revert to the people; the judiciary they have reſerved to themſelves 
through the medium of juries. The legiſlative they intruſt to their 
repreſentatives who are eſſentially the ſame ; and the executive ema- 
nates from the legiſlature, ſo that the whole are ultimately reſpon- 
ſible to the people. The executive to the repreſentatives; and the 
repreſentatives to their-conſtituents, ; 

A free government has often been compared to a pyramid. This 
alufion is made with peculiar propriety in the ſyſtem of government 
adopted by the United States; it is laid on the broad bafis of the 
people ; its powers gradually riſe, while they are confined, in pro- 
portion as they. aſcend, When you examine all its parts, they will 


„ Da, 


dil invariably be found to preſerve that eſſential mark of free govern- 
ens, ment, and without which ſuch a government cannot exiſt—a chain 
heir 


of connection with the people. The advantages reſulting from this 

ſyſtem, while they are great, will not be confined to the United 

dates, it will draw from Europe many worthy characters who pant 

for the enjoyment of freedom. It will induce Princes, in order to 

preſerve their ſubjects, to reſtore to them a portion of that liberty of 
#hich they have for many ages deprived them. It will be ſubſervient 
tothe great deſigns of Providence with regard to this globe, the mul - 
tplication of mankind, their imprayement i in knowledge, and their 

avancement in happineſs. 

Nor are the immutable principles on which the American govern- 
nent is built, its only advantage to the people at large; the ſame 


þrit that fixed it on the baſis of liberty has contributed to make the 
econ eres of government, poſts of honour and hot of profit ; hence the 
a American government is adminiſtered at an expenſe ſo exceedingly 


tfling, that had the aſſertion been made of the practicableneſs of it a 
years back, it would have obtained no credit. It is a well-known 
, that the general government of America does not amount to 
hin forty thouſand pounds per annum of the Engliſh penſion liſt ; 

if the government of the ſeparate States are added. to it, it 
Oos will 
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will not make an addition thereto equal to what the amount of fine 
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cure places would make to the penſion liſt in Great · Britain; yet 
men of character and ahilities are not wanting to fill its reſpectire 
offices ; but on the contrary, while the ſpirit of the government, by 
opening the channel of promation ta every individual, is truly fa- 
yourable to the growth of genius, a virtuous ambition to be i in · 
ſtrumental in promoting the happineſs of mankind, always ein a 
- ſufficient number of candidates for public confidence, | 


IN RESPECT OF NATIONAL DEBT. 


| The debt of the United States is divided into two claſſes, 
and domeſtic. The foreign debt is compoſed, in capital, of a loan 
made in France of twenty-four millions of livres at five per cent.; 


another made in Holland, under the guarantee of F rance, of ten millions 
dolls, 

at four per cent. both \ mounting | in dollars to 6,296,246 

Spain at fe per cent. „„ «Ä§—inn!n!ß 9. & + 


Nr in four different loans + > +-4.0 9, ++  —_— 


LINE ao / / > HOY 
Litereſt to December 37, 1789 PT 4.4... 07 
Total, capital and intereſt b 11,721,564 
Domeſtic debt liquidated, capital and intereſt, to the 

3iſt of December, 1790 «+ + + ˙˙V„ 40,0083 
Not liquidated, eſtimated at ob. „% 6.0. v.00 NT 


Total, foreign and domeſtic . « . « « +» + + + + + $4124464 
In the proſecution of the war each individual tate had occaſion to 

contract a debt of its own, which, for a variety of reaſons, it ut 

thought beſt that the Congreſs ſhould aſſume and add to the gener;l 

maſs of the debt of the United States, 

The ſums thus aſſumed, which are ſuppoſed. to 
"abſorb nearly the whole of all the ſtate debts, amount 


in the whole to . » 25,0000 
N — — 


$0 that the total amount of the preſent debt of the 
United States is 49 0-44 „ . 
— — 
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"This we ſee that the Americans pay leſs. than a million ſterling a 
yea; including the expenſes of their government for having mains. 
ined their liberty; while Great - Britain pays more than four mil«. 
lions ſterling additional annual expenſe for having attempted: to de- 
prive them of it; and by the meaſures taken by the new go« 
rernment, the Americans are in a fair way not only to pay their in- 
tereſt, but to ſink the principal of their debt, and that without dis, 
rect taxation. | 

Thus while the European governments draw annually. from. tig 
ſubjects at leaſt one fourth of their bona. fide property to. defray. the 
tereſt of their public debt, the citizens of the United, States ars 
ſcarce ſenfible of any burthen ariſing therefrom z_ nay, on the cons 
ray, in its preſent ſtate, it is to them a real national advantage. 


EQUALITY, OF 8$ITUATION+» 


This is far from being the leaſt of the advantages which Amerita 
poſſeſſes over European nations. In the greater part of Europe the 


If the ſecret hiſtory of the debt contracted in France were publiſhed, It would di- 


7 ence the origin of many fortunes which have aſtoniſhed us. It is certain, for inſtancey / 
1 that M. de Vergennes diſpoſed of theſe loans at pleaſure, cauſed military ſtores and mer» . 
2 chandiſe to be furniſhed by perſouz attached to him, and ſuffered not their accounts to 
by te diſputed, It is a fact, that in his accounts with Congreſs, there was one million, of , 


lines that he never accounted for, after all the demands that were made to him. It is 
likeviſe a fact, chat out of the forty-ſeven millions pretended to be furniſhed in the 
tre articles by France to Congreſs, the employment of twenty-one millions is without 
wuchert. . 

M. Beaumarchais, in a memoir publiſhed ſome years ago, pretends to he the creditor - 
« Congreſs for millions. There is a report made to Congreſs by two reſpectable em- 
ers, in which they prove, that he now owes Congreſs ſeven hundred and forty-two 
tiouſand four hundred and thirteen. livres, and a million more, if the wandering mils. 
loa above mentioned has fallen into his hands. Theſe reporters make a ftriking picture 
i the manceuvres practiſed to deceive the Americans, 

Scarce a doubt, we think, can be eritertained, but when the government of France 
ſhall be ſecured by external and internal tranquillity it will cauſe ſome account to be 
ndered of the ſums ſquandered in the part which France took. in the American war 4 / 
« rather the ſums which, · inſtead of going to ſuccour thoſe brave ſtrugglers for liberty 


Feat to adorn the bed-chambers of an areſs.? Adeline did more. miſchief to the Amt» : 
den than a regiment of Heſſians. 
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diſtance between the higher and lower claſſes of ſociety is ſo great, ax 
to beget on the part of the former a ſnpercilious haughtineſs, and 
almoſt total neglect of all the ſocial virtues. The ſituations in which 
the privileged ariſtocracy of Europe are placed, may be confidered a, 
hotbeds of vice, ignorance, and folly — nurſed in principles of tyranny 
and ſuperſtition—born, as many of them are, to the enjoyment of 
unearned honours, and riches derived from plunder—placed in fituz. 
tions where they can gratify every luſt and every brutal appetite, al. 
moſt without controul—and enjoy every advantage that ought only to 
be the reward of virtue, without application to honeſt induſtry, it is 
not to be wondered at that they are ſunk in the ſcale of rational 
beings, and degraded below the level of virtuous ſociety. - Perhaps a 
more contemptible figure cannot be imagined, if properly conſidered, 
than what this claſs of men in the general preſent to our view through- 
out Europe. Often without a ſingle virtue, rolling at eaſe in ſplen- 
dor and profuſion, preying upon the fruits of honeſt induſtry, 
and devouring the hard-earned morſel of the virtuous peaſant, But 
this is not all, their depravity of manners and boundleſs courſe of 
/ diflipation and debauchery, extend their baneful influence through 
all the lower elaſſes of ſociety, and poiſon all the channels of human 
happineſs. In America, this claſs of men are unknown, the maſs of 
inhabitants, excluſive of ſervants, conſiſts of thoſe who poſſeſs in fee 
ple from one hundred to five hundred acres of land, actually in 
* eultivation, together with the tradeſmen immediately dependent on 
/ agriculture, moſt of whom are likewiſe farmers, with the ſtorekeepers 
and mechanics in the different towns ; no part of ſociety preys on the 
ether, but all contribute to the general good. A mediocrity of 
ſituation is common throughout the American States; there are few, 
indeed, whoſe incomes will reach two thouſand pounds ſterling per 
ann. and the number nearly as ſmall, and perhaps ſmaller, who are 
reduced to a dependent fituation. This happy medium is produc- 
tive of the moſt beneficial conſequences to their morals and their 
Ed happineſs ; it ſupports that ſpirit of independence and love of liberty 
which laid the foundation of their government ; it keeps far diſtant 
that ſervility ſo common to the lower orders of Europeans, and pre- 
ſerves them from the miſery and wretchedneſs A on following 
the Fices of the * orders. 6 
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' VARIETY OF CLIMATE, SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS: © +; 
The United States poſſeſs in this reſpect an advantage over moſt 
of the European kingdoms, for they are not only ſubject to the gra- 
dations from almoſt extreme heat to extreme cold, but ſeem capable 
of ſupplying almoſt all the productions of the earth. Situated in the 
northern diviſion of that extenſive portion of the globe, between the 
thirty-firſt and forty-ſixth degrees of northern latitude ; the extreme 
length of their territory is about one thouſand two hundred and fifty 
miles, the breadth about one thouſand and forty, The ſuperficies 
ze computed to be fix hundred and forty million acres of land and 
| vater: after deducting the ſpace occupied by the capacious lakes and 
| mighty rivers, which fertilize and accommodate this country, and 
. occupy above a ſeventh part of its ſurface, there remain about five 
. hundred and ninety millions of acres of faſt land. 
a In ſo very extended a ſcene as might be naturally expected, the 
It fruits of the earth are many and various: we find even in the preſent 
of half. tried ſtate of the capacities of the different ſoils and climates, a 
ph lit of invaluable productions, ſome found by the firſt diſcoverers of 
a the country, others introduced by mere accident, and others tranſ- 
of ported from Europe, during the fimple ſtate of agriculture in the laſt 
fee century, In the ſouthern latitudes, particularly the States of Geor- 
in za, South-Carolina, and North-Carolina, rice, much ſuperior to 
that of Italy or the Levant, is raiſed in very great quantities. The 
comparative value of this grain is twenty-five per cent. in the Engliſh 
markets for the American, more than the Italian or Levaht rice: and 
tom the ample quantity and goodneſs of American rice, it appears 
tat little, if any, Mediterranean rice is now imported into England, 
a i has for ſome time been omitted in the general account of prices. 
The South-Carolina crop alone, of 1789, appears to have been above 
me hundred thouſand tierces, weighing ſixty millions of pounds, It 
1 expected that Virginia will add this article to her liſt of exports, as 
tis ſuppoſed a large body of ſwamp in her moſt eaſtern counties is- 
apable of producing it; and mountain rico has been raiſed by way 
experiment in the new country near the head of the Ohio. 
Tobacco is a ſtaple article of all the Sates, from Georgia as far 
nh as Maryland, including both. Virginia alone, generally ex- 
ted before the revolution, fifty - ſive thouſand hogſheads, weighing. 
j-five millions of pounds; Maryland thirty thouſand hogſheads. 
de Carolinas and Georgia, which raiſed but little of this article bo- 
I fore 
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fore the revolution, have, of late years, produced very large quan, 
tities: and as Virginia and Maryland are turning more of their a, 
tention to the cultivation -of wheat, Indian corn, flax, and bem, 
the Carolinas and Georgia will probably extend the cultivation * 
plant, to which their foil and climate are well ſuited. The foil of 
Kentucky and the Cumberland and Tenneſſee country ſeems alſo ty 
de eminently calculated for the culture of this plant. 

Indigo, of an excellent quality, is produced by North-Carolina, 
South-Carolina, and Georgia. Of this valuable commodity, one mil. 
hon three hundred thouſand pounds weight have been ſhipped from 
the city of Charleſton alone in one year: but this, and the other tw 
articles before mentioned, are raiſed in much leſs proportions in 
North-Carolina than in South-Carolina and Georgia. The uniform 
of the national troops has been heretofore of blue cloth, as alſo of the 
militia in general. Their clergy alſo by their cuſtoms wear this co- 
tour, and it is generally liked among the moſt frugal and moſt expen · 
five people. Theſe circumſtances will no doubt be duly attended to 
in future laws and regulations, and will operate very favourably for 
the indigo planters, without any expenſe to the country. | 
Cotton has been lately adopted as an article of culture in the 
ſouthern States; and as the prices of rice, tobacco, and indigo de 
celine, it muſt be very beneficial to the owners and purchaſers of 
lands in that part of the Union. This article is raiſed with eaſe in 
Spain, every part of which kingdom lies further north than the Cam- 
linas, and in the ſame latitudes as Virginia, Maryland, and the Del. 
ware States. It is alſo raiſed in that part of Aſiatic Turkey which lie 
between Scanderoon and Smyrna, which are in the latitudes of the 


three laſt States. As the inhabitants increaſe very rapidly by erg. (i. 
tion and the courſe of nature, it is certain they cannot procure vod he 
from their own internal reſources in ſufficient quantities. - The U 
owners of cotton plantations may therefore expect a conſtant and great be 
demand for this article, as a ſubſtitute for wool,” beſides its ordir . 
uſes for light goods, | 1 
Tar, pitch, and turpentine are produced in immenſe quantities i 
North-Carolina, which State ſhips more of theſe” articles, part whe 
larly the laſt, than all the reſt of the Union. Tar and pitch are ak be 
in the ſouthern parts of Jerley, and more or leſs in all de, 

States ſouthward of that. of | 
Beſides theſe, myrtle wax, and thoſe two invaluable timbers, 10 


[hve oak and red cedar, are peculiar w the Carolitas and O. 
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and they have Indian corn, hemp, flax, boarde, ſtaves, ſhingles, 
leather, beef, pork, butter, minerals, foſſils, and many other ar- 


and ginſeng from their Indian country. | 

The wheat country of the United States lies in Virginia, Mary- 
hund, Delaware, Pennſylvania, New-Jerſey, and New-York, and 
the weſterninoſt parts of Connecticut, as alſo the weſtern parts of 
the two Carolinas, and probably of Georgia, for their own uſe. The 
character of the American flour is ſo well known, that it is unneceſ- 

ſuy to ſay any thing in commendation of it here. Virginia exported 

before the war eight hundred thouſand buſhels of wheat ; Maryland 
tbove half that quantity. The exports of flour from Pennſylvania. - 


© BY of... 


+. rüh the wheat was equivalent to one million two hundred thouſand 
2 bubels in 1788, and about two millions of buſhels in 1789, which, 
*. however, was a very favourable year. New York exports in flour and 


wheat equivalent to one million of buſhels. In the wheat States are alſo, 
produced great quantities of Indian corn or maize. Virginia formerly 
exported half a million of buſhels per ann, Maryland ſhips a great 
deal of this article, and conſiderable quantities raiſed in Delaware, 
Pennſylvania, New-Jerſey, New-York, and Connecticut, are ex- 
ported; as are the wheat and flour of thoſe five States, from Phila- 
&lphia and New-York, there being little foreign trade from Dela- 
vare or Jerſey ; and the weſtern parts of Connecticut ſhipping with 
le expenſe from the ports on Hudſon's river than thoſe of their own, 
date, 

Hemp and flax are raiſed in very large quantities throughout the 
United States. And though South-Carolina and Georgia produce, 
ls than any other States of theſe two articles, they are capable of 
ad riſing immenſe quantities. Georgia, from the advantage ſhe has in 
tte river Savannah, could produce hemp with the greateſt profit. 
large portions of the new lands of all the States are well ſuited ta 
temp and flax. EN 
Though ſheep are bred in all parts of America, yet the moſt po- 
pulous parts of the middle States, and the eaſtern States. which 
tare been long ſettled, and particularly the latter, are the places 
bete they thrive beſt. In the four eaſtern or New- England States, 
bey form one of the greateſt objecte of the farmer's attention, and 
ae of his ſureſt ſources of profit. The demand for wool, which has 
i lite increaſed exceedingly with the growth of manufactures, will 
_ Wh” <onfiderably to the former handſome: profits of ſheep; and the 
* You, II, 925 P p con- 
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ticles in common with the middle, or eaſtern States; alſo ſkins, furs, Mö 
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conſumption of meat by the manufacturers wilt render them fit 
more beneficial, | ON. | 
Forned or neat cattle are alſo bred in every part of the United 
States, In the weſtern counties of Virginia, the Carolinas, ang 
Georgia, where they have an extenſive range, and mild winters 
without ſnows of any duration, they run at large, and multiply very 
faſt. In the middle States, cattle require more of the care and atten, 
tion they uſually receive in Europe, and they are generally good, 
often very fine. But in the eaſtern States, whoſe principal objed, 
on the land have until lately been paſturage and grazing, cattle ae 
very numerous indeed, and univerſally fine ; cheeſe is, of courſe, 
moſt abundant in thoſe States. No European country can excel the 
United States in the valuable article of ſalt proviſions. Their ex- 
ports of this kind are every day increaſing; as the raifing of cattle 
is peculiarly profitable to farmers, the greater part of whom have 
more land than they can cultivate even with the plough. Barley and 
oats are the productions of every State, though leaſt cultivated to the 
ſouthward, Virginia, however, is turning her attention to barley, 
alſo Maryland, and can raiſe great quantities, 

Maſts, ſpars, . ſtaves, heading, boards, plank, ſcantling, and 
ſquare timber, are found in almoſt all the States: but New-Hanp- 


ſhire, and the adjoining province of Maine, which is connected with N 
Maſſachuſetts, are the two moſt plentiful ſcenes: the ſtock then a 
ſeems almoſt inexhauſtible. In New-York they abound ; and in N 
North-Carolina and Georgia, the pitch- pine plank, and ſcantling 
and oak ſtaves, are excellent, eſpecially in the former. The ſtock | 
of theſe articles on the Cheſapeak and Delaware bays is more er- 2 
hauſted; but yet there is a great deal on the rivers of both for ei- D 
portation, beſides abundance for home conſumption. Conſiderable is 
quantities are alſo brought ro the Charleſton market, but a lary! * 
part of them is from the adjacent States of Georgia and North-C# 
rolina, When their internal navigation ſhall be improved, Soul q 
Carolina will open new ſources of theſe articles. 4 | 
Pot and pearl aſhes, have become very valuable articles to tb * 
land- holders. and merchants of the United States; but their in A 
| AT IT 
portance was unknown twenty years ago. A ſingle fact will illuſt tet 
the wealth that may be acquired by this manufacture. The mo | ” 
Maſſachuſetts, which has been ſettled twice as long as the other dt N 
on a medium, which contains about a fiftieth part of the territory ly | 


| the United States, which is among the moſt populous of them, = 
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conſequently muſt have far leſs wood to ſpare than many other parts 
of the Union, has nevertheleſs ſhipped two hundred thouſand dollars 
worth of theſe two articles in a year, New-England and New-York 
have derived great advantage from their attention to pot and pearl 
aſhes; but it has hitherto been made in very inconſiderable quantities in 
the States to the ſouthward of them: in moſt of them it has been en- 
tirely overlooked. Ne- ſerſey and Delaware have more foreſts than 
Maſſachuſetts ; and as there is no part of. either of thoſe States that 
lies twenty-five miles from navigable water, they may venture to ex- 
pend their wood, and to depend upon coal. In the other fix States, 
which lie ſouth of Hudſon's river, the materials for pot aſh are im- 
nenſe, as alſo in the State of New-York. 

Agrand dependence of the eaſtern States is their valuabie fiſheries : 
a detail of theſe is unneceſſary. It is ſufficient to ſay, that with a 
ſmall exception in favour of New-York, the whole great ſea fiſhery 
of the United States is carried on by New-England ; and it is in 
a variety of ways highly beneficial to their landed and manufacturing 


4 


1 


as inte reſts. | 

10 Iron is abundant throughout the Union, excepting New- England 
* and the Delaware State, though the former are not deſtitute of it, 
ry and the latter can draw it as conveniently from the other States on 
* the Delaware river, as if it were in her own bowels. Virginia is 
| in the State moſt pregnant with minerals and foſſils of any in the 
1 Union. 


ht Deer ſkins and a variety of furs are obtained by all the States from 
the Indian country, either directly or through the medium of their 
neighbours. Hitherto they have been exported in large quantities ; 
"able but from the rapid progreſs of American manufactures, that exporta- 
ton muſt diminiſh, . 5 a 

The article of pork, ſo important in navigation and trade, merits 
particular notice. The plenty of maſt or nuts of the oak and beech, 
n ſome places, and of Indian corn every where, occaſions it tobe 
ery fine and abundant. To names among them are pre- eminent, 
burlington and Connecticut; the firſt of which is generally given to 
be pork of Pennſylvania, and the middle and northern parts of Jerſey ; - 
te ſecond is the quality of all the pork north of Jerſey. It may be 
lafely affirmed, that they are fully equal to the pork of Ireland and 
Fritany, and much cheaper. | 

Cider can be produced with eaſe in conſiderable quantities, from 
Virginia incluſive, to the moſt northern States, as alſo in the weſtern 
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country of the Carolinas and Georgia; but New-Jerſey and New. 
England have hitherto paid moſt attention to this drink. An exqui- 
fite brandy is diſtilled from the extenſive peach orchards, which grow 
vpon the numerous rivers of the Cheſapeak, and in parts of Pennſyl- 
vania, and may be made in the greater part of the country. 
Silk has been attempted with ſucceſs in the ſouthernmoſt States, ſo 
far as due attention was paid to it; but is not well ſuited to the na. 
ture of their labourers, who, being blacks, are not careful or ſkilful; 
and there are many other objects of more importance and profit ig 
the agriculture of thoſe fertile States. In Connecticut, where there 
is a ſenſible and careful white population, and where land is compæ 
ratively ſcarce and dear, it is found to be practicable and beneficial, 
A project to extend the white Italian mulberry tree over all the States 
has been formed, by ſome perſevering individuals. acquainted with 
the propagation of them. A great part of Connecticut is already 
ſupplied. An extenſive nurſery has been eſtabliſhed near Philadel 
phia ; another at Princeton in New- Jerſey; and two more are at thi 
time commenced on New-York and Long-Iſlands, 
Rye is produced generally through all the States north of the Cx 
rolinas, and in the weſtern parts of the three ſouthern States. But 
the detail of American productions, and the parts in which they molt 
abound, would be very long. It will therefore be ſufficient to {ay 
that in addition to the above capital articles, the United States pro- 
duce or contain, flax-ſeed, ſpelts, lime-ftone, alum, faltpetre, Je, 
copper, coal, free-ſtone, marble, ſtone for wares, potters' clay, brick 
clay, a variety of ſhip-timber, ſhingles, holly, beech, poplar, curl 
maple, black walnut, wild cherry, and other woods ſuitable for c. 
binet-makers, ſhingles of cedar and cypreſs, myrtle-wax, bees · van 
butter, tallow, hides, leather, tanners' bark, maple ſugar, bop, 
muſtard ſeed, potatoes, and all the other principal vegetables; 
apples, and all the other principal fruits; clover, and all the other 
principal graſſes. On the ſubject of their productions it is onhy 
neceſſary to add, that they muſt be numerous, diverſified, 1 
extremely valuable, as the various parts of their country lie i 
the ſame latitude as Spain, Portugal, the middle and ſouthero pi 
vinces of France, the fertile iſland of Sicily, and the greater part © 
Italy, European and Afiatic Turkey, and the kingdom of Chi 
. which maintains by its own agricuiture more people than any Coult 
3 | Fro! 
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From theſe few obſervations we may form ſome idea of the advan- 
tages which the United States poſſeſs over moſt European countries 
in theſe reſpects; it may be truly ſaid, that there is not a luxury of 
nature but their ſoil is capable of yielding, and which the climate in 
one part or other of their territory would not bring to perfeCtion. 
They can cultivate with eaſe every raw material for different manu- 
faftures which the ſurface of the earth yields, and its bowels yield 
them every neceſſary metal and foſſil. 

Connected with this, we may mention another e whick 
the States poſſeſs; this is the eaſe with which the produce of one 
State may be conveyed, by water, to another, with a very trivial addi- 
tion of expenſe. There is in this reſpect a ſtriking difference between 
the navigable waters of the United States and thoſe of any country in 
the old world. The Elbe is the only river in Europe which will permit 
a ſea veſiel to fail up it for fo great a length as ſeventy miles. The 
Hudſon's, or North river, between the States of New-York and 
New-ſerſey, is navigated by ſea veſſels one hundred and eighty miles 
from the ocean; the Delaware, between Pennſylvania, New-Jerley, 
and the Delaware State, one hundred and fixty miles; the Poto- 
mack, between Virginia and Maryland, three hundred miles ; and 
there are ſeveral other rivers, bays, and ſounds, of extenſive naviga- 
tion, far exceeding the great river Elbe. The inland boatable waters 
and lakes are equally numerous and great. 

When we conſider theſe, and extend our ideas to the different- 
canals already formed, and ſtill forming, by which the moſt impor+ 
tant rivers are, or will be united, we may venture to aſſert, that no 
country in Europe does, or poſſibly can poſſeſs ſo completely the ads 
vintages of inland navigation; by this the extremes of the confede- 
racy will become intimately united and acquainted with each other, 
and each State will reap from the produce of the whole nearly the 


etablcs ; 


he other lame advantage as though it poſſeſſed every reſource within itſelf ; in- 
is onlf ied, no doubt can by a reflecting mind be entertained, but that the 
ied, ma tine is near when a communication by water will be opened with 
ry lie i ciery part of the Union. 
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In a country thus circumſtanced, producing the great raw ma- 
terials for manufactures, and poſſeſſing unlimited powers, by water 
and reſources of fuel, ſubject alſo to heavy charges upon the impor- 
taticn of foreign fabrics, to neglect manufactures would have been 
moſt criminal. Theſe i important ideas have taken full poſſeſſion of 
we American mind. The theory is now every where and i in 
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New-England, Pennſylvania, and ſeveral other States, the praftice has 
been taken up with confiderable ſpirit and very extenſively purſued, 


Tbeſe are but a few of the advantages America poſſeſſes over the | 


different nations in Europe, but they are ſuch as have laid the foun- 
dation of her preſent, and which inſure her future proſperity, 

We ſhall now proceed to ſtate as briefly as poſſible the proſpet; 
and advantages which the European ſettler has almoſt the certainty 
of realizing, 
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OF /THE 
PROSPECTS AND ADVANTAGES - 


OF AN 


EUROPEAN SETTLER 
IN THE UNITED STATES. x . 


BrrogE we enter on this part of the work, we wiſh to premiſe to 
the reader that we ſhall proceed with caution. The numbers that 
have emigrated to America from this country have already awakened 
the fears of ſome, and the envy of others; and ſome who appear 
conſcious of the conſequences that muſt follow from a ſpirit of emi- 
gation, have thought it their duty to ſtep forward, and by magni- 
hing trifling difficulties into inſurmountable obſtacles, attempt to put 
a ſtop to a ſyſtem, which, though its effects are flow, are not the leſs furs 
in weakening the ſtrength and reſources of the European counties. 
Hence flight ſkirmiſhes with the Indians have been magnified to the 
moſt tremendous battles. The reſiſtance of a ſmall portion of per- 
ſons to the levying of a tax in one or two States has been worked up _ 
to a univerſal rebellion throughout the Union. A fever raging at . 
Philadelphia for a ſhort period, and which is now admitted to have 

originated in the expoſure of damaged coffee, has been held forth as a 

proof of an unhealthy climate throughout the States; and the intem- 

berate zeal of a few individuals has been conſidered a ſufficient proof 

that the whole body of Americans are averſe to the fins and 


temperate conduct of their government. The i ö 
the public mind by theſe means have receivetf | 552 . 
from a few individuals, who, like the ſpies ſent to view ag land N 


Canaan, have, through idleneſs, or attachment to European diſipa- 
ton, caſt away the cluſters of grapes, and returned with an evil IQe 
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port of the land. If we credit thoſe, the United States are ruined... 

trade is bad every thing is dear all is confuſion the people ſlaves 

and the United States unable to furniſh employment or ſupport to 
_ thoſe who wiſh there to take up their reſidence. Theſe, and almoſt 

ten thouſand other evils are conveyed to us through the medium 
| of letters inſerted in the daily papers dated from different parts of 
4 America, but which carry with them internal evidence of being the 
> production of hireling ſcribblers, employed for the purpoſe of mil. 

leading the unthinking mind. 

In order therefore to follow this ſubject through all its connec. 
tions, and to ſet the proſpects of an European ſettler in a clear point 
of view, it will be neceſſary to proceed in the inquiry under fome 
kind of ſyſtem, that its different parts may ſtand clear and diſtin, 
and yet form one connected whole. As an introductory part it may 
therefore be neceſſary to rectify ſome miſtaken notions of Europeans 

. e the American States. 


MISTAKEN NOTIONS OF PUROPEANS. 


| Many perſons in Europe appear to have formed miſtaken ideas and 
5 expectations of what is to be obtained in America; it may therefore 
be uſeful, and prevent inconvenient, expenſive, and fruitleſs re 
movals and voyages of improper per ſons, to give ſome clear and truer 
notions of that part of the world than appear to have hitherto pre- 
vailed, 
It is imagined « numbers, that the inhabitarits of North-America 
are rich, capable of rewarding, and diſpoſed to reward all ſorts of 
ingenuity ; that they are at the ſame time in a great degree ignorant 
of all the ſciences ; and conſequently that ſtrangers poſſeſſing talents 
in the belles lettres, fine arts, &c. muſt be highly eſteemed, and fo 
well paid as to become eaſily rich themſelves ; that there are alſo 
abundance of profitable offices to be diſpoſed of, which the natives are 
not qualified to fill; and that having few perſons of family among 
them, ſtrangers of birth muſt be greatly reſpected, and of courſe eafily 
obtain the beſt of thoſe offices, which will make all their fortunes; 
that the governments too, to encourage emigrations from Europe, 
not only often pay the expenſe of perſonal tranſportation, but give 
lands gratis to ſtrangers, with negroes to work for them, utenſils of 
huſbandry, and ſtocks of cattle. Theſe are, in the general, wild ima · 
| ginations ; and thoſe who go to America with expectations founded 
W them, will ſurely find themſelves diſappointed, 


The 


1 


happy mediocrity that 1 | 
{oi and few tenants z moſt people cultivate their own lands, or follow 
fone handicraft or-merchandiſe;- very few are rich enough to live idly 


as before obſerved, a general 
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for paintings, ſtatues, architecture, and the other works bf art that are 
more curious than uſrful. Hence the natural geniuſes that have ariſen 
in America, with ſugh talente, have in general quitted that connery 


that letters and mathematical knowledgeare ĩn eſteem there, but they 
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upon their rents or neomes, or to pay the high prices given in Europe 


for Europe, where they can be more ſuitably! rewirded; it ib true 


already exiſting numerous colleges or univerſities, for the moſt part 


Theſe educate way of their youth in the: hanguages, and thoſe [ei- 
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aorant independence, if he has hot a ſufficient eſlate, ought to have ſome 


alens WIN brofefnon, calling, trade, or farm, whereby he may hotieſtly ſub- 
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port of the land. If we credit thoſe, the United States are ruined... 
trade is bad---every thing is dear---all is confuſion---the people ſlaves 
---and the United States unable to furniſh employment or ſupport to 
_ thoſe who wiſh there to take up their reſidence. Theſe, and almoſt 
ten thouſand other evils are conveyed to us through the medium 
of letters inſerted in the daily papers dated from different parts of 
America, but which carry with them internal evidence of being the 
production of hireling ſcribblers, employed for the purpoſe of mi. 
leading the unthinking mind. 

In order therefore to follow this ſubje& through all its connec. 
tions, and to ſet the proſpects of an European ſettler in a clear point 
of view, it will be neceflary to proceed in the inquiry under ſome 
kind of ſyſtem, that its different parts may ſtand clear and diſtinct, 
and yet form one connected whole. As an introductory part it may 
therefore be neceſſary to rectify ſome miſtaken notions of Europeans 
reſpecting the American States. | 


MISTAKEN NOTIONS OF EUROPEANS. 


Many perſons in Europe appear to have formed miſtaken ideas and 
- expectations of what is to be obtained in America; it may therefore 
be uſeful, and prevent inconvenient, expenſive, and fruitleſs re- 
movals and voyages of improper perſons, to give ſome clear and truer 
notions of that part of the world than appear to have hitherto pre- 
vailed. 

It is imagined by numbers, that the inhabitants of North - America 
are rich, capable of rewarding, and diſpoſed to reward all ſorts of 
ingenuity; that they are at the ſame time in a great degree ignorant 
of all the ſciences; and conſequently that ſtrangers poſſeſſing talents 
in the belles lettres, ſine arts, &c. muſt be highly eſteemed, and ſo 
well paid as to become eaſily rich themſelves; that there are allo 
abundance of profitable offices to be diſpoſed of, which the natives are 
not qualified to fill ; and that having few perſons of family among 
them, ſtrangers of birth muſt be greatly reſpected, and of courſe eafily 
obtain the beſt of thoſe offices, which will make all their fortunes; 
that the governments too, to encourage emigrations from Europe, 
not only oſten pay the expenſe of perſonal tranſportation, but give 
lands gratis to ſtrangers, with negroes to work for them, utenſils of 
huſbandry, and ſtocks of cattle. Theſe are, in the general, wild ima. 
ginations ; and thoſe who go to America with expectations founded 


upon them, will ſurely find themſelves diſappointed, 
. The 


deſcription of the poor of Europe, there are alſo very few that in Eu- 
rope would be called rich.  Triifffather, as before obſerved, a general 
happy mediocrity that prevails.MPhere are few great proprietors of the 
foil, and few tenants ; moſt-people cultivate their own lands, or follow 
{ane handicraft or merchandiſe; very few are rich enough to live idly 
upon their rents or incomes, or to pay the high prices given in Europe 
for paintings, ſtatues, architecture, and the other works of art that are 
niore curious than uſeful, Hence the natural geniuſes that have ariſen 
in America, with ſuch talents, have in general-quitted that conntry 


that letters and mathematical knowledge are in eſteem there, but they 
zre at the ſame time more common than is apprebended ; chere being 
aready exiſting numerous colleges or univerfities, for the moſt part 
furniſhed with learned profeſſors, beſides anumber of ſmaller academies. 
Theſe educate many of their youth in the languages, and thoſe ſci- 
ences that qualify men for the profeffion of divinity, law, and phyſic. 
Strangers, indeed, are by no means excluded from exerciſing thoſe 


them an almoſt certainty of employ, which they have in common 
with the natives. Of civil offices or employments there are few; no 
ſuperfluous ones as in Europe; and it is a rule eſtabliſhed in ſome of the 
dates, that no office ſhould be ſo profitable as to make it deſirable for 


runs expreſely in theſe words: © As every freeman, to preſerve his 
independence, if he has hot a ſufficient eſlate, ought to have ſome 
* profeſſion, calling, trade, or farm, whereby he may honeſtly ſub- 
"liſt, there can be no neceſſity for, nor uſe in eſtabliſhing offices of 
* profit ; the uſual effects of which are dependence and ſervility, un- 
deeoming freemen in the poſſeſſors and expectants, faction, con- 
"tention, corruption and diſorder among the people. Wherefore, 

"whenever an office, through increaſe of fees or otherwiſe, becomes 
"ſo profitable as to occaſion many to apply for it, the profits _ 
"tobe leſſened by the legiſlature.” 

Theſe ideas provalling more or leſs in all the United States, it can- 
ut be worth any man's whyle to expatriate himſelf in hopes of ob- 
taining a profitable civil office in America ; ; and as to military offices, 


tional militia, Much leſs is it adviſeable for a perſon to go thither 
rio has no other quality to recommend him than his birth. In 
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profeſſions; and the quick increaſe of inhabitants every where gives 
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Europe it has, indeed, its value; but it is a commodity that catinot 
be carried to a worſe market than to that of America, where people 
do not inquire concerning a hat is he or, Who is be? but 
What can be do? If he has any art he is welcome; and if he 
exerciſes it, and behaves well, he will be reſpected by all that know 
him: but a mere man of quality, who on that account wants to live 
upon the public, by ſome office or ſalary, will be deſpiſed and di. 
regarded. The huſbandman is in honour there, and even the me. 
chanic, becauſe their employments are uſeful. The people have x 
ſaying, that . God Almighty is himſelf a mechanic, the greatek 

in the univerſe:“ and a man is reſpected and admired more for the 
variety, ingenuity and utility of his handyworks, than for the anti- 

| quity of his family. They are pleaſed with the obſervation of 4 
negro, and frequently mention it, that © Boccarorra (meaning the 
white man). make de black man workee, make de horſe workee, 
make de ox workee, make ebery ting workee, only de hog, He de 
hog, no workee; he eat, he drink, he walk about, he go to ſleep 

when he pleaſe, he 1ibb like a gentleman.” According to theſe opinion 
of the Americans, one of them would think himſelf more obliged 
to a genealogiſt, who could prove for him, that his anceſtors and 
relations, for ten generations, had been ploughmen, ſmiths, car 
penters, turners, weavers, tanners, or fſhoemakers, and conſe - 
quently, that they were uſeful members of ſociety ; than if he could 

only prove that they were gentlemen, doing nothing of value, but 
living idly on the labour of others, mere fruges conſumere nati,* and 
otherwiſe good for nothing, till, by their death, their eſtates, like ti 
carcaſe of the negro's gentleman-hog, come to be cut up. 
With regard to encouragements to ſtrangers from the American po- 

vernment, they are really only what are derived from 600D Laws A 

GENUINE LIBERTY. Strangers are welcome becauſe there is room 

enough for them all, and therefore the old inhabitants are not je- 

lous of them; the laws protect them ſufficiently, ſo that they hare 
no need of the patronage of great men; and every one will enjoj 
ſecurely the profits of his induſtry, But, if he does not bring? 
fortune with him, he muſt work and be induftrious if he gains one. 

One or two yearg-#eftdence give him all the rights of a citizen; bu 

the government does not at preſent, whatever it REN have done in 
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former times, hire people to become ſettlers, by paying their paſ- 
ſages, giving land, negroes, utenſils, ſtock or any other kind of emo-- 
lument whatſoever. In ſhort, America is a land of labour, and by 
no means what the Engliſh call Lubberland, and the French, Pays de 
89 WH | : 

Thoſe who defire to'underſtand the ſtate of government in Ame- 
rica, ſhould read the conſtitutions of the ſeveral States, and the ar- 
ticles of confederation that bind the whole together for general pur- 
poſes, under the direction of one aſſembly called the Congreſs. Theſe 
conſtitutions we have for the moſt part given at length, in our ac- 
count of the different States in the Union ; and where that is not 
done, the reader may reſt aſſured there is no material variation. 
Theſe conſtitutions convey, in the cleareſt manner, the principles 
and practice of the American government, and furniſh a body of 
political information ſcarcely to be found in any other compoſitions. 


MOTIVES TO EMIGRATION. ; 

If the above obſervations are conſidered as true, it may naturally 
be aſked, WHAT ARE THE GENERAL INDUCEMENTS TO QUIT 
EUROPE FOR THE PURPOSE OF SETTLING IN AMERICA ? 

To this query we ſhall, without heſitation, reply, that the firſt 
and principal inducement 'to an European to quit his native 
country for America, is THE TOTAL ABSENCE OF ANXIETY RE- 
SPECTING THE PUTURE SUCCESS OF A FAMILY, There is little 
fault to find with the government of America, either in principle or. 
in practice; they have very few taxes to pay, and thoſe are of ac» 
knowledged neceſſity, and moderate in amount: they have no ani» 
mofities about religion; it is a ſubje& about which no queſtions are 
aked : they have few reſpecting political men or political meaſures : 
the preſent irritation of men's minds in Great-Britain,. and the diſ- 
cordant ſtate of ſociety on political accounts, is not known there, 
The government is the government or Tus PEOPLE, and von THE 
PEOPLE, There are no tythes nor game laws; and exciſe laws upon 
ſpirits only, and fimilar to the Britiſh only in name. There are no 
men of great rank, nor many of great riches. Nor have the rich 
there the power of oppreſſing the leſs rich, for, as we have before 
obſerved, poverty, ſuch as is common in Great. Britain, is almoſt 
unknown ; nor are their ſtreets crowded with beggars ; Mr. Cooper 
obſerves, he ſaw but one only while he was there, and that was an 
Logliunan. You ſee no where in America the diſguſting and me- 

Qqa lancholy 
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lancholy contraſt, fo common in Europe, of vice, and filth, and 
and wretchedneſs, in the immediate neighbourhood of the moſt wan. 
ton extravagance, and the moſt uſeleſs and luxurious parade. Nor 
are the common people ſo depraved as in Great-Britain, Quarrels 
are uncommon, and boxing matches unknown in their ſtreets. They, 
have. no military to keep the people in awe, nor hired. ſpies and 
informers to, pierce the inmoſt receſſes of ſociety, and to call forth 
one part of a family againſt another; thus deſtroying, domeſtic quiet 
and public happineſs. Robberies are very rare. There was not a bur. 
glary in Philadelphia during the fever there, though no one ſtaid in 
the town who could leave it. All theſe are real advantages; but 
great as they are, they do not weigh with us ſo much as the ſingle 
conſideration firſt mentioned. 

In England the young man flies to proſtitution, for fear of the ex. 
penſe of a family eſtabliſhment, and the, more than probable, extra, 
vagance of a wife; celibacy is a part of prudence; it is openly 
commended, and as ſteadily practiſed as the voice of nature will al 
low. The married man, whoſe paſſions have been ſtronger, whoſe 
morals have been leſs callous, or whoſe intereſt has furniſhed-motives 
to matrimony, doubts whether each child be not a misfortune, and 
looks upon his offspring with a melancholy kind of aſſection, that 
embitters ſome of the otherwiſe moſt pleaſurable moments of his life, 
There are exceptions to this from great ſucceſs in the purſuits of the 
father; there are exceptions from ſtronger degrees of parental al- 
fection; and the more ſanguine look forward with ſtronger hope: 
but we have ſeen too much not to be ſatisfied of the perfect truth of 
this gencral poſition, We do not care what may be the fituation in 
life of the parents, or the rank to which they belong; from the l. 
bourer at fix or ſeven ſhillings per week, and many thouſands of 
ſuch there. are in Great-Britain, to the peer of twenty-five thouſand 
pounds per annum, through many intermediate ranks, we have had 
too frequent occaſion to obſerve this melancholy fact. 
In the former inſtance, the labourer conſoles himſelf, with tears 
in his eyes, for the loſs of his children, becauſe he bas one or more 
44% to. provide for; and in the ſecond inſtance. his lordſhip xetrenches 
his pleaſures becauſe. be has a large family, 
In America, particularly out of the large towns, no man of mode 
rate deſires feels anxious about a family. In the country, where the 

maſs of the people dwell, every man feels the increaſe of his fami) 
to be the increaſe of his riches: and no farmer 8 
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facility of providing for his children as comfortably as they have 
lived, where land is ſo cheap and ſo fertile, where ſociety is ſo much 
on an equality, and where the prodigious increaſe of population, 
{om natural and accidental cauſes, and the improving ſtate of every 
part of the country, furniſhes a market for whatever ſuperfluous pro- 
duce he chuſes to raiſe, without preſenting inceſſantly that tempta- 
tion to artificial expenſe and extravagant ere * common 
and ſo ruinous in European countries. 

In Great-Britain, PERPETUAL EXERTION, INCESSANT, UNRE» 
REMITTING INDUSTRY, DAILY DEPRIVATION OF THE COM» 
roxTs OF LIFE, and anxious attention to minute frugality, are al- 
moſt jncumbent on a man of moderate fortune, and in the middle 
claſs of life: and the probabilities of ultimate ſucceſs are certainly 
zgainſt a large family. In England, no man has a right, calculating 
ypon the common chances, to expect that five or fix children ſhall 
al ſucceed, however virtuous or induſtrious they may be. 

In America it is otherwiſe; you may reaſonably reckon upon a. 
comfortable ſettlement, according to your ſituation in life, for every 
part of a family, howeyer numerous. There is nothing in Eu- 
ropean countries equivalent to the taking off this weight upon the 
mind of a father of a family. It is felt in the occurrences of every 
dy. Mr. Cooper remarks, he has ſeen with pleaſure the coun- 
ſenance of an European emigrant, in America, brighten up on this © 
very comfortable reflection; a reflection which conſoles even for 
loſs of friends, and exile from a native country. | 

To perſons in genteel life, and of the claſs which we call men of 
fortune, nearly the ſame difficulties occur: with us every rank treads 
o cloſe on the heels of the rank above it, that an exce/s of expen/e 
gbove income, is general; and perhaps the difficulties of a family are 
ſill greater in the claſs laſt mentioned. Temptations to unneceſſary 
expenſe, owing to the numerous gradations of rank in England, are 
perpetual, and almoſt unconquerable. With the Americans, man 
8 more equitably appreciated; he is eſtimated more at what he is, 
ad leſs at what he /zems. Something like European manners, and 
lonething of the ill effect of inequality of riches, may indeed be 
bund in the great towns of America, but nothing like what an in- 
tabitant of the old country experiences ; and the maſs of the people 
America are nearly untainted. ' Hence the freedom from artificial 


prerty, and the univerſal diffuſion of the common comforts and 
{aureutencies of life. 


In 
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- In England, if a man has been pecuniarily unfortunate, the eagee 
| crowd preſs on and trample over him, and, once down, be is kept 
down. In America, a falſe ſtep is not irretrievable, there is room to 
get up again; and the leſs unfortunate tumbler looks round at 
leiſure, and without diſnmy, for ſome more profitable path to be 
purſued. In England, every employment is full, we are preſſed and 
elbowed on all fides: in America, every employment has room for 
induſtry, and for many years almoſt every ſpecies of induſtry muſt be 
ſucceſsful, In fine,” America is a rifing country, but there is cauſe to 
fear, that moſt of the European countries are going faſt to ruin and 
decay. 

In America, the expenſes of the government are very much le, 

in proportion to wealth and numbers, than thoſe of any nation in 
Europe. 
There is no land tax among the national revenues, nor is there 
any interior tax, or exciſe upon food, drink, fuel, lights, or any 
native or foreign manufacture, or native or foreign production, ex- 
cept a duty of about four pence ſterling upon domeſtic diſtilled 
ſpirits. The greateſt part of the public burdeas are paid by an im- 
port duty on foreign goods, which being drawn back on exports 
tion, it remains only on what is actually uſed, and is in that view the 
loweſt in the world. In England, there is ſcarce an article that an 
mdividual can eat, drink or wear, but what is taxed double, treble, 
and ſometimes more than what was its original intrinſic value. 

Trade has been encouraged by a drawback of all the import duty 
on foreign goods, when they are exported, excepting only a very 
few commodities of a particular nature, which are not defired to be 
much imported into, or conſumed in, the United States. 

A national mint is eſtabliſhed under the direction of the ableſ 
practical man in the arts and ſciences which America affords, Da- 
vi RITTENHOUSE. It is provided by law, that the purity and in- 
trinſic value of the filver coins thall be equal to that of Spain, and 
of the gold coins to thoſe of the ſtricteſt European nations. The 
government of the United States foregoes all profit from the coinage; 
this is certainly an honeſt, a politic and wholeſome forbearance, bu 
mung 9s GIS. 

| The banks eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral cities of Philadelphia, Neu 
York, Boſton, Baltimore, Charleſton, Alexandria, &c.. divide a 
of ſeven and a half to eight and a half per cent. — — 


More might be ſaid with truth. 
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fent; which is paid half-yearly, The intereſt of the public debt of 
the United States is paid every quarter of a year with a punctuality 
abſolute and perfect. There wann in the funds aud 
banks. K 

The ſhip-building of the United 6 the nite 
ever ſince the revolution; it was greater in the year 1793 than in 
any former year fince the ſettlement of the country, and it is greater 
in the current year than it was in the laſt. Generally ſpeaking, the 
art of ſhip-building: was never ſo well underſtood, never fo well exe- 
cuted, nor was there ever a time when fo. many of the manufac- 
tures requiſite for the furniture, tackle, apparel, and arming of veſ- 
ſels, were made in the United States. 

The value of the manufactures of the United States is certainly 
greater than double the value of their exports in native commodities, 
and much greater than the groſs value of all their imports, including 
the value of goods exported again. 

| Theſe manufactures confiſt generally of articles of comfort, uti. 
ity and neceſſity. Articles of luxury, elegance and ſhew, are not 
manufactured in America, excepting a few kinds. Manufactures in 
general have increaſed very rapidly ſince the commencement of the 
revolution war, and particularly in the laſt five years.“ 1 

The exports of the United States have increaſed in the laſt three 
years from fourteen to twenty per cent. Theſe exports conſiſt, in 
a great degree, of the moſt neceſſary food of man, of working ani- 
mals, and of raw materials, applicable to manufactures of the mo 
general utility and conſumption. || 

The exports of the United States are fix times the amount of the 
national taxes and duties; and the amount of the outward freight of 
the ſhips and veſſels of the United States, at this time, is probably 
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* Houſhold manufactures are carried on within the families of almoſt all the far- 
mers and planters, and of a great proportion of the inhabirants of the villages and 
towns, This practice is increaſing under the animating influences of private intereſt 
aud public ſpirit, 

+ Ia the three years ending Sept. 30, 1793, they increaſed from eighteen millions 
ad one quarter to twenty-fix millions of dollars, 

|| There is not any duty upon the exportation of the produce of the earth, nor can 
luch duty be impoſed on 'any exported commodities, but the exportation of produce 
My be ſuſpended or prohibited in caſes of neceſlity or policy. 

Produce and all other merchandiſe may be freely exported in the ſhips nnd elle 
Al nations, not being alien enemies, without diſcrimination. 


2 more. 
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freight is conſiderable. The earnings of the fiſhing veſſels, in lieu of 
freight, are alſo confiderable. But n | 
in value than both the laſt. - 

All ſhips and veſſels depart from the United States; Fully laden 


enxgepting a part of the Eaſt-India traders; and a large quantity of 


tonnage is employed in the coaſting trade ; mn 
tity in the cod and whale fiſheries. 1 na 

Tune imports of the United States are leſs in/ediedhen 0 
ports, deducting the outward freights of their on ſhips, which are 
returned in goods, the nett ſales of their ſhips to foreigners, and the 
property imported by migrators from foreign countries. 

The very great proportion of the imports, which-conſiſts of ma- 
nufactures from raw materials, which America can produce, affords 
conſtant and inviting opportunities to leſſen the balance againſt the 
United States in their trade with foreign countries, holds out a cer- 
zain home market. to ſkilful and induſtrious manufacturers in Ame- 
rice, ant] gives the moſt flattering expeclatious to the landbolder 
and farmer, of a very increaſing A I in 1wbich 
be cannot be deceived,* a 

Their imports have not been e eee 
of their population and wealth. The reaſon is clear, viz. the conflant 
introduction of new branches of ——— thenjelns and a 
great exitnſion of the oi branches. 4 
Their imports for conſumption are end ee 
a IS pap than unn _ e 
ee 

The e of the-United States Foe almoſt * bo exhibit 
certain. articles of naval and military ſupply, and others of the 
greateſt utility and conſumption, owing alſo to e ſame #20 cauſes. 

Their imports conſiſt but in a ſmall degree of neceſſaries, in 2 
great degree of articles of comfortable accommodations, and in 
ſome degree of luxuries ; but their exports conſiſt chiefly of prime 
neceſſaries, of the utmoſt importance to Europeans, with ſome ar- 
ticles of mere comfort and utility, and ſome of luxury. The fol- 
lowing will be found to be the quantities of ſome of the principal 
articles of exportation from the United Kaen, dig, the year end- 
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sss Bulhels of grain and pulſe, principal vheat, India 
corn, rye, beans and peas. | | 

4,752 Ra Weed onde de hogs rol e, 0 
40953 Barrels of flour, meal, biſcuit and rice, des wider 

various e eee eee . 

146,909 Barrels of tar, pitch; turpentine and rofin, © 

116,803 Barrels of beef, pork, mutton, ſauſages, oyſters, rr 

&c. reducing caſks of various On OY 
beef and pork barrels, 

s Barrels of dried and —_— iſh, reducing them to bn 

rels of the fame ze. | | 

948,115 Gallons of ſpirits, diſtilled in the United States: * 10 

7823 Tons, 12 cwts. and 141b. of pot and rn aſhes, Em Ks 
112,428 Hogfheads of tobacco. 
$0,646,861 Feet of boards, plank and ſcantling, 
19,3914 Tons of timber. | 
18,374 Pieces of timber. | + 
1,080 Cedar and oak ſhip knees. Sade 
11,693,863 Shingles, ge 
1,760,702 Staves and hops. | 
191 Frames of houſes, ane 
73318 Oarz, rafters for oars, and hand-ſpikes , 
48,869 Shook or kriock-down caſks. 
$2,381 Hopſheads of flax ſeed. 

The exports of the year of which the above are a pen e 
tv twenty-one millions of dollars; but the exports of the next fol- 
lowing year, ending on September 30, 1793, amounted to five mil 
loans more, being twenty+fix millions of dollars. Provifions and 
u materials have greatly increaſed. Of Hour alone there were 
Upped one million and thirteen thouſand of raſks. 

The imports of the United States are now generally brought di- 
rely, and not circuitouſly, from the countries which produced or 
nanufaftured them. China, India Proper, the iſles of Bourbon and 
Mauritius, Good Hope, the ſouthern ſettlements of America and the 
Veſt-Indies, the Wine iſlands, and the countries on the Mediters 
mean and Baltic ſeas, Great-Britain and Ireland, France, the Ne- 
lterlands and Germany, Spain and Portugal. | 

Thus their commerce is diverſified and proſperous, and conſiſts in 
wporting for their own conſumption, and for exportation, in the ex» 
ting, the coaſting and inland trades, the Indian trade, manufac» 

Vor. II. Rr tures, 
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tures, ſhipping, the fiſheries, banking, and inſurances on tip 
cargoes, and houſes. There is no branch of commerce, foreign e or 
domeſtic, in which every diſtrict, city, poft and Webridual | is not 
equally entitled to be intereſted. * 

The commanders and other officers 2 Sie deemed 

ſkilful and judicious ; from which cauſe, combined with the good- 

| neſsof their ſhips and of their equipment, inſurances upon their veſſels 

are generally made in Europe, upon the moſt favourable terms, 

compared with the n riſques on board of the veſſels of 
other nations, 

The lawful intereſt of money is ſix per cent. per annum, in wol 
of the States; in a few it is ſeven per cent.; in one it is five per 

The poor taxes in the United States are very ſmall, owing to thi 
facility with which every man and woman, and every child, who ii 
old enough to do the lighteſt work, can procure a comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence. The induſtrious poor, if frugal and ſober, * Place 
themſelves in a few years above want. 

Horſes and cattle, and other uſeful beaſts, imported for breeding 
are exempted by law from the import duty. 

The clothes, books, houſhold furniture, and the ole. or imple- 
nents of their trade or profeſſion, brought by emigrators to Ame- 
rica, are exempted from the import duty, and they may begin their 
commerce, manufactures, trades or agriculture, on the day of their 
arrival, upon the ſame footing as a native citizen; and there is no 
greater nor other tax upon foreigners or their property | in the United 
States, than upon native citizens. | 

Almoſt every known Chriſtian ha exiſts i in — United States 

as alſo the Hebrew church. There has not been a diſpute between 
any two ſects or churches fince the reyolution. There are no tythes; 
marriage and burial fees, glebes, land rents, pew rents, monies : 
intereſt and voluntary contributions, are the principal means of ſu 
Porting the clergy. Many of them are alſo profeſſors and teachers 1 
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* T be. ſlave trade is aboliſhed, and Ame ican citizens conget lawfully be emplcy 
therein, and in ſotne inſtances negroe Mlavery ; ; in others they have adopted efficacius 
meaſures for its certain, but gradual abolition. The importation of ſlaves is diſcoot! 
nued, and can never be renewed, ſo as to interrupt the repoſe of Africa, ot 
the tranquillity of the United States. The ſteady uſe of efficacious alternatives is pe 
ferred to the immediate application of more ſtrong remedies, in a cale of ſo much 1 
mentary and intrinſic importance. | 

- aI 


„ 


he univerſities, colleges; academies and ſchools, for which intereſt- 
ing ſtations, pious and learned miniſters of religion are deemed pecu- 

larly ſuitable. There is no proviſion in the Epiſcopal, Preſbyterian, . 
or Independent church for any clerical perſon or character above a 
ceftor or miniſter of the goſpel; and this is generally, if not uni- 
verſally the caſe. Tiers are ſome afiftant miniſters, 155 no hrs ene 


All the larids in the United States are free from da and 
de medium purchaſe is not equal to the annual land rents of 
Europe ; even including in the eſtimate the value of the old im- 


lands, 

The productions and manufactures of military fapplies and articles 
able the United States to derive from their own reſources, ſhips of 
izr, gunpowder, cannon and muſket balls, ſhells and bombs, can- 
non and carriages, rifles and cutlaſſes, grapnals, iron, lead, car- 
touch boxes, ſword belts, cartridge paper, ſaddle$ bridles, and 
bolſters, ſoldiers* and ſailors' hats, buckles, ſhoes, and boots, lea- 
tem breeches, naval ſtores, ſheathing paper, malt and ſpirituous 
liquors, manufactured tobacco, ſoap, candles, lard, butter, beef, 
pork, bacon, hams, peas, biſcuit, and flour, and other articles for 
he land or marine ſervice. | 

The education of youth has engaged a great ſhare of the attention 
ak ile legiſlature of the States. Night ſchools for young men and 
bye, who are employed at labour or bufineſs in the day- time, have 
been long and beneficially ſupported, and the idea of Sunday ſchools 
us been zealouſſy adopted in ſome places. Free ſchools for both 
kxes have beeu increaſed, and greater attention than heretofore is paid 
female education. 

The people of the United States are ingenious in the invention, 
ad prompt and accurate in the execution of mechaniſm and work- 
nanſhip, for purpoſes in ſcience, arts, manufactures, navigation, 
ad agriculture. Rittenhouſe's planetarium, Franklin's electrical con- 
cor, Godfrey's quadrant improved by Hadley, Rumſey's and 
ich's ſteam engines, Leſlie's rod pendulum, and other horological 
mentions, the conſtruction of ſhips, the New-England avhale-boat, 
be conſtruction of flour-mills, the wire-cutter and bender for card- 
bakers, Folſom's acl Briggs's machinery for cutting nails out of 
ied iron, the Philadelphia dray with an inclined plane, Maſon's 
Wine for extinguiſhing fire, the Connecticut ſteeple clock, which is 
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or vicars. » 


proved farms in America, and the great maſs of unimproved 


„ wound 
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wound. up by the wind, the Franklin fire place, the Rittenhouſe ſtove, 
Anderſon's threſhing machine, Rittenhouſe's inſtrument for taking 
levels, Donnaldſon's Hippopotomas and balance lock, are view of | 
the numerous examples. | 

There is no deſcription of men in America, and how are 
few. individuals in the active time of life, who live without fone 
purſuit of buſineſs, profeſſion, occupation, or trade. All the cit. 
zens are in active habits, and all capital ſtock is kept in action. 

No country of the ſame wealth, intelligence, and civilization, hat 
ſo few menial ſervants, ſtrictly ſpeaking, in the families of perſons of 
the greateſt property. Family ſervants and farming ſervants, who 
emigrate from Europe, and who continue ſoberly and induſtriouſy 
iu family or farm ſervice, for one, two, or three years, commonly 
find opportunities to better their fituations, by getting into ſome com- 
fortable line of dealing, or trade, or manufacturing, or farming, ICs 
cording to their education, knowledge and qualifications. 

America has not, indeed, many charms for the diſſipated and 
voluptuous part of mankind, but very many, indeed, for the n- 
tional, ſober-minded and diſcreet, It is a country which affords great 
opportunities of comfort and proſperity to people of good property, 
and thoſe of moderate property, and to the induſtrious and honeſt 
poor: a ſingular and pleaſing proof of which laſt aſſertion is, that 
there are.very few, if any day labourers in the city and liberties of Phi- 
ladelphia, of the Quaker church. That religious ſociety is very nu- 
merous; but the ſobriety, induſtry, and frugality which they 
F enables their poor quickly to improve their _ 
wo. | 
That part of the tradeſmen and manufacturers who live-in the 
country, generally reſide on ſmall lots and farms, of from one as 
to twenty, and not a few upon farms of twenty to one hundred an 
fifty acres, which they cultivate at leiſure times with their own hand 
their wives, children, ſervants, and apprentices, and ſowetimes | 
hired labourers, or by letting out fields for a part of the produce ' 
ſome neighbour, who has time or farm hands not fully employed 
This union of manufactures and farming is found to be very con 


© + It is probable that all the jewels and diamonds worn by, the citizens of the Unite 
States, their wives and daughters, are leſs in value than choſe which ſometimes form 


part of the dreſs of an individual in ſeveral countries of Europe. 
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nent on the grain farms, but it is ſtill more convenie on the gra- 
ring and graſs farms, where parts of almoſt every day, and a great 
part of every Year, can be ſpared from the buſineſs of the farm, and 
employed in ſome mechanical, handycraft, or manufacturing bu · 
y nels. Theſe perſons often make domeſtic and farming carriages, im- 
0 plements, , and. utenſils, build houſes and barns, tan leather, mann 
1 ature hats, ſhoes, hoſiery, cabinet work, and other articles of 
cloathing and furniture, to the great convenience and advantage of 
the neighbourhood, In like manner ſome of the farmers at leiſure 
times and proper ſeaſons, manufacture nails, pot aſh, pearl aſh, 
ſaves and heading, hoops and hand ſpikes, axe handles, maple 
ſugar, &c. The moſt judicious planters in the ſouthern States are in» 
daſtriouſly jnſtructing their negroes, particularly the young, the old, 
the infirm, and the females, in manufactures. | 

A large proportion of the* moſt ſucceſsful manufacturers in the 
United States are perſons who were journeymen, and in ſome in- 
ſlances foremen in the workſhops and manufactories of Europe, who 
having been ſkilful, ſober, and frugal, and having thus ſaved a little 
money, have ſet up for themſelves with great advantage in America, 
and few have failed to ſucceed. 

From this brief ſketch we may juſtly draw this concluſion, that the 
advantages America offers to European emigrants are ſuch as no 
country beſide can hold forth, 


© FM os — 


ON THE CHOICE OF RESIDENCE. 


Suppoſing an individual from political ſentiments or other circum» 
ſtances, to have formed a reſolution of taking up his reſidence in the 
United States, a queſtion will naturally ariſe, what part of America 
the is beſt adapted to his purpoſe? The anſwer to this queſtion will 
certainly depend much on the diſpoſition, circumſtances, and pur- 
ſuits of the perſon himſelf. Some few circumſtances may, however, 
influence nearly the whole claſs of Engliſh emigrants. | 

Quitting a country where the church is forced into an unnaturzl 
connection with the ſtate, and where religious opinions are the ſub- 
ject of popular obloquy, aud civil diſqualifications; ſuch will ſeek 
in America an aſylum from civil perſecution and religious intole» 
rance---ſome ſpot where they will ſuffer no defalcation in political 
rights, on account of theological opinions, and where they may be- 
fermitted to enjoy a perfect freedom of ſpecch as well as of ſentimert, 
cn 
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on the two moſt important ſubjects of human i g. religion and 
3 5 
As the people of England have oppoſe ibs ſyſtera of negroe flac | 
= the moſt part will have very ſtrong, if not inſuperable objections, 
to thoſe parts of the continent where ſlaves are the only ſervants to be 
procured, and where the practice of the country tends to ſupport this 
humiliating diſtinction between man and man. But as labourers in 
huſbandry, as well as for domeſtic purpoſes, will be neceſſary, ſome 
fitnation muſt be choſen where ſervants may be procured with tole- 
_ rable facility, although ſlavery do not prevail. 
As the period of civil commotion and internal warfare, ſeems in 
the opinion of moſt perſons, not far diſtant in almoſt every part of 
Europe, ſuch would wiſh, we ſuppoſe, to fix in a place where they 
are likely to enjoy the bleſſings of peace, without the hazard of in- 
terruption from any circumſtances at preſent to be foreſeen. Dreading 
the proſpect, however diſtant, of turbulence, and bloodſhed in the 
old country, they will hardly expoſe themſelves unneceſſarily to 
ſtmilar dangers in the new; they will therefore not direct their 
eourſe toward thoſe parts of the continent, where the preſent enmity 
or uncertain friendſhip of the American Indians will render peace, 
property, and perſonal ſecurity in any great degree dubious. 
If their fortune is not large, ſuch will think it an object to conſider 
in what way they can improve it; where and how they can live moſt 
comfortably upon ſmall property and moderate induſiry, If, indeed, 
2 vumber of people perſonally, or by reputation, acquainted with each 
other, with ſimilar habits of life, and general purſuits, were to quit 
England together, they would naturally endeavour to pitch upon a 
ſettlement where they. need not be ſo divided as to renounce the ſo- 
crety they had.been accuſtomed to enjoy ; or to accommodate them- 
ſelves ſuddenly to a change of habits, manners, friends, and aſſuci- 
ates, With many of them in middle life, or advanced in years, this 
would be a circumſtance of importance to their future comfort ; and 
therefore no fituation for a number of perſons of this deſcription 
could be perfectly eligible, where this accommodation could not be 
procured. It would in fuch a caſe therefore be deſirable to fix upon 
ſome part of the continent where a large body of contiguous land 
could readily be procured at a reaſonable price. We ſay, at a rea- 
ſonadle price, becauſe the perſons who would be likely to quit Eng- 
land for America, muſt, in our opinion, as one'principal inducement, 


have in view the more eaſy improvement of a ſmall fortune, and the |} 
| . more 
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more eaſy ſettlement of a large family; and it wauld'thetefore'be 
expedient taat ſuch a ſituation were choſen, and ſuch a plan of ſet» 
tlement adopted, as would hold out a reaſonable expectation of a gra- 
qual increaſe in the value of that property in which they ſuall be in- 
duced to inveſt the wreck of their Britiſh fortunes. Perhaps the 
purchaſe of land in ſome of the American States is the moſt 

as well as the moſt certain means of improving a preſent capital; eſpe - 
cially to thoſe who can give an immediate increaſed value, by ſettling 
2s neighbours on their own contiguous farms. In this view, there- 
fore, and for this purpoſe, ſuch ſhould endeavour to procure a large 
trad, and at a price not only reaſonable, but ſo low in. the firſt in- 
tance as to admit of an early increaſed value, by the means of a 
neighbourhood and improving reſident proprietors. Were ſuch a 
plan to take place, we have no heſitation in ſaying, that the perſons 
adopting it would ſettle in America more comfortably to themſelves, - 
and more beneficially to their intereſt, than if they were to go out as 
inſulated, unconnected individuals. 

The next moſt adviſeable plan for an Engliſhman nd be, if he 
does not mean to follow trade, to go where land is cheap and fertile; 
where it is in a progreſs of improvement, and if poſſible in the neigh- 
bourhood of a few Engliſh, whoſe ſociety, even in America, is inte- 
reſting to an Engliſh ſettler, who cannot entirely e is me- 
noria temporis acti. 

Nor is the article of climate unimportant, It will * wiſhed, we 
conceive, that any ſudden or violent change ſhould, if poflible, be 
woiced, and ceteris paribus, that a new-comer ſhould be expoſed to 
00 greater exceſs of heat or cold, beyond what he has been accuſ- 
tomed to bear, than the difference in point of natural ſituation be- 
tween the two countries muſt inevitably produce, The United States 
contain ſo many varieties of climate, that there is great roem for 
choice in this reſpect; but we think there will be little doubt with an 
lagliſaman about the. propriety of avoiding in this article the long 
winters of New-Hampſhire and Maſſachuſetts, and the parching ſum- 
mers of a part of Georgia and the Carolinas. A perſect ſimilarity is 
beither neceſſary nor poſſible, and the human conſtitution eaſily and 
ſpeedily adapts itſelf to fli ght variations. 

With theſe preliminary obſervations in view, let us examine the. 


aducements which the reſgective States of America preſent to a-Bri- 
In emigrant, 


The 
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The ſouthern States of Georgia and North and'South-Oaroling 
ſeem at preſent quite out of the queſtion, at leaſt they are not ſo con- 


venient to an European, from the extreme heat of the climate, and 


the prevalence of the negroe ſlavery. The upper part of Georgu, 
and part of the Carolinas, may admit of exceptions ; many have emi. 
grated there, and many continue . e to e 
and families. 
The long continued cold of New-Hampſhire 10 Maſſichuſetts, 
Including Vermont and the province of Maine, appears highly, 
though not perhaps equally objectionable. A man who has been uſed 
to a laborious · active life, who is proud of independence, who wiſhes 
wo ſhun the haunts of folly and vice, who would prefer living among 
A hardy race of independent farmers to the poliſhed ſociety of large 
cities, who wiſhes for honeſt hoſpitality inſtead of poliſhed ſyco- 
phancy, ſuch a man will find in the New-England States an ample 
requital for a hard winter. To many, however, it will ſeem a moſt 
unpleaſant circumſtance, that ſo ſmall a portion of the year is af. 
farded by nature to the farmer, wherein to provide ſuſtenance forths 
remaining part. 
In the north-eaſtern States, viz. New-Hampſhire, Maſlachuſett, 
Connecticut, &c. property is much divided,“ farms are ſmall, and 
good land in general dear; hence purchaſes are not eaſily made here, 
with the ſame proſpect of future increaſe in value, which many of the 
other States afford, Add to this, that theſe parts of the American 
cantinent do themſelves furniſh yearly a very conſiderable number of 
emigrants to the middle and weſtern States; they are * the. northem 
% hive” of this country. And the ſame reaſons that operate upon 
the natives to emigrate from thenes, will be reaſons alſo apainſt an 
— thither. 
The States of Rhode -Iſland, Jerſey, Delaware, New-York, Penn - 
ſylvania, Maryland and Virginia, with the ſettlements on the weſtem 
waters, have all of them claims to conſideration on the preſent occa · 
- Row: 
\ Rhode-Ifland in point of climate and productions, as well as in 
appearance, is perhaps the moſt ſimilar to Great-Britain of any State 
in the Union. The winters are ſomewhat longer and more ſevere, 
the ſummers perhaps a little warmer; but it participates with Great- 
Britain in ſome meaſure in the defects ef climate, being from its 
« 


* Connetticut contains at leaſt ſixty-two perſous per ſquare mile. 
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tuation ſubject to a moiſter atmoſphere,* than many of the other 
States. The ſoil of Rhode-Ifland alſo is too much improved, and the 
lund too much divided to admit of any large contiguous purchaſes as a a 
ſpeculation, though fingle farms at a rate comparatively moderate 
might be procufed here. This, however, is owing to a decay of 
trade in this part of America, and to the inhabitants themſelves, 
quitting their fituations for the proſpect of a more advantageoustrade. 
| is rather adapted for a grazing than a corn country; ſcantily tim 
bered, comparatively plentifut in milk, butter, and cheeſe z but 
not abounding in what the Americans term good or rich land. The 
diviſion of property, however, and its preſent tendency rather to 
decreaſe than increaſe n n for new 
ſettlers, 

The climate of 8 e e no other obiecdom, s, 
unpleaſant to Europeans, particularly in the ſummer ſeaſon, from * 
its eaſtern fituation, the many ſwamps it contains, and the quantity 
of ſea coaſt in proportion to its extent, Muſquetoes and agues are 
more troubleſome in this than in many of the other northern or even 
middle States; and in the more eligible parts of New-Jerſey, pro- 
perty is too much divided, and too dear to promiſe ſucceſs to an eſ- 
ubliſament, ſuch as we have alluded to; many valuable JO 
pay, however, be made in this State. 2 

The ſame remarks will in a great degree apply to the State of Des 
lvare, to which alſo there is a farther objection ariſing from the u- 
liderality of the religious teſt law, contained in its conſtitution ; not 


to mention the preſent prevalence of negroe layery in that W 
te continent. 
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aft an The State of New-York ems increakog as rapidly 9 

cumſtance of proſperity as any other State in the Union, Pennſylva- 
Pena · dia excepted, The city of New-York ranks next to Philadelphia as 
eſtem i place of trade, and the back parts of the State afford, at no very 
; occa» ber price, immenſe tracts of the richeſt land. Neither is the cli- 


nate in general ſo different-from that of Great-Britain, as to conſti- 
| as in (ute any formidable objection to Britiſh ſettlers, Its extremes of heat 
y State ud cold are greater than in England, but in ſome parts a little more 
ſever, WW "mth would be no diſadvantage ; for although the numerous tribes * 


i * This obſervation is applicable to the vicinity of New-York allo, where they find © 
j tat wood irftended for uſe in the ſouthern climates, cannot be ſufficiently ſeaſoned. In 
Pranfylvania it may. Indeed this remark will evidently apply to the whole nonhern ſea 
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n ſearch of cheaper and better land than could be found in their own 


it is from a ſimple inſpection of the map, that the interiag parts « 
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of American apples are to be found here in great perſection, the 
peach, it is ſaid, does not perfectly ripen at Albany. 

Beyond compariſon, the moſt fertile part of this State is the Genel, 
ſeo country ; which, ſince the preſent war with the Indians, has at. 
tracted a great number of the New-England emigrants, who a year 
or two ago were induced to travel to the weſtern frontier of the Ohio, 


country. Indeed, there does not appear to be much difference in the 
kind or quality of the foil, between the firſt rate land of the Geneſſee 
and the Kentucky territory: whatever difference there is, may mo 
Probably be attributed to the greater warmth of the climate in the laf 
mentioned part of America, If the mere circumſtance. of richneſs of 
foil therefore were to determine emigration, a New-England emi 
grant might reaſonably ſtop in the Geneſſee country, without 
— journey as many of eee 954" 
done. 


5 To this part of the State, ac and fertile as ald then 
are ſerious and formidable objections to many European ſettlers 
The difficulty of pracuring ſervants in huſbandry, or, indeed, of 
any other kind, is very great: for as the land is but lately begun to 
be ſettled, the inhabitants, therefore, conſiſt at preſent almoſ 
wholly of the claſs of firſt ſettlers, who depend chiefly on the labour 
of themſelves and their families for ſupport ;. theſe, therefore, will be 
the only claſs of European ſettlers, labourers excepted, whom thi 
part of the States would ſuit, and perhaps few parts are beiter 
adapted to a man whoſe family and connections would manage from 
one to five hundred acres of land. The ſuperfluous prouce of the 
Geneſſee lands will be ſent either to Philadelphia or New-York, by 
the way of Albany. The conveyance will be troubleſome and expen- 
five to both places. That part of the Geneſſee which is neareſt to the 
Suſquehannah and the Delaware, will find vent for its produce a 
Philadelphia. This city will alſo attract the produce of a great pat 
of the Geneſſee country, which from mere ſituation would ſeem me 
in the vicinity of New-York market, in conſequence of the gre: 
exertions making by the State of Pennſylvania to facilitate the ar 
riage of commodities by means of new roads and canals, aud the in 
provement of river navigation. It is evident from hence, as indeec 
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Pennſylvania, i in the vicinity of the Suſquehannah, where the land k 
the moſt part is extremely fine, have very conſiderable advantages * 


* 
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the moſt advantageous part of the Geneſſee tract, in the facility of 
raſporting produce to market; the produce of the interior of? 
?enoſylvania will therefore in all probability come firſt and cheapeſt' 
to market, The preſent price of lands in the Geneſſee is nearly the 
fame as in the rich parts of Pennſylvania, a hundred and lift miles 
nearer to Philadelphia, 

It is another unpleaſant circumſtance attending the Geneſſee 
ountry, that it forms the frontier to the Indians, who navigate the 
lakes along the whole tract: indeed many tracts in the Geneſſee ter- 
ritory itſelf are reſerved by the Indians. At preſent they are 
friendly, nor is there much fear of a change; and ſhould they be- 
come otherwiſe, they will be ultimately ſubdued : but the ſtate of in- 
termediate conteſt on ſuch an occaſion would ill ſuit the habits and 
nclinations of a peaceable European. Along the Mohawk river, the 
ad are rich and heavily timbered, and {ell at preſent at a price not 
ſyperior to the comparative advantages they preſent ; but they are 
lablc to many of the objeRions which may be made to the Genefſee 
owtry. 

It ſeems evident from theſe circumſtances, that this country, „uch 
nother reſpects is the moſt eligible part of New-York State for many 
purpoſes of a new ſettler, has numerons diſadvantages attending it y 
tiadvantages which an American emigrant, from the thick ſettled 
fates of Ne- England, would regard as triffing, but which, we con 
(eve, will appear in a more formidable light to Europeans. 

Very few objections can be made to the State of Pennſylvania. In 
point of climate, the difference between this part of the American 
entinent and Great-Britain is not only very ſupportable, but perhaps 
four of the former, even to Britiſh feelings, eſpecially in the 
forthern and north-weftern parts of the State. The ſummers are 
mewhat warmer and the winters colder than at London, but the 
ſtate of the air is more dry, more pleaſant, and perhaps 
qully, if not more healthy. The central ſituation of this State with 
ett to the others, the proſperous ſtate of its treaſury, the nume- 
as projected improvements in roads and canals, the poſſeſſion of 
i largeſt and moſt flouriſhing city of America, and the ſuperior 
portion not only of imports and exports, but particularly of 
grants of every claſs that come to the port of Philadelphia, altoge- 
** make it probable, that Pennſylvania may fairly be regarded as the 
i flouriſhing State of the Union. 
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In a general view, Pennſylvania is preferable to New-York, be. 
eauſe the climate is more dry,* and therefore more favourable to 
health, ſomewhat warmer, and therefore more favourable to vegeta 
tion in the former than in the latter State. In Pennſylvania, the go. 
vernment is more intent upon thoſe public improvements that will 
force population and the ſpeedy riſe of lands, its revenues are more 
productive, and its treaſury richer, In all other circumſtances, Penn- 
ſylvania is at leaſt equal to New-York, and in thoſe enumerated, it 
has undoubtedly the preference. But we are not to ſeek in the ſouth. 
eaſtern line of this State, either for large tracts of good or cheap land, 
- As you approach the coaſt, property is divided, the land is barren, 
and the prices high. Neither is the climate in the ſouth-eaſtern line 
of Pennſylvania for two hundred or two hundred and fifty miles 
from the ſea, ſo pleaſant or ſo favourable to health or to vegets 
tion as in the more northern and north-weſtern parts of the State. 
Thus, in Philadelphia, during the two laſt winters, the ſnows 
repeatedly appeared and diſappeared; fraſts ſucceeded to thaws, 
and the roots of the grain were left expoſed to the ſeverity of thy 
cold. This inconvenience is more frequently experienced by the 
farmer in the part of Pennſylvania approaching to Maryland, and 
often proves a very ſerious inconvenience. While in the northem 
parts of Northumberland, Luzerne, and Northampton counties 
the ſnow, when it once falls in a quantity, generally remains through 
the winter, producing more ſettled weather, and protecting the cro 
ynderneath. | | 
| Moreover, the largeſt unoccupied tracts of land, of courſe i 
cheapeſt, and beyond compariſon the richeſt lands in this Stat 
are to be found in the northern parts of the counties juſt mentionec 
and of Allegany county; that is, generally ſpeaking, north of lat 
tude 41% ' * a 
With reſpect to Maryland and Virginia, objections may be mad 
relative to ſlave· labour in particular. Theſe States are likewiſe ut 
pleaſantly warm in the ſummer ſeaſon to an Engliſh conſtituti 
particularly the former; the impoſſibility of procuring any fervatt 
but negroe flaves, is an objection almoſt inſuperable to a genere 
mind. Add to this, that Philadelphia is at preſent a better warket# 
produce than Baltimore, particularly far wheat, which uſually ſell 


„ This holds almoſt throughoutthe whole extent of the two States ; from the 9 
inland fityation of Pennſylvania, both with reſpeRt to the Athatic ſe, 2 
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filling higher at Philadelphia than at the port juſt mentioned, which 
however is in a very rapid ſtate of improvement. 

The federal city, recently laid out between the forks of the Poto- 
mack, will, however, give a conſiderable increaſed and increaſing 
value to the country round it; and the future reſidence of Congreſs 
there, will, in time, make Waſhington city what New-York and 
Philadelphia are now, although the ports of Alexandria, Baltimore, 
and Annapolis will long be competitors of great importance. There 
can be no doubt but perſons may find and ſettle upon plantations in 
the neighbourhood of Waſhington city, ſufficiently extenſive to oc- 
cupy a moderate capital, and to which there will be a yearly acceſſion, 
of value, independent of their own exertions, whatever the preſent 
price of the lands may be. But ſtill, the evil conſequences of flave-la» 
bour at preſent remain ; and whether it be owing to one, or. to both 
of theſe cauſes combined, there certainly is a want of individual and 
national energy, in ſeveral of the ſouthern States, which we do not 
find in the others: the ſtile of farming is more ſlovenly, the indivi- 
duals are more idle and diſſipated, and the progreſs of public im- 
provements in general more flow. than in the States on the northern 
fide, There can be ne doubt but the climate contributes ſomething 
to this indolence of diſpoſition ; but where labour is confined toflaves, 
who do not benefit in proportion to their induſtry, and where the 
white inhabitant regards himſelf as a different and ſuperior being, the 
general ſtate of improvement muſt be affected by ſuch opinions 
adopted in theory, and purſued in practice. 

Hence, whatever may be the caſe as to particular ſpots, the gra- 
dual acceſſion of value to landed property, from the operation of 
conſtant and regular cauſes, neither is, nor can be ſo great in coun- 
tries of this deſcription, as in others where the climate admits and 
Fquires exertion, and where it is thought no diſgrace for a white 
man to labour, 

It is — that the gradual acceſſion of value to handed pro- 
perty, of which we have juſt ſpoken, will accrue more certainly, 
more ſpeedily, and to a larger amount in the States of Pennſylvania, 
New-York, and Kentucky, than in either of the remaining States, 
on account of the preſent cheapneſs of good land, and on account of 
the great reſort of European emigrants. 

Good lands can be procured in New-York or Pennſylvania, in fa» 
vourable ſituations, at from three half crowns to half a guinea an 
«re, and a capital employed in the purchaſe of ſuch lands will much 

| ſooner 


let om by their owners. But a great portion of the preſent inha- 
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ſooner be doubled, than if the original price had been two or tires 
pounds ſterling per acre.” An acceſſion of three -half-crowns 


acre, additional value to tife former deſcription, will produce a * 


plication of the capital employed; while an additional value of three. 
half-crowns per acre to lands of the latter deſcription, will produce 
about fifteen or fixteen per cent only. Moreover, five ſhillings or 
ſeven ſhillings and ſix-pence additional value is much more eafily 
given to land of the firſt kind, and when given is more viſible, 
more evident at firſt fight, than in tha other caſe: and farther, land 
of this deſcription muſt neceſſarily entice perſons of ſmall-property, 
and derive conſequent value from new ſettlers, even though value 
ſhould not be given, by the gradual population of the country itſelf, 
It is clear alſo, that other cauſes muſt give a great advantage to the 
middle States, and render them for ſome years eligible ſituations for 
the employment of time and trouble, as well as capital. Of the two, 


perhaps, the preference ſhould'be given to Pennſylvania, for the rea- 


ons already mentioned; and alſo, becauſe the current of improve- 
ment is beyond compariſon more rapid in this than in New-York 
State; but in bath theſe States, emigrants eaſily find plenty of land, 
rich, cheap, well watered, within the reach of navigation, under a 
good government and in a favourable climate, 

With: reſpect to Kentucky, in point of foil and climate, it cert 


tainly has the preference to any State in the Union. Nature has 


given'to the regions of this fair country a fertility ſo aſtoniſhing, that 
to believe it, ocular demonſtration becomes neceſſary, To this ad- 
vatitage we may add, that of the number of European ſettlers that 
have emigrated, and which continue to emigrate thither, and the 
conſequent rapid ſtate of improvement that has followed. Lands in 
and near the towns in this State muſt continue to increaſe in their value, 
and many purchaſes may now be made in the new townſhips with very 
great advantage to a ſettler ; ſome difficulties there undoubtedly are, 
and ſuch muſt naturally be expected in a-newly-ſertled country. 

- Labourers are ſcarce, few if any can be hired but ſlaves, who we 


bitants, like thoſe of the Geneſſee country in New - Tork, cultivate 
the greater part of their own lands, and live on the produce: this 
muſt be the caſe with thoſe that will not have any thing to do with 


\ Naves; but this difficulty is not peculiar to Kentucky, it is common 


to all newly · ſettled countries. Another difficulty an European has 
to encounter in ſertling in Kentucky, is 2 
Rn 1 tra 
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travel after landing in America; but this will operate as a difficulty - 
daly to ſome individuals. The man whoſe mind has gained ſtrength 
ſufficient to bid farewel to European luxuries, or who bas been ha- 
dituated- to a life 2 — capital towns, W 
culty in this journey. 
Tbe routes from the different Atlantic States to mea 
various, as may be ſuppoſed. From the northern States it is through 
the upper parts of Pennſylvania to Pittſburgh, and then down the 
river Ohio. The diſtance from Philadelphia to Pittſburgh is nearly 
three hundred miles; from Lancaſter about two hundred and thirty 
The route through Redſtone and by Pittſburgh, both from Mary» 
und and Virginia, is the moſt eligible, provided much baggage id 
carried, except going from the ſouthern and back counties of Vir. 
guia; then the beſt and moſt expeditious way is through the wil 
derneſs. From Baltimore, paſſing Old Town upon the Potomack, 
and by Cumberland fort; Braddock's road, to Redſtone Old Fort 
on the Monongehala, is about two hundred and forty miles ; and 
from Alexandria to the ſame place, by Wincheſter Old Town, and 
then the. ſame route acroſs the mountain, is about two hundred and 
twenty miles. This laſt muſt be the moſt eligible for all Ruropeans 
who way wiſh. to travel to this country, as the diſtance by land is 
ſhorter, the roads better, and the accommodations good; i. e. they 
ae very good to Old Town, which is one hundred and forty miles 
from Alexandria, and from thence to Redſtone comfortable, and 
plentifully ſupplied with proviſions of all ſorts: the road over the 
pountain is rather rough, but no where, in the leaſt difficult to 
pals, BY 25 . * | Pets ft 
Travellers or emigrants take different methods of tranſporting 
their baggage, goods or furniture, from the places they may be at 
to the Ohio, according to circumſtances, or their object in coming 
to the country. If a man is travelling only for curioſity, or has n0 
tamily or goods to remove, his beſt way will be to purchaſe horſem 
add take his route through the wilderneſs ; but provided he has a 
family, or goods of ady ſort to remove, his beſt way, then, will 
lo purchaſe a waggon and team of horſes to carry his. property t 
Redſtone Old Fort, or to Pittſburgh, according as he may come from 
the northern or ſouthern States. A good waggon will coſt, at Phila- 
Glphia, about ten pounds, reckoning every thing in ſterling money 
hor greater convenience, and the horſes about twelye pounds each 3 
bey will coſt ſomething more * at Baltimore and at Alexandria. 
5 The 
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The waggon may be covered with canvas, and, if the choice of tha 
people, they may fleep in it at nights with the greateſt ſafety. But 
E this mode ſhould be diſliked, there ate intis of ac | 
the whole diſtance on tlie different roads. To allow the horſes x 
plenty of hay and corn will coſt about one ſhilling per diem each 
horſe, ſuppoſing forage to be purchaſed in the moſt economical man. 
ner, i. e. of the farmers, from time to time as wanted, and not of 
Ana- keepers, who muſt have their profits. The proviſions for the 
family may be purchaſed in the ſame manner; and by having two 
or three camp kettles, and ſtopping every evening when the weather 
is fine upon the brink of ſome rivulety and kindling a fire, food 
may be ſoon dreſſed. There is no impediment to theſe kind of 
things, it is common, and may be done with the greateſt ſecurity ; 
and perſons who wiſh to avoid expenſe, as much as poflible, will 
adopt this plan. True, the charges at inns on thoſe roads are re. 
markably reaſonable, and the accommodations very good ; but we 
have mentioned thoſe particulars, as there are many unfortunate 
people who emigrate from Europe, to whom the ſaving of every 
fhilling is an object; and this manner of journeying is ſo far from 
being diſagreeable, that in a fine ſeaſon it is extremely pleaſant. To 
perſons who have always been refident in a town, and enjoyed un - 
zaterruptedly the luxuries of life, it may appear ſtrange and novel, 
but to perſons babituated to a country life, even in England, there 
will not appear any thing hard or degrading. 

-, Proviſions in thoſe countries through which you travel are very 
cheap; beef, mutton and pork, are ſomething leſs than two pence 
per pound ; dunghill fowls are from four pence to fix pence each; 
ducks eight pence; geeſe and turk ies one ſhilling and three pence} 
butter three pence per pound; cheeſe there is very little good unti 
you arrive in Kentucky; flour is about twelve ſhillings and fix penct 
per. hundred weight. 

The beſt way is to carry tea and coffee from the place they 
may ſet out at, if it is wiſhed for; good green tea there will bv 
from four ſhillings and ſix-pence to fix ſhillings per pound; fot» 
chong from three ſhillings to five ſhillings ; coffee will coſt from one 
Chilling and three · pence to one ſhilling and ſix-pence per lb. loaf ſuꝶu 
from ſeven-pence halfpenny to ten- pence halfpenny. But it is t 
lefs. carrying much ſugar, for as the back country is approaches 
the maple ſugar is in abundance, and may be bought from three 
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penoe to ſixpepce per pound. Such er thy grppalſes to be ina 
Lem country. by Redſtone and ittſputgh. 

The ciſtance which, one, of thoſe yaggons may insel one day 
rich another is little ſhort of twenty miles; ſo that it will be a jour- 
ney from Alexandria to Redſtone Old Fort of eleven or twelve days, 
from Baltimore a day, or two longer, and from Philadelphia to Pitiſ- 
burgh, we ſhould ſuppoſe it would require nearly twenty devs, as 
we roads are not ſo good as from the two former places. 

From theſe prices, the expenſe of removing a family from either 
of the ſea ports to the Ohio may * comgainl a tolerable 
exaltnels, | 

The bob. des far kart „un for this Synth rom any of the Ae. . 
lantic ports, is the latter end of either September or April, The au- 
tun is perhaps the moſt eligible of the two; as it is probable, that 
the roads acrols the mountain will be drier, Pap porifens and forage 
wore plentiful and cheap. than in the ſpring. 

If this mode ſhould not ſuit the convenience of the party, by - 
raſon. of their not wanting a waggon or horſes when they arrive in 
this country, they may bave their goods carried out to Redſtone 
01d Fort from Alexandria for twelve ſhillings per hundred weight, 
ad in like proportion from Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

At Redſtone Old Fort, or Pittburgh, they can either buy a boat, 
rhich will coſt them abont five ſhillings. per ton, or freight their 
pods to Kentucky for about one ſhilling per hundred weight. There 
p 00 regular buſineſs of this ſort ; but as there are always boats 
aming dowg the river, one ſhilling per hundred weight is the com- 
non charge far freight. But .nwre frequently, when there is boat 
nom to ſpare, it is given to ſuch as. are not able to purchaſe 2 
boar, or have not a knowledge of the navigation, However, that is 
i buſineſs which requires no Kill, and there are always numbers of 
10 coming down, who will nnen 

a paſſage, 

* ions from Philadelphia * by land to Kentucky i is between 
and eight hundred miles; from Baltimore nearly ſeven hun · 


The diftanes ia de fettled parts only can be computed with any degree of c. 
ie; but from the beſt information that can be collected, from the rapids of the 
As to Santa Fe is about ons thouſand miley, and from theace to the city of Mexico | 
one thouſand five hundred. 

n diſtance between New-Orleans and Mexico is ſomethint ſhort of two 
4 d miles, and abopt the ſame to Santa Fe, ; 
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dred; nearly fix hundred from Alexandria; and upwards of {ye 
hundred fi om Richmond. The roads and accommodations are tole. 
rably good to the borders of the wilderneſs ; through which i is 
hardly poflible for a carriage to paſs, great part of the way being 
over high and ſteep hills, upon the banks of the rivers and along 
defiles, which in ſome places ſeem to threaten you at every ſtep 
with danger.* This is the only route the people coming from the 
upper parts of Virginia and North-Carolina' can take at preſent to 
get into the country, the gap of Cumberland mountain being the 
only place it can be paſſed without the greateſt difficulty. The open. 
ing of the Tenneſſce will afford a convenient communication with 
the Miſſiſſippi, The wilderneſs, which was formerly two hundred 
miles through, without a fingle habitation, is reduced from the ſet. 
tlement of Powel's valley to nearly one-half of that diſtance; and it 
is to be expected, that in a few years more, the remainder of the dif. 
tance will afford ſettlements for the accommodation of people tra 
velling that route, when a good road may be made quite to Ken- 
tucky. The canals which are cutting on the Potomack, and the re- 
moval of the obſtructions in Cheat river, -will render the paſſage 
from Alexandria, or the federal city, to the Ohio, both cheap and eaſy. 
Upon the arrival of emigrants in the country, they generally take 
a view of that part in which it is their object to ſettle, and according 
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to their circumſtances or calling, fix upon ſuch a ſituation as may 10 
appear eligible for their bulineſs. But as the greater proportion af pi 
the emigrants who ſettle in Kentucky are huſbandmen, we ſhall only die 
take notice of their manner of proceeding and ſettling a fam, be: 
Land is to be purchaſed in every part of the country: the prices are not 
various according to the improvements there may be upon it, in pr: 
quality and local fituation; the general price of land, with ſomeff cor 
improvements, in the neighbourhood of villages, from twelve to ff ict 
teen ſhillings per acre. Plantations, with orchards and other in ce: 
provements, may be purchaſed from twenty to twenty-five 1 tt 
per acre; good land, without improvements, may be 1 
one ſhilling and ſix- pence to eight ſhillings per ditto, which pri : 
will be according to its rate or quality and fituation. | 
We have noticed only what may be termed ſettled country ; "ly _. p 
en no European will be hardy enough ta form a ſeue meg ,,. 
dn 
® This road has ben conferably improved, and # pat abr pales wth t W.. 


it from Philadelphia t to Kentucky, 
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iu a wilderneſs; this will be left for the Americans, who, no doubt; 
from habit, are beſt qualified for that ſort, of buſineſs. Indeed; 
there are a number of people who have ſo long been in the cuſtom. ' 
of removing farther and farther back as the country becomes. ſettled;, 
for the ſake of hunting, and what they call range for their cattle; | 
which is that of feeding upon the natural graſs, that they ſeem un- 
qualified for any other kind of life. This is favourable to the ſettling 
: wild and infant country; and no doubt this diſpoſition will laſt, 
with ſome, as long as there is left a wilderneſs in America, It is 
however certain, that this is advantageous to ſociety, which will be bet- 
tered and not hindered by ſuch peculiar habits, ſo long as they have 
new countries to people; for this adventurous ſpirit tends to accele- 
rate the propagation of domeſtic animals of every ſort. - 

Perſons of moderate fortune, upon taking poſſeſſion of the land they 
intend to form into a plantation, will, doubtleſs, procure ſuch a ſtock as 
their circumſtances will admit, and the extent of their{obje& requires; 
but let us ſuppoſe an induſtrious man already provided with the ne- 
cſary tools for his agricultural employment, and a little money to 
buy ſtock. In ſuch a ſituation, after building a log - houſe, which will 
coſt him little more than his labour, & he will procure ſome dunghill 
fowls, a cow, and a breeding ſow. | 
ding Theſe animals are very prolific in this climate and Coil and it is 
may ot a ſanguine calculation to ſuppoſe the ſow will have eight or ten 
n of WY pigs at each litter; by which means the family will have pork ſuffi- 
only cient for the next year, and the year after they may barter bacon for 
arm, beef and mutton, which we will conclude their circumſtances have 
not permitted them as yet to purchaſe, though both may be eaſily 
procured at a moderate price. His labour will have provided him with 
com before this time, and in the extenſion of his plantation, and the 
ncreaſe of his cow and hogs, his difticulties will be over. The in- 
crealing ratio of ſtock is prodigious, where proviſion for them coſts ſo 
little as it does here, and where the fertility of the ſoil is ſo wonder- 


* A log-houſe is very ſoon erected, 3 of the friendly. dif 
viich exiſts among thoſe hoſpitable people, every neighbour will come to the _ 
ech other upon occaſions of ernergericy. Sometimes they are built of round logs 
atiely, covered with tived aſh ſhingles, and the interftices ſtopped with clay, or lime 
ud and, to keep out the weather. A houſe of this ſort may be made as comfortable and 
ut as any other kind of building, and is therefore the moſt convenient, as it may 
% erelted in ſuch a manner as to wales che circumſtances of all deſcriptions of | 
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ful, that it amply repays the labourer for his toil ; if the large | 


trees are not very numerous, and a large proportion of them 
the ſugar maple, which is very common, they are an 2 
to the ſetlter; it is very likely from imperfect cultivation, that 
the ground will yield from fifty to fixty ' buſhels of corn to 
the acre. The ſecond crop will be more ample ; and as the ſhade 
is removed by cutting the timber away, great part of the land 
will produce from ſeventy to one hundred buſhels of corn from an 
acre. This will enable the farmer who has but a ſmall capital, to 
inereaſe his wealth in a moſt rapid manner.“ His cattle and bog: 
will find fufficient food in the woods, not only for them to ſubſiſ 
upon, but to fatten them. His cows want no provender the greateſt 
part of the year, except cane and wild clover ; but he may afford to 
feed them with corn the ſecond year, if he finds it neceſſary. His 
garden, with little attendance, will produce him all the culinary 
roots and vegetables neceffary for his table; and the prolific increaſe 
of his hogs and poultry will furniſh him without fear of i injuring his 
ſtock; with a plenty of animal food; and in three or four years his 
ſtock of cattle and ſheep will prove ſufficient to ſupply him with 
both beef and mutton, and he may continue his plan at the fame 
time of increaſing his ſtock of thoſe uſeful animals. By the fourth 
year, provided he is induſtrious, he may have bis plantation in ſuffici- 
ent good order to build a better houſe, which he can do either of ſtone, 
brick, or a framed wooden building, the principal articles of which 
will coſt him little more than the labour of himſelf and domeſtics; 
and he may readily barter or ſell ſome part of the ſuperfluous produc- 
tions of his farm, which it will by this time afford, and procure ſuch 
things as he may ſtand in need of for the completion of his building, 
Apples, peiches, pears, &c. &c. he ought to plant when he finds: 
ſoil or eligible ſituation to place them in, as that will not hinder, ot 
in any degree divert him from the object of his aggratidizement. A 
few years of induſtry will now make him a man of property, and 
inſure his comfort and independence for the remnant of his life, and 
lay a firm foundation for the future opulence of his filfily. We bare 
taken no notice of the game he might kill, as it is more a ſacrifice of 
time to an induſtcious man than any real advantage. 
The beſt proof of the truth of theſe remarks is the paſt progrebs of 
the ſettlement of this country, from .dirty ſtations or- forts, and 
 _ huts, into fertile fields, bluſhing orchards, pleaſant gardens 


* calth i t the comforts of life, 
By w mean comforts o — 
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lucuriant ſugar groves, neat and commodious houſes, filing Alge, 
and trading towns. Ten years have produced a differente in the po- 
pulation and comforts of this country, which to be pourtrayed in 
juſt colours would appear marvellous. To have implicit faith or be- 
kef that ſuch things have happened, it is firſt 1 to de a ſpecta- 
tor of ſuch events. 

We have entered into theſe ſeveral minutiz in order to afford 
25 clear a view as poſſible to the individual who wiſhes to depend on 
tie farm for his ſupport, of what part of the continent he is moſt 

likely to ſucceed, agreeable to the plan he may chuſe to mark out 
for himſelf ; in doing this, we have aimed at but one object, viz. to 
convey information. 

[a thoſe ſituations far from towns and ſeaports, and which may be 
conſidered as but one remove from the ſavage wilderneſs, the difficul- 


y tes to an European ſettler, no doubt, appear greater than they really 
e are, and the contraſt of the inhabitants with thoſe of European States 
i i greater till ; the American farmer has more ſimplicity and ho- 
is neſty—we more art and chicanery—they have more of nature, and we 
th more of the world. Nature, indeed, formed our features and intel- 
ne lets very much alike; but while we have metamorphoſed the one, and 
th contaminated the other, they he retained and preſerved the oaturaf 
ci {ymbols of both. 

ne, While motives ſuitable to the ſituation of life direct the mem who 
ich depends on the earth for ſupport, what part of the States to fix his 
83 relidence in; men who have to depend on their efforts in trade, or 
uc· their exertions, in mechanics and manufactures, the fine arts, or 
uch what are termed in Europe the learned profeſſions, mult be directed 
ing. by different circumſtances. The mechanic and manufacturer, whe-" 


ds a ther he is by the advantage of | property enabled to begin buſitieſs as 4 
or maſter, or being deſtitute of it, is neceſſitated to labour ab a jour- 
* teyman, muſt take up his reſidence in large cities or towns. With 
ad tim the progreſs of arts and manufactures, the ſtate of boeiety, the 
and WW pice of provifions, &c. are the principal objects of inquiry. Law- 
have ers and phyſicians miſt likewiſe make theſe the places of their reſi- 
ce of WW dence; for with reſpect to the former, whether his line of bulineſs i is 
that of a conveyancer, a notary, or ſolicitor, no place of a any other 
&ſcription can find him employ, as his whole ſupport muſt be drawn 
om the commerce, or the vices and follies of mankind. With reſps 

bthe latter, diſſipation alone, in a great meaſure, renders them necef- 
uy, Philadelphia ia, New-York, Boſton, Baltimore, "Charleſton, 


urignt 3 . Georgia 
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Georgia and ſome other towns of note, will of courſe be the only 
places to which emigrants of either of the above deſcriptions wil 
proceed. In theſe towns the ſtate of ſociety is much the ſame as in 
the large towns of Great-Britain, ſuch as mn Briſtol, Li. 
verpool, Mancheſter, &c. 

New-York, for inſtance, is the 'perfell counterpart of Liverpool ; 
the ſituation of the docks, the form of ſtreets, the ſtate of the public 
buildings, the infide as well as the outſide of the houſes, the manners, 
the amuſements, the mode of living among the expenſive part of the 
inhabitants, all theſe circumſtances are as nearly alike in the towns 
laſt mentioned as poſſible. In all the American towns above noticed, 
there are theatres and afſemblies ; they are, in ſhort, preciſely what 
the larger and more opulent provincial towns of Great-Britain are. 
Hence alſo we may eaſily conceive, that European comforts and con- 
veniences are not ſcarce. In fact, we may find in Philadelphia or 
New-York, every article of that deſcription uſually kept in the ſhop; 
in the Engliſh towns referred to, in equal plenty, but not, indeed, 
equally cheap. To the price of all articles of luxurious furniture, 
pictures, pier glaſſes, carpets, &c. add one-third to the Engliſh 
price, and you have the full American price. | Houſe rent is alfo 
much the ſame as in the places hitherto compared ; if any thing, 
ſomewhat dearer in America for houſes of the ſame ſize and conveni- 
ence. The houſes in the one ſet of towns as in the other, are built 
of brick and ſtone. In the country, houſes of equal convenience are 
as cheap as in the country of Great- Britain. wh 

_ Proviſions, milk and butter excepted, at Philadelphia and ſouth- the 
ward, are a full third cheaper than in fimilar places of Great - Hritain. Ene 
Butter, in Boſton and New-York, is cheaper than in Philadelpha, WW it ; 
where it is from eleven-pence, to one ſhilling and three-pence y 
per pound. Cheeſe about the ſame price as in England, but tage 
perhaps not ſo good. Fireing in the great towns very dear, a chord 
of hiccory wood, eight feet by four feet, and four feet, ſelling in Phi 
ladelphia and New-York, in the winter, at ſeven dollars. In the 


country it would be about one dollar and a half. | M 

Ta the ſettled country, however, from fifteen to two hundred and WY torn 
fifty miles from the large towns, the ſtate of ſociety, and the ſtyle of BBW good 
living, is preferable to the country life of Great-Britain. m en 
With reſpect to the ſederal city, or, as it is called, the city of Wall Lript 
ington, though it may in time become the rival even of Philadelphia, advan 


we cannot but doubt the ſucceſs or manufacturers and artiſts of * 
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kind who ſhould take up their reſidence there for ſome years to come, 
thoſe in the building ags and the manufactuit of houſehold furni- 
ture excepted. | 

Having thus briefly attempted to point out the moſt eligible ſitua- 
non for European ſettlers, it is neceſſary to attend to another queſ- 


tion which may naturally be aſked; and to which we een aim to d give 
as fatxfactory a _ as . 


WHAT CLASS OF EUROPEAN CITIZENS WILL FIND ir THEIR 
INTEREST ro FIX THEIR RESIDENCE IN THE 
VNITED STATES? | 1] 1202948 


One remark, by way of anſwer, may be confidered as 3 
America is not a place ſuited for the idle, the profligate, the debauchee, 
nor the diſſipated of any claſs; it is far from a congenial ſoil for what is 
termed in Europe a man of pleaſure. Theſe poiſonous and obnoxious 
animals in the form of man, will find but little encouragement in the 


d, United States; the minds of the federal Americans are not corrupted 
re, by European ſyſtems ſufficiently to give a welcome to characters of 
iſh this ſtamp, but, on the contrary, they are held in the deteſtation they 
lo merit, In America, the terms honour and pleaſure have different 
ng, meanings affixed to them than in England; a man can claim no ho- 


nour from his birth or his riches in that country; integrity and ability 
ae the only paths that can lead him to that goal. And with reſpe& 
are to pleaſures, the great body of the Americans know of none, but 

what ariſe from the practice of virtue. Thus their pleaſures ſtrengthen 
uth- the ties of ſociety, and contrary to what are called by that name in 
ain. England, add to the ſtock of human happineſs, inſtead of increafing 
bie, is miſery and wretchedneſs. | | | 
ence While characters of the above deſcription will not find any advan» 
but e age in migrating to America, few virtuous and induſtrious perſons 
rill fad themſelves diſappointed in their expectations of at leaſt a 
comfortable proviſion in their own line of buſineſs, . in 28 re- 
ſpect ſome will have advantage over others. 

Merchants, tradeſmen, and ſhopkeepers will find moſt of the large 
towns in the different States eligible fituations; in general, they afford 
pod water carriage for goods of all kinds, and are well ſituated for 
n extenſive connection with the back countries. Men of this de- 
ſcription, though it is not abſolutely neceſſary, will yet find it their 
Wantage to ſerye a kind of local apprenticeſhip, for whatever be the 
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J&-Yious. connections or circumſtances which induce them to go thither, 
zime is gecefſary io acqyjrea ſufficient knowledge of the habjts andman. 
ners of the people, of the characters and fituations of thoſe with 
whomthey are to deal, of the channels of commerce, the articles of har. 
ter, and the other details of buſineſs, which nothing but actual rebdence 
and local inveſtigation can ſupply. . With this, no perſon of good 
- character and recommendation, with credit on the old country, can 
fail to ſucceed in the new. Succeſs, however, will be much accele. - 
rated by a knowledge of the German and French languages, in Penn. 
ſylvania and New-York States in particular, In Philadelphia every 
ſtorẽkeeper has the aame of his firm and trade written in German as 
well as Engliſh. | 

Maſter workmen in every. panufaturing and 8 art, ex- 
cept thoſe of ſuperfluous or lyxuriqus kinds, with their journeymen 
ard labourers, muſt ſucceed here, The freight, inſurance, and 
other charges of a voyage of three thouſand miles, and the duties 
kid there, operate greatly in fayour of American fabrics. . Manufac- 
tures by fire, water, and emigrating workmen, niuſt ſucceed even 
in the moſt agricultural of their States, and will meet with every es- 
couragement in the New- England and other States, whoſe lands are 
nearly full. A regard for the | republican manners of the country, 
ang juſtice to Europeans, render it g duty to warn the manufaBuren 
of {uperfiuous and luxurious articles, not to emigrate to the United 
States, Gold, filver, and other laces, embroidery, jewellery, rich 
filks and filk velvets, fine cambrics, fine lawns, fine muſlins, and 
articles of that expenſive nature, have few wearers there, and thoſe 
who do wear them, have a predilection i in favour of European aul 
other foreign articles. 

There can be ng doubt of the ſucceſs of a glaſs manufactory, a gun 
ponder manufaftory, a manufactory of all the heavy kinds of iron 
work, ſuch as caſtings from the ore, bar iron, pig icon, rolling wills 
llitting milla, and the making of nails, and of every article in the 
ſhippipg line : woollen, linen, except in the heavy and coarſe articles 

and cotton manufactures, are perhaps dubious, owing to the want of 
hands, thaugh the latter has been attended to with ſucceſs. We bt 
hieve that no ſoap boiler, hatter, gynſmith, tallow chandler, white 
ſmith and blackſmith, braſs founder, wheelwright, cabinet make 
carpenter, maſon, bricklayer, , taylor, ſhoemaker, cooper, tannc 
currier, maltſter, brewer, diſtiller, ſailmaker, ropemaker, print 
ang bookbinder, whether maſter or Journeyman, can miſs of em- 

ploymen 
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1 there. We ee eee eee 
of ſociety not unfavourable to their trade. Of filverſmiths, maſters 
aud journeymen, there are reckoned about four hundred in Phi- 
delphia alone. It is impracticable to enutnerate every trade; but ia 
general, without fear of erring, we may conclude, that all thoſe 
of common uſe are now, and will long continue to be in demand 
were. The wages of journeymen are confiderably higher than in 
Ar * eee 
ther, 

The profeiion of the law is cot Saen deb ne 
America, from what it is in England, as not to afford a fait chance of 
ſucceſs to any lawyer from the old country, who will ſpend a couple 
of years in attaining the practice, and the knowledge peculiar to, and 
neceſſary for the particular ſtate in which he wiſhes to act. The fees 
ne much the ſame as in England. The reports of caſes determined 
n England are authority, but not precedent. They have grebt 
weight, and are generally decifive, but they are open to obſervation, 
to animadverſion, and contradiction. The law, however, is a 
alhionable, and therefore a full profeſſion in America, and we doubt 
whether an Engliſh lawyer will, in general, mend his pecuniary 
ftuation by removing there; the lawyers of great practice, who all 
it as attornies, get from five hutidred to two thouſand pounds eur 
racy a year. We believe the profits of none exceed three thouſund 


rich pounds, German and French, if not abſolutely neceſſary, are very 
ug convenient to an American lawyer. 6 
gar The profeſſion of phyſic is well filled in America, but there art 


ny foreigners who practiſe: the profeſſion we believe is opety 
but, unleſs in the caſe of a German or French practitioner among 
tte inhabitants who ſpeak Engliſh imperfe&ly, the American phy- 
dans have, and perbaps juſtly, the preference, Surgeons are not 
b experienced as in Europe, nor, indeed, do ſuryical caſes ſo fres 
ently occur. The poor are leſs expoſed to accident and n 
therefore hoſpital practice is not inſtruQive there. | 

With reſpe& to divinity, the States certainly are already in the 
con of teachers, who, for ability, faithfulneſs, piety, and vir« 
ue inferior to none. Of this claſs of men in the United States, 
ind none of thoſe idle, diſſipated, debauched characters which 
Topran eſtabliſhments foſter and cheriſh. There are no lordly 
l _y in affluence, preying on the vitals of the poor, and 
peinng thoſe they were appointed to inſtru, There are none 
bo. i. Uu that 
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that can tyranniſe over the conſcience of man, and hurl the thunders 

of a ſpiritual inquifition around his head, for not believing nonſenfi- 

| cal dogmas, or ſubmitting to their tyrannic ſway. No, the miniſter 

of the goſpel in America claim no lordſhip over the church, but are 

what they ought to be, inſtruftors and examples of the people; and 

as there are no tithes nor livings, independent of the people, through. 

out the States, but on the contrary, the falaries of miniſters are en. 

tirely dependent on them, and in general not very large, there can 

be few teinptations to men to embrace the miniſtry from improper 

motives. Many divines of different denominations have, however, 

quitted Europe for America; and where character and ability have been 

: blended, they have invariably ſucceeded. Certain it is, that where: 

F man is ambitious of becoming uſeful in ſpreading the goſpel, no part 

of the world ſeems better adapted to gratify his wiſhes; an extenſive 

back country, where there are few or no miniſters, and an extenſive 

Indian miſſion, preſent themſelves to his view, independent of ſettled 

towns and cities, where a variety of ſentiments and increaſing popu- 

lation are certainly favourable to the ſettlement of a number of mi- 

niſters. Thoſe divines who emigrate from Europe, will probably 

ſucceed beſt who blend with the miniſterial character that of a ſchool- 

maſter, a character much in requeſt in every part of the Americat 

continent. | 

With reſpect to literary men, it is to be obſerved, that in Amer 

there is not as yet what may be called a claſs of ſociety, to whom 

this denomination will apply; ſuch, for inſtance, as is to be 

found in Great-Britain, and, indeed, in moſt of the old countries af 

Europe. A claſs whoſe profeſſion is literature, and among when 

the branches of knowledge are divided and ſubdivided with great mi- 

nuteneſs, each individual taking and purſuing his ſeparate depat 

ment. Literature in America is, in general, an amuſement on) 

collateral to the occupation of the perſon who attends to it. In bu 
rope, it is a trade, a means of livelihood, 

Certainly the Americans are not inferior in abilities to the Eurof 
ans; they are comparatively an infant ſociety, and their numbers 
comparatively few; and yet old as Great-Britain is in exper 
abounding in her eſtabliſhments for the promotion of learning pf 
eminent in reputation, and gigantic in her attainments of knowledg 
and ſcience of all kinds, the ſtripilng of the new world, has taught . 
war by Waſhington, and philoſophy by Franklin. Rittenhouſe ra 
with the beſt Britiſh mathematicians and Aſtronomers. Europe 
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plomatiſts have ſhrunk before the reaſonings of Jefferſon; and the lateſt. 
ad acuteſt of our political philoſophers are more than ſuſpected of. 
being the diſciples only of Paine and Barlow, whoſe knowledge ig 
netoriouſly the produce of the American-ſchool—but though not in 
abilities, the Americans are inferior to Europeans in the opportunis- 
ties of knowledge z their libraries are ſcanty, their collections are u- 
moſt entirely of modern books; they do not contain the means of 
tracing the hiſtory of queſtions : this is a want which the literary. 
people feel very much, and which it will take ſome years eſſectually 
to remedy, notwithſtanding the exertions that have been made, and 
xe making, to accompliſh it; the convulſed ſtate of Europe, and the 
ncreafing proſperity of America, will, however, contribute rapidly to 
improve their ſituation in this reſpect, 

There is another circumſtance alſo which has hitherto tended to 
keep back the progreſs of letters with the Americans. The war 
brought on much individual, as well as national poverty; neceſſity 
therefore, as well as the habitual induſtry and frugality of the 
people, led every body to attend to commercial, purſuits, and their 
attention was abſorbed in the improvement rather of their pockets 
than of their minds. But a great change has taken place,. and ere 
Jong a new generation will ariſe, and it is rifing, who will be enabled, 
by the exertions of their parents, to diſpenſe with inceſſant labour 
they will begin to feel the want of, and they will imbibe a taſte for li- 
terature, philoſophy, and the fine arts ; the uſeful ſciences will find 
their votaries as numerous and ſucceſsful. in America as in Europe 3 
even at preſent the literati of the old continent will eafily find conge · 
nal ſociety in moſt of the great towns of the United States. 

From what has been ſaid, it may be doubted whether a man of 
large income can pleaſantly ſpend it in America, A large income is 
not, indeed, ſo eaſily ſpent there, as in Europe; there are not ſuch 
nriety, nor ſuch. expenſive amuſements ; nar does an expenſive 
ſtyle of living procure ſo much reſpect there as in Great-Britain.® 
As we have before obſerved, it is not the place for a man of pleaſure, 
n our acceptation of the word. A man may, however, enjoy all .the 
ſocial comforts of life as well as thoſe of a more enlarged kind ; he 
22 increaſe his fortune either by judicious purchaſes of 


Mr. Cooper obſerves, he could 3 1 that the moſt expenſive per- 
bas in Philadelphia and New-York, lived at an expenſe beyond two thouſand pounds 
\ 


ſterling a year, 
Uu s land, 
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lind, or by the public funds, without burdening Wanne 
toili of the tradeſman, or the hazard of the merchant. 

- Thoſe who buy laud on the expectation of re- ſelling it at.a0 80 
wanced price, muſt not, however, buy in the thickly · ſettled part of 
the country, for there land is nearly at the maximum price it will ar. 
rive at for many years: he muſt not buy larga tracts, far from all 
preſent ſettlements, unleſs: he can force the ſpeedy ſettlement of them 
by his own connections and influence. If he can do that, he may 
buy indeed, any where, uſing common prudence in chuſing the fituz- 
tion: but if he cannot induce an emigration thither by his own ener- 
tions, he muſt buy where the current of population is evidepty 
tedditig; but where. it has not yet reached. Certainly, land ſpecula 
tions in America, prudently entered upon, are extremely profitable ; 
made at random they are otherwiſe. If theſe do not ſuit, part of 
| UP pe Bory fix por cat par gary 20% Bac 
ferred ſtock above ſeven. 

Tbe American debt is funded in three kinds of ſtock, viz, the 
three per cent. ſtock, the fix per cent. ſtock, and the deferred flock ; 
this latter beats no preſent intereſt, but intereſt at fax per 
cent. will become payable: n it, from and after the firſt of Jas 
nuary, 1809. 

In the beginning ae 1794, the prices. of American ſtock were 
in London, . Per cent, 4.4 d. 
Six per cent. ſtock, ninety pounds per cent. thus paying 
mana} of - ˙•˙· ˙ w- 5.; 6!'s 56:0: itn t3ic4 

--Phree- per cent. fifty pounds per cent. paying an inte- 
reſt of LANES 3 0 wo cab ade 

\ Deferred ſtock fifty-ſeven. pounds per cent. upon which, 
if compound intereſt be reckoned at five per cent. until 
1801, the fifty-ſeven will amount to eighty pounds, which 
therefore will yield JJ. 710 0 

Shares in the American bank, which has hitherto paid. 
eight poynds per cent. at one hundred and W | 
pericont; paying an intere$ of „ „ % % „% a fe is 615 9 


2 Parcholors in this country, 7777 
ja general, to embark a portion of property ſo ſmall as not td pay for an agent on the 
ſpot. In this caſe, it Hould be a joint concern. But ſo much caution is requiſite to 
perſons not going themſelves to America, that we cannot recommend the inveſtiture of 
a lor une there; unleſs the principal, or ſome of the principals, act upon perſonal knov- 
** Th 
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The ſurplus revenue of the United States is about one million two 
hundred thouſand dollars, or two hundred and ſeventy thouſand 


pounds ſterling, per annum; this is mant 
foking fund, to diſcharge the debt. 
But on the whole, it ioconalaly bon for « may Gnedü 
tune, that is, perſons of from two. hundred and fifty to five thouſand 
| pounds fortune, to become farmers. . We do not know that large 
. fortunes are to be made by farming, but aſſured we are, that a mode» 
| rate fortune may as certainly, eaſily, and more pleaſantly, un 
. common average profit in that line than in any other. 
[ A hundred and fifty acres of land, detect eps 
. upon. it, and ſufficient land cleared,. for a perſon immediately to be. 
: zn as a farmer, may be purchaſed: in many parts at four pounds 
f currency an acre,* payable one-fifth, perhaps, down, and one-fifth 
. eyery year, with intereſt. We doubt whether this is more profitable, 
N than the purehaſe with the ſame money of a large quantity of un- 
6 improved land, if the ſettler chuſe to encounter the difficulties. of 
the firſt twelve months, which are difficulties'to- Eogliſhmen ally 
to Americans they do not appear under that form. L 
The land thus purchaſed is a ſpecieg of eee 
ceſſty receive an annual increaſe in value, from the natural popu- 
hon of the country, befides that which the induſtry of the pro- 
pretor way confer upon it; we think we ſpeak within compaſs, when 
ve ſay that an induſtrious cultivator, befides making a plentiful liveli- 
Jood and good intereſt of his capital, will find his farm quadrupled in 
nue at the end of ten years, if he bought it in any eheap part of 
ſte back country, which was at the time in the courſe of ſettling. 
To perſons with a family, the advantages are much on the fide of 
fuming; the value of the produce of America is much higher than 
u England, when the lightneſs of the taxes, and the cheapneſs and 
fertility of the land are oonſidered. Among farmers, there is not, 
v in great towns, a perpetual temptation to unneceſſary expenſe, 
* 2 ſtyle of living above income; and a man who has lived in the 
aſe and plenty of middle life, need not give his ſon a better or a 
More certain eſtabliſhment at ſetting out in the world, than five hun- 
ted acres of land and ſive hundred pounds to begin with; and this, 
= years hence, will eaſily be within the compaſs of men of modes 
N mme. | | 
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| lands, in the fix ſouthern States, will be called upon to ſupply grex 
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Many things are daily preſenting themſelves, by which the profits 
of land will be greatly enhanced in the United States. They have hi. 
therto imported a great part of their drink from abroad, viz, run, 
brandy, gin, &c. but they find, by extending their breweries ſo far u 
to render theſe ſpirituous liquors in part unneceſſary, that they vil 
want above two millions of buſhels of barley for the purpoſe, and large 
quantities of hops, beſides having uſe for a farther part of the immeuſe 
quantities of fire-wood and coal, with which their country abound, 
They have alſo obtained the European cotton mill, by means ef 
which, and a few of their innumerable mill ſeats, the owners of 


quantities of cotton, The movements of a mill for ſpinning flax, 
hemp, and combed wool, have alſo been conſtructed there, by which 
the farmers, throughout the Union, will be called upon to ſupply 
_ farther quantities of flax and hemp, and to increaſe their ſheep, 
The rolling mill for iron and other metals, and the tilt hammer fo 
all large iron work, have been lately brought into extenſive uſe, u 
| will, no doubt, be erected in all the States. But the detail of water 
works,, and mechaniſm, which may be introduced 'into a country, 
that has, moderately ſpeakiqg, ten thouſand, and probably nearer 
twenty thouſand mill ſeats, would be endleſs. 

The term “ farmer” is not ſynonimous with the ſame wordi 
England, where it means a tenant, holding of ſome lord, paying ne 
ſeven - eighths of the produce in rent, tythes and taxes: an inferior rank 
inlife, and occupied by perſons of inferior manners and education. la 
America a farmer is a land-owner, paying no rent, no tythes, ad . . 
fow _ equal in rank to any other in the State, having 4 
voice in the appointment of his legiſlators, and a fair chance, if be 
3 it, of becoming one himſelf. In fact, nine · tenths of the 
legiſlators of America are farmers, 

A man may buy three hundred acres of rich, but unimf 
land at preſent, in the well-ſettled part of the back country, f 
thirty ſhillings per acre, currency, payable by inſtalments. In ! 
courſe of a ſummer he may, . 
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ground enough to maintain ſome cattle through the winter, and m j,c;1 
have a comfortable log -houſe built, which he may improve of 0 
large at his leiſure. To do this, to put one-third of the whole in tele: 
an arable ſtate, and to pay the firſt and ſecond inſtalments, will cu t, en 
him, with the wages of the men, the keep of himſelf and a mod ce 


rate family for twelvemonths, and the neceſſary cattle and impt 


* 
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rents of huſbandry to cultivate. this quantity properly, —— 
hundred and fifty or five hundred pounds ſterling, © + "7 

r oy. 
du purchaſes may be made much lower, and to much greater ad- 
rantage, particularly in Kentucky and the weſtern territory, where the 
population of the country is not ſo great. We have thus endeavoured 
to anſwer, in as brief and comprehenfive manner as poſſible, the lead- 
ing queſtions which an emigrator will be inclined to put? there are 
ethers which, * equal importance, are not fm 

weckt, an 11) * | 

— is the ſtate of politics in America p — the Commonwealth 
ef the United States likely to prove durable? 

With reſpect to the tate of politics in America, they have among 
them a few ſuſpected royaliſts, excluſive of ſome Engliſhmen ſettled i 
in the great towns, whom the Americans regard as unreaſonably: 
prejudiced againſt their government, and infected with a kind of 
naladie du pays. 

The reſt of the Americans are republicans, but of two claſſes : 
the one leaning to an extenſion rather than a limitation of the powers 
of the legiſlative and executive government; or, in other words, 
rther leaning to Britiſh than to French politics; inclining to intro- 
duce and extend the funding, the manufacturing, and the gom- 
aun nercial ſyſtems. In this claſs rank almoſt all the executive officers 
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ne BW « government, with the Prefident at their head; the majority of 
rank the members of the ſenates, and the greateſt part of the opulent 
* merchants of the large towns: this party is denominated the Fede- 
y 


aliſts, partly becauſe they were the chief introducers and ſupporters 
of the preſent federal government, and the conſtitution of 1787 
ad partly from the very ingenious ſeries of letters in favour of that 
conſtitution by Mr, Hamilton, termed . The Federaliſt.” 

The other party are called, © Anti-federaliſts ;** not becauſe they 
ne adverſe to a federal government, or wiſh, like the French, for 
t republic, one and indivifible, but in contradiſtinction rather to 
lie denomination of the other claſs. The Anti-federaliſts, at the 
time when the preſent American conſtitution was in agitation, were 
boltile to the extenſive powers given to government, aud wiſhed for 
wore frequent returns to the people, of the authority they were to 
Elegate to their truſtees in office. This party objects to the ſalaries 
den to the officers of government as too large, to the ſtate and diſ- 
ance aſſumed by ſome among them. Not even excluding the Preſident 

1 Waſhington, 


if 
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Waſhiogton, whoſe manners and mode of living, cold; reſerved an 
ceremonious, as is faid, have tended in ſome degree to-counteraq 
the effect of his great abilities and eminent fervices. The Anti- fe- 
deraliſts alſo rather lean to the French theory, though not to the 
French practice of politics; and they are averſe to what they deem 
the monopolizing ſpirit, /and inſulting arrogance of ſuperiofity in 


England, This ſpirit of animoſity againſt Great-Britain has been 


prodigiouſly increaſed by the part ſhe is ſuppoſed to have taken 
in fomenting the Indian war, in exciting the hoſtilities of the 
Algerines, in ſeizing the ſhips and obſtructing the commerce of the 


American merchants, in refuſing or neglecting to give up the poſt 


upon the lakes, or to make reparation for ſtolen negroes. The con- 
duct of the Britiſh Court has certainly given ſtrength to the Anti- 
federal party, among whom may now be ranked the majority of the 
people, and the majority of the houſes of repreſentatives. 

It will be eaſy to conjecture from the preceding account, that 
the Federaliſts are the ins, and the Anti-federaliſts the outs of the 
American government ; and this is in a great degree, but not uti- 
yerſally true. 

Wich reſpe& to the ſtability of the American Commonwealth, 
there is great probability that its duration will be longer than ur 
empire that has hitherto exiſted : for it is a truth univerſally ad- 
mitted, that all the advantages which ever attended any of the 
monarchies of the old world, all center in the new ; together with 
many others, which they never enjoyed. The four great empires, 
and the dominions of Charlemaigne and the Turks, all roſe by con- 
queſts, none by the arts of peace. On the contrary, the territory of 
the United States has been planted and reared by a union of liber), 
good conduct, and all the comforts of domeſtic virtue. 

All the great monarchies were formed by the conqueſts of king- 
doms, different in arts, manners, language, temper and religion, from 
the conquerors; fo that the union, though in ſome caſes very 
ſtrong, was never the real and intimate connection of the fame 
people; and this circumſtance principally accelerated their ruin, ad 
was abſolutely the cauſe of it in ſome; This will be very different 
in the Americans. They will, in their greateſt extent and pop- 
ſtion, be one and the ſame people; the ſame in language, religo% 
laws, manners, tempers and purſuits ; for the ſmall variation i 
ſome diſtricts, owing to the ſettlement of Germans, is an exception 
ä be unknown. 


The 
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The Aſſyrian and Roman empires were of very flow growth, and 
therefore laſted the longeſt ; but ſtill their increaſe was by conqueſt, 
and the union of diſſonant parts. The Perſian and Macedonian 
monarchies were ſoon founded and preſently overturned z the former 
not laſting ſo long as the Aſſyrian, nor a fixth of the duration of 
the Roman; and as to the Macedonian, it laſted but fix years. This 
advantage of a flow growth is ſtrong in favour of the Americans; 
the wonderful increaſe of their numbers is the natural effe& of 
plenty of land, a good climate, and a mild and beneficent govern» 
ment, in which corruption and tyranny are wholly unknown. Some 
centuries are already paſt ſince their firſt ſettlement, and many more 
will paſs before their power appears in its full ſplendor; but the 
quickneſs of a growth that is entirely natural will carry with it no 
marks of decay, being entirely different from monarchies founded 
by force of arms. The Roman empire periſhed by the hands of 
northern barbarians, whom the maſters of the world diſdained to 
conquer; it will not be ſo with the Americans, they ſpread gradually 
over the whole continent, inſomuch that two hundred years hence 
there probably will be nobody but themſelves in the whole northern 
coutinent ; from whence, therefore, ſhould their Goths and Vandals 
come? Nor can they ever have any thing to fear from the ſouth; 
firſt, becauſe that country will never be populous, owing to the pof- 
ſion of mines; ſecondly, there are ſeveral nations and languages 
planted and remaining in it; thirdly, the moſt conſiderable part of 
i les in the torrid zone, a region that never yet ſent forth RT 
conquerors, 

In extent the habitable parts of North-America exceed that of 
ay of the four empires, and conſequently can feed and maintain a 
fople much more numerous than the Aſſyrians or the Romans. The 
ſtuation of the region is ſo advantageous that it leaves nothing to 
be wiſhed for; it can have no neighbours from whom there is a 
pllibility of attack or moleſtation; it will poſſeſs all the ſolid ad- 
rantages of the Chineſe . without the fatal neighbaurhood of 
de Tartaus. 

lt will have farther the angular fellcity of all the advantages of an 
land, that is, a freedom from the attacks of others, and too many 
liiculties, with too great a diſtance, to engage in enterpriſes _—_ 
ſeretofore proved the ruin of other monarchies, | 
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under almoſt an impoſſibility of becoming, like the Greek and Lair 


. however, will be applicable to both, for the farmer will jn van 
4 In af 
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| The ſoil, the climate, production, and face af the continent, i, 
formed by nature for a great, independent and permanent govern⸗ 
ment: fill it with people who will of themſelves, of courſe; poſſeſi 


all ſorts of manufactures, and you will find it yielding every neceſſary 


and convenience of life. Such a vaſt tract of country, poſſeſſing 
ſuch ſingular advantages, becoming inhabited by one people, ſpeab 
ing the ſame language, profeſſing the fame religion, and having the 
fame manners; attaining a population equal to that of the greateſt 
empire; ſprung from an active and induſtrious nation, who have 
transfuſed into them their own induſtry and ſpirit, and ſeen then 
worthy of their original; inhabiting a ſoil not dangerouſly fertile, 
nor a clime generally conducive to effeminacy ; accuſtomed to com. 
merce: ſuch a people muſt found a commonwealth as indiffolubl 
as humanity will allow. Suffice it for England, that ſhe will hare 
been the origin of a commonwealth greater and more durable thay 
any former monarchy; that her language and her manners vil 
flouriſh among a people who will one day became a ſplendid ſpettack 
in the yaſt eye of the univerſe. This flattering idea of unmortality 
no other nation can hope to attain. 

And here let us make an obſervation, that ſhould animate the 
authors in the Fngliſh language with an ardour that cannot be infuſel 
into thoſe of any other nation; it is the pleaſing idea of living 
among ſo great a people, through almoſt a perpetuity of fame, ant 


tongues, dead; known only by the learned. Increafing time vi 
bring increaſing readers, until their names become repeated with ple 
ſure by above an hundred millions of people! 

Having endeavoured to anſwer what we conceive will be t 
leading inquiries of an European, who has an intention of removing 
from his native country to America, we ſhall proceed to offer ſud 
information, as from the plan laid down we had not the opporturit 
of introducing, or at leaſt but lightly, into the preceding part 
the work, or which we judged would be beſt deferred to the preſe 
period of it: in doing this, we ſhall endeavour to introduce 01 
information with a ſpecial reference to that claſs of emigrato 
whoſe various callings may induce them to ſettle in towns or cities 
and to thoſe who, engaged in rural economy, will take up the 
reſidence in the back country, or the weſtern territory: many paſt 
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4 TABLET ofthe Value of cndy Cv u they nom pain Gr 
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b ' * METHOD OF REDUCING CURRENCY TO 8TERLING, 
| Currency in Pennſylvania, New-Jerſey, Delaware, and Maryland 
is reduced to ſterling by multiplying by three and dividing by fire, 
one hundred pounds ſterling making at par one hundred and ſity - ir 
pounds thirteen and eight - pence Pennſylvania currency. That i, 3 
nierchant, when exchange is at par, will give a draft on Pennſylvania 
for the above ſum on receving one hundred pounds ſterling. At pre 
ſent amerchant in London will give more, and therefore it is advan 
tageous to buy bills on America, 
Currency in New-York and North-Carolina is reduced to ſterlioy 
- by multiptying by nine and dividing by fixteen, Thus a ſhi 
New-York currency is fix-pence three farthings ſterling. 
Currency in New-Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts, Rhode - Iſland, Vit 
ginia, and the weſtern territory, is reduced « to ſterling by multiplyi 

by three and dividing by four. 

Currency in South-Carolina and Georgia is reduced to ſterling © 
deducting one twenty-ſeventh, 
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A TABLE of the Value of the Gold Coins of the ESE) 
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1793 viz, 
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Varus of Dollars in Sterling, reckoning the Dollar at 4x 6. 
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A TABLE of the Value of Cars in Pence, # as computed at the 
Banks of the United States and N lorth-America, 


] 23 25 | 46 51 | 69 77 
[1-15 ofa dollar, 4. do. 50 do. 
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That is, pence in currenty, wherein one penny currency is equal to three - fcb 


| 40 penny ſterling 
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A TABLE of the Value of Cents in — Money. 
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| POSTAGE oF: LETTERS THROUGHOUT * . LOS 


«For the ere of any ſingle letter to or from any place by land, 
not exceeding thirty miles, 6 cents; over thirty to fixty, 8 cents; 
over ſixty to one hundred, 10 cents; over pne hundred to one 1 
dred and fifty, 123 cents; over one hundred and fifty to tuo hundred, : 
15 cents; over two hundred to two hundred and fifty, ry cents; 
over two We and fifty to three hundred and fifty, 20 cents; over 
three hundred and fifty to four hundred and fifty, 22 cents; and 


from every place more than four hundred and fifty miles, 24 cents, 


PRICE OUR Tr. 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. u, 1 


0 Per quantity, dollars 200 cents each. 


| 

To thoſe. engaged in mercantile concerns, we conceive the follow, 0 
ing price current of goods, wares, &c, as they actually were at Phi. 0 
ladelphia in January, 1794. will prove acceptable, as it will afford * 
them an opportunity of comparing the prices of articles at the greateſt hn 
1 1 with wo {ame en at the port of London. pu 
Anchors, 30 from . 4 5 T. — 
Alum, Engliſh, per ct. 1 . 0 © Ch 
Ditto, Roch per ib. . . o' © Cin 
Aſhes, pot, per ton K . oO ©Q 120 © Clo 
— Pearl # . 134. O.-. 149 1 ll Co 
Arrack, per gallon X . 23 * 1 % Coff 
Brandy, common 0 FI 2 1 20 Coal 
Cone 5 0 1 : 4 Cop 
Braziletto, per ton . . 00 0 50 Core 
Bricks, per 1000 N . &: « 7 Q Cott, 
Pread, ſhip, per cwt, . 1 © © cen 
Ditto, pilot 's 2 ©. © - 5 oF buck 
Ditto, fmall water, nerkeg . - o. 36 0 40 
Peer, American, in my per dozen, 1 N Dutch 
5 included ja . ©. 0 148088 Feath, 

3 : Beer Flax, 

| Flax 

Va! 


The above are the ſhallop prices ; for the. 
yard price, add 2 e e per 


1000. \ 
indens in rolls ow nt; . 0 
Beef, Boſton, a barrel of zoolb. _ o 
— Country ditto . = 9 
— Freſh, per cwt. 43 . . * 
Butter, per db. 6 6. +8 Ds 0 
2 — in kegs K . ; © 
i Candles, ſperm. _ „ 0 
2 — Wax -. * © Wa. O 
lt — Myrtle wax 5 . 
— Moulcd, tallow , 0 . * 0 
— Dipped . o 
10 — Country . „ © 
Chocolate we. 7 . * 0 
1 Cinnamon c * . . 2 
Cloves 9 8 . . o 
Cocoa, per wt. . . 10 
Coal, per buſhel | 9% . 0 
Copperas, per ct. * . -Q 
Cordage, American, per cwt. 4 9 
Cotton, per lb. . 0 o 
Currants 3 0 
| Die u . 0 
ö — Ravens - "4 o 
Dutch fail duck * . 18 
Feathers, per Ib. | « q * 0 
Flax, ditto 8 0 5 5 
Flax ſeed, per buſhel k 4 Q 


War. Ul, 


— Merchantable pine . . 20 
— Sap, 0 do. 9 80 
— Mahogany, per foot . 0 


” 


\ 
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\ 23 | Dlls. Cts. Dl. Gs, 
Flour, ſuperfine, 1 from o o to 6 g 
— commen - N 8: $ 67 
* — Rur middlings, beſt | . * © ©® 1 0 
15 »—— Meal, Indian * 0 o ©Q 2 6 
— oy. « a © © 1 % 8 
d hip ſtuff, per cwt. . . 1 40 1 by ] 
Fuſtic, per ton 3 1 89 . 20 © 
Gin, Holland, per caſe . . 9 © 4 66 , 
Ditto, per gallon a ; e 8 » 90 f 
Glue, per cwt. . . 20 © 21 33 
| Ginger, white race, per Ib. * ©. Q © 12 ) 
, Ditto, common 1 . % ef ) 
Ditto, ground, per lb. . 0 0 a. 0 10 * 
Ginſeng „ . . a 20 o 24 M 
n . 3 J3-© #146 J 
OE Em. 1 4 „ — 
. : Grain, whea, per buſt! of 60 lbs. X 6 0 1 10 N 
— Rye X . . 0 © 70 N 
— Pats 4 2 : © a 035 0, 
——— Indian corn . . ,0 0 0 < — 
— harley 2 N Arn — 
beſt ſnelled, N © ua 4 9 7 — 
A ee Suckwhent, per buſhel 5 © © © 40 — 
Hemp, imported, per ton 1850 160 , — 
American, per lb. . . 9 3 0 7 — 
Herrings, per barret „ % oo 
Hides, raw, per lb. . 5 o 9 0 0 For 
Hops . . 5 o © 0 1, — 
5 Hogſhead hoops, per 1000 . . e Iilind 3:08%:0 — 
Indigo, French, per lb. : , © © 1 6) WJ ic 
Carolina 8 0 1 AQ 1 80 orl 
9 Irons, ſad, per tun . "Ig @ 133 33 — 
Iron, caſtings, per cyt. . . 3. © 4 *—_ 
— Bar, per ton 0 . o o 82 60 BN Pra 
— Pig . . 3 7, 25 © epp 
—— Sheet . . .. .0 0-4: 253 3 ac 
—— Nail rods 5 . © © t Aue 
Junk, per wt. . 1 4 6 das 
| 88 o 1 Dito 


Lard, hog's, per 1b, . ; 


F 


DS — 
"WWE LY & © # Þ@.. 28... 


— A — 1 


— 
© ww 


\ 
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lead, in pigs, per ent. 
— in bars 4+ . 

— white >, 

— ted „0 

Leather, ſoal, per Ib. 

Lignum- vitz, per ton 

Logwood * 5 

Mace, per lb. > d 
Mackarel, beſt, per barrel 

Madder, beſt, per 1b, 

Marble, wrought, per foot 

Maſt ſpars, ditto | RES » 
Molailes, per gall. | * 
Muſtard, per Ib. Si. 
— flour, in bottles, per doz. 
Nails, 8d. 10d. 12d..and 20d, ' 
Nutmegs, per Ib, .. 

Ol, linſeed, per 1 5 
— Olive — 88 
— Ditto, niet . 
— Sweet, beſt, in flaſks, per box 
— Ditto baſkets, 12 bottles 
— Spermaceti, per gall. 

— Train, per barrel 

— Whale * 

Porter, per caſk 6 


| — London, per doz. . 


— American, ditto, bot. incl. 
Fitch, per barrel . : 
fork, Burlington, per barrel, aoolb. 
— Lower county A 
— Carolina R 
lea, Albany, per buſhel 
Fepper, per Ib. TY 
kimento i 0 
Raiſins, beſt, per keg, ioolb. 

ito, per jar . 
Vito, per bx. 
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3 1.2 4 I 
Rofin; per barrel |; 
Rum, Jamaica, per gall. . 
— Antigua "= 
— Windward . 

—  Barbadoes 5 
— Country, N. E. . 
$altpetre, per ot. . 
Saſſafras, per ton . 
Shot, ditto „ 
Steel, German, per Ib, * 
— Engliſh, blaſtezed, per ct. 
— American, per ton 
++—Crowley'y per faggot 
Sake root, perldz. 
Soap, brown, per lb. . 
White 0 
Taille 
Starch De 3 — 
Snuff, per doz. bot. 
Sperimaceti, reſmed, per Ib. 


Sailctoth, Engliſh, No. I. per yard 


=——-- Boſton, No. I. ditto- 
— — — — No. II. 3 
Sugar, lump, per Ib. © 


Loaf, fingle refined - , 


— Ditto, double do. 
— Flavannah, white 
— Ditto, brown - 


— Muſcov ado, por c 0 wt. 


Spirits, turpentine, per gall. 
Salt, alum, per buſhel . 
liverpool 5 
— Cadiz  », . 


Ship, built W. 0. 6 per ton 


Ditto, live oak 2 0 . 
Ditto red cedar, per foot 


- 


. 
* * 


— — 3 
211 ö : 1 
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Dlls. Cts. Din cu. 
from o d tw" 3 20 
o © 1 2-4 
9 @O 1 106 
0. 8 99 5 0 
e 0 "066 
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dee 

Pitto, 3 feet, dreſſed 
Faves, pipe, P&r.1000 
White oak hogſhead 
— Red oak do. 


Skins, corneas ſeaſoned 


2000000000000 0 0M, 
E 088 O 0 o 0 


PF AM 4b. ef dn. 1 


ous 
— 


Tar, N. Jerſey, 24 gall. per barrel - 
— Carolina, 32 gall. 
Turpentine, per barrel 

Tobacco, J. River, bail, cold, 


G 


2.3 * 8 = 


2 
* 


——— Rappahannock i 
— Coloured We 
—— Dark _ 
— Long leaf 
8 Eaſtern ſhare 
— Carolina, New. 


— 
e 


CE 
— 


0 0 8 0500898: 


Tea, Hyſon, per lo. 
— Hyſon ſkin 
— Souchong 


3 © 


»= 


o O O O oE 


Tillow, refined, per Ib. 


0 o o o rr ee 0 w 06 41 0 068 * = S 8 
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e as 4 
© 6 * = 2 v PF "4 1 * £ — 
. ets. EF as hd ee ion to os i IRE, 
TO "3 ' * C WI" U 
n th * * * 
OY "»: 9 4 . * 
1 * 5 11 - a 
4 TE 
1 
— y * 
4. 
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* 


— E. * 4. from o iW 


K. 
Varniſh, per gallon . 70 33 ð „ 0; 
Wax, bees, per Ib. b * 23 Te 
Whalebone, long, per 1b. « 4 193 al 
Wine, Madeira, per pipe „ . 176 1 f 
— Liſbon . 6 . 180 6 | 
— - Teneriffe, per gall. | 8 O 6 2 
— Fayal A ee m | 
w— Port, per pipe 3 5 0 91 113 Of 
f 0 e eee „ 0- Got 00 
— Claret ©» . » 2 © 4 0 0i 
— Sherry,.per gall. . THE _ 90 ai. 00 
— Malaga / 5: od nl f 
Of 


4 1 
— at bo day „ FD g 3 * Of 
— at go days 3 Vi "get 11 wy Of 
Amſterdam, 60 days, per guild ern 9 Of 
—— 90 days 5 Ba | ban a 1 -40 f 


day of June, 1792, in conformity to the ſeveral acts of Congrels of 


nme 10 day fight, at 4 per gil. 


* N * Wy * 
nal a k f * * 5 * 
f . - * 9 2 * 7 * » * of them 2 8 SE &F as. * 
We 2 0 7 — 3 d 
1 * 2 * 45 * - wh * a... e "4% LE a 8 g 
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COURSE. OF EXCHANGE. 
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896 | TABLES OF DUTIES, c. 


Thi following table of daties payable on goods, wares and mer- 
chandiſe, imported into the United States of America, after the zoth 


xoth of Auguſt, 1790, ad day of March, 1791, and 2d day of 
May, 1792. Alſo rates of fees, coins and tonnage, by the act for 
the collection of the ſaid duties, and by the act for laying a duty on 
the tonnage of ſhips and veſſels, we conceive will prove of impor- 


tance to thoſe in the mercantile line in — bat 

| boy 

WINES. | "iſt Hy 

Madeira wine, London particular, per gallon 255 30 Oth 

London marker, per ditto . „„ a 

Other Madeira wine, per ditto . I 4 | 
$herry wine, per ditto — — 

4 | 


a £©S& &£& = 0x 29 , , d . OI 


DD t» ww uwHy ws 
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&, Luear wine, per ditto | „ vi* . \ " . « 30 
Libon wine, per ditto - og DTT? ©: 
Oporto wine, per ditto . .- "NS 2 25 


All other wines 40 per cent. ad valorem ; oi dhe h 


amount of * 
per gallon. | 


| $ptITs DISFILLED WHOLLY OR CHIEFLY FROM GRAIN. 
Of the firſt claſs of proof, per gallon : 


. 28 
of the ſecond claſs of proof, per ditto a : 29 
Of the third claſs of proof, per ditto - u e 
0f the fourth claſs of proof, per ditto . . 34 
Of the fifth claſs of proof, per ditto . 5 40 
l the ſixth claſs of proof, per ditto ; $ 50 

ALL OTHER DISTILLED SPIRITS. 

Of the ſecond claſs of proof and under, per gallon , 26 
Of the third claſs of proof, per ditto . „„ 
f the fourth claſs of proof, per dittq . . 32 
Of the fifth claſs of proof, per ditt . 38 
Of the fixth claſs of proof, per ditto © =» 46 


nus FROM CHINA AND INDIA, IN SHIPS OR VESSELS OF THE 
© UNITED STATES, 


he We . . 10 
Souchong and other black tens, perld. ET bs 18 
Hyion, per lb. "14.8 volt ; | 4 1 . 32 
Ober green teas, per 1b, . g . 20 
TEAS FROM EUROPE, IN SHIPS OR VESSELS OF THE mri 
STATES. | 
att g 23 4 wa ths 12 
bouchong and other black teas, per 1b. mw 12 
Hylon, per Ib. 4 1 2 3 „ 
Ober green teas, per Ib. 5 7 . 24 
nis, &c, FROM ANY oTHER PLACE, OR IN ANY OTHER SHIPS 
bon VESSELS, | 
lla, per lb, = * = » »':14 3a BY 


Souchong 


8 

— 8 P * * 9 . a - , N 

« Aa.” actin. it Hh. 7, \ SE) F og 1 ) bo * — 

# 6 2 C We Ss 4 Py 5 CT * * ſy 22 9 : 4 He 4d 4 & the. 9 ? 28 r 4 
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. other beck teas per Ib. e 424 AY 17 2 
_ 'Hyſon, per Ib. mw 0. „ ot 
Other green teas, per lb. — ah ung ow 7; 
' Molaſſes, per gallon 45 . n C6 
Beer, ale and porter, per gallon | : d 
Coffee, per lb. "pit wit e 4-1 
Chocolate, per Ib. . d . 3 
Cocoa, per lb. . 5 — 
w Oe Se... 
Brown ſugar, per lv. eg det hi 
Other ſugar, per Ib. 08> ty en Baan 
Candles of tallow, per Ib. $f op de Teak 
| Candles of Wax and Spermaceti, per Ib. e GS UE 
% Soap, . IF" * be tüte 
= Tepper, per lb. s EF of RE HEY, 
E - Pimento, per lb. 7 133 e 
* Manufactured tobacco, per bb. (4 be ae e 
* Snuff, per lb. þ $9 hun 
_ = Indigo, per Ib. 2 C9708 e e enn 
Cotton, per lb. . Man: 
Nails, per Ib. . «TE AI 9 
Spikes, per Ib, . . . 3 
Bar and other lead, per lb. 5 1 
l Steel, unwrought, per 1121bs, i 18 * 
| Hemp, per 1121bs. . l 
| Cables, per 21albs. . A 
Tarred cordage, per 112lbo. 9. 
Untarred cordage and yarn, per 1 1albs. 1 Dots 
| Twine and packthread, au. e 
3 . _ Glanber ſalt, per 11albs. . | 
| , Galt, computing the weight of a bu there; at gelbe. 
averdupois, per buſhel 1 2 5 is 
Mal, per buſhel Q = | F * . 
Coal, per buſhel * 55 | C „ 
| Boots, per pair . A ® 
All thr hoes and arr. for men and women, per ets 


4 - 

pair . "0 © 2 * © 4 . 
—4 . (IC 
PST 3 7 * 


. 

A 
* 

« 


8 


% , 
32 — — — 
oY 


F zog bar nah 44 e n e 

N 8 un. * ae ee, 

0 Goloſhes, per pair (937305 23s ii d ene 10 

, Waden ee een. e e e ene A hats e fp 

; Playing cards, per pack Wlan eure u $4445) Kong 

: cee denten of all Lindy r | 
4 % e. | e | 0 1 
: $365 © eteTean rin cant. 5 185 VALOKEM. Ae 10 ie! 

5 . Swords, cutlaſſes and other fide arms; china ware, fringes, wary 

1 kets, piſtols and other fire-arms ; glaſs, black quart bottles excepted, 


glue, hair powder, laces and lines uſed, by upholſterers, coach- 
makers and ſaddlers; paper hangings, - painters colours, whether 
#1 ee RNS. 5 


* ray ria er, a ratet. | 
Aniſeed, bricks. and blank books, ſhoe and knee akin Viet 
tons of every kind; bonnets of every ſort manufactures of braſy'; 
cocks, cinnamon, cloves, currants, comfits, capers, ſugarcandy, 
cabinet ware, copper ware, or in which copper is the article of chief 
naue; carpets aud.carpetting ; caps of every ſort; coſmetics, dates, 
medicinal drugs, dolls dreſſed and undrefſed ; dentifrice powder, 
eathen and ſtone ware ; figs, fruits, generally ; artificial flowers, _ 
leathers and other ornaments for women's head - dreſſes; fans, gold, - 
liver and plated ware; gold and filver lace; groceries, except ar- | 
ticles enumerated, ginger, gunpowder, gloves and mittens; hats of 
erery ſort ; jewellery and paſte-work ; iron, caſt, flit and rolled, 
aid generally all manufactures of iron, or of which it is the article 
of chief value, not being .etherwiſe particularly enumerated; lamp- 
black, lemons and limes, leather tanned or tawed, and all other 
manufactures of which leather is the article of chief value, not other- 
viſe particularly enumerated ; marble tables, mortars, and others 
utenſils; mace, muſtard in flour, millenery ready made, matts and 
bor cloths ; nutmegs, oranges, oil and olives ; writing and wrap- 
Ping paper, ſheathing and cartridge paper, parchment and paſte- 
toad; plums and prunes, pickles of every ſort ; pewter, or where 
i is the article of chief. value, not being otherwiſe particularly 
— powders, paſtes, balſams, oils, ointments, waſhes, : 1 
lntures, efſences, or other preparations or compoſitions, commonly . 
aled ſweet ſcents, - odours, perfumes, or coſmetics; preparations or | 
Vol. II. 2 2 com- YN 
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- compoſitions for the teeth gr gums ; pictures and prints, raiſins, ſlati 
and other ſtones, manufactures of ſteel, of which it is the article of 
chief value, not being otherwiſe particularly enumerated; ſtocking, 
{fail cloth, tiles; manufactures of tin, or of which it is the article of 
chief value, not otherwiſe mrs enumerated; Narr * 
and watches. 05 

On all goods, wares, il cee ede directly from 
China or India, in ſhips or veſſels not of the United States (teas ex- 
cepted) twelve and a half per cent. ad valorem. _ 

Upon all other goods, wares, and merchandiſe, ſeven and a half 
per cent. ad valorem. 


EVEN AND A HALF PER CENT, AD VALOREM. 
* bruſhes, canes, cloathing ready made, cambrics and 
chintzes, coloured calicoes, and all printed, ſtained, and coloured 
goods, or manufacture of cotton or of both; gauzes, lawns and laces, 
muſlins' and  muflinets, ſaddles, nankeens, walking ticks, ſatins aud 
* * velvet and 2e and wWwhips. 


ADDITION OF TEN * CENT. 


To be made to the ſeveral rates of duties above ſpecified and im- 
poſed, in reſpect to all goods, wares, and merchandiſe imported in 
ſhips or veſſels, not of the United States, except in the caſes in which 
an additional duty is herein before ſpecially laid, on any goods 
wares, and merchandiſe, which ſhall be n in ſuch ſhips ot 
veſſels. 
_ ., Goods ad valorem to be valued by odio wen per cent. to 
the actual coſt, if from the Cape of Good Hope, or from any other 
Place beyond the ſame, and ten per cent. if from N place, 
excluſive of charges. 


CREDIT FOR THE PAYMENT OF DUTIES, &c. 


When the amount of the duty to be paid by one perſon, or copat 
nerſhip, ſhall TR dollars, 


On ſalt 0 . . nine months. 
On all articles, the an. of the Weſt-Indies 
falt excepted - A s - » © four months. 


= | | in fix months 
On all other articles, wines and teas excepted 4 & in nine months 


=o EB 3 ww © ow Wwe ©. r we 
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No beer, ale, or porter, after the laſt day of December, 1792, to, 
be imported from any foreign port, except in caſks or veſſels, the 
capacity whereof ſhall not be lefs than forty gallons, or in packages, 
containing not leſs than fix dozen of bottles, on pain of forfeiture 
of the ſaid beer, &c. and of the ip « or veſſels in which the ſame 
ſhall be brought. | 

No diſtilled ſpirits, arrack and ſweet cordials excepted, after the 
1s lt day of April, 1793, to be imported from any foreign port, in 

veſſels of leſs capacity than ninety gallons, on pain of forfeiture 
alf R 
ſhall be Woe, 


- > I ry 


EXCEPTIONS. 


and Bullion, tin in pigs, tin plates, old pewter, ' braſs, teutenack, 
red ion and braſs wire, copper in plates, pigs, and bars, ſaltpetre, 
thy plaſter of Paris, unmanufactured wool, dying woods and dying 
aud drugs, raw hides and ſkins, wood, ſuphur, lapis calaminaris, undreſ- 

{ed furs of every kind, the ſea ſtores of ſhips or veſſels, the cloaths, 
books, houſhold furniture, and the tools or implements of the trade 
er profeſhon of perſons who come to reſide in the United States, 
ptiloſophic apparatus ſpecially imported for any ſeminary of learu- 
ing, all goods intended to be re- exported to a foreign port or place 
in the ſame ſhjp or veſſel in which they ſhall be imported, and gene- 
ny all articles of the growth, n or neee of the 


ps of dr States, . Nr SY 290511. 
BOUNTY. . i " * Cents, 
Y Moved on every barrel f pid u. a a. 
other 
United States. : of 
place, On every barrel. of ſalted provions ated within the United T3 
States 2 N 15 


And from and after the firſt day ee SUR an addition of 
wenty per cent, to the allowances reſpectively granted to ſhips or 
"eſſels As the bank or other cod fiſheries. © 


TONNAGE, __ "IM 


Towage is, by as af of the.20th of July, 1792, to be paid in ten days 
after the entry, or before clearance, 

Cents. 

On any ſhip or veſſel of the United States, entering from any ſo- 

ſeign port or place, per ton 8 5 6 

222 On 


2 eee eee 


in one e from a diſtrict in another State, other than an 
adjoinitg State, on the ſea coaſt, or on a navigable river, 
having on board goods, wares, &c. taken in one 38 to be 

delivered in another State, per ton 

On all ſhips or veſſels of the United States, licenſed to trade be. 
tween the different diſtrits, or to carry on the bank or whale 
* fiſheries, while employed therein to pay once a year, per 
ton 

On all ſhips _ veſſels buile within the United States after the 
20th July, 1789, but belonging wholly, or in part, to ſub- 
jects of foreign powers, per ton 5 


f entered in one diſtrict from another diſtri, — on board 
oods, wares and merchandiſe, taken in, in one diſtri, to 
_ Celivered i in another diſtrict, per ton * N 10 6 li 


1 4194 10 


PAYMENT OF DUTIES: vt bloc 


| | bal. On 
_—_ in * * of England Vino W undd 


© Portugal, er A 


- pearty wetght © ' r died 0 th 
In Mexican doſlars, each A. 39 1 5 n 
In crowns of France and England. 9232 


In all other filver coin of equal 'fineneſs, ber ounce «+. 1 11 
In cut filver of equal fiterieſs, per ditto; - \. 16 


A_ S#2oSS oa RVA oo. „„ 1 5 8 


Each pound ſterling of 1 — 629932 4 "h4 
Each pound fierling of Irene 4 10 
Zach florin or guilder of the Uakted nnn. . o 39 
Zach mark banco of Hamburg S . 
Each rial of plate of Spain | gol ; $1127 5p (10 
Each milree of Portugal oo OT 8h 
Each tale of China , 5 a 1 48 
Boch pajodaof Indie k 19 £ 
Each rupee of Bengal 1 „ 0 0 5 | 


| TARES AND ALLOWANCES. 
The following arg the tares allowed bes Kuro 
| the a for the collection of duties, aol | 0% 
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| ws. 
On every whole cheſt of bohea tes % 70 
on every half cheſt of ditto „ '. = 36 
on every quarter cheſd of ditto 8) ; 20 
on every cheſt of hyſon, 93 the ben weigh f 
of which ſhall be 7olb. or upwards. ts — 20 
n ons fei o more . | 
jolb. groſs 9 * . . 18 
On coffee in bags 5 „ 6 | 2 per cent, 
On coffee in bales © n 3 per cent. 
On coffee in cafe . | n 12 per cent. | 
Pepper in bales + W 03 og . | . m_ 5 per cent, 
Pepper in cſs ;. LTD LO Ya 12 per cent. 
Sugars, nenn in cats = „ 13g per cent. 
Gupats in bones? «| © xg per cent. 
FEES OF OFFICE. 
TO THE COLLECTOR AND NAVAL OFFICERS, JOINTLY. 
Dolls. Cents. 
For entrance of any ſhip or veſſel of one . tons and 
upwards . 2 $0 
Cree of any ip or vad of one hundred tow and 
upwards 35 . . 2 50 
ade tout ws ales . 1 50 
Clearance of ditto ditto „ . 1 50 
Every permit to land goods . . . 0 20 
Every bond taken officially . „„ 
Every permit to load goods for eee . oO 30 
Every official certificate . . oO 20 
Every bill of health . . . © 20 
Every other official document, regiſter excepted . o 20 


SURVEYOR'S FEES. 
For the admeaſurement of every ſhip or veſſel of one hundred 
tons and under, per ton 80 
Dito above one hende tons, ki” exceeding two bun 
dred tons 0 , 2 , . 1 $0 
Above two hundred tons 4 2 21 2 0 
For 


i 
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ail Dolls, 
For all other ſervices to, be performed on board any ſhip or 
veſſel of one hundred tons and upwards, having on board 
goods, wares, and merchandiſe, ſubject to duti ß 3 
For like ſervices on board any ſhip or veſſel of leſs than one 
- hundred tons burthen, having on board _ wares, and 


merchandiſe, ſubject to duty 7 , | 1 6 
On all veſſels, not having on board goods, wares, ina mer- 
.+ chandiſe, ſubject to duty 20a ui 0 66 


In a former part of this work * we tated the amount. of the er · 
ports of ahe United States for the year, ending September 30, 1991, 
with their proportions to the different countries to which they trade; 
to that ſtatement we now add fimylar accounts fer the years 1592 and 
1793, ending at the, ſame period in each year. By comparing theſe 
accounts, we may form ſome idea of the rapid increaſe of their 
trade. T 


; 8 
5 Vol. I. p. 274. 
* 
# * 
_ 7 $4 
* 7 q ? 
It $53 4 4 4 
Ve 2 0 
+. 9 
Vas SZ 1 64/1 S T1 1 
©; £ J 
7 
£ * * 2 72 : I I f 
c 1 . * 
54 J * * p I 
g 5 
yy 
pe 
a. „ 
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. ME. 
LAY LT 1 


AMOUNT” OF EXPORTS.” . 


an 


25 the year ending 3oth of” For the year ending zoth | 


| ! September, 1792. | September, 1793s 
i | 1 
| New-Hampſhire . _ 181,407 | | 198, 197 
f Maſſachuſetts. . 2, 889, 922 —— 3,076, 41 
s Rhode-Iſland 8 698,084 97 — 616,4 
1 Conneticut r — — 770, 
: New-York . 2,628,085 — 2,934.3 
d Neu- ſerſex 23,524 — 54.17 
le penniylvauia . 3,820, 4 —— 6,956, 
ir Delaware «© + 133,978 — 7158 
Maryland « . 2, 550, 258 — — 3687,11 
Virginia. 3,540,499 — 2,984,317 
North- Carolina 503, 294 — 36 
South-Carolina . . 2,439,453 3419548 
Georgia C 458,973 | N n er 501,3 
+ | q 26,011,787 


* 


The exports of the year ending the zoth of September, 1793, wei 
to the reſpective counties undermentioned: 


uſa... » % kalen Pon: „2205 
een „410 r 
Denmark . * . 70, 50 . Eaſt- Indies o 5 2 53. 13 1 
olland , . 3, 169, 536 Afri ea 4451913 
reat-Britain , 8, 431, 239 Weſt- Indies. . 399, 
Imperial Ports. . 1,013,347 N. W. Coaſt of America 1,5 


| 


IF .. 792,537 | Uncertain . . 3986 


france , . «. 7,050,498 8. | 
pam 2,237,950 + 26,011,788] 
Portugal . . . 997,590 | — 


* The exports of Pennſylvania, for the quarter ending the 31ſt of Ditember, 
1792, were one I 


ion ſeven hundred and forty thouſand fix hundred and eighty- nine 
dollars. | : 


1 be obtained correctly the exports of Connecticut for this year, we have not 
UNT vp che total amount. 


1 RENT, 
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RENT, PRICES OF LAND, PROVISIONS, &e. 


On this article, with reſpect to the New-England'States, we arg 
not enabled to add much additional information. In the country parts, 
proviſions of all kinds, the produce of America, are very cheap, in 
many inſtances, much below half the price in the country parts of 
England, but the general average is from one third to one half 
lefs. 

Fiſh is plenty, and cheap beyond any compariſon with the moſt 
favourable European markets; the ſea around their - coaſts, and 
the inland rivers, furnifhing an inexhauſtible ſupply. Game of 
various kinds is alſo exceedingly plenty. Some addition muſt be 
made to the prices of moſt articles in the large towns, owing to the 
number of Europeans which the preſent diſtreſſing fituation of affain 
in their own countries have driven thither. 

With reſpect to the Middle States, we are enabled to adduce more 
particular information. The journeys of the Rev. Mr. Toulmin and 
Mr. Cooper have afforded information ſufficient to enable us to form 
a tolerable correct idea of the price of moſt articles in thoſe parts of 
the Union ; the places where the prices are taken being ſo ſituated ay 
in the general to afford a medium —_—_ 

HH | 
VIRGINIA. 


| UrBANNA, upon the Rappabannock in the county of Mid: 

dleſex. * Soil, white, looſe, ſandy,—Price, about one third cleared} 
fifteen ſhillings ; per acre of fixty nine and two-thirds yard ſquare.” 
The rent of corn land, about one ſhilling and fix-pence per acre 
The labour here, as in moſt parts of Virginia, -is by flaves only, 
either purchaſed | or rented. They are hired at from fix to nine 
pounds a year, the maſter finding proviſions and cloathing, and pay- 
ing the tax. The uſual allowance to a flave is a peck and half of the 
meal of Indian corn per week; ſometimes pickled and ſalted herring 
er mackarel.—The cloathing is very trifling. 

The produce of land here is tobacco, wheat, and corn. 5j - Tbe 


Urbanna has all the appearance of a deſerted village. 
+ By cleared is meant, the ſmall trees and ſhrubs grubbed up, 
wn about two feet from the ground, the ſtumps remaining. 
} All the ſums are reckoned in ſterling, except otherwiſe mentioned. 
5 By cora is meant exclufively Inſian corn or maize. Blè de Turquic, 


- 
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market is by water direct from Urbanna to Europe, — Cor alſo, 
maize, to New-England, Nova - Scotia and to the Weſt-Indies ; the 


price on an average, wheat four ſhillings and fix-pence per buſhel, 
ad corn thirteen ſhillings and; ſix-pence per barrel of five buſhels. 
Richuoxp, and the neighbourhood Soil; ſandy, except on the 
banks of James river where it is rich. The price of land from four to fix 
guineas per acre ; but land by the whole tra, including buildings, 


tance from the town, twenty to forty-five ſhillings per acre. It is reck 
oned in this, and manyyparts of this State, an advantage to have a great 


common, but is now rapidly giving way to wheat, has exhauſted; the 
land ſo much, that it is uſed out, and is generally reckoned at nothing 
inthe purchaſe, Labour here is one ſhilling and fix-pence to two ſhil- 


> F . KK BFE V 4 


pence to three ſhillings and ſix · pence a day. All ſlave labour. In- 
dan corn ſells here from one ſhilling and fix-pence to one ſhilling and 


form . peace balfpenny per Wincheſter buſhel ;—wheat, three ſhillings 
1s of ud four-pence to three ſhillings and nine-pence ;—barley,. two ſhil- 
edi) ing and ſeven-pence to three ſhillings. ;—oats, eleven-pence to one 


filling and four-pence rice, from twelve to thirteen ſhillings 
ad fix-pence per hundred pounds ; potatoes, one ſhilling and ſix- 


wheat, per barrel of one hundred and ninety-fix pounds net, 


peace ; — hops, one ſhilling and one penny per pound; —cof- 
ſe, nine-pence to eleven-pence, if bought by the cwt. retail, one 
bling and a penny; — tea, bohea, retail, two ſhillings and 
licce-pence ; ſouchong, four ſhillings. and fix-penee ; — byſon, 


] pay- : en ſlüllings and ſix · pence per lb. by the cheſt, bohea, one ſhil-- 
of the Nr and fix-pence to one ſhilling and ten-pence ; hyſon, four ſhillings - 

rings d fix-pence to five ſhillings and three-pence per Ib.; chocolate, 

-pence to nine-pence per Ib. by the box of fifty pounds weight; 

be cat ae pound ſive · pence to ſeven · pence per Ib. 

four-pence to ſix-pence ;—ſugar, brown, by the hegſhead, 

AA fixty pounds. Formerly it was 

e pounds to thirty- ſeven pound ten ſhillings ; retail, 6x-pence 
 eight-pence per Ib.; loaf, eleven · pence to one ſhilling and three- | 

e; treacle, one ſhilling and fix-pence to two ſhillings and three- 

aan felon by th, dach. Teen rum by th bedr. 


Vor, III. | 3A 


7 


cleared and uncleared land together, ſeldom exceeds, at ten miles diſ- 


part of it in wood, becauſe the culture of tobacco, which: hag been 


lngs a day, with proviſions. In harveſt, from two ſhillings and: fix- : 


pence to two ſhillings and three · pence per buſhel flour, from 


uveteen ſhillings and fix-pence to twenty-two ſhillings and fix- 


= — — r DO ——_— 
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*_ - ſhillings to twenty-two ſhillings and fix-pence ; Teneriff wine, three 
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two ſhillings and ſeven-pence to three ſhillings per gallon; Weg. 


India, three ſhillings and nine - pence to four ' ſhillings and fn. 


pence; French brandy, four ſhillings and ſix- pence to five ſhilling 
and ſeven-pence ; Virginia peach brandy, three ſhillings; apple 

* brandy, two ſhillings and feven-pence to three ſhillings; nie, 
- three ſhillings; gin, per gallon, three ſhillings and four-pence; gu 
in caſes of four and a half gallons, brought from Holland, twenty 


- ſhillings a gallon by the pipe; Liſbon, fix pounds fifteen ſhillings to 
ſeven pounds ten ſhillings ; Malaga, five pounds five ſhillings t 
_  fix' pounds fifteen ſhillings per caſe, of thirty gallons ; Madeira, 
forty-five to fifty guineas per pipe; London porter, nine ſtil. 
lings and nine-pence to ten ſhillings and fix-pence per dozen, bottle 
included. Beer is not uſed; - cyder, by the caſk or hogſhead, three- 
pence to five-pence halfpenny per gallon,—Grafs fed beef, three 
- half-pence to two · pence farthing per lb. ſtall or winter fed, tut 
pence farthing to three-pence ;—yeal, four-pence half- penny te 
” five-pence ;—mutton, three half-pence farthing to three-pence; 
- lamb, four-pence halt-penny to five-pence;—pork, of excellent qu 
© hity, eleven ſhillings and three-pence to ſeventeen ſhillings per bur 
dred weight, by the hog ; —bacon and hams, three-pence to fire 
- pence per 1b. ;—turkeys, one ſhilling and ſix- pence to three ſhilling 

and four-pence each; —ſalt, one ſhilling and ſix- pence to one fi 

lung and ten-pence per buſhel ;—ſoap, by the box, three-pence tire 

farthings to four · pence half · penny per lb.; candles, by the boy, fu 

pence half. penny to nine · pence half. penny per Ib.; — fire wood, leve 

' ſhillings and'nine-pence to nine ſhillings a cord, that is a load, eig 

feet long, four feet high, and four feet-broad ;—coals, feven-penc 
three farthihgs per buſhel ;—hats, country made wool hats, one fl 
ling and ten-pence to four ſhillings and-fix-pence z—fur' hats fitter 
| ſhillings to twenty-ſeven ſhillings ; —ſhoes, three ſhillings and nit 
pence to ſeven ſhillings and ſix- pence a pair; — boots, fifteen ſhilling 
to thirty-ſix ſhillings ;—wages of houſhold male ſervants, neg'® 
ſix pounds to nine pounds a year; — white men, labourers, chr 
pounds to eighteen pounds a-year ;—female ſervants, chief ! 
groes, four pounds ten ſhillings to fix pounds a year, Theſe are 
be had either by purchaſe or by hire from their maſters: "yy 
free ;—price of a cow, one pound ſeventeen ſhillings and fix. pe 
to three pounds fifteen ſhillicigs ;—horſes fit for the waggon or 1 
ſeven pounds ten ſhillings to fifteen pounds FSG oxen, 1 


. 
WU 4.1 
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el. jounds 3 pair z—ſheep, four ſhillings and ſix · pence to twelye ſhil- 
* lings each; —waggons, with geer complete for four horſes, that will, 


carry a ton and an half, env o eightoe pounds en re, 
pple horſes, ſeven to eight A þ | | 
_ PUBLISHED RATES AT, THE EAGLE TAVERN, RICHMOND, 
\ BD IN VIRGINIA, 


Breakfaſt, one ſhilling and ſix-pence 3 with grog or 
toddy, two ſhillings and three · pence ;—cold ſupper, one ſhilling and 
fu · pence a bottle of porter, one ſhilling and ten · pence half· penny 3. 
2quart of punch the. ſame ;—a quart of toddy, one ſhilling and a 
penny half-penny ;—a quart of grog, eleven · pence farthing ;—a bed 
room furniſhed, if above ſtairs, thirteen-pence half-penny, or quarter 
dllar ;*—horſes kept at livery, two ſhillings and, three-pence per 
wwenty-four hours; ſervants, two ſhillings arid three-pence per day. 

WixcyESTER.+—Fiſh ſalted ; ſhad, one pound two ſhillings and 
ſu-pence ; herrings, eighteen ſhillings ; ſalmon, two pounds five 
ſhillings per barrel, of two hyadred pounds weight each; oyſters, 
when in ſeaſon, two ſhillings and three-pence per buſhel ;—fruits ; 
zpples in autumn, nine · pence per buſhel ; at Chriſtmas, one ſhilling 
to one ſhilling and ſix- pence; — peaches, from one ſhilling and ſix- 
pence to three ſhillings per buſhel ;—currants, two ſhillings and 
three-pence per buſhel, but few raiſed for ſale wild fowl and pi- 
geons few for ſale; ;—pheaſants, four-pence half-penny each; par- 
tndges, nine-pence to one ſhilling a dozen,—Cloathing at Win- 
cheſter about two-thirds dearer than in London,——Oak caſks of thirty 
Flons, three ſhillings and nine-pence ;—tierces, five ſhillings and 
ir pence ;—barrels, ſix ſhillings and nine-pence,—Building ma- 
terials; logs trimfned on both ſides, and delivered at the place of 
bulding, ſomething more than one penny per foot;—ſcantlings, 
bre farthings per foot, meaſured, fide and fide at the ſaw, mill ;— 
bang planks, one inch and a quarter, five ſhilliogs and e; 
Face per one hundred feet; one inch, four ſhillings and ſix-pence 
ler one ren three ſhillings per one hundred; , 


* The prices are higher than in. eb My rg the tables are alſo plentifully 
byplied. In the article of breakfaſt, all over the American continent, are included; 


F tea and coffee are uſually included as accompaniments. 
T This liſt contains, in general, articles not mentioned in the preceding liſt. 
3 A 2 laths, 


un, gs, ſteaks, chops, ec. ſome or all of them. You are not obliged to drink +: 
br dinner. You have nothing to give the ſervants or waiters, een | 


+ lathy on which the covering is mailed, about two ſhillings per ty. 


fand —vindou ylaſs, ten inches by eight, two pounds nineteen ſhi. 


| dear; vegetables cheap. Houſes of wood are cheaply built : a bout 
Horſes cheap to purchaſe, but dear to hire ; the hire of a horſe being 
adulte, in a plain but plentiful way, four to five dollars a week; for 
children, two dollars; ſervants, three dellars. Board and lodging per 
annum, thirty-three pounds fifteen ſhillings. The great influx af 


Price. 


| Ing;z* bacon, ſix-pence a pound. Norfolk is about as large ® 


The cows . the woods; — to their einig; 
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dred feet, running meaſure ;—cypreſs ſhingles, from ten Cuilling, 
and two-pence to thirteen ſhillings and fix-pence per thouſand, de- 
| livered at the place of building; each ſhingle covering four by fx 


inches ;—oak ſhingles, one pound one fhilling per one thouſand, 
coveribg ten by four inches ;—cheſaut ſhingles, twelve ſhilling 
per thouſand, covering fix by four inches; —lime, four-pence half. 
penny per 'buſhel ;—bricks delivered, eighteen thillings per thou. 


lings a box, containing one hundred feet, | 

Waons; one ſhilling and three-petice, to one fhilling and fu. 
pence per perch, when the work is complete ; when found with pro- 
viſions.-Plaiſterers, three-pence per each ſquare yard, when found; 
gl=ziers, three-farthings per light, when found ;—paper hanging, Ame 
rican, two ſhillings and three-penice to nine ſhillings per piece, uf 
twelve yards each ;—lodging and board in town, eleven pounds to 
twenty-two pounds; in the country, nine pounds to fifteen pounds 
per annum. 

Nexrołrx The country about here is very barren; animal food 


of two ſtories, fix yards by four, will coft about fifty pounds ſterling 


2 dollar a day: they go unſhod during ſummer. Board and lodging for 


French emigrants fromthe iflands eee the 


Peaches, eee ee e apples, fix-pence® 
peck ; cucumbers, two-pence a dozen; cyder, two-pence half-petny 
a quart ; milk, fixpence a quart, owing to careleſsneſs and bad fam 


2 £0. an Aa. 


Taunton in Devonſhire, or Wigan in Lancaſhire. Moſt· I the bouſs 
of wood; fome of brick. A neat houſe, thirty feet by twenty - vibe, 
two ſtories high, with a kitchen on one fide, and a ſmoaking room, 
n R 
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fifty pounds,® Dreſs of the people much the fame as in England 3 N 


ſures all barefooted. | 
FREDERICK AND BenkELEY Cad The beſt part 


'of the country lies between the waters of the Opekan creek, and 


the Shenandoah: it is the richeſt lime · ſtQne land on the eaſtern wa- 
ters of this State: it is of a dark grey, and ſuppoſed to be much 
zbout the ſame quality as the third-rate land in Kentucky. The, 
price of land. is from fifteen ſhillings to four pounds an acre, but 
eldom ſo low as fifteen ſhillings in the beſt part of theſe countries, 
i.. one-half or two-thirds cleared. A good plot of land of two 
hundred acres, with a houſe, orchard, barn, meadow and ſpring, * 
may be rented at forty-five pounds a year. 

Labour from five to ſeven dollars per month, of twenty-ſix working 
days, with board: white ſervants are very ſcaree on the eaſtern fide 


of the valley. The produce of land, wheat and corn. Price of flour 


here is one guinea per barrel: the price has uſnally been three ſhil- 
lings, and this year even fix ſhillings and ſeven ſhillings and fix- 
pence per barrel of one hundred and ninety-fix pounds net, more 
x Philadelphia than at Baltimore; owing to the greater number af 
„K 


* Houſes are generally covered with wooden ſhingles, oak or cypreſs, gabe 
vithin, and glazed in ſaſhes, 

+ When the federal city is fully eftabliſhed, which is nearly ewa, larger eapitils, 
kc. will probably be employed on the Potomack, and proviſions and lands riſe in the 


neighbourhood 3 but the difficulty of „ ne, ts 
labour, will till remain, 


The opening of the Potomack by the canal, round the falls, 8 


delt of importance to capitaliſts to embark in commerce at Alexandria, or Geotge- 


town, At preſent, many boats come down from fort Cumberland to the Great falls, 


out ten miles above George - town. Six weeks work, it is computed, will complete 


the navigation to the mouth of Savage river, the boundary of the propoſed plan weſt- 
vd; and the canal at the Great falls is expected to be finiſhed in eighteen months. 

Whether the Shenandoah will be rendered navigable is a much more queſtionable 
pint. The Potomack corupany have the excluſive right of undertaking the work, 
ad they have as yet ſhewn no ſetivus intention of attempting it. The obſtructions 
x the mouth of the river are conſiderable, 

The mouth of Savage river is about forty miles from. the Monongahela. Boats 
capable of carrying ten tons weight, or one hundred hogſheads of flour, will be able to 
© from thence to Alexandria in four or five days; but it will take more than double 


the time to feturn. It is now. common for perſons who ſend their produce about fixty - 


vile, to pay a quarter dollar (one milling and three half-pence) per hundred pounds, 
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in wagons for ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence-per barrel of flour 


weighing one hundred and ninety-fix pounds, and the barrel ſeven. 


teen pounds the diſtance eighty miles. 
Prices of land in particular places. Near Charleſton, within cight 
miles of the Potomack, the beſt land three pounds fifteen ſhillings 


acre,—Within a mile of the junction, and upon the Shenandoah, 


it may be had for two pounds five fhillings and three pounds per 
acre, as the land is broken and ſtony, though fit for wheat —At 
Shippand's-town, on the ſouth fide of the Potomack, it is from two 
pounids five ſhillings to 'three pounds fifteen ſhillings per acre, but 
it is not-equal to that in e rae th it is, however, nearer to the 
market.“ 

MARTLAN Do. 

The neighbourhood of Haggar's town on the Antictam creek.— 
| Soih a dark- coloured loam ſimilar to that on the ſouth fide of the 
Potomack. Price of land from fixteen to twenty-four dollars, i... 
from three pounds twelve ſhillings to five pounds eight ſhillings per 
acre, - one-half cleared; within eight or ten miles, —Hufbandmen 
ſcarce, Wages one ſhilling and fix-pence and provifions per day, or 


five to fix dollars, i. e. twenty-two ſhillings and fix-pence to twenty- 


ſeven ſhillings per month.—The market is Baltimore ; where wheat 
fetches about ſeven-pence a buſhel more than at Alexandria, The 
price of taking flour to Baltimore, ſeventy-five miles, five ſhillings 
and three-pence per barrel. It may be ſent to Alexandria, eighty 
miles for a dollar, one-third of which is for the land carriage to Wil- 


liam-port, eight miles, at the mouth of the Conegocheague creek: 


but for want of a warehouſe at the Great Falls, this mode of con- 
veyance is leſs uſeful at preſent than it would otherwiſe be. Ten 
miles north-weſt of Haggar's-town, and upon a part of the Cone- 
gocheague creek, to which the navigation may be eaſily extended. 
Land, one-half cleared, and the reſt in wood, will fetch fix pounds 
per acre. This creek has been uſed already, d e 
in the ſpring. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
1 twenty-one miles fouth of Carliſle. 
Soil. A good loam, though not equal probably to that laſt no- 
ticed, Price of land two pounds to three pounds ten n 
2. 
vn — will g6 in four days to and from Alexandria, [Rigs he a 
and are generally cultivated without ſlaves, 
Acre. 
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xre—Labour, five to fix dollars 81 month, —Market. Baltimore, 


diſtance eighty miles. 


CATI LE, and its vicinity—Soil ; . in the other parts of 


the valley. A ſtratum of ſlate land runs through all the valley, and 


35 found on one fide of the Opekan'creek, in Virginia; the Conego- 


cheague creek, in Maryland and Pennſylvania, and the Conedog- 

winit creek, in Pennſylvania, where the ſoil is much inferior to the 
lime-ſtone ſoil.— The price of land upon the lime-ſtone fide of the 
Conedogwinit, Pennſylvania, is from three · pounds fix ſhillings to 
four pounds ten ſhillings per acre; being in a proportion of meadow 
and upland. Lands in general about three miles round Carliſle, 
though not upon the creeks, ſell from three pounds to three pounds 
twelve ſhillings, and four pounds ten ſhillings per acre, according to 
its quality, ſuppoſing about one-third cleared. Land at a greater diſ- 


| tance, and within ſeven or eight miles, at from two to three 


pounds, except the low rich meadows. Lands nearer the Suſ- 
quehannah, being richer and nearer market, ſell from five to 
eight pounds, and within a mile of Harriſburgh, twelve pounds an 
acre, Land, with indifferent improvements, near Middle-town, the 
head of the propoſed junction between the Do — the 
Skuilkil, ſell from three to four pounds. > HS Ih 

Produce. Principally wheat. 

Market. Philadelphia. 

Expenſe of carriage, by land as yet, fix ſhillings per barrel from 
Harriſburgh,* 

Nxax LancasTER.—Soil ;- a durable clay, not liable to be a 
injured either by the wet in winter, or the ſun in ſummer—The 
moſt indifferent land here, with ſcarcely any improvement, ſells at 
from ſix to eight pounds an acre, and often from twelve to eighteen 
pounds. Labour is from eight dollars to ten a agp and board. 
Market. hann. PERL 


® The people of Carliſle have the character of being unſociable, and jealous of 
new-comers, and always careful that they ſhall not have too much influence in public 
airs, 

Harriſburgh and Middle-town are delightfully, and with reſpect to trade, elizibly 
ftuated & the banks of the Suſquehannah, but are ſubject to intermitting complaints. 

+ At Carliſle and Lancaſter, and throughout the Pennſylvania part of the She- 
randoah valley, the Dutch ſettlers are numerous; their unremitting induſtry and at» 
uchment to place always makes land comparatively dear in their neighbourhood. == 

READING, 
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RBAD1xG; and its neighbourhood, fifty-fix miles from Philadelphia, 
—Land at this place ſells, in an improved ſtate, with houſe, out- 
bauſes, e. at from eight to ten pounds Currency, per acte, or fix 
to ſeven pounds ten ſhillings ſterling. 
SUNBURY AND NoRTHUMBERLAND, on the Suſquehannah,— 
The houſes here are partly built of logs, and partly. of frame. 
work, one or two ſtories high, ſaſhed and glazed, ſome of them 
painted on the outſide, all of 1 and clean within; 
comfortable and commodious. 

The. price of building a beak bans of four oorus on a floor 
each about twelve feet ſquaxe, one ſtory high, finiſhed within fide 
with plain wainſcotting, pannel doors, lock and thumb latches, 
glazed. windows, & c. complete ; about one hundred and ninety 
pounds ſterling, The log-boulſes; of ſound ſo uncouth to an Englih 
ear, are as comfortable, as clean, and as convenient, as any brick 
or ſtone houſe in England. They are made by placing logs of 
trees tranſverſely, one upon the ends of two others, which are notched 
to let them in; the interſtices are plaiſtered, and the outſide and 
inſide frequently caſed. If the logs are placed upon ſtone work, 
about a foot from the ground, fo as not to be expoſed to alternate 
a and drought, they will laſt half a century or more very 
well. | FR 
The foil about Sunbury and Northumberland, which, as the ri- 
ver only divides them; we ſpeak of together, is a ſandy loam, ſeveral 
feet deep near the river, and apparently excellent for almoſt any 
kind of vegetation. Their produce here, as in moſt other parts of 
Penaſylyania, is corn, wheat, oats, rye, buck wheat, potatoes and 
ſome little barley. Prices, wheat per buſhel; three ſhillings and 
nine-pence 3 oats, two ſhillings. to two ſhillings and three-pence ; ne, 
three ſhillings to three ſhillings and fix-pence ; corn, maize, three 
| ſhillings ; buck wheat, one ſhilling and ten- pence; potatoes in the 
ſpring, two {ſhillings and fix-pence to three ſhillings and nine-pence, 

in the autumn, one ſhilling and two-pence to one ſhilling and ten- 
pence a buſhel. Cyder, per barrel, according to the cropsof apples; in 
- 1793 it was from thirteen ſhillings and fix-pence to eighteen ſhillings; 
1292, it was from ſeven and fix-pence to nine ſhillings : beer 
none; there was a brewery at Northumberland ſome time ago, but 
it has been diſcontinued: while it was carried on, ale fold for 
eightern ſhillings, and porter 6— AIITN COP 
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gallons. Wages in the town two ſhillings and three-pence a day; 
in the country one ſhilling and ten-pence, to two ſhillings and three- 
peace and board. The common drink, cyder, or whiſkey and 
water. | 

Beef, three-pence per lb.; mutton, two-pence to three-pence ; ve- 
niſon, two-pence to three-pence ; theſe are bought at the butchers, 
or of farmers, who bring meat to town to retail ; butter at Chriſtmas, 
one ſhilling and fix-pence per lb. 

A cord of oak fire-wood, three ſhillings and fix-pence ; hiccory, 
ſeven ſhillings and ſix-pence. 

Produce of wheat twenty to thirty buſhels an acre. A Mr, Grant, 
of Sunbury, one dry ſummer, obtained ſixty baſhels per acre, Indian 
corn has been had from ſixty to ſeventy buſhels per acre, but one- 
half of this quantity is more common. The new lands and the ſtony 
nch lands near the river are too rich for wheat, and require to be 


reduced by corn, flax or tobacco, Otherwiſe, unleſs in a very dry 


ſummer, the grain ſhoots up into ſtraw, Wheat and barley grow 
beſt on the tops of the hills, and even in ſtony ground. 

Land, in the immediate vicinity of Sunbury, ſells from eighteen 
to twenty-three pounds an acre, Building lots of one quarter or 
half an acre, in Northumberland or Sunbury, from one hundred to 
tro hundred dollars each. Land, a few miles diſtance, uncleared, 
twenty-two to thirty ſhillings an acre. Land, with a log-cabin, a 
log-barn, and about one-fourth improved, i. e. the trees cut down, 
and the underwood grubbed up, about two pounds five ſhillings or 
two pounds ten ſhillings an acre. | 

Two years ago, the land on which the town of Northumberland 
ſands, is ſaid to have been offered to ſale by the proprietor for 
two thouſand pounds: he has fince refuſed ten thouſand pounds 
for it, 

In 1793, the eſtate of the late Lord Sterling was offered for ſale 
ſeven pounds ten ſhillings an acre, which we apprehend to be 
the general price of cultivated land, in tolerable fituations all 
through this State, Of uncultivated land there is very little. The 
expenſe of travelling between Philadelphia and New-York, both as 
io carriages and as to living, is about one-third cheaper than be. 
een the metropolis and any of the great towns in England. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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NEW-YORK. 2 


At it New-York, you pay at the Tontine coffee-houſe eight dollars 

à week for board and lodging, wine excepted : in the former reſpeſt 
perſons are much better provided than in any place in England, 
where they pay only the ſame price. The advantage in point af 
cheapneſs, for equal accommodations at an inn, is at leaſt one-third 
in favour of New-York, beyond any of the great trading towns of 
England ; board and lodging at e hauſes * be ain 
to ſeven dollars a week. 
At Albany, board and lodging in a plain family way is half a dol- 
lar a day. Butter, eight · pence a lb.; beef, two - pence three farthing; 
cheeſe, five · pence; park, two-pence three farthings, An eſtate f 
five hundred acres, two miles from Albany, and four from Troy, 
part in woodland, fold in November, 1793, for three thouſand three 
hundred pounds currency, or eighteen hundred and fifty- ſix pounds 
ſterling. For a farm of ſixty acres, about ſeven miles from Albany, 
the farmer pays twenty-five ſkipples, or eighteen buſhels 25 three 
quarters of wheat, per annum, as rent. | 
For a farm, not far from the above, about 58 or eight miles 
from Albany, conſiſting of one hundred acres of very rich land, long 
ago cleared, and one hundred acres more not cleared, having 2 
good brick houſe and a commodious barn upon it, the owner in 
1793, aſked two thouſand pounds. 
Prices of proviſions hereabout and at Skenectady, which is inha- 
bited chiefly by Dutch, beef, one penny three farthings a lb.; 
| cheeſe five-pence ; butter eight-pence half- penny; apples one fil 
ling and five-pence a buſhel ; wheat four ſhillings and fi x- pence dia 
About ten miles beyond Skenectady, up the Mohawk river, beet 
ſells at thirteen ſhillings and fx-pence per cwt. ; pork, three-pence 
farthing a lb.; turkeys one ſhilling and five-pence ; geeſe, one ſhilling 
and five-pence; fowls, eight-pence half-penny ; butter, fux-penc 
three farthings; ſalt, eight ſhillings per buſhel ; cheeſe, five-peach 
a Ib. ; wheat, four ſhillings a buſhel ; wood, three ſhillings and four 
pence a cord. Wages of a labourer, one ſhilling and fux-pence © 
two ſhillings in ſummer, and fix-pence three farthings to one fai 
ling and three half-pence in winter, per day; carpenters one thi 
ling and fix-pence ; maſons, two ſhillings, beſides victuals. 
The canals intended to go from Skenectady to Albany, 5 that 


Which u will paſs the falls of the ] North river and I" 
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with Albany, and that which is intended to obviate the little falls of 
the Mohawk river, are all likely to proceed. 

Land at the German flats ſells from two pounds fifteen ſhillings 
to eight pounds ten ſhillings an acre. Land higher up toward the 
Black river, though good, not above a dollar. 

Land near Hartford in Connecticut, five pounds ten ſhillings to 
cight pounds ten ſhillings an acre. 

Land upon one of the branches of the Delaware i in New-York 
State, was offered for ſale in London, in June 1794, for nine ſhillings 
an acres | 

Land near the dias and Tuſcorora cropks/i in Pennſylvania, 
about eight miles on the average, from the eaſt branch of the 8uſ- 
quehannah, belonging to the perſon who owned the preceding parcel, 
vas offered at the ſame time for eight ſhillings an acre in London. 

The price of two dollars was aſked at the ſame period and place 
for land near the Loyalſock, between the eaſt and weſt branches of 
Sulquehannah ; and the ſame for land in Luzerne country upon Le. 
bawannock. 4 | 

In this State the ſettlers we-mantin the habe of uſing the aſhes 
of their wood to make pot · aſn, and diminiſh the expenſe of clearing 
the land, than they are in Pennſylvania or the ſouthern States. In 
July 1793, hearth aſhes ſold for ſix-pence three farthings a buſhel ; 
feld aſhes at five-pence half-penny ; it coſts two pounds four ſhillings 
aton to make them into pot-aſh ; five hundred buſhels of hearth, or 
ſeren hundred of field aſhes, are computed to make a ton of pot- 
aſh, which at New-York is worth twenty-ſeven pounds, or one hun- 
red and twenty dollars. But we think this allowance 4 aſhes hardly 
ſufficient for the purpoſe, 

From theſe detached facts, collefted frm, the information of gar- 
ſons on the ſpot, the reader will be enabled to form a general opi- 
nion of the probable expenſes of a ſettler in the Middle States. It 
will be obſerved in general, that where proviſions are cheaper in 
one ſituation than another, the advantage is in the expenditure of 
u income in nearly the ſame proportion as the diſadvantage to the 


With reſpe& to the weſtern territory, proviſions of all kinds, the 
produce of the country, are exceeding low in their price: but the 
great diſtance renders European commodities proportionably high, 
n moſt inſtances European 1 will be wm 
aq are at Philadelphia, 
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In the towns and villages of Kentucky, the following ine the 
average prices of ſome of the moſt material articles: flour is from 
ſix ſhilkivgs to nine ſhillings per ct. according to its quality; Indian 
corn from nine-pence to one ſhilling per buſhel ; beef, three half. 
pence to two-pence per Ib.; veal, two-pence half-penny ditto; mu. 
ton, three · pence ditto ; which high price is owing to the general deſre 
the farmers have to increaſe their ſtocks ; pork is from. two-pence to 
two-petice half-penny per Ib. ; bacon from three-pence half. penny to 
four-petice ; bacon hams from four-pence to five-pence half-peuny ; 
ſalt beef, two-pence z hung or dried beef, three-pence. Neats tongues, 
x- pence each; buffalo ditto, nine-pence ; dunghill fowls, ducks, 
Muſcovy ditto, geeſe, turkeys, Guinea fowls atid pigeons, are pro- 
portionably cheap; butter is from two-pence half-penny to three. 
pence half · penny per lb.; cheeſe from two-pence to * 
ditto, | 

They have a variety of fiſh in the rivers, the vol efteimni of 
which are the perch, tront, buffalo fiſh and ſoft turtle, The perch 

is in fize from five to twelve pounds, is firm and fat in its ſeaſon, 
which is from February until July. The trout is caught from eight 
to thirty pounds weight. This fiſh is too univerſally known and ad- 
mired to require any account of its excellence, particularly as the 
trout in England is the exact miniature of it. The buffalo fiſh is in 
fize from four to eight pounds, is a very fine fiſh, 'but inferior to 
the two former. But the ſoft turtle is, perhaps, the moſt del. 
cons fiſh in the world, and amply compenſates for their having no 
other teſtaceous fiſh, This turtle is gelatinous, except a ſmall ſhell 
von ity back, about the bigneſs of the palm of the hand; the 
weight is from ſix to ten pounds. 

Moſt people make their own ſugar; but when it is ſold, the price 
is from three · pence to fonr-pence half-pentry per pound, according 
to its fineneſs. The buſinefs of ſugar refining is only commencing 
Which makes it impoffible to ſay exactly what will be the genera 
price of loaf or refined ſugar; but we conclude it will be propor- 
tionably low with raw fugar, as the bufineſs ean bo carried on in 
this country at leſs expenſe than in Philadelphia and New-Yorh 
where the price of the neceſſaries of life ls ſo mueh higher. Tes 


coffee, chocolate and ſpices, are higher here than in Philadelphia 
Good green ten is from ſive ſhillings wo eight ſhillings pf 
pound; imperial or gunpo der, ten ſhillings and ſix-pence ; pen 
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bur ſhillings dee Sens Ao Mi bohen Gre 
wo ſhillings to three ſhillings and ſix-pence; coffee from one ſhil- 
ing and nine-pence to two ſhillings 3 chocolate from one ſhilling 
and fix-pence to one ſhilling and eight-pence, Spices are at leaſt 
twenty-five per nn 
more. f! 
In the year 1784, many officers who ſerved in the American army: 
turing the late war having fettled in this State with their families, 
nd ſeveral families from England, Philadelphia, New-Jerſey, New- 
York and the New-England States, the country ſoon began to be 
chequered with genteel perſons, which operated both upon the 
minds and actions of the back woods people, who conſtituted the 
firſt emigrants. A taſte for the decorum and elegance of the table 
nas ſoon cultivated ; and the pleaſures of the garden were conſidered 
not only as uſeful but amuſing. Theſe improvements in the comforts 
of living and manners, have awakened a ſenſe of ambition to inſtru 
their youth in uſeful and accompliſhed arts. Social pleaſures are like» 
viſe regarded as the moſt ineſtimable of human poſſeſſions ; the genius 
of friendſhip appears to foſter the emanations of virtue, while the 
cordial regard, and fincere deſire of pleafing, produces the moſt har 
monious effects. Sympathy is regarded as the eſſence of the human 
ſoul, participating of celeſtial matter, and as a ſpark engendered to 
eee GERT eee ebe . 
felicity. 

With d dee the eee ahis Gente Mc ue ue 
nterchange of civilities, and a reciprocal deſire of pleaſing. That 
ameneſs may not cloy, and make them dull, they vary the ſcene as 
the nature of circumſtances will permit : the opening ſpring brings 
vith it the proſpect of their ſummer's labour, and the brilliant fun 
«tively warms into life the vegetable world, which blooms and yields 
i profuſion of aromatic odours : a creation of beauty is now a 
aſt of joy, and to look for amuſements beyond this genial torrent 
ee een een 
. K 
ne cheered by the modulated buffoonery of the mocking bird, the 
woeful ſong of the thruſh, and the gaudy plumage of the parroquet. 
feſtive mirth crowns the evening. The buſineſs of the day being 
wer, the men join the women in the ſugar groves, where enchant- 
nent ſeems to dwell, The lofty trees wave their ſpreading branches 


over 
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over a green turf, on whoſe ſoft down the mildneſs of the evening 
_ Invites the neighbouring youth to ſportive play; and while the run 
Neſtors, with calculating minds, contemplate the boyiſh gambols of 
a growing progeny, they recount the exploits of their early age, and 
in their enthufiaſm forget there are ſuch things as decrepitude and 
miſery. Perhaps a convivial ſong, or a pleaſant narration, cloſes the 
Rational pleaſures meliorate the ſoul ; and by familiarizing man 
to uncontaminated felicity, ſordid avarice and vicious habits are de. 
ſtroyed. 
Gardening and fiſhing conſtitute ſome part of the amuſements of 
both ſexes. Flowers and their genera form one of the ſtudies of 
the ladies; and the embelliſhment of their houſes, with thoſe which 
are known to be falutary, conſtitute a part of their employment, 
Domeſtic cares and muſic fill up the remainder of the day, and ſocul 
viſits without ceremony or form, leave them without ennui or di. 
guſt. 'The young men are too gallant to permit the women to 
have ſeparate amuſements ; and thus it is that even in Kentucky 
we find that ſuavity and politeneſs of manners univerſal, which can 
only be effected by feminine poliſh. | 
The autumn and winter produces not leſs pleaſure. Evening 
viſits moſtly end with dancing by the young people, while the more 
aged indulge their hilarity, or diſſeminate information in the diſqui 
fition of politics, or ſome uſeful art or ſcience. | 
Such are the amuſements of this country, and ſuch the mode of 
living, which have for their baſis hoſpitality, and all the variety of 
good things that a luxuriant ſoil is capable of producing, without the 
alloy of contaminating vice and artificial want. 


. PREVALENT DISEASES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

All countries have ſome peculiar diſeaſes, arifing from the ci 
mate, manner of living, occupations, predominant - paſſions, and 
other cauſes, whoſe ſeparate and combined influence is but imper- 
fectly known. In North-America we may count five :—nervous di- 
orders, rheumatiſm, intermitting fevers, loſs of teeth and colds. It 
is remarkable, that nervous complaints are at preſent more frequent 
in Europe than they formerly were. They ſpring in a great mealurt 
from the indulgencies of a civiliſed life; but in America theſe fiend 
_ infeſt with leſs diſcrimination on the dwellings of induſtry and tem. 


perance. Proteus-like they aſſume every ſhape, and often _ 
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belt phyſicians. Their baneful effect on the mind requires the ſerious 


atention of legiſlators, divines, and moral philoſophers : - we have 
often witneſſed their amazing influence on religious ſentiments. When 
extreme, they derange the whole ſyſtem, obſcure the intellects, be- 
wilder the imagination, prevent the natural order and operation of all 
the paſſions ; the ſoul vibrates between apathy and morbid ſenſibi- 
ly; ſhe hates when ſhe ſhould love, and grieves when ſhe ought to 
rejoice ; ſhe reſembles a diſordered clock, that after a long filence, 
chimes till you are tired, and often inſtead of one, ſtrikes twelve. 
Theſe extremes are indeed rare, but the more general degrees are 
fill analogous, and produce a great ſum of evil. 

Slight rheumatic pains are almoſt epidemic in ſome ſeaſons of 
the year, Yet theſe are ſcarcely worth mentioning in compariſon 
to the ſevere fits that afflict a great number of perſons, even in the 
earlier parts of life, growing more frequent and violent with age, not 
ſeldom attended with lameneſs, and contraction of limbs, 

Fever and ague is here, as in other countries, the plague of thy 
and fenny ſituations, but what is ſingular, it alſo viſits the borders of 
lmpid ſtreams. The leſſer degree of it, generally called dumb age, is 
pot rare in the moſt ſalubrious places during the months of September 
and October. Through all the low countries from north to ſouth 
this diſeaſe rages in a variety of hideous forms; and ahiefly doth the 
fury guartan with livid hue, haggard looks, and trembling ſkeleton 
limbs, embitter the life of multitudes: many linger under it for years, 
and become ſo diſpirited, as not even to ſeek any remedy. It is a 
toul ſource of many other * often terminating in deadly drop - 
lies and conſumptions. 

Premature loſs of teeth is in many reſpects a ſevere misfortune. By 
impairing maſtication, and conſequently digeſtion, it diſpoſes for many 
(iforders, It injures the pronunciation, and is a particular diſadvan- 
lage in a great republic, where ſo many citizens are public ſpeakers ; 
It expoſes the mouth and throat to cold, and various accidents ; it di- 
niniſhes the pleaſure of eating, which is a real, though not ſublime 
pleaſure of life, and which we have heard ſome perſons very emphati- 
ally regret. Finally, it is a mortifying ſtroke to beauty, and as ſuch 
Gteply felt by the fair ſex. Indeed, that man muſt be a ſtoic, who 
a without pity behold a blooming maiden of eighteen afflicted by - 
{is infirmity of old age! This conſideration is the more important, 
u the amiable affections of the human ſoul are not leſs expreſſed 
by the traits and motions of the lips, than by „ We 


have 
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have not mentioned the pains of tooth-ach, becauſe they are no 
wore common or violent in this country than in ſome' others, where 
lJoſs of teeth is rare; pu Sari N Vithou 
much pain. 
The complaint of catching cold is heard almoſt 0 and in 
every company. This extraordinary diſorder, little known in ſome 
countries, is alſo very common in England. An eminent phyſician 
of that country ſaid, that . colds kill more people than the plague,” 
Indeed, many ſevere diſorders originate from it among the Ameri. 
"cans, as well as amongſt Europeans : it is probably often the ſource 
of the before-mentioned chronic diſeaſes, When it does not pro- 
duce ſuch effects, it is nevertheleſs a ſerious evil, being attended 
with loſs of appetite, hoarſeneſs, ſore eyes, head-ach, pains and 
-Hrellings in the face, tooth and ear-ach, rheums, liſtleſs languor 
and lowneſ5 of ſpirits : wherefore Shenſtone had ſome reaſon to call 
this uncaſineſs @ checked perſpiration. Great numbers in ſome parts of 
the United States experience more or leſs theſe ſymptoms, and ar 
in ſome degree valetudinarians for one third of the year. 
Eminent medical authors have, indeed, treated of theſe diſtempers; 
and ſome American phy ſicians deſerve applauſe for their theoretical 
and practical exertions. Still it is devoutly to be wiſhed that thek 
national evils may draw a more pointed attention; the limits of ou 
deſign, however, permit only a few additional remarks. 
Theſe diſtempers frequently co-exiſt in the moſt unhealthy parts of 
the country, and not ſeldom aMi& individuals with united force. 
Compaſſion for ſuffering fellow citizens ought in this caſe to animate 
inveſtigation of thoſe general and complicated local cauſes. The ex: 
treme variableneſs of the weather is univerſally deemed a principal 
and general cauſe of colds, and of the diſorders by them produced; 
the fall and riſe of the thermometer by 20 a 30 degrees within 
leſs than four and twenty hours, diſturbing the ſtrongeſt con- 
Kitutions, and ruining the weak. A moſt important defideratum i 
therefore the art of hardening the bodily ſyſtem againſt theſe violent. 
' Impreflions ; or, in other words, accommodating it to the climate, 
The general ſtamina of ſtrength ſupport it under the exceſſes of bot 
cold and beat; the latter is, however, the moſt oppreſſive, 2 "RT. 
can leſs elude it by artificial conveniencies. The Americans full gn, f 
eſpecially during the ſummer four, till 6 a 8, critical extremes, VT. 
the thermometer after 86 a 9 degrees, falls ſuddenly to bo. _ ry 0 
Or eee ee gs GN ol. 
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they would ſave multitudes from death and lingering diſcafes. Some- 
times this criſis happens as late as medium September, and is in a few 
days ſucceeded by the autumnal froſts ; in ſuch caſe weak perſons 
receive a ſhock, from which they cannot recover during the autumn, 
and which aggravate the maladies of the ous bs. ew when * is 
early and rigorous. 

Searching for general cauſes of the n — 10 the 
popular diet, the following cireumſtances ſhould be examined : exceſ- 
fre uſe of animal food, eſpecially pork; the common drink of inferior 
ſpirituous liquors, both foreign and home made, not to mention a 
too frequent intemperance even in the beſt kinds ; the conſtant uſe of 
tea among the fair ſex, drank generally very bot and ſtrong, and often 
by the pooreſt claſſes, of a bad quality. 

In the general modes of dreſs we plainly diſcern theſe defects 

the tight-bodied clothes, worn by both ſexes, increaſe the heat of a 
ſultry ſummer ;- the cloſe lacing and cumberſome head · dreſſes of the 
ldies are eſpecially injurious to health. The winter cloathing is too 
thin for the climates of the northern and middle States, which is for 
ſreral months at times equally cold with the north of Europe. Few 
perſons ſufficiently preſerve their feet from the baneful dampneſs of 
the luſh occaſioned by the frequent viciflitudes of hard froſts and 
heavy rains during the winter; Women generally wear fluff ſhoes ; 
the American leather, though otherwiſe good, is very ſpongy, a de- 
ki owing to the precipitate proceſs of tanning. Nor does either 
ſex guard the bead againſt the piercing north-weſt wind, which 
k general for five or fix months: on journeys eſpecially, the 


5 XX; A OS. 


E: "th ſhould exchange their hats for caps that cover the ears and 
bs In the modes of lodging theſe improprieties are obſervable ; the 
tion or more indolent people, eſpecially i in the leſs improved parts 
_- i the country, frequently dwell in houſes t that are open to the driving 
E.. un and chilling blaſt: good houſes often want cloſe doors; a chaſm 
* r 
4 r ſenſibly affects the legs. Such houſes cannot be ſufficiently 
cho | by the common fire places; hence the frequent complaint, 
- _ e is almoſt roaſted, while the back is 
(fe '8 a fituation very unnatural, productive of rheumatiſm and 


u diſternpers, The larger towns of North-America have, with 
r ſpacious ſtreets, a number of narrow alleys, which are pecu- 
' detrimental in a ſultry climate, -and in co-operation with 
Vol, III. : z3 C the 
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the. ſlovenly habits of their poorer inmates, are nutſerte A 
diſeaſe. 

Among the general caſtowd which ray influancs bead, the mok 
firiking is an exceſlive, and in ſome caſes an ill-judged cleanlineſs; the 
continual waſhing of houſes, eſpecially in the cold ſcaſon has, we are 
confident, coft the lives of many eſtimable women, and entailed 
tel ante on their ſamilles. 

in the buſineſs of life we often remark a very irregular applicati; 
indolence) fueceeded by hurry and. intenſe fatigue; This muſt parti. 
eularly injure huſbapdmen, as the neglect of a day may damage 
a, precious crop, if it is not compenſated by exertions, which 
In the ſultry heat of ſummer are very trying to the firongeſt cond 
tutjons. 

As to nervous diſorders, Mie me mean the 
beſides their general connection with a fickly conſtitution, they have 
ina great meaſure originated from two ſingular cauſes. One is the con- 

vulfion of public affairs during and for ſome time after the war, which 
occaſioned many and great domeſtic diſtreſſes. The natural events of 
the war are univerſally known, and numbers of virtuous citizens alſo 
feel the dire eſſects of the ſucceeding anarchy, eſpecially in the loſs of 
property.* The operations of this cauſe are, however, continualy 
leſſened by time that cures our griefs, or buries them in the grave; 
and fuch evils will, under Providence, be for ever prevented by the 
new confederation of the United States. The other cauſe is that 
gloowy ſuperſtition diſſeminateg by ignorant, illiberal preachers, the 
ave ach Jags of rag in, Jo of COON This 


* Not by vials, bur the base Güde bf yo ye 
+ Perhaps, however, ere long it will be found, and univerſally acknowledged, that th 
prevalence of nervous diſorders in Europe and America is owing to an ill-diredted of 
corrupt education, particularly amongſt females, where they moſt prevail ; indeed, it 
hardly poſſible to contemplate the preſent fyſtem of education without being convinced a 
this truth. Inſtead of fortiſying the mind with ſentiments ſuited to the various vel 
| tudes to which we are expoſed in this life ; inſtead of enlarging and cultivating the mir 
and preparing it to meet adverſity and proſperity without e eee 
lifted up with the other, the whole attention is paid to exterior accompliſhments; ind 
mind neglected, becomes the victim of unruly paſſions, of affectation, and a cor 
tible ſpecies of falſe delicacy, or elſe of deſpondency ;. either, © thigh Hops | 
not the immediate cauſe, are yet the means by whjch nervous diſorders ar i #4 
nouriſhed, en) 
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of darkneſs will be diſpelled by therayv of Rlentsy and the 
EA of riſing civilization. * 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS on THE NATURAL PRODUCE AND AURAL 
ECONOMY OF THE UNITED STATES, Kc. 

The following obſervations and remarks are made with a particular 
reference to thoſe who may adopt the farming buſineſs, and of courſe 
fix their reſidence at a diſtance from cities and towns, The United 
Kates, if they are truly wiſe, will continue to give every poſſible en- 
couragement to agriculture ; and thouyh it is certainly their wiſdom. 
to purſue a manufacturing ſyſtem, yet it would be highly iojurious. 
for them to give it a preference; indeed, their great object ſhauld- 
be to make commerce and manufactures ſubſervient to the cauſe of. 
agriculture, and to make the latter the baſis of the former. To do, 
otherwiſe, would be perverting the order of natute. Agriculture 
has made a wonderful progreſs in ſeveral countries, fince it became 
the buſineſs and favourite amuſement of philoſophers and men of taſte z 
ad the American farmer may reap great advantage from the many 
excellent writings on this ſubject, but much improvement is yet 
wanting in every part of this noble ſcience ; hefides; their local cir-: 
cumſtances require in ſome caſes peculiar methods. The United 
States extend through ſeveral climates, and the. general irregularity, 
& the ſeaſons mingles the diverſity of climate in every State; Penn- 
jlvania, for inſtance, has often within two or three months the cli- 
wates of Sweden, England, and Italy. This points out the pro- 
priety of adopting ſome practiers from different countries, and eſtab» 
blhing others as their own. ä 

As men of property and ſcience hats edu bracing 
farmers in America, and as a majority of the Houſe of Repreſenta- 
wes, if not of the Senate, are of this claſs of men, as yell.as the 
prelident, we may reaſonably expect that every attention will he paid 
va ſubject ſo important in irſelf, and whereon ſo much. of the hap- 
pineſs of America depends. Before, however, we offer · any obſerva« 
tons on the theory or practice of American farming, we ſhall egdea- 
our to give as full and comprehenſive an account as our plan will 
fi of the vegetable produftions of che Unized State ; however 


 Itis pleang toſee how fanaticiſm declines with agricaltural — 
benlemeate, and how n ee 
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as few perſons in the United States have ſtudled natural Friftory as 1 
ſcience, the beſt information on this ſubject muſt be very im perfed; 
_ the following we truſt will, omen? be found as compitte 1 
any that is at preſent extant. . 


F n TREES. 


A uintus Americana, Of this tree there is but one ſpecies, of 
which there are two varieties, the white and the red. The inner 
rind of both is ftringy and tough, and is frequently ufed for the 
bottoms of chairs, and for bed cords. The wood is not eaſily fplit, 
and therefore ſerves for the naves of wheels. The bark of the 
white elm is uſed medicinally for the gravel, The Evnortax 
BEM, ulmus campeftris, is ſo far naturalized as to propagate itſelf n 
copſes. 

' SASSAPRAS, laurus [uſafrar, is commonly found in moi land, 
It does not, in this ſtate, grow to a large fize. Its roots, bark and 
leaves have an aromatic ſmell. It affords a valuable ingredient for 
beer as well as for medicinal purpoſes. The wood makes hand- 
ſome bedſteads, and it is faid that bugs will not be found in them for 
ſeveral years. The sr1cx wood, lawrus benzoin, or as it is com- 
monly called rEver zus, is another ſpecies of the lar, 
common in New-Hampſhire : it is more aromatic than the ſaſſafras, 
In the weſtern country, its fruit and bark are uſed as a fubſlitute 
for pimento. 

Witp cuexry. Of this they have many ſpecies, but they have 
not been well arranged and properly diſtinguiſhed, They are 
very numerous in land which has been newly cleared, if not kept 
down by culture. The wood of the largeſt cherry tree, prunus Vr. 
finiana, is very highly eſteemed” in cabinet work, being of a firm 
texture, a ſmooth grain, and a beautiful colour, between red and 
yellow. ane 

Bass woop, or LIME TREE, 1 is else i fave 
into boards, which are very white, but ſoft, and eafily warped. 

| Loevsr, rebina gſtuub acaria, is excellent fewel, Its trunk ſerves 
for durable poſts ſet in the ground; and may be ſplit into trunnels for 
Miips, which are equal ts any wodd for that purpoſe. It thrives on 
| Tandy and gravelly ſoils, and its leaves enrich them. For theſe 
reaſoris, the cultivation” of the locuſt has been thought an object wor 
thy of attention, eſpecially as it is a tree of quick growth. For 


ſeveral years paſt it has been injured by a beetle inſcd, which 
bores 


- 
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bores a hole through its trunk. Many trees have been entirely kil- 
led, and this circumſtance has proved a diſcouragement to their pro- 
tion. | b | | N 
1 Of this they have four ſpecies. 1. WurrR, betala alba. 
The bark of this tree is a fubſtance of a ſingular kind, and is per- 
haps the only bark which is leſs liable to rot than the wood which it 


4 


of incloſes. The whole interior ſubſtance of a fallen tree is frequently 
ner found rotten, whilſt the bark remains ſound. This bark is compoſed 
the o ſeveral lamine, eafily ſeparable, of a firm conſiſtence, thin, flexible, 
plit, ſoft and ſmooth : it may be written upon like paper: it is very in- 
the flammable, emitting a vivid flame and a very denſe, black ſmoke, 


which might eaſily be collected like lamp black. Of this bark the 
Indians formed diſhes, boxes, and light portable canoes, which 
they tewed together with ſlender but tough filaments. of the roots of 
ſpruce and cedar, cementing the joints with turpentine. 2. BLAack, 
ltula nigra. The heart of this tree is of a beautiful brown, and is 
frequently ſplit and turned : it makes handſome bedſteads, chairs, 
and tables. Much of it is exported to Europe. 3. Rev or YELLOW, 
luna lenta. This is chiefly uſed for fewel, and is much eſteemed. 
4 Arbzn, Gbetala alnus, Its bark is much employed in dying 
a dark brown, The wood, when of a proper ſize, makes excel- 
lent charcoal, It is common in ſwamps and by the fide of rivers and 
brooks, | | 

Oax, Of this they have four ſpecies. 1. Brack, quercus 
gra. The inner bark is uſed for tanning; the timber for 
the keels of ſhips. 2. Rep, guercus rubra. Of this | ſpecies . 
there are three varieties. 1, The red, which grows ſometimes 
m high and dry land, but delights in a moſt foil, and is ge- 
rerally found on the declivities of hills and borders of ſwamps. 
The wood of this tree is eafily riven, and makes excellent ſtaves 
for molaſſes and for dry caſks. 4. The ban oak, which is 
bund in low wet places. It is poſſeſſed of greater elaſticity than any 
other oak. Splints of this wood have been ſubſtituted for whale« 
bore, 3. Yellow, which grows on hills and dry ridges of land, 


els for makes the beſt of pipe ſtaves and ſhip timber.“ 3. Wurrs, quercus 
ves o «bo, 4. Syrup, or GROUND OAK, guercus pumils, It is found on 


* This arrangement of the oaks is ſuggeſted by Dr. Cutler, In common parlance, 
ke oak, which is uſed for pipe ſtaves and ſhip timber, is called the upland white oak f it 
% one of the moſt uſeful and valuable trees of the American foreſt. 
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barren hills and plains. It produces a gall, which is evidently the 
aidus of an inſet, and has been uſed as an ingredient in writing ink, 
There is another oak, called the cheſuat, or new-found oat ; but 
Whether it be of a different ſpecies, or a variety of either ſpecic 
above-mentioned, has not been determined. 5. CugsuUör Ax, 
quereus prinus, Whether this is a different ſpecies, or only a variety 
of either of the ſpecies before mentioned, we believe is not yet deter. 
mined. 6. LIVE OAK, guercus Virginiana, BLACK -JACK oax, 
gquerens aguatica. The two latter are peculiar to the ſouthern States, 
WaLxuT. The American ſpecies of this genus have been con- 
fonnded by botanical writers. There are at leaſt three in New. Hamp- 
ſhire. 1. Waite, or ROUND KUT HICCORY, juglans alba, 
Its ſap is ſweet, but does not flow freely. Its wood is ſmooth 
and tough, and is much uſed for gun ſocks, axe handles, and 
walking ſticks. © 2. SHAG. FARK, juglans cineria pn The wood 
of this tree is not ſo valuable as the white, but the fruit is preferable, 
being larger, and having a fofter ſhell. 3. Oz, ur, or BurTH 
nur. This ſpecies. has been called by ſome authors, juglans alla, 
and by others, yuglans nigra. It differs ſpecifically from both, and 
therefore Dr. Cutler bas given it the diſtinguiſhing name of juglan 
 eatbartica, expreſſive of the peculiar property of its bark, the extra 
ef which is one of the beſt cathartics in the materia medica. It nei- 
ther produces gripings, nor leaves the patient coſtive, and may be 
made efficacious, without hazard, by increaſing the doſe. Its operation 
is kind and ſafe, eyen in the moſt delicate conſtitutians. It is ay 
excellent family medicine, is well adapted to hoſpitals, navies, and 
armies. It was much uſed by the military phyſicians in the late war, 
and it may become a valuable article of exportation. It is ſaid to 
be one of the beſt antidotes againſt the bite of the rattleſnake. The 
tui of this tree, when gathered young, in the beginning of July, makes 
in excellent pickle ; when ripe, it is a fattening food for ſwine: it 
ſhell. is black, hard and rough: its kernel contains a large quan- 
tity of a rich ſweet oil: its wood makes good fencing ſtuff; and 
: Ta vt, | | ity 
7 ® « ] am uncertain whether this be the cineria of authors, an! therefore have ade 
« the mark of iuterrogation. If it be not the cineria (to which the characters pretty 
it well agree) it has no ſpecific name.” gy Dr. Cutler, 
T I the ſouthern and weſtery parts of the United States, this tree is found in we 
great abundance. The Indians preſerved the oil which they extracted from the out 
Of this we have an early teſtimony in the journal of Ferdinando de Soto, A. D. 154% 
When he came to Chiaha, fituate near the Apalachian mountains, about the latitude d 
* * 
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10 bark, beſides the medicinal virtues which it poſſeſſes, bas a quality 
of dying ſeveral ſhades of grey and black, '\ | 

CugsnUT, fagus caffanca, is chiefly uſed for fencing; its Angie, 
coarſe grained, eafily riven and very durable: it is ſometimes * 
into ſtaves and heading for dry caſks. 

Beach, fagus /plvatica, Of this there are three 3 
de white and the red are uſed as fewel; Wann 
ud is uſed only for withes and ſwitches. 

Hon x REA, carpinus betulus, is a ſmall but tough tree, and ig ted 
ally for levers, hand ſpikes and ſtakes. | 
BurTON WOOD, platanus occidentalis, is a large tree, but as PAY 
i; the hornbeam : it is uſed for windlaſſes, wheels and blocks. 

Pins, pinus. Of this genus they have at leaſt ſeven ſpecies. 1. 
The WairE PINE, pinus firobus, is undoubtedly the prince of 
the American foreſt in ſize, age, and majeſty of appearance. More 
of this ſpecies have been produced in New-Hampſhire, and the 
aſtern counties of Maſſachuſetts, than in all America beſides. Theſe 
trees have a very thin ſap, and are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
aſt pine from the ſucceeding growth of the ſame ſpecies, which are 
called ſaplings. The bloſſom of this and other pines appear -aboat 
the middle of June; its farina is of a bright yellow, and ſo ſubtil that 
it is exhaled with vapour from the earth, aſcends into the clouds 
and falls with rain, forming a yellow ſcum on the ſurface of the 
water, which the ignorant erroneouſly call ns from the 4 
larity of its colour. 5 

When a maſt tree bebe thlled, eee lat 
o tall a Kick, without any limbs nearer the ground than eighty 
or a hundred feet, is in great danger of breaking in the fall. To pre- 
vent this, the workmen have a contrivance which they call 3edding the 
tree, which is thus executed. They know in what direction the tree 
vill fall, and they cut down a number of ſmaller trees which grow in 
that direction; or if there be none, they draw others to the ſpot, and 
place them ſo that the falling tree may lodge on their branches; 
which breaking or yielding under its prefſure, render its fall eaſy and 
lafe, A time of deep ſnow is the moſt favourable ſeaſon, as the roche 
ae then covered, and a natural bed is formed to receive the tree. 
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4 be l found great tore of oil of akin, clear 8 of good taſte,” 
Purchaz, vol, v. p- 1539. The Indians of New-England extracted an oil from . 
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When fallen it is examined, and if to appearance it be ſound, it h 
cut in the proportion of three feet in length to every inch of its dia- 
meter, for a maſt ; but if intended for a bowſprit or a yard, it is cy 
ſhorter : if it be not ſound throughout, or if it break in falling, it i 
cut into logs for the ſaw mill. | 
When a maſt is to be drawn, as its length will not admit of it 
paſſing in a crooked road, a ſtraight path is cut and cleared for i 
through the woods. If it be cut in the neighbourhood of a large 
river, it is drawn to the bank and rolled into the water, or in the 
winter it is laid on the ice to be floated away at the breaking up of 
the river in the ſpring. From other ſituations maſts are now con- 
veyed twenty, thirty or forty miles to the landing-places, at the 
head of the tide, and as the diſtance has increafed, more ſafe and 
eaſy modes of conveyance have been invented. Formerly, if drawn 
on wheels, the maſt was raiſed by levers, and hung by chains under 
the axle. In this caſe it was neceſſary to uſe very ſtrong and heavy 
chains, and wheels of ſixteen or eighteen feet in diameter, that the 
maſt, in paſſing, might be cleared from the ground, which was oſten 
encumbered with rocks and ſtumps. Now, the common wheels and 
chains are uſed, and the largeſt ſtick, by a very eaſy operation, is 
raiſed on the axle. To perform this, the wheels being brought near 
to it, are canted; the axle being ſet in a perpendicular poſition, one 
wheel on the ground and the other aloft ; the maſt is then rolled 
over the rim and ſpokes of the lower wheel, and faſtened to the axle; 
and when it is thus fixed, a chain, which is previouſly made faſt to 
the oppoſite tide of the upper wheel, is hooked to a yoke of oxen, 
who, by a jerk, bring down the upper and raiſe the lower wheel, 
and thus both are brought into their proper poſition, with the maſ 
mounted on the axle. They uſe two pairs of wheels, one at each 
end of the maſt ; by which means, it is not galled by friction on 
the ground, and the draught is rendered much eaſier for the cattle. 
When a maſt is to be drawn on the ſnow, one end is placed on a 
iNed, ſhorter, but higher than the common ſort, and reſts on a ſtrong 
ibleck, which is laid acroſs the middle of the fled. Formerly, the 
butt · end was placed foremoſt, and faſtened by chains to the bars of 
the fled, which was attended by this inconvenience ; that in fidelong 
ground, the ftick by its rolling would overſet the fled, and the 
drivers had much difficulty either to prevent or remedy this diſaſte; 
by the help of levers and ropes. The invention of the ſwiyel-cha 
precludes this difficulty, One part of this chain is faſtened to the 
| 4 tongue 
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tongue of the fled, and the other to the Intl end of the mait,;by, 
mcans.of a circular groove cut in it; one of the intermediate linke 
is a ſwivel, which, by its eaſy turning, allows the ſtiek to roll from 
fide to fide, without overturning the ſled. . In deſcending a long and 
ſteep hill, they have a. contrivance to prevent the load from making 

too rapid a deſcent. , Some of the cattle are placed behind it; a chain 
which is attached to their yokes is brought forward and faſtened to. 
the hinder end of the load, and the refiſtance which is made by 
theſe cattle checks the deſcent. This operation is called. tailing. 
The moſt dangerous circumſtance is the paſling over the top of a 
ſharp hill, by which means the oxen which are neareſt to the tongue 
ae ſometimes ſuſpended, till. che foremoſt cattle can draw the maſk 
ſo far over the hill; as to give them opportunity to recover the 
ground, In this caſe the drivers are obliged to uſe much judgment 
id care, to keep the cattle from being killed. There is no other 
nay to prevent this inconvenience than to level the roads. F Banter 

The beſt white pine trees are ſold for maſts, bowſprits and yards, 
for large ſhips, * Thoſe of an inferior ſize, partly unſound, crooked | 


+ Douglaſs, vol. n. p-. 53, ſpeaks of 4 white pine, cut near Dunſtable in 1936 
wich was © ſtraigtit and found, ſeven feet eight inches in diameter, -at the butt end. 
Re alſo ſaye, that when Colonel Partridge” (formerly Licutenant-Governor of News 
Hampſhire) © had the maſt contract, he ſent home a few of thirty-eight inches, and two 
of forty-two inches. 

Mr. Belknap obtained froth. the books of the lite” contrafior, Mark Hunking 


Weatworth, Eſq. deceaſed, the following act6utit of the ſize and value of ſuch Ricks : 


ue fent to England for the ufe of the navy. 
3 1 „ Bowiprits, | 
Diameter Sterling, "Diameter Sterling iameter Sterling 
| in inches. value. in inches. value. in inches. value: 
| 4. . N 4. * | 4 *% | 
25 138 |} 15 o © 2 2 10 
| 26 r Cv] 2 „5 
27 18 0 1 46 , 16 
28 48 1206 18 9 0 2 : 8 
29 8 209 1 1 29 15 ©. 4 
| 30 35 10 20 14 10 30 210 
113 D 18 10 31 260 
32 7 &”” 1 22 21'0 A 
33 700 23 23 10; | 33 32 0 
34 yo © 24 32 49 © 
Bt | \ = had 3 eis: 
FY + 37 52 10 


N. B. It muſt = = RY that all theſe on Jas lar the ples er tele 
ke fual dimenliogs were taken, hich determined cher value. 8 N18 
Vor. III. ; 3 D er 
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or broken in falling, are either ſawn into planks and boars; 6, 
fotmed' into canoes, or cut into bolts for the uſe of evopers, or ſpl 
and aved into dapboards and fliingles, Boards of this wood am 
muck uſed for wainfeotiag and cabinet work 3 it is of finooth grin 
ind when free from kn6ts, does no injury to the tools of the work. 
wen; but the ſoftneſs öf its texture ſubjects it to ſhrink and fee) 
with" the weather. The Kipling pine; thougli of the fame ſpecies, 
is not fo firm and ſmooth as the deln plats” of the foref, ind 
more ſenſibly affected by the weather. 
- Thi ſtumps and roots of the maſt pine are very dale Ih 
a common ſaying, that no man ever cut down à pine, and lived 
to fee the ſtump rotten,” After many years, when the root 
hate been looſenell by the froſt, they are, with much labour, cut 
itid dug out of the ground, and being turned up edgeway, are { 
for fences to flelds, in which ſtate they have been known to remzin 
ſound for half a century. A collection of theſe roots would malt 
an impenetrable al lait, which nothing but fire could eaſily deftroy 
Before the revolution, all white pines, excepting thoſe growing 
in any townſhip granted before the tweaty-firſt of September, 1721, 
were accounted the king's property, and heavy penalties were ans 
nexed to the cutting of them, without leave from the king's ſur- 
veyor. Since that event, theſe trees, like alt others, are the * 
PAY, of the landholder. 
he YELLOW. PINE, pins, ne, is harder and heavier than 
= _ but never grows to the ſame ſize; its planks and boards 
are uſed for the floors of houſes and the decks of ſhips. 
3. The yircn pix, pinur tea, is the hardeſt and heayiel 
of all the pines ; it is ſometimes put to the ſame uſes as the yello# 
pine; ; but at preſent the principal uſe of it is for r fewel. When burnt 
in kilns, it makes the beſt kind of charcoal ; its knots and roof 
being full of the terebinthine oil, afford a light ſurpaſling candle; 
Its ſoot, is collected, and uſed for lamp black. "The makibg of tu 
from it is now wholly diſuſed. Formerly, when it was made, the 
method was this: a piece of clay ground was choſen ; ot if ſuc 
could not conveniently be had, the earth was paved withy ſtone of 
brick, .i in a circular - 0m, about twelve or fiftcen feet in diameter 
raiſed in the middle, and a circular trench was drawn round it a fen 
inches ia depth. The- wood being cut and ſplit, was ſet uptiglt 


© conical pile, and covered © on every fide with ſods, a hole being let 


open at the top, where the pile was {et on fire, "The confined is 
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nelted the reſinous jpices of the wood, which flawed out at the 


bottom into the circular trench, and was conducted, by other gut · 
ters, io holes in the earth, in which were ſet barrels to receive it. 
Turpentine is collected from every ſpecies of th& pifie, by boxing 
the trees; that from the white pine is the pureſt; it ſometimes diſtils 
from the tree in beautifully trauſparent drops. | 

4. The LancH, pinus lariæ, is the only tree of the terebinthine 
quality which theds its leaves in autumn. Its turpentine AA 0 
de the ſame with the Burgundy pitch. 

5. The FIR, pinus balſamea, yields a fine balſam, which is 1 
tained in ſmall bliſters on the exterior ſurface of its bark, This balſam 
uſed both as an external and internal medicine. The wood is coarſer 
aud more brittle than the pine, and is ſeldom either hewn or ſawn. 

b. SPRUCE, / pinus Canadenſis ; of this they have two varieties, the 
white and the black. The white ſpruce is tall and ſlender, its grain 
is twiſting, and when ſtripped of its. bark it will crack in a warm 
jun; it is the worſt wood for fewel, becauſe of its continual ſnap» 
ping; in this reſpe& it exceeds hemlock. and cheſnut, both which 
re remarkable for the ſame ill quality; it is ſometimes formed into 
cars for large boats, but is inferior to aſh ; it is often uſed for ſpars, 
for fencing ſtuff and for ſcaffolding ; for all which purpoſes its form 
and texture render it very convenient, as it is ſtraighs and tough, 
nd may be had of any ſize from two inches to two feet in diameter. 
The black ſprace is uſed only for beer; the young twigs of it are 
boiled till the bark may eaſily be ſtripped from the wood, and being 
ſweetened with molaſſes, make one of the moſt pleaſant and whole» 
ſome beverages which nature affords : of this ſpruce is made the ef» 
ence, which is as well known in Europe as in America. 

7. The HEMLOCK, pinus abies, is, in ſtature, the next tree to 
the maſt pine ; it grows largeſt in ſwampy land, and is very ſtraight ; 
is grain is coarſe, and is not eaſily ſplit or hewn, but is ſawed into 
planks, joiſts and laths: its chief excellence in building is, that it 
holds a nail exceedingly well it makes good flooring for bridges 
ind barns, and the round timber is very durable in wharfs and 
Gs: the bark is excellent for tanning leather. The balſam of the 
bemlock is uſed medicinally, but it cannot be collected in any great 
quantities, 

Warrs ceDAR, or ARBOR vir, thuja occidentalis. 


Jux1pgr, or RED CEDAR, jauiperus Firginiana, it produces the 
juuiper berry. 
3D 2 The. 
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very different tree from the white cedar of the northerꝑ gtates; but 
| the red cedar is the ſame in all the States; it is a jumper, all iv, 


branches extend horizontally ſeveral yards, and form, in open paſs 


=2 bt 4 


— 


* 


The white cedar of the ſouthern States, cupreſſus thadg is, 


ſpecies of that in Europe which produces the juniper berries; the 

Wood of the red cedar is more durable, URN eee 
any other wood growing in America. 

— They have another ſpecies of - juniper, juniperus ſubina; which 

does not riſe more than eighteen inches from the ground; but the 


tares, an extenſive bed of evergreen : the leaves are mixed with 
oats,” and given to . to deſtroy the worms, which infeſt their 
bowels. 

Cvexzss, cupreſſus diſticha, found only in the ſouthern States 
uſed for ſhingles and other purpoſes, grows in ſwamps and very 
large. * ci 
*- WHITE WILLOW, ſaliæ alba, is originally an exotic, but ron 
well naturaliſed and much propagated. The bark of this tree i 
uſed as a ſubſtitute for the correx Peruviana,” or Peruvian bark. 
SWAT WILLOW, /alix; this is the firſt tree that ſhows its blof | 
ſoms in the ſpring ; and in ſome ſeaſons its white flowers exhibit a 
delightful appearance, when all the n trees remain in WAN | 
theic wintry hue. | 

POPLAR or ASPEN, populus tremula. This tree is more frequently 
found in open or clear land than in thick woods; it is of quick 
growth; the wood is white, ſoft and ſmooth ; it is uſed for laſts and 
aud heels of ſhoes, and for ſame kinds of turned work, | 
Baek POPLAR, Or /BALSAM TREE, This is a beautiful foreſt 
tree, of a large fize and. quick growth, very proper for walks and 
ſhades; its buds, in the ſpring, are full of a rich balſam, reſembling 
the balſam of Peru: as the buds expand the balſam diſappears. 
Of the MAPLE they have three ſpecies: 1. The WAHITE, acer neguad; 
the wood of this tree, eſpecially that which is eurled in its grain, is much 
uſed in cabinet work; it is firm and ſfaoath; it takes a fine poliſh, and 


_» *} 2X RY ey Ur CR AT 


may be ſtained of the colour of black walnut or mahogany. - 3. T u 
"RED; acer rubrum, grows in ſwamps, and is fit obly for fuel. 1 f 
The pLack or noc maple exceeds the others in this reſpect, a oF 
pf a very cloſe texture, hard and heavy, even when perfectij dry £0 


But the grand excellency of this tree is the ſaccharine quality of it 
Yap; which; haz-qbtained far it the, name of auen Markt © 


facher. n, 9 
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of asu they have two ſpecies. 1. The WITTE A8, froxinus exe 
celfor ; this, in good land, grows to the ſige of three feet in diameter; 
it is very tall, ſtraight and tough; its leaves and bark are an antidote 
to the venom of the rattle-ſnake ; the wood is eafily riven, and 
makes durable rails for fences; it is alſo formed into oars and hand» 


ſpikes, and ſerves for the frames of ploughs, carts, fleighs and | 


riding carriages, and for the handles of many uſeful tools in agri - 
cultural and mechanical employments. 2. The other ſpecies is 
Ack ASH, fraxinus Americana, of which the RED and YELLOW 
re varieties. Splints of the wood of aſh are obtained by pounding 
it with a maul, and are employed in making baſkets and brooms : 


this knowledge was probably derived from the Indians. The roots 


of yellow aſh are uſed by turners for the making of plates and bowls. 
After going through the catalogue of foreſt trees, it may be pro- 


per to obſerve, that all woods which grow on high land are more 


firm and ſolid, and better for timber or fuel, than thoſe which grow 
in ſwamps: fhe ſame difference may generally be obſerved between 
thoſe in the open grounds, arid thoſe in the thick ſhade in the foreſt. 
The pine is an exception to this remark ; but whether the immenſe 
ge or ſuperior ſtature of the foreſt pine be the cauſes which render 
it more firm than that which is found in the pl cannot at pre- 
ſent be aſcertained, 

From ſeveral experiments made by the Count de Buffon, it ap- 
years, that the wood of trees, ſtripped of their bark in the ſpring, 
and left to dry ſtanding till they are dead, is harder, heavier and 
ſtronger, more ſolid and durable, than that of trees felled in their 


bark; and that the ſappy part of wood without bark is not only 


ſtronger than the common, but much more ſo than the heart of 
yood in bark, though lefs heavy; the phyſical cauſe of this aug- 
mentation of ſtrength and ſolidity he thus explains: Trees increaſe 
in ſize by additional coats of new wodd, which is formed from the 


Turning ſap between the bark and the old wood. Trees ſtripped of 


their bark form none of theſe new coats, and though they live after 
the bark is taken off they do not grow. The ſubſtance deſtined to 
form the new wood, finding itſelf topped and obliged to fix in the 
'oid places both of the. ſap and heart, augments the ſolidity and 
fonlequeptly the ſtrength of the wood,” ® 


* Nat, Hiſt. Vol. v. 7.667 It muſt be obſeryed, . 
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. Pefide'the immenſe quantity of living wood with which the fore 
abounds, nature hath provided an ample ſtore of that foſſil, ligneou 
ſabſtance, called pear. It appears to be Jormed of the deciduous party 
| of trees and ſhrubs, preſerved in a peculiar manner in the earth; 
It is uſually found in ſwamps between or under hills, where it ba 
been accumulating for many ages; the decayed vegetation of one 
period having ſerved as a foil in which another growth has taken 
root and come to maturity. In the town of Dover, in New-Hampſlire, 
are two ſwamps, which, within the laſt twenty-five years, have beta 
cleared of the ſtumps and roots of the lateſt growth, which were pine 
and hemlock. In digging them up another tier of ſtumps was found 
under them, the roots of which were ſound ; and in ſome inſtances a 
third ſtump appeared under the ſecond, In ſuch ſwamps is found the 
peat, in which the ſhape of twigs, bark and leaves, is very apparent, 
but on preſſure it is conſolidated into a ſoft fatty ſubſtance: this 
being dug in ſpits of a proper fize, and dried, becomes valuable 
fuel ; of which, though at preſent little uſe is made, yet poſterity 
will doubtleſs reap the bevefit,* \ 


FLOWERING 


S The following letter on the ſubject of peat, though in oppoſition to the abo 
principle of its origin, will need no apology for its inſertion ; it appears io us ſuffice 
ently important to claim the attention of the naturaliſt, and calculated to promote a 
mquiry that may be attended with many beneficial conſequences : 

1 very much doubt your doctrine of peat, It appears to me to be 2 ſubſtance 
ſui generis. Deciduous parts of trees and ſhrubs are often found mixed with it. But 
its inflammable property, I conceive, does not depend on the mere adventitious co 
Ekctions of decayed vegetables; for although peat is found in places favourable to ſuch 
collections, yet it is not found in every place where thoſe collections have been made, 
Beſides, in all the peat 1 have examined, there are numerous fibres of a ſingular con- 
firuftion, variouſly ramified ; in ſome kinds they are extremely fine, in other # 
krge as 2 packthread. When the peat is firſt taken from the pit, the threads may be 
traced a confiderable length, and, when waſhed, they have an appearance which tus 
induced me to ſuſpect a vegetable organization. If they are a living vegetable, they 
ſem to form the link between the vegetable and foſſil kingdom. It feems moſt pro- 
able, if thoſe fibres are not vegetable fui generis, they may be fibrous roots of a bei 
of ſome particular ſpecies of moſs, upon which there has been a large colleQios f 
matter, which has buried them a certain depth under ground, where, they are noi ſib- 
RX to putrefaftion. But there ſcem3 to be an inflammable foſſil in the compoſitio 
of peat, different from the earth commonly found in fimilar places. I am told, fone 
Fox appears to be entirely a foſfil, though I have never ſeen any ſuch. It is as ef 
conceive of ſuch a'foffil as of pit-coal. If the foffil contains the inflammable prioc- 
Ne, it is not derived from deciduous vegetables. ae od 
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Globe flower, f 88 dat | Cephalanthus occidentaſia, Fo 
Pieonberry, * +» + | Cifſus ficyoidey, * 


| Virginian dogwoody Cornus florida; 

F Conel, Cornus Canadenſis, 

e- gowered e Azalea nudiflora, a 

b White American done) ſuckle Azalea viſcoſa, | 

l American tea Ceanothus Aenne Vaal 

, Cherry toneyfarkle** Lonicera gliervilla, 

a Virginia ſcarlet 5 Lonicera Virginiana, 

by Dwarf cherry honeyſuckle, ; Lonicera Canadenſis, 

0 Evergreen ſpindle tree, Ir Euonymus Americanus, 

„ Virgiviao tes. Tea Virginica, , 

10 zug's horn ſumach ..  Rhus typhinum, 73 

* Black hav, *& . Viburnum prunifolium, i 

iy Wackberried elder © Sambucus nigra, Uu 
Redberried elderr,. Sambucus Canadenfis, IA 

* Scarlet-flowered horſe coo, Eſculus pavia, (29082 A⁰,ι 

Ch ſudas tree, 5 Cercis Canadetis: e- e 

80. Great Laurel, 3 Kalmia latifolia, 0/107 eee 

5 Dwarf laurel, We Kalmia anguſtifoſia, oft e 
Thyme-leaved marſh citus Ledum thymifotium, © * ! 

tance American _ 520" Rhodora Canadenſis; 19 4 

bo: WW Boſe bay tree. Bhododendrum maximum, 


Wie pepper buſh, . Andromeda arbore, mel 59 
Red-bud andromeda, =. Andromeda racemoſa, « 
Bog evergreen, ' . © Andromeda calyculata, | 
Carolina red- dus Andromeda nitida, e mat 12 
Carolina en tree, An plu mata. 
d a5 
Win where it has been dug out? One af my 3 
Utch was dug through a meadow in his farm many years ago, where chere is a he 
& feat ; that the depth af the ditch | exceeded the depth of the pea ; and cher the 
pat has puſhed out on. both des ſo as nearly to meet in the center, but the ſides of 
A above and below remain much the ſame, except ſome little change "which "this 
* th of time has produced. 1 have not ſeen the place ; dut were 1 affiired of this 
e I ſhould be inflined to believe the fibres to be living vegetables, and the follil 
e poſſelſed of the property of ſpar, with regard to the increaſe of its bulle ol 
«2! tele two ſubſtances . dependent on each other? +}; 1511 1091/59 


i eum MS, letter of Dr, Cutter io Mrs Baireos 
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Carolinian ſyrianga, e Philadelphus inodorus, 
Sorbus tree, . . Sorbus aucuparia, 
Mountain aſh, . b Sorbus Americana, 
Service tree, . . Meſpilus Canadenſis, 
Medlar tree, . . Meſpilus nivea, 
Sweet · ſcented crab apple · tree Pyrus coronaria, | 


Meadow ſweet, . . Spiræa ſalicifolia, 
Queen of the meadows, Spirza tomentoſa, 
Canadian ſpirza, . Spirza hypericifolia, 
Wild roſe, - » 3 Roſa Carolina, 
Pennſylvanian ſwamp roſe, Roſa paluſtris, 
Superb raſpberry, 1 Rubus odoratus, 
Carolian Fothergill, Fothergilla gardeni, 
Tulip tree, 5 Liriodendrum tulipifera, 
Evergreen tulip tree, . Magnolia grandiflora, 
Climbing trumpet flower, Bignonia radicans, 
Virginian ſtewartia, . Stewartia malacodendron, 
Franklin tre, R Franklinia alatamaha, 
Locuſt tree, . + © - Robigia pſeudo acacia, 
Roſe-flowered locuſt tree, Robinia roſea, 
Swamp willow, JF Salix cineria ? | 
Red-flowered maple, Acer rubrum. 
Plane- tre, . Plantanus occidentalis, 
Poplar, . £ 4 * Liriodendron tulipifera, 
- | Populus heterophylla, 
Catalpa, pe P Bignonia catalpa, 
Umbrella, . Magnolia tripetala, 
Swamp laurel, s Magnolia glauca, 
Cucumber- tre, Magnolia acuminata, 
Portugal bay, . Laurus indica, 
Red bay, . . Laurus borbonia, 


Laurel of the weſtern country, Qu. ſpecies? 
Wild pimento, . . Laurus benzoin, 


Saſſafras, . . Laurus ſaſſafras, 
Honey-locuſt, RF Gleditſia, 1. C. 

Fringe or ſnow- drop tree, Chionanthus Virginica, 
Barberry, e e Berberis vulgaris, 
Holly, . IN Ilex aquifolium, 


Cockſpur hawthorn, . Cratzgus coccinea, 
dpindle - tree, . . Euonymus Europæus, 


apa 


— je Muxrica ceriſera, 


Dwarf. laurel, 8 +» FKalmiaangiiſtifoln, Bb 
| 4 n Kalmia latifolia ß ñ 
Ivy, . EO Hedera quinquefolia; © 
Trumpet honeyſuckle, . Lonicera ſempervirens, | 0 OI 
Upright honeyſuckle, Azalea nudiflora, * 
Yellow jaſmine, Bignonis ſempervirens, © 
— Calycanthus floridus; 

American aloe, .. _©* Agave Virginica, ; 
dumach, poſs N Rhus, Qu. ſpecies? 
Poke,  % © P)h5ytolacca decandra, 
Long moſs, , »  Tillandfia Uſneoides, 

WILD FRUITS. Gen. 
Black currant. Ribes nigrum, 


Gooſeberry, . , Ribes groſſularia, | 

Prickly gooſeberry, „ Ribes cynoſbati, | 
Grapes, n 221 * 
The black grape, Vitis labruſca, m6 
Foxgraps, = + „ |  Vitevulpinh ß 


! 


! 


+ Called ivy with us. 

+ The BLACK CURRANT), ribes nigrum is a native of the American Granted a 
is much improved by eulture; it is not much uſed as food, but is an excellent medicine 
for a fore mouth and throat. An excellent, wine may be made from the fruit; we 
kn: drank ſome of the age of ſeven years equal to the beſt flavoured port, 

+ The wirp GQoOSEBERRY) ribs groſſu/ariay is very common in the borders of 
"Ae and has been greatly meliorated by cultivation, - 

Not grapes they have two ſpecies, The BLACK GRAPE, witis labruſea, and Fg 
for GRAPE, vitis vulpina, Of theſe there are ſeveral varieties. From the'ſpecimens 
of foreign grapes, which ripen in their gardens, there is ſufficient reaſon to believe 
bot the culture of vines, in favourable ſituations, might be attended with ſucceſs, This 


9;inion is corroborated by the judgment of foreigners occaſionally reſident in America. 


Wine, and in large quantities, has lately been made by the French people at their new 
element on the Ohio river, from the native grapes, without any kind of cultivation, 


Tiey collected the grapes promiſcuouſly from all the varieties growing io that c-. 
. By ſeparating them, wines of different, and no doubt ſome of them of a much ; 
beter quality, might have been made. The native grape is propagated with great eaſe 3 


i growth is anten overſpreading the higheſt trees in the foreſts, and by proper 
You, II. * "3 . 3 E attention 
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Barberry bum. + _ Berberis vulgaris, 
' Whortleberry, 8 Vaccinium liguſtrimum, 


. Ditto, PPT . | Vaccinium uliginoſum, 
: Blueberry, . Vaccinium corymboſum, 
White whortleberry,, .  Vacciniumalbum,* 
Indian gooſeberry, = Vaccinium frondoſum, 
F / Long-leaved whortleberry, Vaccinium ſtamineum, 


Craneberry, 3 Vaccinium oxycoccos, 
Yellow plum, th, Prunus Americana, 


Beach plum Prunus maratima, 
Cherokee plum Prunus ſylveſtris fructu majrk 
Wild plum, 3 Prunus ſylveſtris fructu mind 
Large black cherry, , Prunus nigra, 
Purple cherry, 7 , Prunys Virginiana, 
Wild red cherry, 93 2 Prunus rubra, 
Dwarf or choak cherry, Prunus Canadenſis, 
Mountain cherry, ' Prunus montana, 
Service- tre, Muleſpilus Canadenſis, 


| Brambleberry, « +  Rubus occidentalis, 


attention would afford. an ample ſupply of wines in the northern as well as fowtea 
Srates. The ori difficulty ſeems to be the want of a proper knowledge of the 
proceſs in makiug wine, and preparing it for uſe. As far as poſſible to remedy this 
and to render the cultivation of the vine and the making of wines more an obje& of 
aitention, we ſhall in anather part of this work enter more fully i into the ſybjeR, 
* The Americans have ſeveral ſpecies of wHoRTLEBERRY, Vaccinium carynboſun, 
| enter in great abundance, renn food ; ſome d 
them are dried for winter, 
| + The CRANEBERRY, vaccinium xycoceas, is a fruit peculiar to America. Th 
common ſpecies grows on a creeping vine in meadows. The branches of the vine 
n take root at the joints, and overſpread the ground to the extent of an acre. Ide 
berries hang on very ſlender falks ; at firſt they are white, but turn red as they 
ripen, and when full grown are of the fize of a cherry. They yield an agreeable acid 
A | Juice, and, when ſte wed and made into a jelly, are extremely cooling in a fever, vol 
7 gelicious ſauce at the table. They may be kept a long time in water, and ſuffer ua 
| injury from the froſt. They are frequently ſent abroad, and are highly refreſhing 
\ "fea. The beſt way to preſerye them for long voyages, is to put them up clean us 

dry, in bottles cloſely corked. There is another ſpecies of craneberry, which gr 

in cluſters on a buſh, but it is not ſo large nor fo common as the other. 

43 The BRAMBLEBERRY, bus occidentalis. The . RUNNING BLACKBEERT 
f rubus meluccanus, The urRIcuT BLACKBERRY, rubut fruticoſus, axe alſo very cl 
wan, eſpecially in the newly cleared land, and afford an agreeable refreſhes! 


' PA 
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been blackberry or nde N 

kites, . + © © Rubus fruticoſus, 
Briar blackberry, + _* Rubus moluccanug 
Dewberry, . + Rubus hiſpidus, 
Common raſpberry, - . + Rabus idæus,, 
Smooth-ſtalked raſpberryy ERubus Canadenſis, 
Superb raſpberry, | Rubus odoratus, 
Strawberry, * Fragaria veſca, 7 7 
Scarlet ſtrawber rs putts 0 Fragaria Virginiana, , Jeff. g 
Mulberry, > Morus nigra, 
Red mulberrʒ M.-yucrus rubra, 
Crab apple, "Th a Pyrus coronaria. $ 


roisonοο PLANTS: 


The followihg indigenous vegetable productions, under certain 
ircumſtances, operate as poiſons ; ſome of which, however, have 
been brought into meditinal uſe, and are in repute for the cure of 
diſorders attended with fpaſmodic- affeftionz, Hzniock, cin; 
the THORN APPLE; dathra frameninm; the HENBANE; byoſtyamus 
aer; and the NIGuT SHADE, folanum nigrim. Other poiſon- 
tus plants, are the 1v r, bedera helix; the enkE PNG ivy; of, 
95 w it is called by ſome, MAU TY, bus raditant, the juice of 
& which ſtains linen a deep and indelible black; the sw A $UMACH, 
rhus toxico dendrum ; the WATER, ELDER; widurnum opulus ; the 
IERB CHRISTOPHER ade ſpicata; the SIX KING S$NAKEWEED, 
fertia trifoliata ; and the ww1TE UELLEBORE), veratrum album. 


* The common RasÞBERBY, rabus ident, is found in the moſt exuberant plenty 
"the new plantations, and in the old, by the fides of fields and toads. The $0 PPKB 
MiPBERRY, rubus Canadenſity is larger and more delicate. Its blofſora is purple 
ud its leaves are ſometimes a fogt in diameter. - 

ü The sTkAWBERRY, fragaria veſca, in hope yarns of (he eden (wary os 
fant in new fields and paſdures, but it is capable of great improvement by cultivation 
{ The native ſtrawberry ls an improved by culcivaions 39d produas » lng 
td better-flavoured fruit than the exotic. 

{Thi is « guanine and Gand fee the FOO e ee 
Nonh: America which have been explored, from the Atlantic as far weſt as the Miſſiſ- 
"yi; its blofſons are remgrkably fragrant ; Its fruit ſmall, poſſeſſing perbaps of "all | 
Fhers the keeneſt acid. The European crab is a very different fruit. It makes an en- 


lent vinegar; and the cyder made frotu it is 9 rue tobe 
\aeillears in that article. 6 ; 


, 
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NUT yavIT. 


White oak, F : „ Quercus alba, 
Red oak, and ſeveral other ſpecies : 


with ſmaller fruit, Quercus rubra, 
Black walnut, . Juglans nigra, ft, 
Butternut, or oilnut, + © Juglans cathartica, c, 
White, or round nut ere Juglans alba, | 
Shag · bark hiccor ,, Juglans cineria,“ 
Cheſnut, Fagus caſtanea, 
Chinquipin, or dwarf __ Fagus pumila, . 
Beech nut, , Fagus ſylvatica, 
HFaulenut, . . Corylus avellana, 
Filbert, „ | Corylus cornuta. 


We may here mention the paccon or Illinois nut,—juglans alle, 
. foliolis lanceolatis, acuminatis, ſerratis, tomentoſis, fructu minott, 
- ovato, cempreſſo, vix inſeulpto, dulci, putamine, tenerrimo.—/f- 
* - Ferſon. This nut is about the ſize of a large, long acorn, and of a 
oval form; the ſhell is eaſily cracked, and the kernel ſloped like 
that of a walnut. The trees which bear this fruit grow, naturally, 
on the Miſſiippi and its branches, ſouth of forty degrees nonh 
latitude. They or: well when «5 in the ſoutherm Atlantic 
LING ' EXOTIC FRUITS. 
Ot theſe, apples are the moſt common in the United States, They 
grow in the greateſt plenty and variety in the eaſtern and. middle 


States; and the cyder which is, exprefſed from them, affords the 


moſt common and wholeſome liquor that why cans N and 
tants. - 

The other exotic e fruits are pears, kn quinces, wiſhes, 
plums, cherries, currants, barberries, all of which, except quinces 
and barberries, they have many ſpecies and varieties. Theſe, with 
few apricots and nectariues, flouriſh i in the eaſtern e and are in 


| OS > ee . The 


* The be S as Clayron' 2 ere Vigil jen 
cuptind than.” 
+. In regard to tree fruity” ſays Dr. Tony of Exeter in New-Hampftr, 


letter to Dr, Belknap, © we are in too northern a climate esa 
444 wi 
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The exotic fruits of the ſouthern States, veces thoſe already 

mentioned, are figs, oranges, and lemons: 

g wil MEDICINAL PLANTS, 


Among the native and uncultivated plants of New. England, the 
following have been employed for medicinal purpoſes : 


Water horehound, - «| Lycopus Virginica, 
Deeikg 8 Iris Virginica, * | 

Skunk cabbage, +  - Arum Americanum, Cateſb. and 

e Dracontium fcetidum, Linn. 

Partridge berry, ., Mitchella repens, 

Great, and marſh plantain, — Plantago major et maritima, 

Witch hazel, | _. «» Hamamelis Virginica, 

Hound's tongue, Cynogloſſum officinale, 

Comfrey, . = Symphytum officin. 

Bear's ear ſanicle, A Cortuſa gmelini, 

Appleperu, . . Datura ſtrammonium, 

Bitterſweet, + +  __ Solanum dulca-mare, 

Tivertwig, or Amer; mazerion, Celaftrus ſcandens, 

Elm, * Uimus Americana, 

Great laſerwort, an wild ali. Laſerpitium trilobum, et latifolium, 
Angelica, or Amer. maſterwort, Angelica lucida, 

Water elder, . . Virburnum opulus, 

—S SAI Sambucus nigra, 

Chickweed, . . Alſina media, 

Pettimorrel, or life of man, Aralia racemoſa, k Bt 
Srſaparilla,, «| Aralia nudicaulis? 

Marſh roſemary, + . Statice limonium, 

Sundew, * . Droſera rotundifoli, 

Solomon's ſeal, * Convallaria ſtellata ? 

Adder's tongue, ' Convallaria bifolia, 

Unicorn, . Alctris farinoſa, 

dweet flag, 5 1 Acorus calamus, 


« vithout particular attention. New-York, New-erſey, and Pennſylvania, have it 
* in perfection. As you depart from that tract, either ſouthward or northward; it de- 
generates. peaerates, . I believe, however, that good fruit might be produced even in News | 
* Hampſhire, with ſuitable attention. 


\ Belknap's Hiftory, N. H. Vol. UI. 5. 149» | 
* The bark af th bien is 6 coſt excellent mel N 


| 3 | 18 


7 
* 


| ” 


| Biſtort, f 


Several ſpecies of dock, 


6 


Spice wood, of feverbuſh, 


Conſumption root; 


+ Rheumatiſm weed, 


Mouſe ears * 


Common avens, or 10 Minde 
Water avens, or throat root, 


Blood root, or puccoon, 


Celandine, 6 


Yellow water lily 7 
Pond lily, i . 


Golden thread, or mouth root, 


Liverwort, - « 


Crowsfoot, "8 


Germander, + 
Catmint, or catnip, 


Head Betony, 


* 


_ 


4 


6 
4 


« 
* 


6 
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| Rumex; 
Polygonum dhe, 


Laurus benzoin, 
Laurus ſaſſafras, 


Pyrola rotundifoliaz 


Pirola minor : 
Ceraſtium viſcoſum, 


Phytolacea decandriag 
Lythrum hyſopis, 
Agrimonia cupatoria, 
Geum Virginia, 

Geum rivale, 
Sanguinatio Canadenſis, 


Chelidonium majus, 


Nymphæa luten, 
Nymphæa alba, 
Nigella? 

Anemone hepatica, 


Ranunculus Pennfylyaniag 


Teuerum Virg. d 
Nepea catarita, 
Betonica officinalis, 


Horſemint, ſpearmint, watermint, Mentha ſpicata, viridis, aquatic 


and pennyroyal, 


Ground ivy, or gill go over the 


ground, 6 
Hedge nettle, 
Horehound, 
Motherwort, 


Wild marjorum, 


Wild lavender, 
Wood Cs 


Water _ 
Cranes bill, 


2 E 
2. 
1 


, 


* 


* 


et pulegium, 


Glecoma hederacea, © 
Stachys fylvatica, 
Marrubium vulgare, 
Leonorus cardiaca, 
Origanum vulgare, 


* *Trichoſtema ? 


Pidicularis Canadenſis, ; 


Thalapſpi burſa paſtoris, 


Siſymbrium naſturtium, 
Geranium macrorhizumy 
Althza officin. 

Malva rotundifolia, * 
Crepis harbata, 

Actium uppa, 


+ 
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Devil's bit, „ . Serratula amara, 
The root reſembles the Europe- . gs 28 
an devil's bit, . Scabioſa ſucciſa, * 
Tanſey, , $ 5; Tanacetum vulgare, : : 
Wormwgod, » . Artemiſia abſinthiani, 
Life everlaſting, 0: ek Gnaphalium odoratifſimurs } : 
Colts foot, „ Taufflago farfara, ; 
Golden rod, + ' Solidago Canad. 
Ylecampane, + - . Joula helenjum, 
Mayweed, » 75 Anthemis cotula, 
Yarrow, | . 2 Achillea millefolia, 
American pride, 2 Lobelia cardinalis, . 
Three ocher ſpecies of Jobelia, Lobelia dortmanna, . kalmii, e 
; ſphilitica, _ 
Dragon root, - Arum Virginia, 
Singing nettle, ' Urtica urens, - 
White walnut, butter nut, or 
oilaut, „ ee Juglans cathartica, 
Swamp willow, ? Salix cincrea ? 
Sweet gale, -  Myrica gale, | 
White hellebore, or uwe Veratrum album, 
Moonwort, , Oſmunda luneria, 
female fern, k Pteris cahdata, 
Hearts tongue, . Aſplenium ſcolopendriurn, 
bpleenyort, „ # Aſplenium ſalicifolium, 
Black maidenhair, ' 3 plenum adiantum, 
ar, ._ ' ' Polygonum ſagitatum. lun. 
ink root, F 13 j 
denna, 1 + Caſſia liguſtrina, 
Clivers, or gooſe graſs, , Galium ſpurium, 
Several ſpecies of mallow, Indian 
Fuphorbial ipecacuanhe, pleuriſy 
wo, ' ' Aſclepias decumbens, 
„ the Raul name has probably been applied to this 
t An excellent vermifuge. 
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| Frm which the caſtor «il is expreſſed, 
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Virginia ſnake root, Ariſtolochia are, 


Black ſnake root, » | Axa racemoſa, 

Seneca rattle-ſnake root, Paolygala Senega, | 
Valerian, Wy - Valeriana locuſta radiata, 
Ginſeng, 1 Panax quinquefolium, 
Angelica, Angelica ſylveſteris, 
Caſſava, , hs 8 Jatropha urens. 


c LTIVATED GRASSES, 


Al the graſſes, cultivated in the middle, and New-England States, | 
are found growing indigenous. It is not improbable, however, tht 
ſome of them may be naturalized exotics. The following are the 
principal graſſes fown in the cultivated ground, or in any way pope 


gated for ſeed and bay: | 
Herd's graſs, or fox tail, Akin, pratenſis,* | 
Blue graſs, . , Alopecurus geniculatus, p 
Many ſpecies of bent, , FO SR | | 
Rhode-Iſland bent, + * Agroftis interrupta, n 
The ſmall and great Eng. graſs, Poa trivialis et pratenſis, 5 
Wire graſs, * Poa compreſſa, 1 
Fowl meadow graſs, \, Peoa aviaria, ff piculis ſubifloris,4 N 
Red and white clover, , Trifolium pratenſe et repens. 


The graſſes of Virginia, according to Mr, Jefferſon, are lucerne, » 
faint foin, burnet, timotby, ray, and orchard 8, red, white, 90 
and yellow clover ; greenſwerd, blue graſs and crab graſs, South a 
Virginia very little attention is paid to the cultivation of grafſes 
The winters are fo mild, that the 9 find a hoes wx. ſupply d | 
food in the woods, | | ha 


NATIVE GRASSES, 


Beſides the cultivated grafſes, the States of New-England abount 
with a great varigty which are found growing in their native ſoils aut 


b 
ſituations, many of which have not been deſcribed by any botanci 7. 
writers. The ſmall experiments which have been made, ſufficient Pun 
evince that ſeveral of them make excellent hay.” They might "i cy. 
| #, This i reckoned te tft gras the Kericany have is a native, and fopyo * 


peculiar to the eaſtern and middle States. 
+ © The fowl meadows, on Neponſit river, between Debham and Stoughto?) 
« conſigersd by ſome a curioſity. A large tract of land is here cleared and foe! 
F+ an excellent kind of graſs, without the aſſiſtance of man, 2 * 
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really inproved by cultivation, and are highly worthy the atten- F 
tion of farmers. een eee — 
lowing, vixz. | 8 
The vernal graſs, TVS | Anthozanthurn odotatumy | 
Timothy, or bulbus cat's tail 

graſs, . .  _ Phleum TSS Hoy 
ereral ſpecies of panic grals, | | Panicum, 
Several ſpecies of bent. Agroſtis, 
Hair graſs . . Aira aquatica, 
Numerous ſpecies of pon qua- 

king graſs, ſeveral ſpecies, Briza, GH 
Cock's foot graſs,  » Dactylis glomerate? 
Millet, . 72 Milium effuſum, 
Feſcue graſs, many ſpecies, = Feſtuco, 
Oat graſs, . . Avena ſpicata, 
Reed graſs, ſeveral ſpecies, Arundo, 
Frome grals, ” ''.  - Bromus ſquarroſus, 
Line graſs, . Elymus hyſtrix, „ 
Buley graſs, 2+” Hordeum pratenſe, N 
Dog's, or couch graſs, . - Triticum repens, 
Many ſpecies of ruſh graſs, Juncus, . 
Numerous ſpecies of carex, in | 

freſh and ſalt marſhy ground, 
duo 6*1eral ſpecies of beard graſs, Andropogan, 
doft graſs, . — Holcus lanatus et . 


1 L 


th of 

ales, PULSE AND HORTULINE PLANTS AND KOOTS, 

ly Beſides thoſe tranſplanted from Europe to America, of which they 
hare all the various kinds that Europe produces, the following art 
natives of this country : 
Potatoes, g 0 Solanum tuberoſum. 
Ground nuts, a ſort of potatoe, F 4 ſpecies, highly reliſhed 

by ſome people, 

Tobacco, ; . + b Needed 

ht | Pumpkins, " . Cucurbita pepo, 

5 Cymlings, i gh Cucutbita verrucoſa, 
$quaſhes, , Cucurbito melopepo, 


Catelope melons, beans, peas, hops. Probably others. 
10 v "ow there are many valuable graſs whicks 46 prof are non- 
> "Tem, 3 F. CULTI-. 
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CULTIVATED GRAIN. 


Indian corn, zea mays, a native grain of North-America, The 8 
rieties of this grain, occaſioned by a difference in ſoil, cultivation, and 
climate, are almoſt endleſs.* Winter and ſummer rye, ſecale cereale, 


hybernum et vernum, the only ſpecies cultivated by the America 
farmers. The winter rye ſucceeds beſt in ground newly cleared, 


but ſummer rye is frequently ſown in old towns, where the land ha 


been long under cultivation. The winter and ſummer rye are the 
ſame ſpecies, forming two varieties; but the winter and ſummer 
wheat are two diſtinc̃t ſpecies, Several ſpecies of barley are cultive 
| ted; the moſt common is the fix, ranked hordeum hexaſtichon ; and 
the two, ranked hordeum diſtichon. The wheat principally cultivz- 
ted are the winter and ſummer triticum hybernum et æſtivum. Oat, 
avena ſativa. Buck wheat, poly gonum fagopirum. 

In the ſouthern States, as far north as Virginia, where the land 
are ſuitable, beſides the grain already mentioned, they cultivate rice 
This grain was brought into Carolina firſt by Sir Nathaniel Johnſos, 
in 1688; and afterwards more, and of a different kind, probably a 
variety, was imported by a ſhip from Madagaſcar, i in 1696; till 
which time it was not much cultivated, It ſucceeds well alſo on the 
Ohio river, where it is ptanted both on the high and low grounds, 
and in the ſame fields with Indian corn and other grain. A gentl- 
man who had planted it ſeveral years in his garden, informed Dr, 
Cutler that it yielded at the rate of eighty,buſhels an acre. At Ma- 
rietta, it has anſwered, the moſt ſanguine expectations of the inhadi- 
tants, producing equal to any other grain, without being at any time 
, overflowed with water. The doctor himſelf ſaw it growing in a very 
flouriſhing ftate, 'on high land, but it had not, at the ſeaſon. he far 
it, began to bloom. It was ſaid not to be of the ſame ſpecies of C. 
rolina rice, is probably the wild rice, which we have been informed 
grows in plenty, in ſome of the interior parts of North-America, and 
is the moſt valuable of all ſpontaneous productions of the country. I 


* Of all the different kinds of Indian corn, botaniſts have been able to find but 
one ſpecies. The difference in this gemes of plants iz probably accidental, owing to ls 
above-mentioned cauſes, It is poſſible, however, that amotig theſe varietie, ff 
characters may yet be found. What is called the fpited Tndian corn, is probably c 
variety. The plant commonly known in the ſouthern States by the name of C. 


| corny is of the family of grafles, as are rye, wheat, berley, oatty ae. 
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Pennſylvania grows a; fort of grain, ale the — 
which reſembles wheat, and is a very valuable grain. ; 
The above liſts are all of them imperfe&, and many of themicon- 


un but a ſmall proportion in theit reſpective claſſes of the-produce of 
the States; they are, however, all that can be procured: till Dr. 
Cutler and Dr. Mitchell finiſh the work they have undertaken, and 
thus bring us better acquainted with the vegetable produRtions of 
„ , as, rent WE iptt wks 

To the foregoing we ſubjoin a catalogue of ſuch foreign plants as 
have not been cultivated, or at. moſt but partially, in the United 
States, but which are worthy of being encouraged in. America for the 
purpoſes of medicine, agriculture, and commerce, From 2 
pamphlet- by John Ellis, F. R. S. preſented by the Honourable 
Thomas Penn, Eſq. to the American 2 Society, I 
the hands of Samuel Powell, * 


Latin Names, Engliſh Names. 4 Obſervations... 
Rubia peregrina i madder The firſt is ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
Rubia tincto- Dyers madder* | that is now cultivated in . 
rum 5 7 | foracrimſon dye. | 
Qercus ſuber Cork - bearing | Grows in, the ſouthern parts of 
| oak France, Spain, and Portugal. 
Qercus ægilops Avellanea of va- The cups of the acorns, which are 
| lenida-oak | very large, and uſed indying, grow | 
I in Greece and Natolia, particularly 
in-the iſland of Zia in the Archi- 
pelago, where Tournefort ſays they 
| I gather in one year 5000 ct. 
Vercus galli-Gall- bearing Galls from Aleppo and Smyrna. 
lere oak | This oak is not yet known in Eng- 
1 land: the acorns may be brought 
over in wax, and ſent to the 
1 ſouthern States. 
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* This plant is a native of the warmeſt parts of Europe, · and js better calculajed for 
the climate of the ſouthern States than either of Holland or England, where it is cultiva- 
kd; but principally in the former, from whence England is chiefly ſupplied with this 


＋ . 


* 


ae dye. The chemiſts ſay, and with reaſon, that the warmthy of the climate exalts 
to the tie colour, If ſo, it may be well-worth attention to encourage the planting of ſo va- 
een article of commerce in a climate and ſoil that ſeems ſo much better adapted to 
ly NY + vere the land is cheap, and where vegetation is fo much quicker and more luxuri- 


4 


=; ad while they encourage the growth of it, they may have the advantage of ma- 
Watwing this valuable commodity at home. | 


1 Care 


E & 3 


© "Latin Names.” 1 Engliſh Names. A 
Carthamus tinc- Safflowerr 

torius Li 
Rhamnus ca- Buckthorn that 
tharticus minor produce yellow 
Rhamnus ſaxa-| berries of 
- tilis Avignon 
Olea Europa |Olives of ſeveral 

| varieties 
8e ſamum orien- Oily grain 

n 
Goſſypium her - Two ſorts of an- 

baceum nual cotton 
Goſſypium hir- 

R C ; 
Salſola ſoda - [Theſe kinds of 
Salſola ſativa and glaſſwort for 

/ maritimum {| . | 
Ceratonia ſiliqua|Locuſt tree, or 
Wl nigh a UB ene 
Piſtachia vera |Piſtachia tree 
Piſtachia tere - Chio turpentine 

binthus ee 
Piſtachia' lentiſ-|Maſtic tree 
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/ Olſeroation, | | | 
mon uſed in aying, v "ITY 
nn 
14 by painters * 8 both 
theſe plants produce bers fit for 
eee, | 


For oil; theſe grow in France, 

Spain, and Italy. Young plants 

and ripe fruit of the French and 

Spaniſh ſorts, may be tg from 

thence. 

Propagated in the Levant ry oil, 

which does not ſoon e rancid 
by keeping. 97 

Both theſe kinds of on 
are yearly ſown in Turkey, and 
would grow well in Georgia, C 
rolina, Virginia, &c. 

Theſe are ſown- yearly in fields nen 

the ſea in Spain, for making ba 


|  rilla,' for ſoap, glaſs, &c. 


The pods are excellent food for 
hardworking cattle, and uſed for 
this purpoſe on the ſea coalt of 

| Spain, where they are eaſily pro, 
pagated from ſeeds or cuttings. 


They are propagated about Aleppo, 
| | where the female or froit-bear 


ones are ingrafted on ſtocks rai 
from the nuts. 
This kind of turpentine is uſed u 


medicine. 


Gum maſtic from the iſle of Sci 
as this tree, commonly called la 


tiſcus, is doubted to be the 
nuine maſtic tree, ſeeds of 


true kind may be procured | 
| the iſle of Scio. i 


TO EUROPEAN SETTLERS. - 
Eggl Nane. Latin Names. | \  Objervation.” . 5 


nale | . | India; but the warmer 2 
oth I yield the beſt gum. | 
for Conyolyulus Gum ſcammony Seeds of the plant, from whence 


ſcammonia KR: this excellent drug is procured, 
SB x tf were ſent into England from 
Aleppo, by the late Dr. Alex. 


6s I Ruſſel: it bears the climate very 
up | well, and produces ſeed in hot 
from ; ſummers, but requires the warmer 
| climates of Carolina, Georgia, &c. 
all to make the gum reſin that flows 
01 , | from it a beneficial article of come _ 
| -merce, It is ſo frequently adulte 
otton * | rated in Turkey, that, to have it 
, and genuine, it is well worth propa- 
„ Op 5: gating in the United states. 
Papaver ſomni- · True opium This is recommended to be ſown in 
s ben ferum poppey | the ſouthern, States for the ſake of 
ng bas | | obtaining the opium pure. 


Caſſia ſenna | Alexandrian This grows in Upper Egypt, and is 
purging ſenna | brought from thence to Alexan- 
ns dria; it would not be difficult to 
procure the ſeeds of this uſeful - 
| drug. | 
Croton ſebife- |Tallow tree of | This plant grows in moiſt places in 
rum China | China, and is of great uſe in that 
country. | 


od for 
ſed for 
oalt of 
ly pros 
ngs. 


7 g 
+ There is a reſinous juice, which by age hardens into a folid brittle refing of a pe- 
Fit, warm, balſamic taſte, and very fragrant ſmell, not unlike the ſtorax calamita, 


heightened with a little ambergris, which is produced from the ſtyrax aceris folio of : 
Ray, or liquidambar Ryraciflua of Linpzus, Spec. plant. 1418, which grows in per- 


f Ken in the Floridas. This, Dr. Lewis, in his Materia Medica, p. 553, ene might 
Hed le be applied to valuable medicinal purpoſes. | 
"thee The French, in Du Pratz' hiſtory of Loyiſiana, ink, wich en 
F. ltics, and the high eſteem it is in among the Indians of Florida, on account of its infinite 


"irtues : it is known to the Engliſh by the name of the ſweet gum tree, aud to he 
French by the name of copalm. This is well worth the attention of phyſicians, ag they, 
can have it genuine, whereas the ſtorax from the eaſt is often adulterated. Ae then 
+ The ſeed of this ſpecies of poppy is recommended by a phyſician of great eminence, 
NL W 
eee 


* 
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: , 8 | 5 Engliſh Names. | 75 a Obſervations, Ws 
Rheum: palma - True rhubarb | The ſeed of this plant. was brought 
tum ö to England by Dr. Mounſey, 

} | F. R. S. from Moſcow, and ap- 
1 | pears by experiment to be the ge. 


| nuine true rhubarb of the ſhops, 

| and is à moſt valuable acquiſition 

We: Ito a country, as it will grow well 

| : in a deep rich ſoil, inclining to a 

: | | ſandy or gravelly loam, but notin 

| | | too wet a ſituation, and may be 

x | Fa "OY cultivated in the warm parts of 

. the States. 

Calamus rotang Three forts of 1. From a kind of cane it the Ea. 
peerocarpus gum dragon, Indies; 2. From Java and Suri. 
draco dracæna or dragon's nam. 3. From, the Canary and 
' draco | blood Madeira iſlands. | 

Dolichos foja A kind of kid- |Uſed for making ſoye, or Indian 

wy bean, called ketchup. See Kzmpff. Ama. 

EE | daidſu nitat. 

Lanrus caſſia (Caſſia lignea tree | Grows in Sumatra. 

Laurus cinamo - Cinnamon tree | 1, Ceylon, Guadaloupe, and in mol. 


„ 


. of our newly ceded iſlands. 
Laur. 'camphora Camphire tree f | 1, Japan, and in Sumatra, now: in 
ö 5 85 England in the green houſes about 


'* The method of preparing Eaſt-India ſoye, or India derbun Sd 


Take a certain meaſure, for inftance a gallon, of that ſort of kidney beats, called 


daidſu by the Japaneſe, and caravances by the Europeans ; let them be boiled till they 
are ſoſt; alſo a gallon of bruiſed wheat or barley, but wheat makes the blackeſt ſoye, 


s gallon of common ſalt. Let the boiled caravances be mixed with the brit 


wheat,” and be kept covered cloſe à day and a night in a warm place, that it may fer- 
ment; then put the mixture of the caravances and wheat, togetl. er with the gallon of 
faſt, into an earthen veſſel, with two gallons and a half of common water, and cover it up 
very doſe, The next day ſtir it about well with a battering machine or mill {ratabulur) 
Hor ſeveral days, twice or thrice a day, in order to blend it more thorougly together 
This work muſt be continued two or three months, then ftrain off and preſs out the li 
qr, and keep k up for uſe in wooden veſſels; the older it is the cleaver it will be, 


def {fo moch more value. Aſtet it is preſſed out, you may pour on the remaining 


| maſs reve water, then ſtir it about violently, and in ſome days after you may preſs out 
＋ The camphire from Sumatra is greatly preferable to that of Japan ; we are bat 
certain whether it is from a different ſpecies of tree, but it ſeems well wortk inquiring 
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N | 9 „ 
| h I London. It will grow freely where 
- | oranges and lemons do. 
cycas circinalis Saga palm tree In Java, and the warmeſt parts of 
T . | the Eaſt-Indies. 
Amyris Gilead- True balm of | Lately diſcovered in Arabia by Dr. 
enſis Gilead tree“ Forſkall, and deſcribed by Dr. 
3 Linnzus in a late diſſertation. 
Arundo bambo The true bam- | Of great uſe in China, and might be 
boo cane alſo in the American States. 
Anacardus Ori- Siam varniſh The fruit of this is the Malacca bean, 
entalis tree, called or marking nut, and the Oriental 
] tonrack by the anacardium of the ſhops. This 
Japoneſe is the common varniſh of the Eaſt- 
« Indies, as deſcribed by Kæmpffer. 
Thea Tea From Japan and China. See In 
Ny p. Co. - 


into, as the effects of proportionable quantities in medicine are ſurpriſingiy different, 
xrhaps it may be owing to the great difference of heat in the climates. 

* We have in the iſland of Jamaica, a ſpecies of tree of this genus, called hy Linnarus 
myris balſamifera. See Species Plantarum, p. 496. Sir Hans Sloane, in- Nie M. 
wry of Jamaica, vol. II. p. 24, calls this tree 1ignum rhodium, from the Wloriferous 
ſmell of its wood when burnt, which it diffuſes a great way; for which reaſon he be- 
leres it to be the tree that afforded the agreeable ſcent which Columbus perceived an the 
ſouth ſhore of Cuba, upon the diſcovery of that iſland, as is mentioned by ſeveral hie- 
ius, Dr. Pat. Browne in his Hiſtory of Jamaica, p. 208, calls this tree white candle- 
wood, or roſewogd, and commends it much ; be ſays it is very refnovs, burns fweiy, 
and affords a moſt agreeable ſmell ; and that all the parts of this tree are full of warm and 
xromatic particles, —Quere. Whether jt is not worth while to extract the balſam, as 
Rt agrees ſo near in character and genus with that moſt valuable drug the balſam of 
Mecca ? 


+ The French bad beowght this mot uſeful, plant from. the Eaſt-Indies- to thei 


be. Wal- India iſlands; a few roots have been got from thence to Grenada, and will perhaps 
oh. of in time become familiar in our ĩſlands. But top,much pains cannot be taken io the yro- 
e of this plant, as its uſes are manifold and extenſive, both in building, aud all 
lun kinds of domeſtic inſtruments. 

2 { It is aſſerted by ſome people, that the green tea and „ | 
the '- , but without foundation ; they are one and the ſame ſpecies. It is the nature of 
by the ſoil, the culture and manner of gathering and drying the leaves, that makes the 
i Uiference ; for take a green tea tree and plant it in the bohea cquntry, and it will pro- 


dict bohea tea, and ſo the contrary. This is a fact atteſted by gentlemen now in Lon- 
&n, that have refided many years in "China, and who have had great experience in this 
Cc, —This plant has been lately obtained, and grows well ip Georgia, Ec. as it is 
6 it ſhould be encouraged to the utmoſt. 

Gardenia 
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2 Engliſh Names. 
Umky of the 
Chineſe 
Magnifera In- |Eaſt-India_man- 
dica go tree 
Morus papyri-, Paper mulberry 
fera | tree 
Cinchona offici - Jeſuits bark tree 
* 
a | | 
- Dorftenia con- |Contrayerva 
trayerva root 
Smilax ſarſapa · Sarſaparilla root 
rilla | 
8 Copaif ifera offici-|Balſam copaiya 
*  nalis tree | 
Toluifera balſa-|Balſam tolu tree 
mum | | 
Hymenea cour- The locuſt, or 
 bacil | gumcopal tree 
| tranſparent 
varniſh 
4 | . 
i 


Uſed in dying ſcarlet in China, The 
pulp that ſurrounds the ſeeds, 
gives in warm water a moſt ex. 
cellent yellow colour, inclining to 


It is brought trom the bay of Cin 


| | and might eaſily be propagateli 


| American iſlands, the M. 


orange. See Philoſophical Tran. 
actions, Vol. li. p. 654, where 
there is an exact figure of it, 
This excellent fruit is much eſteemed | 
in the Eaſt- Indies, and it is (aid 
there is a tree of it no growing 
in the iſland of Madeira. By the 
deſcription which Dr. Solander 
gives of this fruit, at Rio Janeim, 
| in Brazil, 'it is not ſo good as the 
| Eaſt-India ſort. 
Uſed for making paper in China and 
Japan. See Kæmpff. Amenit 
p- 467. This has been ſome time 
in the Engliſh gardens. 
This grows at Loxa, in the proviace 
of Peru; and could it be obtained 
ſo as to be cultivated in the Ame 
rican States, would be of infiai 
advantage. 
This grows in New-Spain, Mexic 
and Peru, 


Fic 


peachy, and the gulph of Hot 
duras, where it grows in plent 


the ſouthern States. 
In Brazil, and Martinico. 


This tree grows near Carthagena, Mu, 
South- America. com 

This tree is known to yield . 
gum: copal, and that the d 


ence between Mend emma 
may be owing to ſoil and heat 
climate; it grows wild in 


ſhore, and in Terra Firma. 


1 


Latin Names: 


0 [alapium offici- 

* narum 

be 

to 

1 

Te 

ml 

aid 

in 

the Bixa orellana 

der . 

e170, 

$ the 

z and Mimoſa Senegal 

ent. 

time Mimoſa Nilotica 
ficus ſycomorus 
Fieus Carica 


itis apyrena 


Fraxinis ornus 


gem, 


mygdalus 


communis 
| the Mens ſpinoſa 
he wy 

um am 
id heat 
Id in | 


1 
L 
 IVIOU 


ma · 


Ver. ul, 


| 


Arnotto, for dy- 


Gum Senegal 
tree 
Gum arabic 


True ſycamore 
of Zacheus 


Turkey figs 


Currants, or Co- 

rinthian grapes 

Calabrian manna 
aſh* 


Sweet almonds ' 


Caper tree 


| TO EVROPEAN ET TLERS, 
Engliſh Names. | 
True jalap 


3G 


This plant is IP dy ſome to be 
a kind of bindweed or convolru- 
lus, that grows near Mexico; by 
others it is thought to be a ſpecies 
of Marvel of Peru. As weare 
uncertain of the genus, it is well 
worth inquiring into, as a moſt 
uſeful drug, in order to propagate 
it in the States, particularly the 
ſouthern, 

This grows in all the warm climates 
of America. The French culti- 
vate it, but what the Spaniards 
ſend is much richer i colour, and 
more valuable. 

This grows in Egypt, and in 88 
negal. 

In Egypt, from whence the ſeeds 
may be procured. | 

This is reckoned the moſt durable 
timber known. The repoſitories 
of the mummies found in Egypt 
are made of this timber. 

Figs grow in the greateſt perfection 
in Carolina, and would become a 
valuable trade if they had the me- 
thod of curing them as in Turkey. 

The cuttings of this vine might be 
procured from Zant. 

This is worth trying in the ſouthern 
colonies, where the heats are 

' viol&tif inthe ſummer. It is com- 
mon in Engliſh nurſery gardens. 

Theſe would grow to great perfec- 
tion in the ſauthern States. 

This ſhrub requires a rocky ſoil to 

grow in, as it is found about 
Marſeilles and Toulon. 


There is no drug ſo liable to adulteration as this ; and therefore as it is a medicine ſo 
deadly in uſe among perſons of tender conſtitutions, eſpecially young children, great 
ould be taken to have it genuine. 


Punica 
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Latin Names, | 
Punica grana» 
tum“ 


- 
* 


\ 
Ciſtus ladanifera 
- Pubon galbanum 
Paftinaca opopo- 
nax ky: 
Amomum car- 

damomum 
Curcuma longa 
Aſtragalus tra» 

gacantha 


Cucumis coly- 
cinthis | 
Gentiana lutea 


Similax China 
Pimpinella ani - 
ſum 


Quercus cocci- 
55 
' Myrtha offic, 
Benzionum offic. 
Ammoniacum 

offic. 
Ralia mum Peru- 

vianum 
Olibanum Thus 

maſcalum 


— 


China root 


Gambogia gutta | | 
Alkermes oak 
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Engliſh Names. 


bloſſoms of the 

double flower- 
ing pomegra- 
nate 


Argal, canary . 
weed, or or- 
chell 


Gum labdanum 
Gum galbanum 
Gum opoponax 


Cardamums 


Tumerick 

Gum traga- 
canth, or gum 
dragon 


N ö 
Coloquintida, or 


bitter apple 
Gentian 


Aniſe ſeeds 
Gamboge 
'nolo's 


Gum myrrhloi. 
Gum Benjamin 


- [Gum ammoni- 


agum 


Natural balſam 
of Peru 


Frankingenſe 


| 


3 The fingle flowering, or fruit · bearing pomegranate, will afford the moſt grateful 
addition to the fruits of the States, and a valuable medicine. The ripe fruit full 11 11 
is to be met with at the Engliſh fruit ſhops in the wintet ſeaſon ; from the ſeeds of fu 
fruit this tree may be eaſily propagated, | 


Balauſtians or the 


* 


Obſervations, 

This tree would thrive, extremely 
well in the ſouthern States, and 
yield a profitable article in their 
bloſſoms. Plants of this Kind are 
to be bought from moſt Engliſh 
nurſerymen. + | 

It is poſſible this valuable plant may 
be found in the American iſlands, 
as well as in the Canaries and 

Cape Verd iſlands. 

In Spain and the Archipelago, 

In Ethiopia. 

In Sicily, 


In the. Eaſt-Indies, 


aun 8 
In the ſouth of France and in Sicily, 


In the Alps, Appennines, and Py, 


In China and in New-Spain, 
Ia Egypt. 


[Ip the Upper Egypt and iaterf 


In Africa, 


renees. To be had of the nurſe, 
rymen in England. 


In the Eaſt-Indies. | 
About Marſeilles and Toulon, 


In Abyſſinia. 
In Sumatra and Java. 
In Africa. 


In Peru. 


parts of Africa. 


„„ — CCE 
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cuyophylus cuore 5 10 the Motace anda, fry” Sinvics | 
Piper nigrum . - 1 5 . 3 
Garcinia monga- Mangoſteens A moſt delicious fruit, 2 E 
ſtona | Java; and in ſeveral parts of the 
ws 34506 Eaſt-Indies 
Lechee Lechee of China | This fruit is highly commended by 98 
I ure who me bes s, 
7 Chinns ©; 55) + 


| 150 
Ipecacuanha Ipecatuanha of | A very uſeful medicine; and worthy: 

| the ſhops, or of attention to propagate; it will 
| Brazilian root | grow in any warm climate. 


Ferula aſſa fœ - Aſſa fœtida, or | The gum. of this plant is much uſed 


tida devil's dung, in medicine. Kæmpff. $35 and - 
called hing in | 536. 3 
the Malay lan- 5 | | b 
P 3 


To this catalogue may be added liquorice, ſaffron, and aloes ſocos 
trina, as well as many others of equal importance. 

We ſhall here ſubjoin ſome directions for carrying over ſeeds 5 
plants from diſtant countries in a ſtate of vegetation; Many valuable 

trees and plants grow in diſtant countries, as in Europe, and, parti- 
cularly in the northern provinces of China, about the latitude of 
forty degrees, which would thrive well in North-America, more eſ- 
pecially in the middle and ſouthern States, which lie about the ſame 
latitude, -But as the diſtance is great, the manner of preſerving 

the ſeeds properly, ſo as. to keep them in a ſtate of vegetation, is an 
affair of conſiderable conſequence and ſome difficulty ;_ the fol- 
lwing hints are therefore offered for that purpoſe | | 
In the firſt place it ought to be carefully attended- to, 4000 the 
ſeeds ſhould be perfeſtly ripe when they are gathered; and they, _ 
ſhould be gathered, if poſſible, in dry weather; afterwards they 
ſhould be ſpread thin on paper or matts, in a dry airy room, but 

not in ſunſuine. The time neceſſary for this operation will vary 
cording to the heat of. the climate, or ſeaſon of the yeat, from a. 
fortnight to a month, or perhaps two may be/necefſary z the hotter 

we ſeaſon, the 1 time will ſuffice: This is to an off their ſus 
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perfluous moiſture, which, if confined, would Immediately um 
mouldineſs, and end 1 in -rottenneſs. | 

As there are two methods that have ab and put the Ame. 
ricans in poſſeſſion of ſeveral young plants of the true tea · tree of 
China, we ſhall mention them both, in order to aſſiſt the oled i 
convey ing the feeds of many valuable plants. 

"The firſt is by covering them with bees-wax in the manner er. 
plained 3 in Phil. Tranſact. vol. LVIII. p. 75- 

It principally conſiſts in chuſing only ſuch ſeeds as are perfedly 
Gd and ripe. To prove this, ſome of them muſt be cut open to 
judge what ſituation the reſt may be in, taking care to lay aſide any 
that are outwardly dejeRive, or marked with the wounds of in- 
ſets. When a proper choice of them is made, they ſhould be wiped 
extremely clean, to prevent any dirt or moiſture being incloſed; 
each ſeed then ſhould be rolled up carefully in a coat of ſoft bees 
wax half an inch thick ; the deep yellow Engliſh bees-wax is the 
beſt. When the number intended to be incloſed are covered, 
pour ſome bees-wax melted into a chip-box of ſeven inches long, 
four broad, and three deep, till it is above half full; and juſt before 
it begins to harden, while it is yet fluid, put in the ſeeds rolled up 
in rows till the box is near full ; then pour over them ſome more 
wax while it is juſt fluid, taking care when it is cold to top all the 
cracks or chinks that may have proceeded from the ſhrinking of the 
wax, with ſome very ſoft wax; then put on the cover of the boy, 
and keep it in as cool and airy a place as poſſible. 

The method of incloſing tea. ſeeds ſingly in wax, and bringing 
them over in that ſtate, has been practiſed for ſome time; but few 
have ſucceeded, owing to the thinneſs of the coat of wax, or putting 
paper firſt round them, or ineloſing them too moiſt. 

To this we add a method that promiſes ſucceſs for carrying plants 
from different parts. As there is a good deal of difference in climates 
it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that plants from warm climates ſhould 
be put on board ſo as to arrive in warm weather, otherwiſe they vill 
be deſtroyed by the cold ; and the ever-greens, which are the mol 
curious, muſt be ſent in the winter months, while their juices are 
ihactive, ſo as to arrive before the heats come on. If the plants ſent 
were planted in pots or boxes, and kept a year, they might be car- 
ried over with very little hazard; or even if they were firſt truſ- 
planted from the woods into a garden, till they had formed root 
they might be ſent with much more ſafety. 


The 
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The ſize of the boxes that will be moſt convenient for towing 
wem on board merchant ſhips, where there is very little room to | 
ſpare, ſhould be three feet long, fifteen inches broad, and from 
eighteen inches to two feet deep, according to the ſize of the young 
tees; but the ſmalleſt will be moſt likely to ſucceed, provided they 
are well rooted. There muſt be a narrow ledge nailed all round 
the inſide of the box, within fix inches of the bottom, to faſten 
laths or packthread to form a kind of lattice-work, by which the 
plants may be the better ſecured in their places, If the plants are 
packed up juſt before the ſhip ſails, it will be ſo much the better, 

When they are dug up, care muſt be taken to preſerve as much 
elch as can be about their roots; and if it ſhould fall off, it muſt 
be ſupplied with more earth, ſo as to form a ball about the roots of 
each plant, which muſt be ſurrounded with wet moſs, and carefully 
tied about with packthread, to keep the earth about the roots moiſt z 
the perhaps it may be neceſſary to incloſe the moſs with ſome paper or 
ed, broad leaves, that the packthread may bind the moſs the cloſer. 
ng, Lamy earth will continue moiſt the longeſt. There muſt be three 
ore inches deep of wet moſs put into the bottom of the box, aud the 
up young trees placed in rows upright cloſe to each other, ſtufling wet 
ore moſs in the vacancies. between them and on the ſurface; over this 
the leares ſhould be put to keep in the moiſture, and over them the laths 
the xe to be faſtened croſs and croſs to the ledges or packthreads to be 
box, laced to and fro, to keep the whole ſteady and tight. The lid of the 

box ſhould be either nailed down cloſe, or may have hinges and a 

ging padlock to ſecure it from being opened, as may be found neceſſary, 
few vith proper directions marked on it to keep the lid uppermoſt. Thers' 
tting muſt be two handles fixed, one at each end, by which means there 
nll be leſs danger of diſturbing the plants. Near the upper part 
lants of the ends of the box there muſt be ſeveral holes bored to give air; 
nates, u, in making the box, there may be a narrow vacancy left between 
hould WH the boards of one - third of an inch wide, near the top, to let out the 
y will bal air; and perhaps it may be neceſſary to nail along the upper 
wal WW elye of theſe openings liſt, or flips of ſail- cloth, to hang over them, 
es ate v ſceure the plants from any ſpray of the ſea ; and at the ſame time 
s ſent Bt vill not prevent the air from paſſing through. Boxes with plants 
e c-. packed in this manner muſt be placed where the air is free, that is, 
tranſ ¶ ¶ ot of the way of the foul air of the ſhip's hold. | 

roou, The following method of preſerving ſeeds from turning rancid 
kom their long confinement, and the heat of the climates which 


they 
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they may paſs through, wis communicated ſome years ago by ths 
celebrated profeſſor Linnæus, of Upſal, in Sweden, He adviſes, 
that each ſort of ſeed ſhould be put up in ſeparate papers, with fins 
fand among them, to abſorb any moiſture ; dried, loamy or ſoapy 
earth may be tried. Theſe papers, he ſays, ſhould be packed cloſe 
in cylindrical glaſs, or earthen veſſels, and the mouths covered over 
with a bladder, or leather tied faſt round the rims. He then direts 
that theſe veſſels, with the ſeeds in them, ſhould be put into other 
veſſels, which ſhould be ſo large, that the inner veſſel may be co 
vered on all fides, for the ſpace of two inches, with the following 
mixture of ſalts. Half common culinary ſalt; the other half t» 
conſiſt of two parts of ſaltpetre, and one part of ſal-ammoniac, 
both reduced to a powder, and all thoroughly mixed together, to be 
placed about the inner veſſel, rather moiſt than dry, This he calls a 
refrigeratory, and ſays, it will keep the ſeeds cool, and hinder pu- 
trefaction. Perhaps if ſmall tight boxes, or caſks or bottles of ſeeds 
were incloſed in caſks full of ſalts, it might be of the ſame uſe, pro- 
vided the ſalts do not get at the ſeeds ; and as fal-ammoniac may 
not be eaſily met with, half common ſalt, and the other half fal. 
petre, or common falt alone, might anſwer the ſame end. Butit 
would be very neceſſary to try both methods, to know whether the 
latter would anſwer the purpoſe of the former, as it would be at 
tended with much leſs trouble, and might prove a uſeful method to 
ſeedſmen, in ſending ſeeds to warm climates, 

The ſmalleſt ſeeds being very liable to loſe their vegetative power 
by long voyages through warm climates, it may be worth while to 
try the following experiment upon ſuch kinds as are known for cer- 
taiu to be ſound. Dip ſome ſquare pieces of cotton cloth in melted 
wax, and while it is ſoft and almoſt cold, ſtrew the ſurface of each 
piece over with each ſort of ſmall ſeed, then roll them up tight 
and incloſe each roll in ſome ſoft bees - wax, wrapping up each of 
them in a piece of paper, with the name of the ſeed on it; thele 
may be either ſurrounded as before with ſalts, or packed without the 
falts in a box, as is moſt convenient, -. 

The ſeeds of many of the ſmall ſucculent fruits may be carcie 
from very diſtant parts, by prefling them together, ſqueezing ou 
their watery juices, and drying them in ſmall cakes gradually, ti 
they may become hard; they may be then wrapt up in white urig 


| Paper, not t ſpongy, as this __ to attract and retain moiſture ; dit 
we 
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ve believe it will be fonnd, that's covering of wax will be better 


than one of paper. 
The Alpine ſtrawberry was firſt ſent to England in a letter from 


ſeeds thin upon paper, and letting it dry before they were incloſed. 
The paper mulberry from China was brought! to Eugland about the 
yeat 1754 much in the ſame manner, 

Theſe hints may prompt to try the larger ſucculent fruits; for 
inſtance, the mangoes, lechees, and others of this kind. If their 
lelluy part, when they are very ripe, was brought to the conſiſtence 
of raiſins or dried figs, it would keep their kernels plump, and in 
this ſtate they might be better preſerved in wax than by auy other 
method yet known, ,The ſame method may be tried for flower ſeeds, 
and other ornamental plants for gardens, which have been but little 
attended. to in the United States, and which therefore an European 
ſhould furniſh himſelf with if he means to reſide in the country 
part of the Union; the ſame attention may be neceſſary to ſtoney 


- zud kernels of choice European fruits, 

* METHOD OP CLEARING AND CULTIVATING NEW LANDS. 

" Several methods of raiſing a crop on new land have been practiſed 

* in the New- England States; the eaſieſt and cheapeſt was originally 

0 learned of the Indians, who never looked very far forward in their 

oY improvements: the methad is that of girdling the trees, which is 
done by making A circular inciſion through the bark, and leaving 

__ fem to die ſtanding : this operation is performed in the ſummer, 

le to and the ground is ſown in Auguſt, in general with winter rye, inter- 

5 mixed with graſs. The next year the trees do not put forth leaves, 


* and the land having yielded a crop becomes fit for paſture, This 
method helps poor ſettlers a little the firſt year; but the inconvenience 


* breaking and falling with the wind, which endangers the lives of 
* tale; and the ground being conſtantly encumbered by the falling 
. frees, is leſs fit for mowing; ſo that if the labour be not effectually 
1 Cone at once, it muſt be done in a ſucceſſion of time. 
dome have ſuppoſed, that the earth, being not at once, but by 
Qgrees expoſed to the ſun, preſerves its moiſture, and does not be- 
„ Oh come ſo hard; but the experience of the beſt huſbandmen has ex- 
* Ploded this opinion, The more able ſort of huſbandmen in the 
' "England States, therefore, chuſe the method of clearing the 


% | land 


Turin to Henry Baker, Eſq. F. R. S. by prefling the pulp with tho 


by of it is, that if the trees are left ſtanding, they are continually 
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land at firſt, by cutting down all the trees without exception, Th, 
moſt eligible time for this operation 15 the month of June, when the 
fap is flowing and the leaves are formed on the trees: theſe leu 
will not drop from the fallen trees, but remain till the next peu, 
when, being dry, they help to ſpread the fire, which is then ſet to 
the trees. This is done in the firſt dry weather of the ſucceeding 
ſpring, and generally in May; but if the ground be too dry, the 
fire will burn deep and greatly injure the ſoil. There is therefore 
need of judgment to determine when the wood js dry enough tb 
burn, and the foil wet enough to reſiſt the action of the fire: much de. 
pends on getting what is called a 600D bx, to prepare the ground 
for planting. To infure this, the fallen trees are cut and piled, and 
the larger the pile the better chance there is for its being wel 
burned. But if the land be intended for paſture only, the trees are 
cut down, and after the fire has deſtroyed the limbs grafs is ſown, 
and the trunks of the trees are left to rot, which, in time, tum u 
good manure, and the paſture is durable, 

Some huſbandmen prefer felling trees in the winter, or very early 
in the ſpring, before the ſnow is gone. The advantage of thi 
method is, that there are fewer ſhoots from the ſtumps of the felled 
trees than if they are cut in the ſummer ; theſe ſhoots encumber the 
ground, and muſt be cut out of the way or deſtroyed by fire, The 
diſadvantage of cutting trees in the winter is, that they will not dry 
ſo ſoon, nor burn ſo well, as thoſe cut in the ſummer with the leave 
on: beſides, the month of June is a time when not only the tret 
are eaſieſt to be cut, but the ſeed is in the ground, and people cn 
better attend to this labour, than when they are preparing for thei 
ſpring work, or have not finiſhed their winter employments : the 
days too are then at their greateſt length, and more labour can be 
done in the courſe of a day: this labour, however, is often paid 
for by the acre rather than by the day; and the price of felling u 
acre is from one to two dollars, according to the number and fized 
the trees.“ 

The burning of trees generally deſtroys the limbs and ſmaller 
trunks ; the larger logs are left fcorched on the ground, and ſome- 
times ſerve to fence the field. After the fire has had its effect, and 
is ſucceeded by rain, then is the time for planting. No plough 
uſed, nor is it poſſible for one to paſs among the roots and ſtumps 
but holes are made with a hoe in the looſe ſoil and aſhes, in which 
the ſeed being dropped and covered, is left to the prolific hand of 


nature 
* Belknap's Hiſtory of New-Hampſhire. 
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dare, no other culture being neceſſary or practicable, but the cut- 
ting of the fire weed, which ſpontaneouſly grows on all burnt land. 
This fireweed is an annual plant, with a ſucculent ſtalk and long 
jigged leaf; it grows to the height of five or fix feet, according to 
the ſtrength of the aſhes : it bears a white flower, and has a winged | 
ſeed, which is carried every where by the wind, but never vegetates, 
except on the aſhes of burnt wood; it exhauſts the ground, and in. 
jures the firſt crop, if it be not ſubdued, but after the ſecond year 
diſappears. About the ſecond or third year another weed, called 
pigeonberry, ſucceeds the fireweed, and remains till the graſs over- 
comes it: it riſes to the height of three feet, ſpreads much at the 
top, and bears bunches of black berries, on which pigeons feed. 
When the trees are burnt later in the ſummer, wheat or rye is , 
bonn, mixed with the ſeeds of graſs, on the new land; the ſeed is 
ſattered on the ſurface, and raked in with a wooden or iron tooth- 
nie, or a hoe. The huſbandman knows on what kind of land to 
pect a crop from this mode of culture, and is ſeldom diſappointed. 
Sometimes a crop of Indian corn is raiſed the firſt year, and another 
Aye or wheat the ſecond year, and the land is ſown with graſs, 
ahich will turn it into paſture or, be fit for mowing, the third year 
he firſt crop in ſome land, and the two firſt crops in any gqod land 
jill repay the expenſe of all the labour. It is not an uncommon thing 
or people, who are uſed to this kind of huſbandry, to bring a tract 
ff wilderneſs into graſs for the two firſt crops, the owner being at no 
xpenſe but that of felling the trees and purchaſing the graſs ſeed. 
lany huſbandmen in the old towns buy lots of new land, and get 


wer den cleared and brou ght into graſs in this way, and paſture great 
de unders of cattle; the feed is excellent, and the cattle are ſoon 
n be itted for the market. : | as 
Pal BY Hubandmen differ in their opinions concerning the advantages of 


Wing their new land the ſecond year: ſome ſuppoſe, that mixing 
nd ſtirring the earth does it more good than the crop injures it: 
ders ſay, that one crop is ſufficient before the land is laid down to 
; and that if it be ſown with grain and graſs, as ſoon as it is 
cared, the large crops of graſs which follow will more than com- 
nlate for one crop of grain. When the ſeeding with graſs is neg- 
ited, the ground becomes moſſy and hard, and muſt be ploughed 
ui will receive ſeed. Land thus ſown will not produce graſs 
> plentifully as that which is ſeeded immediately after the fire has 
d over it: beſides, this neglected land is generally overſpread with 
Vor. III. | 3 H cherry 
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cherry tr. es, raſpberry buſhes, and other wild growth, to ſubdue 
which much additional labour is required. In good land, the firſt 
crops of hay are, on an average, a ton to an acre. That land which 
is intended for mowing, and which takes the common graſs well at 
firſt, is ſeldom or never ploughed afterward ; but where clover is 
ſown, it muſt be ploughed and ſeeded every fourth or fifth year: 
good land, thus managed, will average two tons 8 clover to the 
acre. 

Such is the proceſs of clearing and cul tivating lands in the Nev- 
England States, for a further view of the productions of which the 
reader is referred to the hiſtory of thoſe States.® A few additional 
remarks, however, may be neceſfary on the ſubje& of tree fruit, 
Theſe States are certainly too far north to have it in perfection, i. . 
of tHe firſt quality, without particular attention, New-York, New- 
Jerſey and Pennſylvania, have it in perfection. Depart from that 
tract, either ſouthward or northward, and it degenerates. We be 
lieve, however, that good fruit might be produced even in New- 
Hampſhire, with ſuitable attention ; a proof of this is, that ſome- 
times they have it. In theorizing on the ſubject, three things ap- 
pear to us particularly neceſſary, all which are totally neglected by 
the generality of American huſbandmen. The #r/, after procuring 
thrifty young trees of the beſt kinds, and grafting ſuch as require 
it, is to chuſe a ſituation for them, where they may have the adyan- 
tage of a warm rich ſoil, and be well ſheltered from the chilling 
blaſts of the ocean. The ſecond is to keep the trees free from ſuper- 
fluous branches,- by a frequent uſe of the pruning hook, and the 
earth always looſe about their roots. The third is to defend the 
trees from inſeQs, particularly thoſe which by feeding on the fruit 
render it ſmall” and knotty, as we frequently find apples and pears; 
or by depoſiting their eggs in the |embryo, occaſion its falling of 
before it comes to maturity, as is obſervable in the various kinds of 
plums. But moſt of the farmers go on in the path traced out 
by their anceſtors, and are generally averſe to making experiments, 
the reſult of which is uncertain, or to adopting new modes of huf- 
bandry, the advantages of which are in the ſmalleſt degree proble- 
matical. There are few cultivators among them who theorize, aud 
ſtil] fewer who read and think.” | 


* Vol. II. 
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In the middle ſtates when a ſettler fixes on a ſpot of land, which he 
uſually buys, paying for it in gales, his firſt care is to cut down a few 
trees to build his log-houſe, A man can cut down and lop from twenty 
to thirty in a day of the fize proper for the purpoſe. Theſe 


ſorm the walls of the building. In general, the log cabins of this 


kind are fuch as half a dozen men will eafily finiſh in three or four 


days. Ten guineas worth of labour thus employed will lodge a family 


quite as comfortable as in the better kind of cottages in England. 

He then proceeds to grub the land, i. e. to take up the ſmall trees, 
ſhoots, and underwood, by the roots : theſe are burnt upon the 
ground. In a general way this may be contracted fox at about twenty 


- ſhillings an acre. It is generally reckoned to coſt uſually five days 


ork of a man to whom, as it is very hard work, the pay is three 
ſhillings a day, finding him in victuals, and allowing him a dram of 
whiſkey morning and evening. The price of this kind of work wil 
eafily be conceived to vary according to circumſtances. Where land 
i heavily timbered with trees of two or three feet diameter, as it is 
about the heads of the creeks, and on the iſlands of the Suſquehannah, 


the underwood is in ſmall proportion, but the expenſe of clearing 
much greater, 


Theland being grubbed, the trees immediately about the houſe are 


cut down, and for the preſent another portion is girdled only. This 


proceſs, deſtroying the vegetation of the branches, lets in the light and 
ar ſufficiently to enſure a crop the next ſeaſon. The trees cut down 


ne ſplit into a kind of rail for fences, which are made by laying theſe | 


pieces angular-wiſe one on the top of another, to the height of fix or 
yen in number, much in the ſame way as the logs of a houſe- are 


kid on each other, but ſlanting in alternate direQions, A poſt and 


nil fence is not thought of till ſome years afterwards, In new land, 
Her grubbing and girdling, i. e. taking up the underwood, and cut- 
ny through the bark of the larger trees in a circle all round the trunk; 
"ich prevents the leaves from growing next ſeaſon, he plows about 
wo inches and a half deep, then acroſs ;. then ſows the ſeed and har- 
rows it. Upon the average of his land, his crop of wheat is not above 
wehe buſhels per acre ; of oats from fifteen to Ns. dee 
| The 


* In England we apprehend, the wigs wheat crap por e fy x aſh ee 
wich The average of the Ille of Wight in 1793, was at leaſt thirty-five buſhels. 
Ne & werage of the whole State of Pennſylvania cannot be reckoned at above ten or 
vche. Maryland the ſame. Wc 
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The trees cut down are never rooted up. The yalue of the land 
gained will got pay the expenſe of doing this. They are cut of aboy 
eighteen inches or two feet from the ground. The ſide roots are ob. 
ftrufions to the plough for about two years, when they are com. 
5 pletely rotted. The ſtumps in New-York and Pennſylvania Statey 
do not rot away completely under ten years ; in Virginia and Mar. 
land this happens in about ſeyen. It appears, that by cutting off the 
tree a few inches below the ſurface of the ground, and covering the 
ſtump with mould, the expenſe would not be much increaſed, the 
deformity, which is indeed a great one in an American landſcape, 
would be prevented, and the proceſs of putrefaction accelerated. We 
never heard of but one perſon, Lord Stirling in New. Jerſey, who 
had his trees rooted up ; and we are inclined to think it wes done at 
an expenſe much beyond the convenience gained. 
Thhe expenſe of clearing heavily timbered land is conſiderable, 
ſometimes to the amount of five and fix pounds per acze, but the gra 
fertility of this kind of, land affords ample recompence. In genen 
the whole expenſe is not forty ſhillings an acre, One-half or two 
thirds of the expenſe of clearing land in New-York State is repaid by 
the pot-aſh obtained in burning the wood. In Pennſylvania, and the 
ſouthern States, the back ſettlers are not ſo much in the practice of 
- this uſeful method. The land ſurveyors have four pounds per thow 
fand acres far ſurveying a tract of land, and making return of it; but 
as the owner finds labourers and proviſions, theſe, with other inc: 
lental expenſes, will make the coſt of ſurveying altogether about 
twenty ſhillings per hundred acres, 
Planters of any conſequence frequently haye a ſmall diſtillery 1 
part of their eſtabliſhment. A Mr. White on the banks of the Suſque: 
hannah near Sunbury has one which may ſerve as a ſpecimen of thi 
kind: he has two ſtills, the one holding ſixty, the other one hundrel 
and fifteen gallons. To a buſhel and a half of rye coarſely ground, 
adds a gallon of malt and a handful of hops; he then pours on fifice 
_ gallons of hot water, and lets it remain four hours, then adds ſixteen 

| gallons and à half more of hot water, making together a barrel d 


working of the ſame ground with crops of grain till i will bear no more, d tothe 
| flight labour they beſtow upon their tillage. It muſt be conſidered alſo, that much, 
the land i is occupied by the ſtumps of trees not rotted, and pever grubbed yp. 
But though in America leſs grain is produced per acre than in England, th*7 7g 

more per man, There, land is plentiful and labour ſcarce. In England it js the ler 
Henee the accuracy of Britiſh, andcarcteſanefs of American cultivation, =. 4 
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thicty-one gallons and a half; this is fermented with about two quarts 
of yeaſt. In ſummer the fermentation laſts four days, in winter fix; 
of this waſh he puts to the amount of a hogſhead in the larger till, 
and draws off about fifteen gallons of weak ſpirit, which is afterward 
rectiſied in the ſmaller ſtill, ſeldom more than once. One buſhel of 
rye will produce about eleven quarts of ſaleable whiſkey, which fetches 
per gallon four ſhillings and fix-pence by the barrel. V hiſtey in Eng- 
land is uſually a ſpirit drawn from oats. The rye produces the baſis 
of gin. 

We have no doubt but barley could be well grown, and well 
malted and brewed, in almoſt any part of America; and beer 
might be more generally introduced, The American ſmall beer, as 
well as the porter, is at preſent very good ; and as there is no exciſe 
upon malt, nor upon malt. liquor; as grain is cheap, and the mate» 
rials of a brewery to be had for little or nothing, it is rather * 
that breweries are not more generally eſtabliſhed. 

The beſt view of the huſbandry of the middle States, and the clear- 
eſt ideas on the ſubject, may be obtained from obſervations on a farm 
of a medium extent—ſuch a one occurs at Paxtang, in the State of 
Pennſylvania in the poſſeſſion of a Mr, M*Alliſter, a ſpirited and intel- 
ligent farmer; and as his place will afford a favourable ſpecimen of an 
American plantation, we ſhall detail his eſtabliſhment, 

His farm is about three hundred acres, near the river ; a ſandy 
foil, earlier in vegetation by ten days or a fortnight than the higher 
lands at a diſtance, About one third of this quantity is in cultivation, 
the reſt in wood, 

The rotation of his crops are grain ; then clover mown twice the firſt 
year, and once the ſecond year. In autumn, it is turned in, and 
grain again, of ſome kind, ſown upon the ſame land. 

He manures for his crops either with dung, with aſhes, or with 
plaiſter of Paris, It does not appear that he has any ſyſtem of propor- 
tion between cattle and land, for the purpoſe of procuring a regular- 
ſupply of manure, The plaiſter of Paris he procures in the ſtone 
from Philadelphia, formerly at ſeven, now at twelve dollars per ton: 
he grinds it at home; one ton yields twenty-four buſhels. The French 
plaiſter of Paris is much the beſt ; the Nova Scotia plaiſter is not ſo 
good. It will not anſwer at all as a manure upon wet lands, but an- 
ſwers well on hot ſandy ſoils, which it preſerves maiſter than they 
would otherwiſe he during the beats of ſummer. He ſows the plaiſter 
it ponder dae five or fix buſhels to the acre. 


His 
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The trees cat down are never rooted up. The yalue of the land 
gained will not pay the expenſe of doing this. They are cut off about 
eighteen inches or two feet from the ground. The ſide roots are oh. 
ſtructions to the plough for about two years, when they are com. 
pletely rotted. The ſtumps in New-York and Pennſylvania Statey 
do not rot away completely under ten years ; in Virginia and Mary. 
land this happens in about ſeyen. It appears, that by cutting off the 
tree a few inches below the ſurface of the ground, and covering the 
ſtump with mould, the expenſe would not be much increaſed, the 
deformity, which is indeed a great one in an American landſcape, 
would be prevented, and the proceſs of putrefaction accelerated. We 
never heard of but one perſon, Lord Stirling in New- Jerſey, who 
| had his trees rooted up ; and we are inclined to think it wes done at 
an expenſe much beyond the convenience gained. 
The expenſe of clearing heavily timbered land is conſiderable, 
ſometimes to the amount of five and fix pounds per acze, but the gre: 
fertility of this kind of. land affords ample recompence. In general 
the whole expenſe 1 is not forty ſhillings an acre. One-half or tw 
thirds of the expenſe of clearing land in New-York State is repaid by 
the pot-aſh obtained in burning the wood. In Pennſylvania, and the 
ſouthern States, the back ſettlers are not ſo much in the practice of 
this uſeful method. The land ſurveyors have four pounds per thou 
fand acres for ſurveying a tract of land, and making return of it; but 
as the owner finds labourers and proviſions, theſe, with other inc 
dental expenſes, will make the coſt of ſurveying altogether abe 
twenty flullings per hundred acres, 
Planters of any conſequence frequently haye a ſmall diſtillery as 

. part of their eſtabliſhment. A Mr. White on the banks of the duſque 
hannah near Sunbury has one which may ſerve as a ſpecimen of th 
kind: he has two ſtills, the one holding fixty, the other one hundret 
and fifteen gallons. To a buſhel and a half of rye coarſely ground, l 
adds a gallon of malt and a handful of haps ; he then pours on fiftce 
gallons of hot water, and lets it remain four hours, then adds fix 
gallons and a half more of hot water, making together a barrel 


working of the ſame ground with crops of grain till 1 will bear no more, and tothe 
flight labour they beſtow upon their tillage. It muſt be conſidered alſo, that much! 
the land is occupied by the ſtumps of trees not rotted, and never grubbed 12 
But though in America leſs grain is produced per acre than in England, the) 
more per men. There, land is plentiful and labour ſcarce. Io England Fer- 
Henee the accuracy of Britiſh, andcareleſcacls of American cultivation, 
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thicty-one gallons and a half; this is fermented with about two quarts 
of yeaſt. In ſummer the fermentation laſts four days, in winter fix; 
of this waſh he puts to the amount of a hogſhead in the larger till, 
ind draws off about fifteen gallons of weak ſpirit, which is afterward 
rectified in the ſmaller ſtill, ſeldom more than once. One buſhel of 
rye will produce about eleven quarts of ſaleable whiſkey, which fetches 
per gallon four ſhillings and fix-pence by the barrel. II hiſtey in Eng- 

land is uſually a ſpirit drawn from oats, The rye produces the baſis 
of gin. 

We have no doubt but barley could be well grown, and well 
malted and brewed, in almoſt any part of America; and beer 
might be more generally introduced, The American ſmall beer, as 
well as the porter, is at preſent very good ; and as there is no exciſe 
upon malt, nor upon malt. liquor; as grain is cheap, and the mate» 
rials of a brewery to be had for little or nothing, it is rather RT 
that breweries are not more generally eſtabliſhed. 

The beſt view of the huſbandry of the middle States, and the . 
eſt ideas on the ſubject, may be obtained from obſervations on a farm 
of a medium extent - ſuch a one occurs at Paxtang, in the State of 
Pennſylvania in the poſſeſſion of a Mr. M*Alliſter, a ſpirited and intel 
ligent farmer; and as his place will afford a favourable ſpecimen of an 
American plantation, we ſhall detail his eſtabliſhment. 

His farm is about three hundred acres, near the river ; a ſandy 
foil, earlier in vegetation by ten days or a fortnight than the higher 
lands at a diſtance. About one third of this quantity is in cultivation, 
the reſt in wood, 

The rotation of his crops are grain ; then clover moyn twice the firſt. 
year, and once the ſecond year. In autumn, it is turned in, and 
grain again, of ſome kind, ſown upon the ſame land. 

He manures for his crops either with dung, with aſhes, or with 
plaiſter of Paris, It does not appear that he has any ſyſtem of propor- 
tion between cattle and land, for the purpoſe of procuring a regular 
ſupply of manure, The plaiſter of Paris he procures in the ſtone 
from Philadelphia, formerly at ſeven, now at twelve dollars per ton: 
he grinds it at home; one ton yields twenty-four buſhels. The French 
plaiſter of Paris is much the beſt ; the Nova Scotia plaiſter is not ſa. 
good. It will not anſwer at all as a manure upon wet lands, but an- 
ſwers well on hot ſandy ſoils, which it preſerves moiſter than they 
would otherwiſe he during the beats of ſummer. He ſows the plaiſter 

in powder with glover, five or fix buſhels to the aer. = 
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His average produce is of wheat and rye about twenty-three vali 
to the acre, corn, (maize) and oats about thirty buſhels, Weight of 


a buſhel of wheat from ſixty pounds, which is the market weight, to 


faxty-five pounds; of rye about fifty-eight pounds; oats about thirty-five 
pounds ; corn, the white flint kind ſown the firft week of May, about 
fixty pounds per buſhel, The gourd-ſced, maize, yields larger _ | 
but it is a late grain. 

By means of his plaiſter manure he obtains at two mowings, per 
annum, three ton anda half of hay per acre. ow hay is ready to be 
Kacked uſually the day after it is cut. 

His prices of produce and labour are to huſbandmen twenty-five 
pounds a year, with board, waſhing, and lodging; or. ſrx dollars a 
month, or two ſhillings and fix-pence a day in common, and three ſhi}. 


gs in harveſt time. For mowing an acre he pays three ſhillings, finding 


victuals and a pint of whiſky, or four and ſix- pente without finding 
any thing elſe. Women in reaping have as much wages as men, but 
at hay-making only fifteen-pence a day, and their victuals. The price 


cet wheat is fax ſhillings and fix-pence a buſhel, —Maize three ſhillings 


and nine-pence,—Rye four to five ſhillings.—Oats two to two ſhillings 


and fix-pence,—Buck-wheat two ſhillings and fix-pence, —Salted pork 
thirty-three ſhillings per cwt. 
His ploughs are the common light ploughs of the country. Drill 


_ ploughs are little in uſe : in moſt parts, the ſtumps of trees would pre 


vent their being uſed. He has rejected the hoe · plougb; firſt, becauſe 
he finds it cuts off too many of the young fibres of the plants; and 
ſecondly, becauſe the land is too dry to require the furrow. In lieu 
ot the hoe, he harrows the ground, without regarding the grain, ſo 
as to lay it quite flat and deſtroy the ridge and furrow. This, he lays, 
has been the Practice 1 in the neighbourhood for two Pre * 
ſueceſs. 

In feeding his cattle, he makes it a rule to give them as mich 25 
they will eat. The cows, beſides clover-hay and Timothy-hay, have 
potatoes mixed with ground Indian corn, and the waſh of the diſtillery. 
The hogs the ſame. His cows, however, even in ſpring do not yield 
above five or fix quarts of milk at a meal. Here, as almoſt every 
where in America, Indian corn is the food of the poultry. 

- Inflead of the chaff-cutting machine, which he now uſes, he pro- 
poſes to bruiſe the hay between two mill-ſtones, of which the edges 


come in contact: he has tried this in a ſmall way, and finds the hay 


much better and more expeditiouſly cut than by the chaff. cutter. 
1 | | I His 
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His fences are partly the common ſtake fence of the country, which 
we have before deſcribed, of wood ſplit into lengths of fix or ſeven 
feet, and three or four inches ſeantling, and laid upon each other an- 
gular · wiſe: partly a chevaux de frize fence of wood ſtuck in the ground, 
and partly the common poſt and rail fence, He has tried thorn and 
privet hedges without ſucceſs. He then turned his attention to the 
prickly locuſt as an indigenous plant of the country. The ſeeds of. 
this tree are contained in a pod like a bean, and it is extremely come 
mon in Pennſylvania. He ran a furrow with a plough about two or. 
three inches deep, round his orchard, drilling in the ſeeds and cover - 
ing them; but from the want of a ridge being previouſly thrown up, 
ſome heavy rains, which ſucceeded in about ten days, waſhed away a 
great many of the ſeeds, and rendered the fence incomplete. Thoſe. 
ſtanding are about four years old, from the ſeed. They are as thick 
a a man's arm, at about a foot from the ground, and eight or nine 
feet high; and had they been dubbed would have been a very com- 
plete fence, but the rains having ſpoiled the firſt plan, he neglected 
them, The one-year ſhoots of the locuſt-tree laid along the furrow, 
would have thrown out ſprouts. Perhaps this would be the eafieſt 
method of planting them for a hedge. M*Alliſter ſays, that were he 
to, go upon a new farm, of a thouſand acres for inſtance, of uncleared 
land, his firſt object ſhould be to cut a road of about two rood in 
width all round the eſtate. The heavy wood he would cut up for 
fences or fire wood, or ſuch other purpoſes as it might be fit for: the 
bruſh wood he would lay in two piles on each fide this new road: be- 
tween theſe he would ſow or plant locuſt, and by the time the bruſh 
wood was rotten, the locuſt would be a fence. The next operation 
ſhould be to plant an orchard, and erect a ſaw mill. Theſe ideas ap- 
pear to be judicious. | 
His garden produces very fine grapes and ſtrawberries. The dry 
andy land there ſeems well adapted to the culture of the vine. A 
German in his neighbourhood, who poſſeſſes a very ſmall farm, has 
made every year lately three or four barrels of wine, which M*Al- 
liſter, who has taſted it, thinks very good. He has no doubt what- 
ever of the practicability of making good wine in Pennſylvania. This 
agrees with other information of perſons, who having ſucceeded ia 
the ſmall way, are planting regular vineyards. Indeed there is a ſo- 
Ciety formed at Philadelphia for the promotion of the culture of vine- 
yards, and there does not appear the lighteſt obſtacle to the ſucceſs of 
dhe attempt. Certainly the Rhine grape, which promiſes fair at Sic 
3 Richard 
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Richard Worſley's vineyard in the Ille of Wight, is uch more likely 
to ſucceed in the middle and ſouthern States of America. 

M“ Alliſter's orchard contains thirty acres of ground and one thouſmd 
fix hundred apple trees, part of them planted eight, and part thir- 
teen years ago. They are two rood, thirty-three feet, apart. The 

Pear, 1793, was a very bad year for apples, and he made only fif. 
teen barrels of cyder; the year before he made ſix hundred barrels, 

_ ant} if 1794 proved a good year, he expected to make one thouſand 
from his orchard. He ſuppoſes his trees in this caſe likely to yield 
ten buſhels of apples on the average. Perhaps this is the leaft 
troubleſome and moſt profitable application of the ground. When 
the general appearance of the orchard has a red tinge, the trees are 

| healthy. Againſt the grub he uſes a decoction of tobacco. He has 
ſeveral peach trees, but they have not long been planted. But one 
plum tree of the damaſcene kind, and a few pear, or apricot, and 
no neRarine trees. He gives ſix-pence a piece for apple and peach 
regs, about three or four years old, that is fit to plant out. Peach 
trees grow about the thickneſs of the thumb, and four or five feet 
high in one year, from the ſtone, and bear fruit in four years from 

the ſtone. Cyder uſually ſells at ten ſhillings and twelve ſhillings per 
barrel, of thirty-one gallons and a half, but 1793 being a bad year, 
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it ſold for three dollars per barrel, i. e. thirteen ſhillings and fx L 
pence. ſterling, one pound two ſhillings and fix-pence currency, s 
His cyder-preſs conſiſts of two caſt iron cog wheels, about one foot b 
diameter, with flanting cogs, turning vertically; theſe he means to a 
change for wooden wheels, owing to the action of the acid upon the la 
iron: they are fed with apples by a hopper; the motion is given by a 6 
horſe moving ronnd. The maſh of apples thus produced, is put b 
into a kind of caſe, and preſſed, not by a ſcrew, but by one end ofa 00 
maſſy beam, which is forced down by means of the other end being k 
raiſed by a lever. A man depreſſes the lever, which raiſes the re 
neareſt, aad depreſſes the fartheſt end of the beam. The juice is pe 
thus forced upon a platform about ſeven feet ſquare, with a groove th 
all round, and an outlet for the juice from ons of the grooves: the ty 
beam is about twenty-five feet long, and about fifteen inches lo 
ſquare ; the frames in which-it moves, about twenty feet high: he * 
ſometimes finds a difficulty in clearing his eyder, which he bas not jet 1 
conquered. In England this is not an eafy part of the proceſs, not 4 


is the beſt mode of doing it ſettled among the cyder makers. In the 
warmer climate of America, the liquor will be ſtill more liable © 
ſpontaneous fermentation after being once fined. The cydes 


how 
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however, of Pennſylvania, 1s much ſuperior, in flavour at leaſt, to 


the Britiſh, 
He has a fiſh pond of two or three acres, in which he keeps all the 


* kinds of fiſh- which the river produces. The waſte water from the fiſh 


pond 1s applied to ſeveral purpoſes, particularly to irrigate a quan- 
tity of meadow ground at halfa mile diſtance. The Americans ſeem 
more alive to the benefit of irrigation than any other kind of * 
tural improvement. 

He has a diſtillery, much on the ſame plan as that already noticed; 
it is managed by a profeſſed diſtiller, who recelves one third of the 
ſpirit produced for his trouble. 

He has a ſmokery for bacon, hams, &c. it is a room about race 
feet ſquare, built of dry wood, a fire place in the middle, the roof 
conical, with nails in the rafters to hang meat intended to be ſmoked. 
In this caſe a fire is made on the floor in the middle of the building 
in the morning, which it is not neceſſary to renew during the day: 
this is done four or five days ſucceſſively. The vent for the ſmoke is 
through the crevices of the boards. The meat is never taken out 
till it is uſed, If the walls are of ſtone, or green wood, the meat is 
apt to mould, 

His ſaw mill, which coſt about one hundred pounds, conſiſts of an 
underſhot water wheel, with a crank, which in its revolution moves 
one ſaw in a frame up and down. Another movement is annexed, 
by which a ratchet wheel is puſhed on, and this moves the logs for- 
vard in a frame ; to the frame are annexed pins, which, when the 
law has paſſed through the log, throws the works in and out of geer ; 
one ſaw working one thouſand feet a day, is as much as that neigh- 
bourhood can at preſent keep employed, and the machinery is leſs 
complicated than if it worked more ſaws, and is about ſufficient to 
keep one man employed in attending it, ſupplying it with logs, and 


removing the planks as they are cut. This ſawyer has for wages ſix- 


pence per one hundred feet ; in eighteen hours the ſaw will cut two 
thouſand two hundred feet. M*Alliſter receives from two ſhillings to 
two ſhillings and ſix · pence per one hundred feet. He purchaſes the 
logs from people who live up the country, and they ſend them down 
in rafts : he pays from two ſhillings and fix-pence to three ſhillings a 
piece for logs of from fifteen to twenty feet long, and about a foot 
dameter; they come down in rafts conſiſting of from fifty to one hun- 
Cred logs broad, and one eight or ten feet longer than the reſt, 

Vot. III. | \ 3 I faſtened 
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"faſtened acroſs the reſt with withy twigs ; the projecting ends of the 

long croſs log anſwer for the purpoſe of ſteering by. - 

His griſt mill coſt about eight hundred pounds ; he lets it out to x 

| tenant. A load of wheat is" ty böſhels, Which obſtv'twenry-ſe | 

hillings grinding, the farmer having the 'offal, f. e. the ſeconl 
middlings, and bran. The waſte in grinding is about twelve pounds 

r ct. Sixty buſhels of heat make twelve barrels of flour, bf 
one hundred and ninety- ſix pounds each, nett, i. e. ſomewhat more 
than three buſhels to one wt. The offal is worth about three pounds 
a load: barrels coſt about one ſhilling and eight- pence each; if too 
_ green, they turn the flour ſour. The offal pays the expetiſe of 
: 2 and berrels. Flour ſells at Philadelphia for about fort). 
five ſhillings a barrel.“ It is ſent thither from Paxtang, M*Allifter', 
by way of Newport, at ten ſhillings a barrel. 

The details given reſpecting Mr. M*Alliſter's eſtabliſhment may 
appear long, but we were anxious to convey clear ideas of the actual 

ſtate and mode of living of the American planters, of which this i 
a fair, though a favourable ſpecimen. Comfortable as it is 
M' Alliſter, like almoſt all the Americans, having improved the land 
he occupies, is not ſo attached to the ſpot as to be unwilling to re- 
move to the wildern&ſs of the back country, to ſee a new creation 
of the fame kind form around him, the produce * his own erer. 
tions. 

In the beſt cultivated parts of che middle States, the coil of 
crops appear to be : 

Firſt. Indian corn, ſown from the middle of May to the firſt week in 
June, in hills about four feet apart each way, dropping three or four 
| ſeeds in a hole. This is uſually gathered off time enough to ſos 
wheat in the fall of the year, though the Indian corn wilt ſtand witte 
out damage into the winter. | 
. Second crop is wheat, for which'the-ground is prepared by tuo 

hoe plowings between the corn in the preceding ſummer, the plougb 
going up one fide of a ridge and down the other, and the fame tran{- 
verſely, which earths up the corn (maize) in the form of a hillock. 
The wheat is reaped at the uſual time, in the latter end of the ſum- 
mer. In the ſpring of this ſecond year, however, elover is ſon 
among the wheat, and when the latter crop is Lotte uff the ground 


ela the latter end of the year, 1793 at Philaddpbia, iechad riſen to forty-ſeres 
and forty-eight ſhillings. 1 
A 
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i few cattle are turned. into the clover for a ſhort time, juſt, to top it, | 


but not to eat it cloſe. 


Third and fourth year, clover mown \ twicein each year. After the 
of mowing in the autumn of the fourth year, the ground is plowed, 
and fallowed till May, when, in the fifth year, Jodian corn comes on 
* or winter barley is ſubſtituted for wheat, and, ſome» 
mes oats for Indian. corn, in which caſe the oats are ſown in April. 
Frequently the ground is: made to yield an autumnal crop of buck, 
wheat, making, two corn. crops in one year, in which caſe the buck. 
wheat is ſown. in June, before the wheat harveſt, and is cut, juſt bee 
fore the November froſts. The fall, autumoal, crops are uſually 
ſown as near the middle of September as poſſihle. There, as in Eng- 
land, white clover is the produce of lime-ſtone ſoil. 

In the ſouthern States, and what is called. the weſtern. territory, 
the method of preparing, and gukivating new lands is ſimilar to the 
middle States, except in the cultivation, of tobacco, rice, in- 
digo, &c. 

CULTURE OF TOBACCO» 

With reſpe&.to the culture of tobacco, it is an art that every 
planter thinks he is a - proficient. in, but which few rightly under · 
ſtand. A man who wiſhes to make-fine tobacco, ſhould be very par- 
ticular in the choice of his ſeed: we mean as tothe kind, We do 
not know a greater variety of any kind of vegetable than of tobacco: 
from the ſweet · ſcented; the beſt ſort, to the thick - jointed, a coarſe 
kind. of tobacco, but of which we think the moſt can be made, We 
would recommend to a gentleman who would wiſh for the reputation, 
ofa good planter, to cultivate the true ſweet-ſcented, 

When he has.choſen bis ſeed, let him prepare the beds in which he 
intends. to ſom it, very fine; when thus prepared, they mult be 
burned with corn ſtalks, in order to deſtroy the, ſeeds of weeds 
and graſs, which, even when he has done the beſt with his beds, he 
wil find very troubleſome and difficult to extirpate. The beſt time 
for ſowing the: ſeed is as early, after Chriſtmas as the weather will 
permit. When, ſown. ig beds, prepared as above directed, which 
ſhould be done as ſoon as poſſible after they are burned, inſtead of 
nking in the ſeed, the beds ſhould either be patted with boards, or 
gently trodden with naked feet. This being dane, the next cars 
u the covering them warmly with cedar or pine bruſh, to defend the 
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Alfter all his trouble and care, the planter's hopes are often blaſted 
by a little fly, which frequently deſtroys the plants when they firg 
come up, and very often when they are grown to a moderate fize; 
no certain remedy againſt them has yet been difcovered : we hare, 
indeed, heard, that ſulphur will deſtroy them, and we believe it 
will ; but it muſt be often repeated, and will be too expenſive, We 
think that a pretty ſtrong infuſion of ſafſafras root bark, ſprinkled 
frequently over the beds, would deftroy thoſe inſefts ; and we judge 
ſo, becauſe its effects have been experienced upon the lice, a kind of fly 
that infeſts cabbages. Drought will alſo deftroy the plants, even where 
they are large in the beds; the planter fhould, therefore, before the 
drought has continued too long, water his plants night and morning, 
until he has a good rain, From theſe enemies to plants, the nec: 
ſity of having ſeveral beds differently fituated, ſome convenient to 
water in ſwamps, and ſome on high ground well expoſed, will he 
ſeen. Thoſe plants at a proper fize, as opportunity offers, are to be 
tranſplanted into hills at three feet diſtance. 

Here it may be neceſſary to give ſome directions as to preparing the 
ground to receive the plants, and to notice what kind of foil is belt 
adapted to tobacco. The fame kind of land that is proper for whe, 
is ſo for tobacco, neither of them dylighting in a ſandy ſoil. We do 
not think a clayey ſtiff ſoil will ſuit tobacco; however, let the ſoil be 
ſtiff or light, it ought to be made very rich, by cow-penning it on the 
ſward, or by ſpreading farm-yard manure over it, except it is ſtrong 
new land. We would recommend that the hills ſhould be made in 

the autumn, and at about the diſtance of three feet, or three and 2 
half in the row and ſtep ; by this means it has a larger ſurface expo- 
ſed to the froſt, which will affiſt in the pulverifing and fertilizing it; 
a good hand may very well tend from ten to twelve thouſand hills of 
freſh light land, or from fix to ten thouſand of ſtiff land; and we 
believe where the planter depends upon manuring his land fora 
crop, he will find it difficult to get even five thouſand hills proper 
manured. 

If the planter has time to turn over, in the month of Februar, 
the hills which were made in the fall, he will find his advantage in 
it; but we ſcarce believe that time will be found. 4 

If the tobacco ſeed has been ſown early in good beds, and thoſe 
beds properly attended to, the planter may expect to plant his hills 
from them in May. The earlier tobacco is planted the better, 5 
vil not be * to. cut in leſs than three months: by planting early, 

tobacca 
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tobacco will be houſed in Auguſt, a month by far the beſt in the 
whole year to cut it, as it then cures of a fine bright nutmeg colour, 
and will have a much better ſcent than later tobacco. When the 
plants are large enough to ſet out, the tobacco hills muſt be prepared 
by re- working them, breaking the clods very fine, and then cutting 
off the top of the hill, ſo as to have it broad and low; it is then 
common to clap the hoe upon the'top 9 it, which breaks the ſmall 
clods. 
Having turned as many hills as it is convenient to plant at one 
time, the planter ſhould wait until a rain comes, ever ſo little of 
which, at this ſeaſon. of the year, will be ſufficient, provided the 
plants can be drawn from the beds without breaking. The plants 
will more readily extend their roots, if ſet out after a moderate rain, 
than if planted in a very wet ſeaſon. The planter ſhould never pre- 
pare more hills than he can plant the next ſeaſon, as freſh-turned 
hills are beſt for the plants. In this manner proceed until the whole 
erop is planted, Perſons may continue to plant every ſeaſon until the 
laſt of June, but we think they have very little chance of making 
good tobacco, if they have not their whole quantity planted by that 
time. After the crop is pitched or planted in the manner directed, 
it will require the cloſeſt attention, The tobacco has at this period 
a very dangerous enemy in a ſmall worm, called the ground-worm, 
which riſes from the ground, and makes great havoc among the 
young and tender plants, by cutting off and eating the leaves quite 
into the hill. It ſometimes happens, that-the crop muſt be replanted 
five or fix times before it can be got to ſtand well, The planter 
muſt then watch the firſt riſing of the worm, and every morning 
his whole force muſt be employed in ſearching round each 
plant, and deſtroying it, When the tobacco begins to grow, the 
planter muſt carefully cut down the hills ſhelving from the plants, 
and take every weed and ſpire of graſs from around the plants, with- 
out diſturbing the roots. They will, after this weeding, if the 
+ weather be ſeaſonable, grow rapidly. When they have ſpread over 
the hills pretty well, and a little before they are fit to top, about 
four of the under leaves ſhould be taken off; this is called priming, 
and then the tobacco muſt have a hill given to it. | 

As ſoon as it can be topped to ten leaves, it muſt be done, and 
this by a careful hand well uſed to the duſineſs: he ſhould ſuffer his 
thumb nails to grow to a conſiderable length, that he may take out 
the ſmall bud from the top without bruiſing, leaving ten leaves be- 
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hind in the firſt or ſecond topping}. ov until it grows too late forthe; 
plant to ſupport ſo many leaves; then to fall to eight, and even to 
ſix: but this the ſkilful topper will be the beſt judge of, as it can be 
only known from experience. The tobacco is now attacked by another 
enemy, as dangerous and as deſtructive as any; it is the horn - worm, 
of a green colour, which grows to a large fize, and, if ſuffered to 
ſtay: on the plant, will deſtroy the whole. The firſt glut of them, 
as the planters call it, will be when the tobacco is in the ſtate above- 
mentioned; and hands muſt be almoſt conſtantly employed in pulling 
them off and preventing their increaſe; but if the planter has a flock 
of young turkeys to turn into the field, they will effectually deſtroy 
theſe worms. The planter muſt again hill up his tobacco and 
lighten the ground between the hills, that the roots of the tobacco 
may extend themſelves with eaſe. Immediately after topping, the 
tobacco begins to throw out ſuckers between the leaves where they 
jo the ſtalk : theſe ſhould be carefully taken off, for if they are 
ſuſfered to grow, they greatly exhauſt the plant. Not long after the 
firſt” glut of worms comes a ſecond, in greater quantities than the 
former, and muſt be treated in the fame manner. 

Tobacco, thus managed, will begin to ripen. in the month of 
Auguſt, when it is to be cut, as it ripens, in order to be houſed: 
but the planter, if he is not a judge himſelf, or not able to atttend 
to it, ſhould have a very ſkilful ſet: of cutters, who know well when 
tobacco is ripe; for if it be cut before it is full ripe, it will never 
eure of a good colour, and will rot in the hogſhead after it is priaed. 
The tobacco, when ripe, changes its colour and looks greyiſh; the 
leaf feels thick, and if preſſed between the finger and: thumb will 
eaftly crack; but experience alone can enable:a perſon: to judge when 
tobacco is fully ripe. 

We think the beft time to cut tobacco is the afternoon, when the 
ſun has not power to burn it, but only cauſes the leaves to be ſupple; 
that they may be handled without breaking: it ſhould then remain 
on the ground all night; the next morning, after the- dew is off, , 
and before theſuw has power to burn it, it muſt be pieked up, but 
there ſhould. be no appearance of rain the preceding night; for 
Mould a heavy rain fall upon the tobacco, when lying on the ground, 
it will injure it greatly, by filling it with grit, and perhaps bruiſing 
it. Tobacco is indeed generally cut in the morning, but in this cale 
it muſt be watched very narrow ly, and picked up, and put in imall 
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| heaps on the ground, before it begins to burn; for if it be ſcorched 
dy the ſun it is good for nothing. 

There are different methods taken in the management of ane 

immediately after being cut, and ſufficiently; killed by the ſun for | 
handling: ſome” hang it upon fences until it is nearly half-cured be- 
fore they carry it to hang up in houſes built for the purpoſe ; but 
this mode we cannot approve of, as the leaves are too much expoſed 
to the ſun, and are apt to be inj ured. A much better method is, to 
have ſcaffolds made cloſe to the houſe intended to cure the tobacoo 
in; and having a ſufficbent number of tobacco ſticks, of about four 
feet and a half long, and an inch thick, to bring in the tobaceo 
from the field, and putting from ten to fourteen or fifteen plants 
upon a ſtick, to fix the ſticks upon this ſcaffold, about nine inches 
one from another. There the tobacco ſhould remain until che 
leaves turn yellow. By this method the ſun is prevented from 
coming to the leaves, and the rays only fall on the ſtalks. After 
remaining à ſufficient time, the ſticks' ſhould be removed with the 
tobacco on them, into the houſe, and be fixed where they are to re · 
min until the tobacco be fully cured, 

The houſes built for the tobacco ſhould be from thirty to ſixty 

feet long, and about twenty feet wide; the roof to have wind beams 
about four feet diſtance to fix the ſticks on, and eontriyed at proper 
ſpaces to receive the whole of the tobacco until the houſe is full; ſo 
that there ſhould be a ſpace. of ſix inches between the tails of the 
upper plants and heads of the lower, for the air to paſs through. 

If a perſon has houſe- room enough, We would adviſe, that the 
tobacco ſhould have no ſun, but be carried into the houſe imme- 
diately after it is killed, and there hung upon the ſtigks. But, in 
this caſe, the plants ſhould be very few on the ſticks, and the ſticks 
it a greater diſtance from each other, for tobacco is very apt to be 
njnred in the houſe if hung too cloſe in a green ſtate. ' If a crop 
could be cured in this way, without ſun, its colour would be more 
bright, and the flavour ſiner, the whole juices being preſerved un- 
exhaled, 

When the tobacco is fully cured in the houſe, which may be 
known by the colour of the leaf and the dryneſs of the ſtem, it 
may be then ſtripped from the ſtalk, when it is in a proper ſtate, 
tat is, in a ſeaſon which moiſtens it ſo as it can be handled. As 
loon as the tobacco is ſo pliant, that it can be handled without 
breaking the leaves, it is to be ſtruck from che liebe, put in bulk 
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until it is ſtripped from the ſtalk ; which, in the earlier part of the 
year, ſhould be immediately done, leſt the ſtalks, which are green, 
ſhould injurejthe leaf. If the tobacco is too high in caſe when it is 
ſtruck, it will be apt to rot when it gets into a ſweat, One thing 
ſhould be particularly attended to, and that is, it ſhould be ſtruck 4s 
it firſt comes into caſe, for if it hangs until it is too high, or moiſt, - 
and you ſhould wait until the moiſture dries away to the ſtate we 
adviſe it to be in when you ſtrike it, it will moſt certainly, when in 
bulk, return to its full ſtate of moiſture; and therefore it ſhould 
hang until it is perfectly dry; and you are to wait till another ſeg 
ſon arrives to put it in proper caſe. 

The next thing to be done after the tobacco is ſtruck is to ſtrip 
it; and here particular attention 1s neceſſary : all the indifferent 
leaves are firſt to be pulled from the ſtalk, by ſorters well acquainted 
with the buſineſs, and tied by themſelves, to be afterwards ſtemmed, 
The plant, with the fine leaves, is to be thrown to the ſtrippers; 
they are to ſtrip off the leaves, and tie up five leaves in a bundle, 
of equal goodneſs. When you have got enough for a hogſhead, 
which we ſhould adviſe not to be more than a thouſand weight, 
it ſhould be immediately packed up with very great care, and 
prized, The hopſheads ſhould be made of ſtaves not exceed 
ing forty-eight inches long, and the head ought not to be more 
than from thirty to thirty-two inches in diameter. No directions 
can be given here for the packing, it can only be learned from 
practice. If more tobacco than here recommended be prized into a 
hogſhead, without much care it will be apt to be bruiſed, a circum- 
Kance which ſhould be carefully avoided. 


ON THE CULTURE OF INDIGO, 


As the culture of this plant is in a manner confined to particular 
parts of the United States, the obſervations thereon will be concile ; 
as, however, it may ere long be attempted, and certainly with a . 
great probability of ſucceſ:, in ſome parts of the ſouthern States 
where it has not as yet been tried, the introduction of theſe remarks 
will need no apology. | 

The indigo tree is a ftraight and rather buſhy plant: from its 
root ariſes a ligneous brittle ſtem, of the height of two feet, branche 
ing from the beginning, white on the inſide, and covered with a 
greyiſh bark: the leaves are alternate, compoſed of ſeveral ſmal 
leaves diſpoſed in two rows along a common coſta, which is ters 
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minated by a fingle foliolum, and furniſhed at its baſis with two 
mall membranes which are called ſtipulæ: at the extremity of 
each branch ariſe cluſters of reddiſh, papilionaceous flowers, rather 
ſmall, and compoſed of a number of petals: the ſtamina, to the 
number of ſix, and the piſtil, ſurmounted with a ſingle ſtyle, are 
arranged as they are in moſt of the herbaceous flowers : the piſtil 
is changed into a ſmall rounded pod, lightly curved, one inch in 
length, and a line and a half in breadth, full of cylindrical, ſhining 
and browniſh ſeeds. 

This plant requires a light ſoil, well tilled, and. never deluged 
with water ; for this reaſon ſpots are preferred which are ſloping, 
becauſe this poſition preſerves the indigo plant from the ſtagnation 
of the rain, which might deſtroy it, and from inundatwns, that 
might cover it with a prejudicial ſlime. Low and flat grounds may 
alſo be employed for this culture, if channels and ditches are made 
todraw off the waters, and if care be taken to plant them only after 
the rainy ſeaſon, which often occaſions overflowings. The ſeed is 
ſown in little furrows made by the hoe, two or three inches in 
depth, at the diſtance of a foot from each other, and in as ſtraight a 
line as poſſible. Continual attention is required to pluck up the 
the weeds, which would ſoon choak the plant. Though it may be 
ſown in all ſeaſons, the ſpring is commonly preferred. Moiſture 
cauſes this plant to ſhoot above the ſurface in three or four days: it 
is ripe at the end of two months. When it begins to flower, it is cut 
with pruning-knives, and cut again at the end of every ſix weeks, 
if the weather be a little rainy : it laſts about two years, after which 
term it degenerates; it is then plucked up and planted atreſh. 

As this plant ſoon exhauſts the ſoil, becauſe it does not abſorb a 
lufficient quantity of air and dew to moiſten the earth, it is of ad- 
rantage to the planter to have a vaſt ſpace which may remain co- 
fered with trees, till it becomes neceſſary to fell them, in order to 
make room for the indigo; for trees are to be conſidered as ſyphons, 
by means of which the earth and air reciprocally communicate to 
ach other their fluid and vegetating ſubſtance ; ſyphons, into which 
the vapours and the juices being alternately drawn, are kept in equi- 
Ibrium. Thus while the ſap aſcends by the roots to the branches, 
ae leaves draw in the air and vapours, which circulating through 
he fibres of the tree deſcend again into the earth, and reſtore to it in 
ler what. it loſes in ſap. It is in order to maintain this reciprocal 
ufivence, that when there are no trees to preſerve the fields in a 
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proper ſtate for the ſowing of indigo, it is cuſtomary to cover thoſe 
which are exhauſted by this plant with pptatoes or lianes, the 
I OE eee Pony Us geg g A while 
the leaves, when burat, renew its fertility. 

Indigo is diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral ſpecies, of which only two 
are cultivated: the true indigo, which is the fort we have been 
ſpeaking of, and the baſtard indigo, which differs from the former, 
min having a much higher, more woody, and more durable ſtem; in 
having its foliola longer and narrower, its pods more curved, and 
its feeds black. Though the firſt be ſold at a higher price, it is 
uſually advantageous to cultivate the other, becauſe it is not ſo fre- 
quently renewed, is heavier, and yields more leaves, the produce 


of which is, however, lefs, from an equal quantity. The firſt will 


grow in many different ſoils : the ſecond ſucceeds beſt in thoſe which 
are moſt expoſed to the rain. Both are liable to great accidents in 
their early ſtate. They are ſometimes burnt up by the heat of the 
fun, or choaked by a web with which they are ſurrounded by an 
 Inſe@ peculiar to theſe regions. Sometimes the plant becomes dry, 
and is deſtroyed by another very common inſect; at other times, 
the leaves, which are the valuable part of the plant, are de- 
youred in the ſpace of twenty-four hours by caterpillars. This laſt 
mis fortune, which is but too common, hath given occaſion to the 
faying, that ** the eg of indigo went 5 bed rich, and roſe in the 
morning totally ruin 

This production ought to be gathered in with great precaution, for 
fear of making the farina that lies on the leaves, and which is very 
valuable, fall off by ſhaking it. When gathered, it is thrown into the 
ſteeping · vat, which is a large tub filled with water. Here it under- 
goes a fermentation, which in twenty-four hours at fartheſt is com- 
pleted, A cock is then turned, to let the water run into the ſecond 
tub, called the mortar or pounding- tub. The ſteeping · vat is then 
eleaned out, that freſh plants may be thrown in; aud thus the work 
is continued without interruption. | 

The water which hath run into the oeendingagh is found im. 
pregnated with a very ſubtle earth, which alone conſtitutes the dregs 
or blue ſubſtance that is the object of this proceſs, and which muſt be 
ſoparated from the uſeleſs ſalt of the p'ant, becauſe this makes the 
dregs ſwim on the ſurface. To effect this, the water is forcid)y 
agitated with wooden buckets that are full of holes, and fixed to 
long handle, . This part of the proceſs requires the greateſt pre 
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vention; If the agitation be diſcominued too ſoon, the part that is 
' uſed in dying, not being ſufficiently ſeparated from the ſalt, would 


be loſt, If, on the other hand, the dye were to be agitated too long 
after the complete ſeparation, the parts would be brought together 
again, and form 4 new. combination; and the ſalt re- acting on the 
dregs would excite a ſecond fermentation, that would alter the dye, 
ſpoil its coldur, and make what is called burnt indigo. Theſe acci- 
- dents are prevented by a cloſe attention to the leaſt alterations that 
the dye undergoes, and by the precaution which the workmen take 
to draw out a little of it from time- to time in a clean veſſel, When 
they perceive that the coloured particles collect by ſeparating from 
the reſt of the liquor, they leave off ſhaking the buckets, in order 
' to allow time to 'the blue dregs to precipitate to the bottom of the 
tub, where they are left to ſettle till the water is quite clear. Holes 
made in the tub at different 1 then opened one after ano- 
ther, and this uſeleſs water is let out. 

The blue dregs remaining at the bottom having acquired the don 


ſiſtence of à thick muddy liquid, cocks are then opened, which 


draw it off into the ſettler. After it is ſtill more cleared of much 
ſuperfluous water in this third and laft tub, it is drained into ſacks; 
from whence, when water no longer filters through the cloth, this 
matter, now become of a thicker conſfiſtence, is put into cheſts, where 
it entirely loſes its moiſture, At the end of three months the indigo 
is fit for ſale, 


ON THE CULTURE OF RICE. 


The culture of this plant, like the former, is 8 certain 
individual States. Low ſwampy lands are the only fituations that ha ve 
deen deemed to offer a proſpect of ſucceſs from its cultivation; but 
as ſuch ſituations are frequently found in the newly-ſettled parts of the 
Union, a few obſervations on it will not be foreign to our object 
of affording every poſſible information to European ſettlers. 

Rice is a plant very much reſembling whiat in ſhape and colour; 
and in the figure and diſpoſition of its leaves. The panicle which 
terminates the Rem is compoſed-of ſmall flowers, diſtin from each 
other, which have four unequal ſcales, fix ſtamina, and one piſtil, 
ſurrounded with two ſtyles: this piſtil becomes a white ſeed, ex- 


tremely farinaceons, covered with two interior ſcales, which are 


larger, yellowiſh, covered with light aſperities, amd furniſhed with 
fereral Galient cofſte, the tmiddle one of which terminates in am 
tongated. havernity, This plant thrives beſt in low, damp und 
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marſhy lands, when they are even a little overflowed. TG 
of its diſcovery is traced to the remoteſt antiquity. . | 
Egypt, unfortunately for itſelf, firſt attended to it. The pernicious 
effect of this culture, rendered the country the moſt unhealthy in 
the known world; conſtantly ravaged by epidemical diſorders, and 
afflicted with cutaneous diſeaſes, which paſſed from that region to 
the others, where they have been perpetuated duringwhole centu- 
Ties, and where they have only been put a ſtop to by the contrary 
cauſe to that which had occaſioned them; to wit, the drying up of 
the marſhes, and the reſtoring of ſalubrity to the air and to the wa- 
ters. China and the Eaſt- Indies muſt experience the ſame calamities, 
if art doth not oppoſe preſervatives to nature, whoſe benefits are 
' ſometimes accompanied with evils ; or if the heat of the torrid zone * 
doth: not quickly diſpel the damp and malignant vapeurs which are 
exhaled from the rice grounds. It is a known fact, that in the rice 
grounds of the Milaneze, the cultivators are all livid and dropſical. 
A great degree of the unbealthineſs of part of Georgia and South- 
Carolina is attributable to the ſame cauſe. Could the wild, or as it. 
termed, the mountain rice, be improved by cultivation ſo as to ſu- 
perſede the culture of that grain in ſwamps, it would be a material 
p to ſociety ; from experiments that have been made, there is 
ſome reaſon for hoping this may ere long be the caſe. 


ON THE CULTURE OF HEMP. 


Hemp is as profitable a production as any the earth fur- 
niſhes, and in point of utility, yields to few articles whatever. 
The manufacture of it employs numbers of individuals, a great por- 
tion of whom are women and children, and it finds a conſtant em- 
ployment for the farmers otherwiſe leiſure time. Its advantages, 
either raw or manufactured, are, indeed, great to the farmer and 
merchant ; but as many American farmers manufacture a conſider- 
ahle portion in their on families, the importance of the cultivation 
thereof is ſtill farther manifeſt. 

The uſual height of the plant, when growing, is from five to fx 
feet, but this varies very conſiderably according to circumſiances. 
That which is cultivated near Biſchwiller, in Alſace, is ſometimes 
more than twelve feet high, and upwards of three inches in circum- 
ference,” the ſtalks being ſo deeply rooted, that a very ſtrong man 
can ſcarce pull them up. Mr. Arthur Young, in a tour through Catalo- 

nia in Spain, ſays, that where the country is well * 
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of hemp are extraordinary; and that the plants generally riſe to the 
height of ſeven feet. In Italy hemp is generally cultivated, though 
the Bologneſe only can pretend to any ſuperiority in the management 
of it. It is there ſown upon their beſt lands, which are rich ſtroug 
loams, and on which they are at all poſſible pains to procure a fine 
friable ſurface... For manure they uſe dung, pieces of rotten cloth, 
feathers, and horns brought from Dalmatia. The plant, however, 
may be cultivated\ upon ground of every kind ; the poorer land pro- 
ducing that which is finer in quality though in ſmaller quantity, 
whereas ſtrong and rich land produces a great quantity, but coarſer ; 
it does not exhauſt the land on which it grows like flax, whence it is 
probable, that if properly managed, and care taken in thecultivatian, 
' it might be found to ſuperſede flax entirely. A Suſſex manufacturer, 
who writes on this ſubject in the Annals of Agriculture, informs us, 
that it may be raiſed for many years ſucceſſively on the ſame ground, 
provided it be well manured. An acre requires from nine to twelve 
pecks, according to the nature of the ſoil ; the latter being the moſt 


; uſual, though a variation in the quality of the ſoil makes an alteration 
. both in the quantity and quality of the hemp. An acre produces 
1 on an average thirty - ſix or thirty-eight ſtone. The Abbe Brulle, in 
8 

s 


a treatiſe upon the culture and management of hemp, printed by 
order of the Lords of the Committee of Council for trade and foreign 
plantations, informs us, that the ſeaſon for ſowing extends from the . 
25th of March to the 15th of June. The ſeed ought always to be 
ſown thin, not exceeding two buſhels to an acre, and if you have the 
advantage of a drill plough, ſtill leſs will anſwer. - As there are two 
kinds of hemp, the male. and female, of which the former only pro- 
luces ſeed, ſome regard muſt be had to this circumſtance. In ſome 
parts of England, the male and female are pulled together about thir- 
teen weeks after the ſow ing, but in others they are frequently ſepa- 
rated, This laſt method is recommended by the Abbe Brulle, who, 
lor the more eaſy accompliſhment of it, directs that little paths ſhould 
be made lengthwife through the field at about ſeven feet diſtance from 
each other, to allow a paflage for the perſon who pulls up the female 
hemp from among the other, the latter requiring to ſtand more than 
a month after for the purpoſe of ripening the feeds, The female 
hemp is known to be ripe by the fading of the flowers, the falling of 
the farina fecundans, and ſome of the ſtalks turning yellow. After 
the whole of this kind is pulled, it muſt be manufactured according 
to the direction: hereafter given, aud ought to be worked, if poſſible, 
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while green; the hemp thus produced, being much finer than that 
which is previouſiy dried. The reaſon of this is, that che plant ton- 
tains a great quantity of glutinous matter, which being once dried, 
agglutinates the fibres in ſuch a manner, that they can never be after. 
wards perfectly ſeparated; the female hemp, however, is always 
in ſmaller quantity than the male, and therefore where the crop is 
Karge, it will be impoſſible to work the whole as faſt as it is pulled or 
cut. It is known to be ripe by the ſtems becoming pale; but it muſt 
de remembered, that hemp of any kind will be much leſs injured by 
pulling the plants before they ate ripe, than by letting them ſtand 
too long. 

| The male hemp being firipped of its leaves, &o. as afterwards di- 
rected, will ſoon be dry for ſtoring by the heat of the atmoſphere, 
though ſometimts it may be neceſſary to uſe artificial means; but 
where theſe are uſed, the utmoſt care muſt be taken, hemp, when 
dry, being exceedingly inflammable. The ſtored or dried hemp mul 
be ſteeped and treated in every other reſpect as though it had been 
green; whence it is evident, that this operation onght never to be 
uſed but in caſes of neceſſity. It is likewiſe difficult to make hemp 
which has been dried previous to its being ſteeped, ſo n as that 
which has been worked green. 

With regard to the perfecting of hemp ſeed for nee 
it would ſeem proper to ſet apart a piece of ground for this purpoſe; 
for a M. Aimen, from forty plants raiſed in the common way, had 
only a pound and an half of ſeed, though the plants from which it 
was taken might be deemed fine ; whereas, from a ſingle plant which 
grew by itſelf, he had ſeven pounds and ag half. Some are of opi- 
nion, that by putting the cluſters which contain the hemp ſeed to 
heut and ſweat, the quality is improved; as many of thoſe ſerds 
which would otherwife wither and die, may thus arrive at perfec- 
tion. This, however, ſeems to be very problematical, as there are 
no experiments which ſhow that feeds, when ſeparated from the ve- 
getable producing them, have any power of meliorating tbem- 
ſelves. 

Aſter the hemp is pulled, it muſt be taken in large handfuls, cut- 
ting off the roots, though this is n6t abſolutely neceſſary, the leaves, 
ſeeds, and lateral branches, being dreſſed off with u wooden ſword or 
ripple. It is then to be made up into bundles of twelve handfuls 
euch, in order to be ſteeped, like flax, in water. This, or ſomt- 


Ying denen, is abſolutely neceſſary, in order io ſeparate the ba, 
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which is properly the hemp, from the reed or woody part. This 
operation is called water-retting ; but ſometimes a mere expoſure ta 
the air is ſubſtituted in its place, turning the hemp frequently during 
the time it is expoſed : this is called dew-retting, but the former me- 
thod is univerſally deemed preferable. Such hemp as is deſigned for 
ſeed is ſeldom water-retted, though, in the opinion of the manufac- 
turer already quoted, it would he better if it were fo, Dew · retted 
hemp is generally ſtacked and covered during the winter; in Ja» 
nuary and February it is ſpread upon meadow land, and whitens with 

| the froſt and ſnow, though it is always much inferior to the 2 
ind proper for coarſer yarus only. 

The length of time required for ſteeping hemp is various, and a 
complete knowledge of it can only be attained by practice. It is 
uſual to continue the immerſion four, five, or fix days; ſtanding 
water is preferred, and the ſame water will ſteep hemp three times 
during the ſeaſon, but the firſt has always the beſt calour, The 
Abbe Brulle prefers clear and running water, eſpecially if overhung 
with trees. The bundles are to be laid croſſwiſe upon each other, 
taking particular notice of the manner in which they he when put in, 
that they may be taken out without difficulty. His time of ſteeping 
is from fix to eleven days; and here we muſt obſerve, that it is 
much better to let it remain too long in the water than too ſhort a 
time, The flendereſt hemp requires the moſt ſoaking. The 
operation is known to a finiſhed by the reed ſeparating eaſily from 
the bark, 

After the hemp is 8 ſteeped, the next operation is to ſe» 
parate the bark from the reed or woody part; and this may be done 
in two ways, Viz. either pulling out the reed from every ſtalk with 
the hand, or drying and breaking it like flax. The Abbé Brulle is 
very particular in his directions for this laſt operation, which he calls 
reeding, and which may be performed either in a trough under water, 
or upon a table. The whole, however, may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing, viz. prefling down the bundles either in the trough or on a 
table by proper weights, to keep the hemp ſteady on the middle or 
top end; then beginning at the upper part of the bundle, pull out 
the reeds one by one. As you proceed, the rind which remains will 
preſs cloſely upon the remaining unreeded hemp, and keep it mort 
ſteady, ſo that you may take two, four, or even fix ſtalks at a time. 
The weight is then to be removed from the top, and all the pieces f 
ted which remain there having broken off in the former operation, /q 
; are 
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are to be taken out. Laſtly, the middle weight is to be taken off, 
and any ſmall pieces which remain there taken out. If the reed. 
ing is performed on a table, the bundle muſt be weeded frequently, 
though {lightly; a continual dropping of water would perhaps be the 
beſt method. 

Aſter the hemp is reeded, it muſt next be freed from the mucilagi- 
nous matter with which it ſtill abqinds. This is done by pouring 
water through it, ſqueezing out the liquid after every affuſion, bug 
taking care not to let the threads twiſt or entangle each other, which 
they are very apt to do. The Abbé is of opinion, that ſoft ſoap 
ſhould be diſſolved in the laſt water, in the proportion of an onnce to 
three pounds of dry hemp; which though not abſolutely neceſſary, 
contributes much to the ſoftening and rendering the hemp a7 and 
pleaſant to dreſs. 


Hemp is broken by machinery, after being ſteeped, in a manner 


fimilar to flax, but the inſtruments generally uſed for this purpoſe 
are all worked by the hand. That which breaks in the operation is 
called /borts, and is about half the value of long hemp. 

Beating of hemp is the next operation, which formerly was per- 
formed entirely by hand, butenow in moſt places by a water mill, 
which riſes three or four heavy beaters that fall upon it alternately ; 
the hemp being turned all the while by boys in order to receive the 
ſtrokes equally. The finer it is required to make the tow, the more 
beating is neceſſary. It is then drefſed or combed by drawing it 
through heckles formed like the gombs of wool manufacturers, only 
fixed. Sometimes it is divided into two or three ſorts of tow, and 
ſometimes in common heavy work, the whole is worked together 
into one ſort ; the prices varying from fix-pence to one ſhilling and 
fix-pence oo vr 


ON THE CULTURE OF FLAX. 


The following particulars with regard to the manner of raiſing 
flax, has been for ſome years paſt warmly recommended by the truſ- 
tees for fiſheries, manufactures, and improvements in Scotiand. 

A ſkilful flax raiſer always prefers a free open deep loam, and all 
grounds that produced the preceding year a good crop of turnips, 
cabbage, potatoes, barley, or broad clover ; or have been formerly 
laid down rich, and kept for ſome years in paſture. . 

A clay ſoil, the ſecond or third crop after being limed, will anſwer 
_ well for flax; provided; if the ground be ſt. ll ſtiff, that it be brought 
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10a proper would, by ling after harveſh, to expat to the winter. 
frolts. _ 
All new grounds produce. a firong, crop. of. flax, and gently fron 


of weeds, Maenner 1 


it anſwers the better for flax after one tiling, 

Flax ſced: ought never to be ſown.on grounds that are either too 
wet or dry, but on ſuch as retain a natural moiſture ; and ſuch. 
grounds: as are n ene, ought to be avoided, unleſs pre- 
pared by a careful ſummer fallow, - ' 

If the ſeed be ſown: early, and the flax not allowed to and for 
ſeed, a crop of turnip may be got after the flax the ſame year ; the 
ſecond year a crop of bear or barley may be taken; and the third 
year, graſs ſceds are ſometimes ſown along, with. che flax ſeed. This 
is the method moſtly practiſed in and about the counties of Lincoln 
and Somerſet, in England, where great quantities of flax and hemp 
are every year raiſed, and where theſe craps. have long been capital 
articles. There, old ploughed grounds are never e e 
ſeed, unleſs the ſoil be very rich and clean. 

If the ground be free and open, E 
and that as ſhallow as poſſible, not deeper than two inches and an 
half, It ſhould be laid flat, reduced to a fine garden mould by much 
larrowing, and all ſtones and ſods ſhould be carried off. 5 

Except a little pigeon's dung for cold or ſour ground, no other 


dung ſhould be uſed preparatory for flax, becauſe. it produces too 


many weeds, and throws up the flax thin and poar upon the ſtalk. 

Before ſowing, the bulky clods ſhould be broken, of carried off the 
ground; and ſtones, quickenings, and every other thing Ks oat 
binder the growth of the flax, ſhould be removed. 

The brighter in colour, and heavier the ſeed is, ſo much the hot 
ter; that which when bruiſed, appears of a light or yellowiſh green, 
ad freſh in the heart, oily and not dry, and-ſmells and taſtes ſweet; 
ad not fuſty, may be depended upon. 

Dutch ſeed of the preceding year's growth, for the moſt part, 
nſuers beſt ; but it ſeldom ſucceeds if kept another year. It ripeus 
boner than any other foreign ſeed.. Philadelphia ſeed produces fine 
int and few bolls, becauſe ſown thick, and anſwers beſt in wet cold 
foils. Riga ſeed produces coarſer lint, and the greateſt quantity of 
ked,. Scots ſeed, when well winnowed and kept, and changed from 


ode kind of foil to another, ſometimes anſwers pretty well, but ſhould 
Vor. III. 3 L . be 
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A 
be ſown thick, = many K ib, grains are bad; and fall. It ſprings well; 
and its flax is ſooner ripe than any other ; but its un 
i generally inferior to that from foreign ſeed. a 

The quantity of ſeed ſown ſhould be proportioned to we cohiba 
of the ſoil; for if the ground be in good heart, and the ſeed ſown 
thick, the r e Rr Ee 
Pulling. 

The time for ſowing flax ſeed is from the middle of Mirch to te 
end of April, as the ground and ſeaſon anſwers; but the er. the 
ſeed is ſown, the leſs the crop interferes with the corn harveſt. 

Late ſown flax ſeed may gow long, but the flax i ou the ftalk wa 
be thin and poor. 

R After ſowing, the ground ought to be harrowed till the ſeed is ; wel 
covered, and then, ſuppoſing the ſoil, as before' mentioned, to be 
free and reduced fo a fine mould, it ought to be rolled, - | 
When a farmer ſows a large quantity of ſeed, he may find it 
proper to'ſow a part earlier and part later, that in the future operations 
of weeding, pulling, watering and graſſing, the 1 may be the 
eaſier and more conveniently gone about. 
It ought to be weeded when the crop is about four inches long. If 
longer deferred, the weeders will ſo much break and crook the talks, 
that they will never perhaps recover their ſtraightneſs again; and 
when the flax grows erooked, it is more liable to be hurt inthe ripe 
pling and ſwigling. 

Quicken graſs-ſhould not be taken up, for being irony Word 

de pulling of it always looſens a deal of the flax. 

II there is an appearance of a ſettled drought, it is better to defer 
the weeding, than by that operation-to a—_— the Oe roots of the 
flax to the drought, + 4 

When the crop gros ſo mort and branchy, as to appear more va· 
liable for ſeed than flax, it ought not 'to be pulled before it be tho- 
roughly ripe ; but if it grows long and not branchy, the ſeed ſhould 

be diſcegarded, and all the attention given to the flax, In the laſt 

| eaſe it ought to be pulled after the bloom has fallen, when the ſtalk 
begins to turn yellow, and before the leaves fall, and the bolls tum 
hard and ſharp-pointed. 

When the ſtalk is ſmall, and earries fow bolls, the flax is fine; 
but tlie my IRE flax is groſs, rank, branchy, __ carries many 
ball 2 ha 
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When the flax has fallen and lies, ſuch as lies ought to be immedi- 
ately pulled, whether it has grown enough or mo: as otherwiſe it 
vill cot altogether. _ 

When parts of the ſame field grow unequally, fo that ſome parts 
ue ready for pulling before other parts; only what is ready ſhould be 

pulled, and the reſt ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand til ready. 

* flax · raiſer ought to be at pains to pull, and keep by itſelf, each 
different kind of lint which he finds in his field ; what is both long 


and fine, by itſelf ; what is both long and coarſe, by itſelf ; what is 


both ſhort and fine, by itſelf ; what is both ſhort and coarſe, by itſelf; 
and in like manner every other kind by itſelf that is of the ſame ſize 


and quality. If the different kinds be not thus kept ſeparate, the flax 
muſt be much l in the watering n opera- 


tions. 

What | is commonly called under growth, may be neglefted a8 
uſeleſs. 

Few perſons that have ſeen pulled flax, are ignorant of the me- 
thod of laying it in handfuls acroſs each other, which gives the 
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flax ſufficient air, and keeps-the handfuls ſeparate and — for the 


nppler. 

If the flax be more valuable than the ſeed, it ought by! no means 
to be ſtacked up, for its own natural juice aſſiſts it greatly in the wa- 
tering ; whereas, if kept long unwatered, it loſes that juice, and the 
harle adheres ſo' much to the boon, that it requires longer time to 
water, and even the quality of the flax becomes thereby harſher 
and coarſer. Beſides, the flax ſtacked up over year, is in great 
danger from vermin and other accidents ; the water in ſpring is not 
fo ſoft and warm as in harveſt, and near a year is thereby loſt of the 
uſe of the lint; hut if the flax be ſo ſhort and branchy as to appear 
moſt valuable f „it ought, after pulling, to be ſtooked and 
dried upon the field, as is done with corn; then ſtacked up for win- 
tr, rippled in ſpring; and after ſheeling, the ſeed ſhould be well 
cleaned from bad ſeeds, &c. 

After pulling, if the flax is to be regarded more than the ſeed, it 


fiould be allowed to lie ſome hours upon the ground to dry a little, 
nd ſo gain ſome firmneſs, to prevent the ſkin or harle, which is the 


fax, from rubbiag off in the rippling ; an operation which ought by 
0 means to be neglected, as the bolls, if put into the water along 
"ith flax, breed vermin there, and otherwiſe ſpoil the water. The 
doll alſo prove very inconvenient in the grafling and breaking. 
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"The hanifuls for rippling ſhould not be great, as that endanger 


| the lint in the rippling comb. 


After rippling, the flax-raiſer will perceive, tht be is 4 0 
aſſort each ſize and quality of the flax by itſelf more eracthy than he 
could before, 

A running ſtream waſtes the lint, makes it "white, uud fre 
quently carries it away. Lochs, by the great quantity and motion 
of the water, alſo waſte and whiten the flax, though not ſo much 
as running ſtreams. Both rivers and lochs water the flax quicker 


than canals. 


But all flax bathe" to be watered in.canals or ponds, which ſhould 
be dug in clay ground if poſſible, as that ſoil retains the water deft ; 
but if a firm retentive ſoil cannot be got; the bottom or fides of the 
canal, or both the bottom and ſides, may be lined with clay; or, in- 
Nead of lining the fides with clay, which might fall down, a ditch 


may be dug without the canal, and filled with clay, which will pre- 


vent both extraneous water from entering, and the water within from 
running off, 


A canal of forty feet long, fix broad, and four deep, will gene 


rally water the growth of an acre of flax. 


It ought to be filled with freſh ſoft water from a river or brook, if 


poſſible, two or three weeks before the flax is put in, and expoſed al 
that time to the heat of the ſun. The greater way the river or brook 


has run, the ſofter, and therefore the better will the water be. 
Springs, or ſhort-runs from hills, are too cold, unleſs the water i 
allowed to ſtand long in the canal. Water from coal or iron is very 
bad for flax. A little of the powder of galls thrown into 'a glaſs of 
water, will immediately diſcover if it comes from minerals of that 
Lind, by turniog it into adark colour, more or els tinged in propor- 
tion to the quantity of vitriol it contains. 

The canal ought not to be under ſhade ; which, beſides keeping the 
ſun from ſoftening the water, might make part of the canal cooler 
than other parts, and ſo water the flax unequally. 

The flax · raiſer will obſerve, when the water is brought to a proper 


/ heat, that ſmall plants will be riſing quickly in it, numbers of ſmall 


inſects and reptiles will be generating there, and bubbles of air rib 


ori the ſurface, Ifno ſuch figns appear, the water is either not wan 
enough, or is otherwiſe unfit for flax. | 


Mob 
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Moſs holes, when neither too deep tor doo thallow, frequently | 
anſwer well for 2 . when 2 is proper, as before 
deſcribed. 
The proper ſeaſon for watering flax is from the end of July to the 
end of Auguſt. 


The advantage of watering flax as * 6 poſidle aſter pulling 
has been already mentioned. 


The flax being Hd es chav as before mentioned, ſhould þ J i 


next be put into beets, never larger than a man can graſp with both 

his hands, and tied very ſlack with a band of a few ftalks. Dried 
ruſhes anſwer exceedingly well for binding flax, as they do not rot in 
the water, and may be dried and kept for uſe again. 

The beets ſhould be put into the canals or ponds ſlope ways, or 
half ſtanding upon end, the root end uppermoſt. Upon the crop 
ends, when uppermoſt, there frequently breeds a deal of vermin, de- 
tructive of the flax, which is effeRually prevented by putting the 


crop end downmoſt. : 


The whole flax in the canal ought to be carefully covered from the 
ſun with divots ; the graſſy fide of which ſhould be next the flax, to 
keep it clean. If it is not thus covered, the ſun will diſcolour the 
flax, though quite covered with water, If the divots are not weighty 
enough to keep the flax entirely under water, a few ſtones may 
be laid above them, But the flax ſhould not be preſſed to the 
bottom, | | 

When the flax is ſufficiently watered, it feels ſoft to the yripe, and 
the harle parts eaſily with the boon or ſhow, which laſt is then be- 
come brittle, and looks whitiſh, When theſe ſigns are found, the 
flax ſhould be taken out of the water, beet after beet; each gently 
rinſed in the water, to cleanſe it of the  naſtineſs which has ga- 
thered about it in the canal ; and as the lint is then' very tender, and 
the beet ſlackly tied, it muſt be carefully and gently handled. 

Great care ought to be taken that no part be overdone ; and as 
the coarſeſt waters ſooneſt, if different kinds be mixed together, a 
part will be rotted, when the reſt is not ſufficiently watered. 

When flax taken out of the canal is not found ſufficiently watered, 
it may be laid in a heap for twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four hours, 
which will have an effect like more watering ; but this operation is 
ue, and may prove dangerous in voſkilful hands. 
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After the flax is taken out of the canal, freſh flax ſhould not be put 
a ſecond time into it, until the former water be run off, mann 


| cleaned, and ſupplied with freſh water. 


Short heath is the beſt field for graſſing flax, as when wet, Fo 1 


to the heath, and is thereby prevented from being blown away by the 
wind. The heath alſo keeps it a little above the earth, and ſo expoſes 


it the more equally to the weather. When ſuch heath is not to be 
got, links or clean old lea ground is the. next beſt. Long graſs 
grounds ſhould be avoided, as the graſs growing through the lint fre- 
quently ſpots, tenders, or rots it; and 1 expoſed to violent 
winds ſhould alſo be avoided. . | 

| The flax, when taken out of the water, muſt be ſpread very thin 
upon the ground, and being then very tender, it muſt, be gently 


| handled. The thinner. it is ſpread the better, as it is then the 


more equally expoſed to the weather. But it ought never to be 
ſpread during a heavy ſhower, as that would waſh and waſte the harle 
too much, which is then exceſſively tender, but ſoon after be- 
comes firm enough to bear the rains, which, with open air and ſun- 
ſhine, cleans, ſoftens, and purifies the harle to the degree wanted, 
and makes it bliſter from the boon. In ſhort, after the flax has got 


a little firmneſs by being a few hours ſpread in dry weather, the more 


rain and ſunſhine it gets the better. | 
If there be little danger of high winds carrying off the flax, it will 
be much the better for being turned about once a week. If it is not 


to be turned, it ought to be very thin ſpread. The ſpreading of flax 


and hemp requires a deal of == but amply repays by enriching 


it greatly. 


The ſkilful flax · raiſer ſpreads his firſt row of flax at the end of the 
field oppoſite to the point from whence the moſt violent wind commonly 
comes, placing the root ends foremoſt ; he, makes the root ends of 
every other over- lap the crop ends of the former row three or four 


inches, and binds down the laſt row with a rope; by which means 
the wind does not eaſily get below the lint to blow it away: and as 


the crop ends are ſeldom ſo fully watered as the root ends, the afore- 
faid over-lapping has an effect like giving the crop ends more water- 
ing. Experience only can fully teach a perſon the figns of flax being 


| Luffificiently graſſed ; then it is of a clearer colour than formerly, the 
harle is bliſtered up, and eaſily parts with the boon, which is then 
decome very brittle. The whole ſhould be ſufficiently graſſed before 
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any of it is lifted ; for if a part be lifted ſooner Was! the reſt, _ 
which temains is in great danger from the winds. | 

A dry day ought to be choſen for taking up the flax; id if there 
be no appearance of high wind, it ſhould be looſed from the heath 
or graſs, and let looſe for ſome hours, to make it thoroughly dry. 

As a great quantity of flax can ſcarcely be all equally watered and 
graſſed, and as the different qualities will beſt appear at lifting the 
flax off the graſs ; therefore at that time each different kind ſhould be 
gathered together, and kept by itſelf, that i is, all of the ſame e 
length, and quality. : 

The ſmaller the beets it is made up in, the 'better for drying, 
and the more convenient for ſtacking, houfing, &c. and in making 
vp theſe beets, as in every other operation upon flax, it is of great 
conſequence that the lint be laid together as it grew, the root _ 
together and the crop ends together, * 

With reſpect to the dreſſing of flax, for many ages it was the prac- 
tice to ſeparate the boon or core from the flax, which is the bark of 
the plant, beating it with a mallet, or more dexterouſly with the _—_— 
a imple and more convenient method than the former. 

Theſe methods of breaking the flax are, however, flow and 
very laborious. A water mill was invented in Scotland about 
forty years ago, which, with ſome late improvements, makes 
great diſpatch, and in ſkilful and careful hands gives ſatis faction. It 
has been generally conſtructed to break the boon by three dented rol · 
lers, placed one above the other. The middle one of which, being 
forced quickly round, takes the other two along with it, and one end 
of the handfuls of the flax being by the workmen directed in between 
the upper and middle rollers, the flax is immediately drawn in by the 
rollers; a curved board or plate of tin behind the rollers directs the 
flax to return again between the middle and undermoſt rollers ; and 
thus the operation is repeated until the boon be ſufficiently broke, 
Great weights of timber or ſtone at the ends of levers, preſs the ic upper 
and under rollers towards the middle one. 

The ſcutching, which was formerly done by hand, is likewiſe 
carried on by the mill in the following manner: four arms, 
ſomething like hand-ſcutehers, project from a perpendicular axle; 
: box around the axle incloſes theſe projecting ſcutchers ; and 
this box is divided among the workmen, each having ſufficient 
room to ſtand and handle his flax, which, through ſlits in the 
upper part and fides of the box, they hold in to the ſtroke of 
the [ 
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the ſcuncherz, which moving round harizontally,. rikethe flax acroſ 
or at right angles, and ſo threſh, out or clear it of the bon. 

The breaking of the flax by rollers is ſcarcely. ſubject to any ob- 
FJection, but that it is dangerous to workmen not ſutficiently on their 
guard, who ſometimes allow the rollers to take hold of their fingers, 
and thereby their whole arm is inſtantly drawn in: thus many have 
Joft their arms. To avoid this danger, a break, upon the general 
principles of the hand- break before deſcribed, has been lately adapted 
ta water machinery, and uſed in place of rollers. The horizontal 
ſtroke of the ſcutchers was long thought too ſevere, and waſteful of 
-the flax ; but very careful experiments have diſcovered. that the waſte 
complained of muſt be charged ts the unſxilfulueſs or negligence of 
the workmen, as in good hands the mill carries away nothing but what, 
if not ſo ſcu:ched off, muſt. be taken off in the heckling with more 
lofs, both of time and flax. But to obviate this objection of the vio- 
lence of the borizontal ſcutchers, an imitation of hand-ſcutching has 
lately been applied to water. The ſcutchers then project from an 
horizontal axle, and move like the arms of a check reel, ſtriking the 
flax neither acroſs nor perpendicularly down, but ſloping in upon the 
parcel. cxatly as the flax is ſtruck. by the hand-ſcutcher. 'Fhis flo- 
ping ſtrake is got by raiſing the ſoutc hing ſtock ſome inches higher 
than the center of the axle, and by raiſing or lowering the ſtock over 
which the flax is held, or ſcrewing it nearer, to or farther from. the 
ſeuichers, the workmen can LIEIPHEr or humour the ſtroke almoſt as he 

leaſes. 
, A lint-mill, with horizontal ſcutchers upon a perpendicular axle, 
requires a houſe of two ſtories, the rollers or break being placed in 
the ground. ſtory, and. the ſcutchers in the loft above; but a mill 
with. vertical ſcutchers an an horizontal axle, requires but one ground 
ſtory for all the machinery. 

Another method of breaking and ſcutching flax, more. expeditious 
8 the old hand methods, and more gentle than water mills, has 
allo been invented in Scotland. It is much like the break and 
featcher giving the ſloping ſtroke laſt deſcribed,, moved by the foot. 
The treddle is remarkably long, and the ſcutchers are fixed upon the 
rim of a fly wheel. The foot break is alſo aſſiſted in its mo» 
tion by a fly. Theſe foot machines are very uſeful where there are 
vo water mills, but they are far inferior to the mills in point of expe- 
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The next operation that flax undergoes after ſcutching is heckliug. 
The heckle is firmly fixed to a bench before the workman, who 
ſtrikes the flax upon the teeth of the heckle, and draws it through 
the teeth, To perſons unacquainted with this kind of work, this may 
ſeem a very fimple operation; but, in fact, it requires as much praftice 
to acquire the flight of heckling well, and without waſting the flax, 


- any other operation in the whole manufacture of linen. They uſe 
coarſer and wider 'teethed heckles, or finer, according to 4he quality 


of the flax, generally putting the flax through Wer ne. a coarſer 
one firft, and next a fine one. | 

The following obſervations, firſt publiſhed” in 1 Gentleman's 
Magazine for June 1787, ſeem worthy of very particular attention, 
and may not therefore be r e mn | 
the preſent article, 

« The intention of watering flax is, in my opinion, to childs 
boon more brittle or friable, and by ſoaking, to diſſolve that gluey 
kind of ſap that makes the bark of plants and trees adhere in a ſmall 
degree to the woody part, The bark of flax is called the harle, and 
when ſeparated from the uſeleſs woody part, the Boon, this harle itſelf 
is called flax, To effect this ſeparation eafily, the practice has long 
prevailed, of ſoaking the flax in water to a vertain degree of fermenta- 
tion, and afterwards drying it. For this ſoaking ſome prefer rivy- 
lets that have a ſmall current, and others ſtagnant water in ponds 
and lakes. In both methods the water acts as in all ether caſcs of in» 
fuſton and maceration; after two or three weeks it extracts a great 
many juices of a very ſtrong quality, which in ponds give the water 
an inky tinge and offenſive ſmell, and in rivulets mix in the ſtream and 
kill the fiſh. Nay, if this maceration be too long continued, the ex- 
trated and fermented ſap will completely kill the flax itſelf, For 
if inſtead of two-or three weeks, the new flax were to lie ſoaking in 
the water four or five months, I preſume it would be good for no- 
thing but to be thrown upon the dunghill ; both harle and boon 
would in time be completely rotted ; yet the harle of flax, when en- 
tirely freed from this ſap, and manufactured into linen, or into 
ropes, might lie many months under water without being much da- 
maged ; as linen, it may be waſhed and ſteeped in ſcalding water 
duenty times without loſing much f nn it 
acquires a kind of incorruptibility. 

It appears then eſſential to the right management of new flax, to 
bet rid of this pernicious vegetative ſap, and to macerate the boon ; 
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þut from the complaints made againſt both the methods of 
no in uſe, there is reaſon to think that there is IE 
improvement in that article. In rivulets, the vegetative ſap, as it js 
diſſolved, is carried off by the current, to the deſtruction of the fiſh, 
This prevents the flax from being ſtained ; but the pperation is tedi- 
pus, and not complete, from the uncertainty of knowing when it is 
juſt enough, and not too much, or perhaps from neglect. In ponds, 
the ioky tinge of the water often ſerves as a, kind of dye to the flax, 
which imbibes it ſo ſtrongly, that double the labour in bleaching 
will hardly bring the linen made of ſuch flax to an equality in wk 
_ neſs with linen made of flax untinged. This ſeems to be. equally un- 
wiſe as though we were to dye cotton black firſt, in order to whiten 
it afterwards, Theſe ponds, beſides, become a great nuiſance to the 
neighbourhood ; the impregnated water is often of ſuch a pernicious 
quality, that cattle, however thirſty, will not drink of it, and the 
_ effluvia of it may perhaps be nearly as infectious as it is offenſive, If 
this efluvia is really attended with any contagious effects in qur cold 
climate, a thing worth the inquiring into, how much more pernici- 
'ous muſt its effects have been in the hot climate of Egypt. en 
early noted for its great cultivation of flax? 
1 have often thought that the proceſs of watering might be 
greatly improved and ſhortened by plunging the new flax, after it is 
rippled, into ſcalding water; which, in regard to extracting the ve- 
getative ſap, would do in five minutes more than cold water would 
do in a fortnight, or perhaps more than cold water could do at al, 
in reſpe& to the clearing the plant of ſap. Rough almonds, when 
thrown into ſcalding water, are blanched in an inſtant ; but perhaps 
a fortnight's macerating thoſe almonds in cold water would not make 
them part ſo eaſily with their ſkins, which are the ſame to them as the 
harle is to the flax, Were tea leaves to be infuſed in cold water 3 
fortnight, perhaps the tea produced by that infuſion would not be ſo 
good to the taſte, nor ſo ſtrongly tinged to the eye, as what is el. 
fected by ſcalding water in five minutes. By the ſame analogy, ! 
think, flax or any ſmall twig would be made to part with its bark 
much eaſier and quicker by I than by 
being ſteeped in cold water. 
© This reflection opens the door for a —— wp 
' Fiments in regard to flax. I would therefore recommend to gentle 
men Cultivators and farmers, to make repeated trials upon this nen 


ſite which would ſoon aſcertain whether it ought to be * 
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in practice 6r rejected. One thing, I think, we may be certain of, 
that if the Egyptians watered their flax in our common manner, they 
undoubtedly watered it in very warm water, from the great heat of | 
their climate, which would probably make them negle& to think of 


water heated by any other means than that of the ſun. A good ge- 


neral practice can only be eſtabliſhed upon repeated trials. Though 
one experiment may fail, another with a little variation may ſucceed; 
and the importance of the object deſired to be obtained will juſtify 4 
good degree of perſeverance in the proſecution of the means. In 
this view, as the Chineſe thread is ſaid to be very ſtrong; it would be 
worth while to be acquainted with the practice of that diſtant nations 
in regard to the rearing and manufacturing of flax, as well as with the 
methods uſed by the Flemings and the Dutch. 

“ Boiling water, perhaps, might at once cled? the new flax from 
many impurities, which, when not removed till it be ſpun into yarn 
are then removed with difficulty, and the loſs of ſubſtance to the 
yarn. Why ſhould not the longitudinal fibres of the flax, before 
they be ſpun into yarn, be made not only as fine but as clean as poſs 
ſible ? Upon the new ſyſtem propoſed, the act of bleaching would 
begin immediately after the rippling of the flax; and a little done 
then, might perhaps ſave much of what is generally done after the 
ſpinning and weaving. To ſpin dirty flax with a view of cleaning it 
afterwards, appears to be the ſame impropriety as thongh we were 
to reſerve part of the dreſſing given to leather till after it is made into 
gloves, : 

4 Should the plonging of the kunnt the bollog water not ſuf- 
fie to make the boon brittle enough, as I am inclined to think it 
would not, then tlie common watering might be added ; but in that 
caſe probably half the time uſually given to this watering would 
ſuffice, and the flax might then be laid in clear rivulets; without any 
apprehenſion of its infecting the water and poiſoning the fifh, or of 
being diſcoloured itſelf; for the boiling water into which it had 
been previouſly put, would have extracted all the poiſonous vege- 

2 fap; which 1 preſume is what chiefly diſcolours the flax or kills 

fiſh. 

On the ſuppoſition that the uſe of boiling water in the prepara- 
tion of flax may be. found to be advantageous and profitable, I can 
recolle& at preſent but one objection againſt its being geverally 
aopted, Every flax grower, it may be ſaid, could not be expected 
o have conveniences for boiling water ſufficient for the purpoſe ; 
„„ the 
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the conſumpfioy of water would be great, and ſome additional ex: 
penſe would be incurred. In anſwer to this I ſhall obſerve, that I pre- 
ſume any additional expenſe would be more than reimburſed by the 
better marketable price of the flax ; for otherwiſe any new improve. 
ment, if it will not quit coſt, muſt be dropt, were it even the ſearch- 
ing after gold. In a large cauldron a great deal of flax might be 
dipt in the ſame water, and the conſumption perhaps would not be 
more than a quart to each. ſheaf.' Even a large houſhold pot would be 
eapable of containing one ſheaf after another; and I believe the whole 
objection would be obviated, were the practice to prevail as in Flan- 
ders and Holland, that the flax-grower and -der ſhould be two 
diſtinct profeſſions. 
4 I ſhall conclude with recommending to * who are © inclined to 
make experiments, not to be diſcouraged by the failure of one or 
two trials, Perhaps the flax, inſtead of being juſt plunged into the 
ſcalding water, ought to be kept in it five minutes, perhaps a quarter 
of an hour, perhaps a whole hour. Should five minutes, or a 
quarter of an hour, or an hour, not be ſufficient to make the boon 
and harle eaſily ſeparate, it might perhaps be found expedient to boil 
the flax for more than an hour ; and ſuch boiling when in this ſtate, 
might in return ſave ſeveral hours boiling in the article of bleaching, 
It is not, I think, at all probable that the boiling of the flax with the 
boon in it would prejudice the harle; for in the courſe of its future 
exiſtence, it is made to be expoſed twenty or forty times to this boil- 
ing trial, and if not detrimental in the one caſe, it is to be preſumed 
it would not be detrimental in the other. Perhaps, after the boiling, 
it would be proper to pile up the flax in one heap for a whole day, 
or for half a day, to occaſion fome fermentation ;. er, perhaps, im 
mediately after the boiling, it might be proper to waſh it with cold 
water. The great object, when the flax is pulled, is to get the 
* harle from the boon with as little loſs and damage as poſlible ; and if 
this is accomplifhed in a more complete manner than uſual, conſide · 
rable labour and expenſe will be ſaved in the future manufacturing 
of the flax. On this account I think much more would be gained 
than loft, were the two or three laſt inches of the roots of the ſtems to 
be chopped off, or.clipt off, previous to the flax being either watered 
or boiled. When the flax is watered, care ſhould be taken not to 


- fpread it out to dry, when there is a hazard of its being expoſed in its 
wet fats to froſt.” 
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TO EUROPEAN-SETTLERS, 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 
In ſeveral preceding parts of this work we have mentioned the 1 
advantages the United States poſſeſs for the culture of the vine, and 'N 
ef conſequence, for the making wines of a ſuperior kind; as the at- 
tempts made have in many parts ſucceeded, and as many American 
farmers have attended to it of late, we ſhall need no apology for in- 
troducing the following eſſay on the culture of the vine, and the 
making and preſerving of wines ſuited to the different climates of- 
the United States. . 2 
Whoever conſiders the general climate of North-America, the 1 
ſoil, the ſeaſons, the ſerenity and dryneſs of the air, the length and 
iatenſeneſs of the heat, the fair and moderate weather that generally 
prevails in the fall, when grapes are coming to maturity, and ar- 
rive at their greateſt perfection; whoever compares the preſent ſtate 


r of the air, with what it was formerly, before the country was opened, Y 
a deared and drained, will find, that they are every year faſt ad- 1 
n vancing to that pure and perfect temperament of air, fit for making q 
il the beſt and richeſt wines of every kind. 2 
L Such has been the bounty and goodneſs of heaven, that there 
p, we vines adapted to every country, to every region, from fifty de- 

e grees both north and ſouth latitude down to the equator ; and the 

re cduntries beyond theſe may | eaſtly be ſupplied by traffic, ſo that all 

l the ſons of, men may partake of this general, this univerſal hleſſing. 

ed It is not every vine that is fit for every country; ſome are earlier, 

fs ſome are later ripe ; ſome are tender and delicate, and will not ſtand 4 
11 the ſeverity of winter; others are hardy and robuſt, and will ſtand / 1 
m- uy weather. Hereafter we ſhall range them in proper and diſtin& 4 
Id claſſes, and adapt the different ſorts by name to the different climates. 


he un America, where they may be propugnted with ſafety and to the 
d if beſt advantage; | 

A vine, from a ſtick or cutting, begins to bear fruit the third 
ing year, the fourth year it bears more, and the fifth year the planter 
may make wine; and from that time until it attains the full age of 
$to wan, it increaſes in value and yields a richer wine; and, if from the 
red beginning the vine is carefully pruned, duly manured and properly 
t to cultivated, - it will amply reward: for all the labour, expenſe and 
us cue, beſtowed on it, and will hold good above an hundred years, 
s moſt writers affirm ; but then it muſt be tended by a careful and 
tady band, for it nenne if the 
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ground is not manured and kept in good hettt, the vine will beat 
vo fruit; if the planter negle@ to cultivate the ſoil and keep it clean, 
the fruit will be knotty and ſtarved, and will not come to maturity; 
if he ſuffer the ſtakes or props to fall, and the vine to ſpraw] on the 
ground, the fruit will not ripen, but remain auſtere, and will not make 
good wine: Wine is tov rich a juice to be made from a barren ſoil, or 
by lazy idle flovens; fuch men ſhould never undertake a vineyard ; 
they not only hurt themſelves, but hinder others, who are fit for the 
undertaking, from making the attempt. If a vineyard does not ſucceed, 
the fault is in the man, not in the vine: it will flouriſh and proſper 
under a careful and diligent hand, but it will degenerate and run 
wild under the hand of floth and idleneſs. A gentleman of Rome, 
who took great delight in vineyards, ſome of which he had raiſed with 
his own hands, wrote a very elegant piece upon the culture of vines, 
and in the woſt pathetic terms recommends it to the people of Italy, 
as the moſt profitable as well as agreeable and amuſing undertaking, 
Among many other encouragements, he tells them this ſtory : Pa- 
vidius Veterenſis, a neighbour of my uncle, had a vineyard and two 
daughters. Upon the marriage of one of them, he gave with her 
as her dowry one=third of his vineyard ; and then doubled his dili- 
gence, and cultivated the remainder ſo well, that it yielded him as 
much as the whole had done before: upon the marriage of the 
other daughter, he gave with her one other third of his vineyard; 
and'now having but one-third part of the whole left, he ſo manured 
and cultivated it, that it yielded him full as much as the whole had 
done at firſt.” 

This ingenious author accuſes many of his countrymen of having 
begun this work with ſeeming reſolution, and of having tarried it 
on for ſome time with aſſiduity, but before they had brought it to 
perfection they flagged, and for want of ſteadineſs and a little longer 
perſeverance, loſt their money, their labour, and all their proſpects. 
At the ſame time he proves to a demonſtration, from exact and minute 
calculations, the great advantages'of vineyards notwithſtanding the 

great expenſe the Romans were at in buildings, incloſures, work- 
men and magnificent works, and brings his own vineyards, which 
were well known, as proofs of all he had ſaid. 

We ſhall take the liberty to conclude this introduction with 2 
mort but plecaſing deſcription of the vine, which Cicero, in his beau- 
» tiful tract upon old age, puts into the mouth of Cato > 
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6 The vine, that uaturally runs low, and cangot rear itſelf with- 


out a ſupport, is for this end provided with tendrils, by which, like 


ſo many hands, it lays hold on every thing it meets with that 

raiſe it, and by theſe aids it expands and becomes fo luxuriant, that 
to prevent its running out into uſeleſs wood, the dreſſer is obliged 
to prune off its ſuperfluous wandering branches; after which, from 
the ſanding joints, in the enſuing ſpring, the little bud called the 
gem puſhes out the new ſhoot whereon the tender young grape is 
formed ; which gradually ſwelling by nouriſhment from the earth, 
is at firſt auſtere to the taſte, but guarded with leaves around, that 
jt may neither want due warmth, nor ſuffer by too ſcorching rays, 
it ripens by the ſun's enlivening beams, and acquires that delicious 
ſweetneſs and beautiful form, that equally pleaſes both the taſte and 
the eye; and then enriches the world with that noble liquor, the 
advantages of which I need not name. Yet is not the ſenſe of theſe, 
nor of all the advantages of huſbandry, that ſo nearly affect us, as 
the pleaſure I find in their culture alone; ſuch as ranging the vines 
and their ſupporting perches in exact and even rows, in arching 
and binding their tops, lopping off the woody and harren, and 
training the fruitful branches to ſupply every vacancy, and then 
contemplating the beauty and order with the proceſs of nature in 
the whole.” 

The firſt thing W to a a e e eee 
piece of ground; its fituation ſhould be high and dry, free from 
ſprings and a wet ſpongy ſoil ; its aſpect or front ſhquld be towards 
the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt ; though the ground be not a hill, yet if it 
be high, open and airy, and gradually aſcending towards the ſouth or 
ſouth-eaſt, it will do very well; if it be a fruitful hill, it will do 
better; but if it be a mountain, with a rich ſoil, it will e 
all, for the higher the vineyard the richer the vine. | 

The ſoil moſt natural to a vineyard, ns the 
ſweeteſt grapes, and the richeſt and ſtrongeſt wine, is a rich mould mixed 
with ſand : the newer and freſher the ground the better; ſuch a ſoil 
may be found on a riſing ground and on ſome hills, but very ſeldom 
on the ſides of mountains ; for here the foil is generally ſtiff and 
clayey, ſo ordered by Providence, as being leſs ſubject to be.waſhed 
way by hard rains; but this Riff ſoil on the fide of mountains dif- 
ters greatly from clay grounds below; the winds and air, and the 
ſup's , fo dry and. waned it, that it rere 


vines, 
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Lines, and renders them both prolific and produive of the rich 
vines. 

rich warm e n gravel, or a ſandy mould interſperſed 
with large ſtones, or with ſmall looſe rocks, are alſo very proper for 
a vineyard: rocks and ſtones, if the ſoil be good, warm and dry, 
are no diſadvantage to vines; on the contrary, they reflect great 
Heat to the fruit, and thereby contribute towards perfecting the 
wine, eſpecially if they are on riſing ground, on the declivity of a 
Bill, or on the fide of a mountain: jt is true they are attended with 
ſome inconveniencies: it is more difficult to keep fuch a vineyard 
clean, to ftake it well, to range the vines in proper order and regu- 
tar form, to dung the ground, and gather in the vintage. But then, 
theſe rocks and ſtones will make a good, cloſe, ſtrong and laſting 
fence, On the ſides of hills and mountains they are abſolutely. ne- 
ceſſary to make low rough walls along the lower ſide of the vines, 
to preſerve the good foil from waſhing away. They ſerve alſo to 
keep the ground moiſt in hot dry times, when, but for them, the 
foil would be parched up along ſuch Reep grounds. In ſhort, there 
would be no ſuch thing as raiſing vineyards on ſuch grounds, were 
It not for rocks and ſtones, For as it is neceſſary to keep the ſol 
| Jooſe and mellow, it would all waſh away with hard rains, if not 

prevented by forming a kind of rough wall of ſtanes along the 
lover fide of each row of vines. Again, ſuch lands are cheap, being 
unfit for other purpoſes, generally yielding but little timber or 
| graſs. They may therefore be purchaſed by poor people, who could 
not afford to go to the price of good land. Laſtly, theſe fteep hilly 
and mountains always yield the richeſt wines, the value and price 
of which will compenſate for any extraordinary labour. 

If the ground be worn and out of heart, it muſt be renewed and 
helped with dung, with freſh mould, with creek mud, - with the 
rich ſoil that lodges along the fidey of brooks or rivers, or that 
ſettles in low places at the foot of hills or mountains, or by fod- 
_dering cattle or ſheep upon it with good ftore of ſtraw, ſalt hay, or 
corn ſtalks, dc. or by penning ſuch cattle upon it and plowing all 
under it as deep as may be, till all be made ſufficiently rich, or by 
any other method that ſhall beſt ſuit the owner. 

If the ground is ſtiff, it may be mended by good ſtore of ſand, 
- aſhes, ſoot, the rubbiſh and mortar of old buildings, well pounded, 
eſpecially if ſuch mortar be made of lime and, ſand, 3 
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ſmall coal of coal kilns, and the earth that they are covered: with 0 
when they are burnt; ſea ſand or fine gravel, and fowl's and To” ID 
dung, or the old dung of neat cattle. 

After the ground is brought into good heart, eee 
ploughed or dug and well -harrawed, ſo as to be quite mellow; it 
ſhould be well ſecured with a good cloſe fence, ſufficiently ſtrong 
to prevent the intruſion of cattle and hogs, ES otromget cog 
of the ſucceſs of the whole plantation. 

The next ſtep to be taken is to provide a ſufficient iock of vine 
cuttings, not only enough to plant the vineyard, but a ſmall nurſery 
too, If theſe cannot be had all at once, the planter ſhould begin 
to lay up a year or two beforehand, and plant them in his nurſery 
in eren rows, at four inches diſtance, and the rows three feet 
aſunder, that they may be hoed and kept clean; in this caſe he 
ſhould ſcatter ſome ſhort ſtraw and chaff between the rows to keep 
the ground moiſt and the weeds down. The ground of the nurſery 
ſhould be in good heart, but by no means ſo rich as the foil of 
your vineyard; if it is, when the plants are removed into the 


— bas 
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ere vineyard, they will ſeldom flouriſh or become fruitful. The rea- 

ſon ſon of planting the cuttings ſo cloſe in the nurſery, is to prevent 
not their ſhooting their roots too far into the ground, which would 

the render them very difficult t take up without damaging the root, 

eing aud more tedious to plant out. 

ot Various ſorts of vines ſhould not be planted in one vineyard, if it 


is meant to make good wine. The moſt experienced vignerons aſſert, 
that grapes of one ſort make the beſt wine ; that if they are. mixed 
they hurt the wine, by keeping it conſtantly upon the fret by 
means of their different fermentations. Be that as it may, we ſhould 
recommend this practice for reaſons that operate more ſtrongly, 
which are, that the more ſimple and pure wine is, the more perfełt 
it is in its kind. Three different wines may be all good in kind, 
and very agreeable whilſt diſtinẽt, but when mixed together become 
quite the reverſe, and the whole be ſpoiled. If a vineyard contains 
one acre of ground, it ſhould have but two ſorts of grapes in it, if it 
i meant to make a profit of it by ſelling the wine; if it contains 
two acres we adviſe to have four ſorts in it; and if it contains three 
or four acres we Hou not chuſe more: but if it contains fix, eight 
or ten acres, perhaps it might be proper to have a greater variety ; 
but then preference. ſhould be given to thoſe kinds that make the 
deſt wines, and ſuch as do not come in ut the ſumt time, from 
Vor, III. 3 N a whence - 


3 


wWhence the planter would reap many advantages :—he would not 
"be over hurried in the time of vintage, vor tun the riſk of having 
ſome” ſpoil upon his hands, whilſt he was making up the reſt; 

again, if a ſeaſon proved unfavourable, and ſome were cut off by 
_ the incleflency of the weather, others, that were later ripe, might 
eſcape the injury. It is certainly beſt to plant each fort in a diſting 
quarter by itſelf, to avoid confuſion, and to reap. every advantage. 

The next thing to be conſidered is the quality of the vines to be 
made choice of, This muſt be limited and adapted to the climate 
where the vineyard is planted. The moſt hardy and earlieſt rips 
vill beſt ſuit the moſt northern States, we mean thoſe of New. 
Hawpſhire, Maſſachuſetts, Rhode -Iſland, Connecticut, &c. The 
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vines proper for theſe countries are, 
The black auvernat, The blue cluſter, 
N black Orleans, The miller grape. 
I' beſe four make the beſt Burgundy. 

The black Hamburgh,- The melie blanc, 
The red Hamburgh, The white Morillon, 
The white muſcadine, Phe white auvernat, 
The muſcadella, _ The grey auvernat. 

| All theſe are ripe early in September. 


Al the foregoing ſorts will do very well for New-York, New- 

| Jerſey and ' Pennſylvania ; we mean for the clear and open parts of 

: theſe countries; to which may be added the following forts, which 

3 are recommended for trial, they being more tender, but ripen is 

- September ; they ſhould be planted in a warm part of the vineyard: 
The cbaſſelas blanc, called the The red frontiniac, 


þ royal muſcadine, , The black Liſbon, 978 
| he malvois or malmſey The white Liſbon, - . F 
©  _ - 6 grey frofitiniac, + The chaſſelas noir. | 4 
Al the foregoing ſorts will do very well for the States of Mary Bil 
land, Virginia and North - Carolina, to which are added the following, i 
and recommended for trial, but they muſt have a warm place: 
The white frontiniac, | __ The black damaſk, 4 
The malmſey muſcat, FIT The chicanti of Taly, which 
FE e bee ee makes a nch wine much a F 
The white Oporto, r ene, * * 
The black Oporto, 15 
All the 1 forts: "Al well in n * 


4 14 * F > : 
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and in the golonies ſtill farther ſouth, particularly in heed " 
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of Kentucky, xc. To which may be added the fllowing, ® bring” 
K1 more en eee. x ET 


The raifin muſcat, | The _— muſcat of Alexandria, | 
The Alicant and Malaga raiſin The gros noir of Spain, 8 

grape, | 1 The St. Peter” 3 . LES y & 
The red muſcat of Alexandria, | 


In many parts of Virginia, North and South-Carolina, — in 
Georgia, what ſtrength nature afforded the ſoil has been exhauſted 
by tobacco, Indian corn, rice, &. However, thoſe grounds that 
le near to rivers and creeks, may eaſily be recruited; for theſe 
rivers abound with rich mud, which is the beſt kind of manure for 
ſuch lands, and it would be no great expenſe to procure a ſufficient 
quantity of it to cover a piece of ground large enough for a vine- 
yard, eſpecially as it may be done at ſuch times when other buſi - 
deſs is not very urgent: this mud muſt lie ſome time upon the 

ground before it is mixed with the ſoil; at leaſt a ſummer and a 
vinter; for at firſt it will bake very hard, and be very erude; but 
the winds, dews, rains and froſts, with the help of the ſun, will 
freeten, mellow, and bring it into a proper order; then it muſt 
be equally ſpread and well.mixed with the ſoil. Thus may the land 
be recruited, and kept in good heart, from time to time, and from a 
barren pſcleſs piece of grõuhd, it may become profitable both to the 
owner and his country, 

The nature and quality 1 the 5 . * 
made choice of to ſuit the country, the next thing neceſſary, is, 
to make choice of ſuch parts of a vine, for cuttings to plant, as 
may be moſt likely to grow and flouriſh, and alſo to produce healthy 
nd fruitful vines, on which the ſucceſs and profits of a vineyard 
rery much depend. All parts of a vine are not equally good and 
ft for plants; all branches that have not borne fruit, all ſuckers, 
lteral and ſecondary branches, and eſpecially the long running 
barren branches, ſhould be avoided ; theſe different forts ſeldom 
produce fruitful vines ; the cuttings ſhould be choſen from the 
keming part of the vine, from among thoſe branches that were ſet L 
part for bearing fruit; and among thefe ſuch as are ſhort· jointed, 
ud have been moſt fruitful the laſt fummer : fhey ſhould be cut 
town cloſe to the old wood, for there the wood is ripeſt and moſt 
eln WI" The upper part of the ſame branch is lefs ripe, more looſe 
\ foil ud ſpongy, more apt to fail, and very ſeldom makes ſo firm and 
Os of ling a vine, APE, where vines are ſcarce, a 9 | 

| 3Na EH not 
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not theſe adviſotages of choice, they muft de the beſt they can, 


. Tneſe branches muſt be trimmed and cleared from the lateral or 


ſecondary branches; but in doing this, great care muſt be taken 
not to wound the buds or eyes, which a. careleſs hand is very apt 
to do. If the bud be bruiſed with the back of the knife, ſo that 
; the cotton that lies under the thin bark that covers the bud, and is 
wiſely: intended to preſerve it from the injuries of the weather, be 
mubbed off, the bud will periſh. Therefore, as the buds lie cloſe to 
theſe lateral branches, atid are in ſo much danger of being wounded, 
it is: beſt and: ſafeſt 0 cat the ee, ann 
of the but. 

Theſe 3 thus 6 1 3 full length 
_ till the next April, which, in the northern States, is the beſt time for 
planting, They ſhould be ſeparated. from the plant ſome time in 
September, or as ſoon as the vintage is over, that being the beſt 
time for the trimming of vines, becauſe the wounds which the vine 
receives are healed up, and ſecurely cloſed from the ſeverity of the 
Winter ſeaſon. + If this work is left. till February or March, the 
vine ſuffers by the freſh wounds in long rains, fleets and froſts that 
follow; or if the weather is W nne“ 

hauſted by exceſd of bleeding. 
The beſt eee cunings through. the winks 
and which we therefore recommend for a general practice, iy. as 
follows; At or near the north-weſt cortier of the vineyard or gat» 
den, the fence being good and cloſe, a ſmall trench ſhould be dug 
ive or fix inches deep and wide, and ſufficiently long to contain all 
' the branches. In: this they ſhould be planted thick and cloſe with 
the butt ends down, and the trench filled up with the earth that 
came out of it, preſſed down well with the hand all about the bot- 
tom of the branches ;-/the earth ould . riſe two or three inches 
above the ſurface of the ground, to prevent the water from ſettling 
about the vines, which would rot them. If the cuttings are of n. 
rious ſorts the planter ſhould be careful to diſtinguiſh. them from 
each other by their proper names. Before the planting of the vines 
| In this manner, two or more. crotches, according to the quantity of 
vines, ſhould be driven down at about three feet from the trench, 
and parallel with it, upon which poles ſhould be laid to ſupport tt 
upper part of the branches about twelve or fiſteen inches from tht 
ground; thus they will lie ſloping without touching the ground 
. them from growing ayouldy and from rotting: 5 
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we, then ſhould, be covered with: dra, laid lengrhways upon | 
them. up and down a little DO AR Pants that: the. water: * 
carried off beyond the foot of the viges. by this ſtrau roof ; and 
yet the ſtraw myſt not be laid on toa thick, leſt it continge moiſt, 200 
long and occaſion mouldineſs. Acroſs, the, top and bottom, yoles 
ſhould be laidy, and faſtened, down, to prevent the raw, PRI 
way. Thus they ſhould remain ll ring. 

In the beginning of, April,, when ready for planting, the wenthen 
being moderate . and calm, the froſt out of the ground, and nature 
teeming with freſh, vegetation, then the branches ſhould he cut for 
planting, If one cutting from every branch is-ſufficient for the, pur- 
poſe, then the lower part ſhould be cut about twelve or fourteen inches 
long, But as it is woſt likely that the planter, ill not have enough, ot 
theſe, he muſt make two or three cuttings of every branch, nat leſs 
than a foot long; and haying a trench made ready, place them in it 

cloſe together, butt or lower end down, and cover them up with 

earth, to the upper eye, till be is ready to plant, deer cing 

every fort by themſelves, with a label denoting.the kind. Thie dh 

The.nuere. northern, Statps; will be . month later, and the more 

ſouthern colonies, will be at leaſt a month, ſome two months earlier 

planters muſt therefore conduct themſelves accordingly., In. theſe lak 

States, we would recommend the cuttings to be longer, that they 

may be plasted deeper, the en the * ewe ee, 

ive heats and droughts. HET jan i am both do 34 n 

The ground being well manured,. and} brought! into good heart if 
ald, or being naturally rich if new, and having been, at leaſt ty ĩce, 
deep ploughed and well harrowed the ſummer before, in the fall 
of the year it ſhould be deep. ploughed. the . third time, acrols _ 
the hill or riſing ground, and lie rough juſt. as it is plaughed all 
vinter, which. will greatly prevent waſning, and the froſts will mel 
low it and prepare it the better for vegetatien. 

In the ſpring of, the year, as ſoon, as the ground. is. dry, it ſhould 
be well harrowed both ways, and with a ſharp iron tooth harrow laid 
down ſmooth and even; and this general caution ſhould. be at- 
tended to, never to meddle with the ground of the vineyard when 
it is wet, or even moiſt at top, nay, the planter ſhould avoid as much 
u poſhble walking in at ſuch a time. His on expeygnee will ſpon. 
n Bip the reaſon. of this, caution; for he e 

| ter 
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" Ffdter'and more open and looſe the ſoil of a vineyard is kept, the 
: #ore his vines will hum, and the more fruitful they will prove. 
When the ground is in proper order, the planter ſhould provide 
2 ſmall ſtake of four feet long for every vine, and begin to lay out 


- his vineyard in the moſt regular manner the nature and ſhape of the * 


ground will admit of. If he means to plough and harrow his vine. 
yard with a ſmall ſingle horſe plough and a ſmall corn harrow, he 
ſhould leave border of ten or twelve feet on each fide of every 
ſquare to turn. the horſe upon, leſt he tramples upon and deſtroys the 
outſide vines. There will be no need of ſuch borders along the 
upper ot lower fide of the ſquares, unlefs he chuſe it for the ſake of 
regularity; becaufe the vineyard ſhould never be'ploughed up and 
down hill, but tranſverſely, for if it is ir, wil. be n and the 
The following method of laying out a vineyard, we think; is 28 
eaſy, as regular and as expeditious as any, for a long ſquare or a 
four · ſquare piece of ground; Lay It out in as many ſquares, at 
leaſt, as there are different kinds of grapes to be planted : the ſquares 
being laid out, plant the young vines in regular order, at about 
eight feet diſtance from each other. This we think the beſt dif. 
tance for them to ſtand, but variatiens may be made according to 
the will of the planter. 
Tf the vineyard is large enough to divide into four, fix or eight 
ſquares, or more, according to the different ſorts of grapes de- 
ſigned to be planted in it, and not ſtraitened for room, the planter 
will find it very convenient, on many occaſions, to have croſs walks 
of twelve feet between the ſquares, not only to turn upon when 
ploughing, but for carting in of manure, and placing it conveniently 
For dunging the vines, which will be a ſaving of labour, befides being 
Wr with many other advantages. 
ground being prepared, and having as many vine cutting: 
as can he planted in half a day, ſoaking in rich dung water, in a 
pail, which ſerves beſt to keep the plants upright, the butt ends 


being down, holes muſt be dug at proper diſtances larger or ſmaller, 


according to fancy or judgment; for it matters not ſo they are deep 
enough to contain the plant. And here we wiſh to clear up a point, 
which has Jed many people into miſtakes and rendered this work 


- exceeding tedious, that is, the throwing into the holes, in which the 
vines are planted, . 
Wy mu 
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for as ſoon as its roots ſtrike beyond this rich mixture, into tha 
common ſoil, which is many degrees poorer and colder, the con- 
ſequence is, the roots recoil and ſhrink back at coldneſs and 
porerty they had not been uſed to, aud the vegetation is ſtopped, 


is examined at bottom, it will be. found, that inſtead of extending 
its roots to their uſual length, it has ſliot out à great number of ſmall 
fibres like threads, which extend no farther than the good mould ; 
and theſe being quite inſufficient to anſwer the demands of nature, the 
plant periſhes, or remains in an inactive and barren ſtate. Whereas, 
had the vine been planted in the common ſoil at firſt, it would have 
met with no alteration, no ſudden change to check its growth. This 
is ſufficient proof, that the ſoil ſhould be well mixed and good, for 
the vine proſpers in a warm, fruitful ſoil, but proves unfruitful 
and periſhes in a ſoil cold and barren : yet a ſoil may be too rich, 
or made too rank by manure, and this extreme ſhould alſo be 
avoided, Bat to return to planting the vines; the holes being dug 
zcording to the mind of the planter, a ſtake ſhould be driven on 
one ſide of the hole, and the vine then planted with the foot ſet for- 


againſt it, but one eye only ſhould remain above the ſurface of the 
ground: the bud or eye muſt not touch the ſtake, but look from it: 


vine, till the hole is almoſt full, and the reſt thrown in lightly 
without preſſing, ſo that it may riſe up io the eye of the 
vine, which ought to be about two inches above the common ſur- 
face, By this means the vine will be preſerved from drying winds 
and the hot ſun till it begins to grow. Some place four or five paving 
ſtones about the foot of the vine, not ſo cloſe but that the roots 
may ſhoot out between them, and theſe they ſay, and we think with 
reaſon, condenſe the air in hot dry ſeaſons, and nouriſh the vine with 
moiſture, and cool and refreſh it when parched with exceſſive heats. 
la the northern colonies, the vines ſhould be planted on the ſouth 


dies, they ſhould be planted, on the north ſide, to avoid too great 
heat, The upper eye only ſhould ſhoot out branches, from which 
the head of the vine is formed. I any. ſhoots ſhould; riſe from bg- 
low, which ſometimes is the caſe, the ſooner they are removed the 
letter; theſe are called ſuckers, and very much exhauſt the * 
hen 


ward from the ſtake, and bent a little, ſo as to bring it gently up 


ide of the ſtakes for the ſake of the ſun: in the ſouthern colo - 


* 
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wuſt be a great advantage to the vine this is à miſtaken notion, ) 


and the plant degenerates and becomes barren ; and-if the plant 


the earth, mixed well together, ſhould be preſſed gently about the 
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+ When the vineyard is planted, if there are any cuttings re 
| ey Senddbic phate in a nurſery, or N 
fakes, for there will be occaſion for them, as many of the vines will 
fail, and the ſooner their places are ſupplied the better. If ſome of 
the vines do not ſhoot till July, they ſhould not be given up, as they | 
may grow notwithſtanding ; many have not ſhot till Auguſt, and 
vet have done well, Filling up all the vacancies, where the vines 
Have failed or miſcarried, is abſolutely neceſſary to be done as ſoon 
as poſſible, either the fall after the vines were planted, with plants 
from the nurſery, if the planter has any. growing ; or the next ſpring, 
with cuttings, which is the beſt ſeaſon for planting them; for having 
no root, they ſuffer greatly in the winter ſeaſon, and if planted in the 
fall moſt of them periſh, If the vacancies ſhould by any means be 
neglected for three or four years, the planter will find it very difficult 
ta raiſe thrifty and flouriſhing vines in ſuch places afterwards ; be- 
cauſe, by this time, the neighbouring vines having ſhot their roots 
all round the ſpot where the young vine is to be planted, will fo 
draw away the nouriſhment, and entangle the ſmall tender roots 
that firſt ſhoot from it, that it will not be able to ſhoot forward 
and flouriſh. Some, for this reaſon, plant two cuttings in a hole, 
leſt one ſhould miſcarry. To this the chief objection is, that 
hereby the regularity and uniformity of the vineyard is hurt, many 
of the vines ſtanding out of the line. For in a well-regulated 
vineyard the vines ſhould be always arranged in regular rows, If 
ſome of the vines prove weak the firſt ſummer, and do not recover 
ſtrength the ſecond, though manured and 'cultivated well, they 
mould be rooted out, (for in ſuch cafe they very ſeldom are 
worth railing) and healthy vines ne in their ſtead out of the 
aurſery, x. 
In digging up the plants from the N care ſhould be uſed that 
they may be taken up without wounding or bruiting the roots, and har 
ing a pail or ſmall tub balf full of rich dung water, the plants ſhould 
be put with the 'raots downward into that, to preſerve them from 
the ſun and drying winds, which would ſoon -parch and dry up 
| Theſe young tender roots and kill the vine. When the planter has 
dug up about à dozen or twenty plante, he ſhould then proceed to 
planting. which muſt be done in the following manner. The boles 
being dug deep enough and fufficiently wide for the roots to be 
fi pread in at full length, ſome looſe earth ſhould be thrown in, and 
. . nue tes 9 n 
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ſpread over the bottom bf the hole. The plant ſiould then be 
fixed near the fake, fo high that the little branches may riſe ati inch 
or two above the ſurface of the ground. The toots, it will be per- 
ceived, for the moſt part grow in rows, ofle above another. The 
upper roots of all, which are called the day roots, muſt be eur 
2way ; the under roots of all muſt then be ſpread at full length, and 
covered with earth, then the next muſt be ſerved in the ſame mantier, 
and fo on till all be regularly extended arid covered. This is pur- 
ſuing nature, which is generally the beſt director, The'carth 
alſo by this- means will better ſettle abont the roots, and the vines 
in the ſpring will grow and gouriſm $5 if they bad not hen moved 
or tranſplanted. 

The vines being all planted as above directed, and the vine cut> 
tings, with one bud only above ground, and that almoſt covered 
with light earth, to preſerve em from ſuffering from heat and 
drying winds till they begin to grow ; this upper bud only will 
ſhoot out branches, and the lower ones will throw out robots e an 
this is much better than having two er three buds ate ground, 
and branches growing from them all, which onty ſerve to weiken 
the vine, and hinder the forming of a good head, Web i the fit 
and chief point to be well ſecured, 

We now proceed to the management of the vine in its knifrine ſtate, 
upon which will very much depend the after ſucees of tlie vitieyard, 

There are but two ways of forming and managing of vifes to ad 
rantage for vineyards, by ſtakes or eſpaliets. As for wall fruit, te 
vines that are fixed to walls muſt be managed iti the ſure triarine? 
23 thoſe which are deſigned for eſpaliers, that is, the head of rhe 
rine is at firſt formed about three feet from th ground. But this we 
ſhall particularly explain when treating of the mungen of vines 
for eſpaliers; we ſhall begin with the proper culturs of vines that 
ir deſigned for ſtakes. 

In this caſe, the head of the vine is formed near the ſurfice of 
the ground: this method is now generally practiſed throughout 
wine countries, and indeed it is the only method proper for countries 
where the froſts in winter are ſo hard as to hurt vines, by which 
means the next year's erop is deſtroyed. There is no way to prevent 
this but by . covering the vines in winter, which cannot he done 
when fixed” upon E 
bour, as well as danger to the vine. 

Vox. III. 30 The 
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The firſt ſummer after the vine is planted, there is nothing to do, 
but to tie up the little branches to the ſtakes with a ſoft band, as 


wilt fave them from being torn off by hard winds, which would 
endanger the vine; beſides, they grow the ſtronger and the better for 
it; and are out of the way of the hoe, the plough and the har, 
row. The ground ſhould. be kept clean and free from weeds and 
graſs, for they. are great enemies to vines, and if the ground is kept 
mellow and looſe, the vines will grow and; flouriſh the better. If 
the planter has any litter, ſhort ſtraw and. chaff, the ſhives of 
broken hemp-or flax, the chaff of flax ſeed, the duſt and chaff of 
buckwheat, and the ſtraw trod fine with horſes when it is dry, any 
or all of theſe ſpread over the vineyard after it is hoed or ploughed 


and harrowed, will keep down the graſs and weeds, keep the ground 


moiſt and light, -and greatly preſerve the good ſoil from waſhing 


may. If this is done the firſt three or four years, it will greatly for- 


ward the vines, bring the ground into good heart, and finely pre. 
pare it to produce good crops, by keeping it looſe, airy and light. 

In the month of September, when the leaf begins to wither and 
fall: off, which is the beſt time for trimming of vines, the planter 
ſhould cut down all the branches to one good bud each, and re- 
membering, that the lowermoſt bud next the old wood is called the 


dead eye, and never reckoned among the good buds. When the 


vines are thus trimmed, a careful hand ſhould take away the dirt 
imm the foot of the vine, about four inches down, and cut away 
allehe upper roots that appear above that depth, Theſe ſhould 
he. taken away every fall for the, firſt three years. The delt 
way. is, not to cut tfkem off cloſe to the body of the vine, but 
sbout a ſtraw is breadth from it, as: they will not be ſo apt ta 
grey again as -when cut cloſe. Theſe upper or day roots greatly 
weaken the vine, and hinder the lower roots from extending and 
ficmly fing . themſelyes below, on which greatly depends the 
ſtrength, firmneſs and durableneſs, of the vine, and alſo its fruitful: 
nes. Beſides, by the roots running deep, the vine is preſerved from 
pexiſhing in long, tedious droughts. The foot of the vine ſhould be 
left, open after the day roots are cut away, that it may dry and harden, 
till the hard froſts come: then the holes ſhould be filled again, and the 
head of the vine covered with chaff and ſhort ſtraw mixed, or with 
bog or ſalt hay, or with horſe ind free from, ws 
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praſs ſeeds ; for theſe ſhould be carefully kept out of a vineyard, 

which will ſave the labour of rooting out the graſs that would ſprirty J 
from them. Some cover the head of the vine with earth when | 
they fill up the holes; but this is wrong, as it greatly endangers the 

vine, the ground, in warm rains, moulding and rotting the vine. 

For the ſame reaſon, the planter ſhould ſuffer no dung to be among 

the ſtraw, hay or horſe litter, with which he covers his vines, as the 

heat of the dung in warm rains or muggy warm weather, will 

mould and rot them ; the cooler and drier they are kept, the better. 

When the planter trims his vines, if he finds that any of them have 

failed, which is very common, he fliould plant others in their 

room immedfately, if he has any plants of the fame ſort grow ing in 

his nurſery ; if not, he ſhould, without delay, provide cuttings of 

the ſame kind, and preferve them till ſpring, as before directed, and | 
plant them in the vacant places, that the Mn, ag may be full a ' 
complete as ſoon as poſſible. 


* The ſecond ſummer the planter will find more branches wok . 
from the heads of his vines than did the firſt ſummer; and here the 

d ſkill of a vigneron is neceſſary for forming the head in the beſt man- 

r der. The beſt method is to let the ſhoots grow till they are ten or = 

e twelve inches long, then to chuſe eight that are ſhort-jointed ahd/much | 


e of a lis that grow on all fides of the vine, and ſtrike off all * 

ne reſt, If one branch among the whole number appears much more 

t thrifty than the reſt, the planter may perhaps be tempted to ſave it; 

5 but in this caſe his eye ſhould not ſpare, for it will draw to 

Id elf the chief nouriſhment” gf the vine, and deſtroy,” or at leaſt 

much weaken the reſt of the branches, and after all will bear 

but little fruit,” for the ſhort-jointed branches prove the beſt bearers, | 

and theſe ſtanding on all fides of the head, preſerve the vine in full | 

irength and vigour, For this reaſon, the rounder the head of the . | \ 

vine is formed the better : if the branches are ſuffered to grow only 1 

don one ide of de bead, 'the other fide fufſers” great, dd i, 9 

apt to periſh, 
This year there Aeli ws Wikis e one on each fide, 

to which the branches ſhould be faſtened ; by this means they are 

ſpread at a diſtance ffom each other, and grow the ſtronger; the 

lon, air and winds, come to every part, the wood ripens well, the 

dads fill, and they are the better prepared to become fruitful in due 

ine: whereas, when they ars huddled all together, and faſtened 

p to one ſtake, they ſuffer greatly for want of — 
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dry them, after rains, miſts and heavy deus; and in cloſe; damp 
weather, they often mildew and rot, Another reaſan for tying up 
the branches ſingly to the flakes on each fide, as ſoon as they 
are long enough, is to prevent them from being torn: off by hard 
winds, which would ruin the vines. The vigeyard*ſhould always be 
kept clean and free from weeds and graſs; and the dryer the ground 
is, aud the hotter the weather, the more effectually they are de- 
Rreyed, by hoging, ploughing and harrowing. But the planter ſhould 
remember, never to meddle with his I AER Faris 

ſuch caſe he does more hurt than good, 

T bis ſecond ſummer the main branches ſhould be e 
grow about five feet long, and then the ends of them be nipped 
off; in order to keep them within proper bounds, and to hinder 
them from growing wild. The lateral er ſecondary branches 
ſhould be nipped off at the end when they ire about a foot long, 
the nephews alſo ſhould be nipped off when they are about fix 
inches long. Thie is mach better than the taking all theſe ſmaller 
branches clears away, which is the practice of ſome ; for when 
theſe are taken clean away, the main branches evidently ſuffer, 
they grow flat, and appear diſtorted ; which plainly ſhews, that 
nature is deprived of ſomething that is eſſentially neceſſary to her 
woll being. It is quite neceſſary to nip off the ends ofthe main 
branches, when they are grown about five feet long, as they grow 
the larger and ſtronger, the wood ripens the better, the lower buds 
are better filled and prepared for bearing fruit. Beſides, the vines 
become habituated to a low, humble ſtate, and their tendency to 
elimb and mount up above every thing that is near them is checked, 
by which means they bear fruit within reach. Some time after the 
tops of the main branches are nipped of, they will ſhoot out a fecond 
time, and then they generally throw out, from near the end, tuo 
hranches inſtead of one; theſe muſt be nipped off; at the ſame time 
the ... . 
any of them are ſhooting out again. | 

„In the fall of the year, as — bentatreameichey es 
fall off, which happens earlier ot later, according to the weather, 
| the branches ſhohld be again cut down to one good bud each, the 
earth taken away raund the heads of the vines, as: before diteRed, 
the day roots cut off, and the vine managed juſt in the ſame wanne 
2s in the fall before, As ſotne af the forward vines will dear. fruit 
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different vines will bear, to ſatisfy his curioſity, we would adviſe 


him to ſet aide em or three of each ſort of his moſt thriving vines 


for that purpoſe, and inſtead of cutting down all their branches ta 
one bud each, like the reſt, leave two branches on each of theſe 
vines, with two or three good buds on each, which will ſhew fome 
fruit for the ſatisfaction of his curioſity, But we would perſuade 
him to prevent the reſt from bearing fruit till the fourth year, and 
the weaker vines till the fifth, for the vineyard will make bim ample 
ſatisfaction for this piece of ſelf-denial, as it greatly weakens a vine, 
and indeed any other fruit tree, to bear when ſo young; and haw+ 
ever toad moſt men may be of their vines bearing much fruit, the 


 orerbearing of vines is allowed, on all hands, to hurt them greatly. 


To prevent which, in wine countries, where it is common to leaſe 
out vineyards to huſbandmen, whom they call vignerons, they have 
rery ſtrit laws, obliging them to leave only four, fix, or eight 
bearing branches on a vine, according to the age of the vine- 
yard, the ſtrength of the vines, the goodneſs of the foil, and the 
cuſtom of different countries where good wines are held in re- 
pute, to prevent their hurting the vines, and the reputation of their 
produce. Theſe vignerons are likewiſe obliged, after three fruitful 
years, if ſo many happen ſucceſſively, to let their vineyards reſt one 
year without bearing fruit, that they m_ have time to recruit aud 
gather freſh ſtrength. 

The third ſummer the planter ſhould manage his: vines in the 
fame manner he did the ſecond, tying up all the branches to the 
ſtakes, one above another; only of thoſe vines that are to bear 
fruit, the fruit-bearing branches ſhould be tied up above the reſt, 
that the fruit may have the benefit of the ſun, the ait and winds, 
all which are neceſſary to bring the fruit to maturity. This year a 
third ſtake ſhould be provided, which ſhould be drove down in 
the ſpring, juſt on the north fide of the vine, upon a line with 
the reſt. To this ſtake the branches that bear fruit, there being 
but few of them, will be beſt faſtened, becauſe there will be the 
more room for the branches of reſerve, which are to bear fruit the 
dext year, to be diſtinctly faſtened to the ſide ſtakes. Theſe branches 


of reſerve are now of great importance to the owner, as the next 


cop will depend upon the right management of them They ſhould, 
therefore, he carefully tied up at proper diſtances to the ſide ſtakes, 


ws 8 well, that the wood may ripen, and the buds: 
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may be well filled. When they are grown above five feet long, the 
ends muſt be nipped off, and the lateral branches kept ſhort, and the 
nephews reſtrained, if they grow too long. As to the few vines that 


beat fruit this ſummer, the fruit-bearing branches ſhould be nipped off 


five joints above the fruit, and the fide branches and nephews kept 
ſhort, as above directed. 


In the fall of this third ſummer; two of the beſt Wort geit 


branches of reſerve ſhould be ſaved, one on each fide of the head of 
the vine, for bearing fruit the next year: the reſt ſhould be cut 
down to one good bud each. If ſome of the vines be very ſtrong and 
flouriſhing, the planter may preſerve four branches for bearing 
fruit, but by no means more, one on each quarter of the vine, As 
to the branches on the few vines that bore fruit this year, they muſt 
be cut down to one good bud each; for the ſame branch ſhould never 
be ſuffered to bear fruit two following years, unleſs the trees fall ſhort 
of branches of reſerve, in that caſe the planter muſt do what neceſ- 
ſity requires, and let the old branches bear a ſecond time, but they ſel. 
dom or never bear large cluſters, nor fair fruit. Thoſe vines that 
| bore fruit this year, ſhould not have above two branches on each left 
for bearing fruit the next year, by which means their ſtrength will be 
preſerved from being exhauſted when young; in conſequeneg of 
which they will laſt the longer, and bear fruit the more plentifully. 
Ihe reſt of the management is the ſame with that of the laſt year; 
except that ſome time in the latter end of November, or ſomewhat 
later, if-the hard weather keeps off, a ſmall long trench on each fide 
of the vine ſhould be dug with a hoe, and the branches that are kept 
for bearing fruit, laid down gently into them, and covered over with 
the earth. The part which appears above ground muſt be well covered 
with ſtraw, bog, or ſalt hay; and, indeed, if the whole that is bu- 
ried were alſo covered in the ſame manner, with ſtraw, &c. it would 
| be beſt ; for the branches being of an elaſtic nature; they are very 
apt, upon the thawing of the ground, to riſe with their backs above 
the ground, and remain expoſed toithe weather, by which means the 
orop is often loſt, which a ſmall covering of ſtraw-or hay will prevent. 
If any of them ſhould be too ſtiff to bend owns goings eee 
be bound round them and the ſtake, >! + 

In the ſpring of the fourth year, the branches on 1 een 
ſerved for bearing fruit, ſhould be carefully trained up tg the fide 
ſtakes, the higher the better; the branches that ſhoot out from the 


head this ſpring, which are called branches of reſerve, — 
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fgned to bear fruit the next ſucceeding year, ſhould be tied up to tho 
ſtakes below the fruit-bearing branches, and one or two to the middle 
ſtake, if there is room, for oftentimes the fruit-bearing branches 
occupy the middle as well as the fide ſtakes, and eſpecially in a plen- 
tiful year. The management of the vine in its bearing ſtate calls for 
a cloſe and particular attention, Some gentlemen, and thoſe who 
have written beſt upon this ſubject, recommend the taking away all 
the lateral or ſecondary branches and the nephews, cloſe to the body 
of the fruit-bearing branch, and to leave only the main leaves 
of that branch, thinking, by this method, that all the nougjſhment 
of the vine is thrown into the fruit. They alſo order the top of 
the branch to be taken off within three joints of the uppermoſt 
cluſter of grapes. Others again'are for following nature, and ſuffering 
all the branches to extend themſelves as they will. Theſe we look 
upon as two extremes, and think that a middle way is the beſt, moſt - 
rational, and ſafeſt. The lateral branches, the leaves and nephews; 
are ſuppoſed by naturaliſts to draw off the crude and thin 
Juices, and to, hinder them from entering and ſpoſling the fruit, 
and alſo ſerve for the circulation. of the air through all the parts 
which is neceſſary to vegetation, and for bringing the fruit to perfect 
maturity. That this is ſo, or how it is, we are not ſo well acquainted 
with the operatiorfs of nature as to determine; but this we know, 
that when theſe ſmaller branches are taken clean away, the main 
branches, inſtead of growing round, full and plump, which is their 
natural ſtate, become hard, flat, and diſtorted, and have an unna- 
tural appearance. Beſides theſe branches, when kept within proper 
bounds, ſerve to ſhade the fruit from the ſcorching rays of the ſun, 
and to ſcreen them from violent winds, from hail and beating rains, 
from damps and fogs and cold night dews, which are all injurious to 
the fruit, as well as the cold dry north-eaſt winds, and the cold 
driving north-eaſt ſtorms. But this ſhould not lead into the other 
extreme, for if the vine is left to itſelf, and all theſe branches ſuf- 
fered to grow, it will run wild, and ruin itſelf by its own exceſs, This 
b the method of managing vines when the head is formed near the 
ground, and which is now practiſed in moſt vine countries in vineyards, 
except ſome parts of France, where they are ſtill fond of eſpaliers, 
and this method muſt be continued as long as the vines laſt, which moſt 
vnters affirm, will be above one hundred years. As to the manage - 
ment of vines in gardens, againſt walls, and for forming of ſhady 
Paces, and many other ways to pleaſe the humour and fancy of the 
aer, that is not to be regarded, it has no relation to vineyards, though 

: the 
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| york have been Informed that iris the proftice of fome'to cn all 
the branches down, and to truſt to new ſhoots for bearing of fruit; 
and we have read the ſame account in a treatiſe publiſhed by James 
Mortimer, Eſq. fellow of the royal fociety, in the year 1909, but 
theſe accounts are ſo vague, ſo general and ſuperficial without enter. 
Ing minutely into any particulars, that no dependence can be placed 
upon fhem ; nor can any man from the account form a judgment of 
| the manner of doing it. However, from therice we have taken a hint, 
d propoſe a method which may be worth trial. In the fall of the 
third year of the vine's age, inſtead of ſaving two or four branches 
for bearing fruit, cut down theſe to two buds each, and the reſt cut 
down to one bud each; the upper buds of theſe branches that have 
two, are defigned to bear fruit the next year, the lower bnds 
and the buds of all the reſt are deſigned for fruit the year after, and 
therefore if any fruit ſhould appear upon them, it ſhould be taken 
away as ſoon as the cluſter appears; in the fall of the fourth year, all 
the branches that have borne fruit ſhould be cut clean away, and thoſe 
only left that did not bear fruit; and then, according to the firength 
df the vine, as many of theſe may be cut down to two buds, as in 
judgment it is thought the vine ought to bear, the reſt ſhould'be cut 


down to one, always remembering that the branches that have 


dut one bud, and the under bud of thoſe that have two, are to/bear 
no fruit. When the vines come to be ſtrong and able to bear it, all 
the branches ſhould be cut down to two buds, and then there will be 
eight bearing branches in one year, which are quite enough for the 
ſtrongeſt vines; however, if the planter has a mind to ſtrain his vines, 
and to try how much they will bear, he may cnt as many branches 24 
be thinks fit down to three buds, two of which may bear fruit, white 
the under buds are kept for branches of reſerve. In the fall, all the 
fruit bearing branches ſhould be cut clean away, for no branch ſhould 
be left to bear for two years. If this method ſhould ſucceed, and 
the planter think it preferable to the method firſt laid down, we 
mean that of preſerying branches of reſerve to be laid down and c0- 
vered in winter, which is the German method, and the general practice 
of the Rhine, &. then, in order to bring the older vines into thiv me- 
thod, he ſhould cut down the fruit bearing branches to one bud the firt 
year, and the branches of reſerve to two or three buds each, as ths 

vines appear able to beuf it. In this the planter muſt form his judg- 
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ment from the ſtrength of the vine, the goodneſs of the foi], the diſ- 
tance. of the vines from each other, and the quantity of fruit they 
have borne the three preceding years: for vines muſt have time to reſt 
and recruit, if they are meant to laſt, and to bear again with 
vigour. 

For the covering of theſe vines in the winter 8 we would ad- 
viſe a handful of ſoft hay, that is free from graſs-ſeeds, to be laid on 
the head of the vine, and a flight box made of rough cedar boards, or 
of pine, be put over the head, which will be a ſafe and ſufficient co- 
vering ; atherwiſe a ſmall ſheaf of ſtraw, bound well round the 
ſtake, and the bottom brought all round the head of the vine, and ſe- 
cured by a band from blowing open, will do very well. The vines 
ſhould not be covered till hard weather is ready to ſet in, and they 
ſhould be dry when covered. a 

Before we proceed to the management of vines for the * or eſ- 
palier, it may be neceſſary to-offer a few obſervations af a general na- 
ture, which all who grow vines will find it their intereſt to attend to. 

When vines are trimmed in the fall, which they ought to be, as 
ſoon as the vintage is over, or as ſoon as the leaf withers and falls off, 
they ſeldom bleed, and never ſo as to hurt them. If vines have been 
neglefted aud not trimmed in the fall, and this work muſt be done in 
the ſpring, it ſhould be done in February, if good weather happens, or 
early in March. If it is done later, they will bleed too much, and 
endanger the crop. Searing the wound as ſoon as it is made with a 
hot iron, it is ſaid, and we think with reaſon, will prevent the bleed- 
ing. In trimming, keep about two inches from the bud, or half way 
between bud and bud, that the upper bud that is left may be free from 
danger. The rule is, to cut ſloping upward, on the oppoſite fide to 
the bud, hut this is no kind of ſecurity to the eyes below. If, there- 
fore, ſearing every wound with a hot iron be thought too much 
trouble, another remedy is, to waſh the branches that are wounded 
and bleed, and eſpecially the buds, with a rag dipped in warm 
vater, without touching the wound, which in eight or ten days will 
op of irſelf ; the liquor forming a ſtiff jelly upon the wound, like 
cragulated blood, and drying by degrees, heals up the wound, The 
valhing muſt be deferred till they have done bleeding: unleſs this is 


i binds up the bud it reaches, that the leaves cannot open and unfold 
it the time of vegetation, In cutting off large limbs from old vines, 
i ſometimes, happens that ants fall upon the pith, eat (heir way iu, 

Vor. III. 3 P and 


done, the buds will be endangered. For fo glutinous is the ſap, that 
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and make a hollow, where the water ſettles and rots it. In this cafe 
the remedy is, to cut ſuch branches cloſe down't to where it is ſolid 
and green, and it will bark over and heal. | 
It is common for large buds to ſhoot out two or three dale each, 
but only one on each ſhould be ſuffered to grow; if fruit is expected 
on them, the planter ſhould be careful not to ſtrike them off till he 
knows which is moſt fruitful. Vines that are cloſe planted in a vine. 
yard, cannot be expected to bear ſo much fruit as ſingle vines, or as 
"thoſe that are planted at a diſtance, Their roots are too much con- 
fined, ſo that they cannot gather nouriſhment in ſo ſmall a compaſs 
of ground, to ſupport and bring to perfection a large quantity of 
fruit; and this is a ſufficient reaſon for reſtraining them, and for li. 
miting the number of bearing branches, if it is meant to make good 
wine, to keep the vines in full vigour, and to preſerve them for many 
| years ; but the deficiency is fully made up by a greater number 
of vines, and the planting' them cloſe, enables the planter the better 
to keep them low. | 
Vines that bear black or red grapes generally ſhoot-forth a greater | 
number of branches, and more vigorous, than thoſe that bear white | 
grapes, and therefore the latter require more caution in trimming , 
and more care in the cultivation and management of the 55 that it 
be kept clean and in good heart. h 
When vines have been eovered with earth during the winter ſea R 
ſon, they ſhould not be uncovered in the ſpring, till the hard froſts ſr 
are over, and then it ſhould be done in a fair, warm day, that they 
may dry before night, for if they ſhould freeze before they are dry, it Wl 4 
would greatly hurt, if not ruin the crop. fo 
In tranſplanting vines or trees of any kind, it bas by long experience pa 
deen found, that removing them in the fall, after the leaf is fallen | 
is much ſurer and ſafer than doing it in the ſpring : for if trees WW i; 
are well ſtaked, ſo as to ſtand firm againſt hard winds, the ground co 
will be ſo well packed about the roots, that they will grow io the i ef 
ſpring as if they had not been removed, and are in no danger, if 48 ven 
dry ſeaſon ſhould happen (eſpecially if ſome horſe litter or old bay qui 
be thrown round them in the ſpring, ſo as not to touch the ſtem.) 
'Whereas if they are removed in the ſpring, and a dronght ſucceeds 
before the ground is well ſettled about the roots, many of them wil 
miſcarry. 
As vines are beſt planted upon riſing grounds to prevent too much 


web, and as it is neceſſary to keep the ſoil looſe. and a r 
thore 
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thereby becomes more liable to be waſhed away by hard rains, 
which is a great injury to a vineyard ; now if by any meaus this in- 


conveniency can be avoided, it is a great point gained, and therefore it 
deſerves the particular attention of the planter : ſeveral ways have 


been tried, ſo as neither to injure the vines nor hurt the crop. The 
following method, where a perſon has the conveniency, will, we be- 
lieve, be found effectual. Lay broad flat ſtones, not exceeding two 
inches in thickneſs, cloſe along the lower fide of the vines, after the 
ground has been made looſe and mellow. Theſe ſtones being broad, 


and not very heavy, do not preſs hard upon the roots of the vines, 
nor pack the ground too cloſe. They reflect great heat on the 


vine and fruit, which helps to bring it to maturity ; they preſerve the 
ſoil from waſhing away, they keep the ground moiſt in the drieſt 
times, and hinder too much wet from penetrating down to the roots 
near the head of the vine, which chiefly occaſions the burſting of the 


grapes when they are near ripe, after a ſhower of rain. To prevent 
this evil is one reaſon for cutting away the day roots, which extend 


themſelves along near the ſurface of the ground. But where ſuch flat 
ſtones are not eaſy to be had, we would recommend ſhort ſtraw 
mixed with chaff, the ſhives of flax and hemp, the chaff of flax ſeed, 


or old half-rotted ſalt, or bog hay, free from graſs ſeeds, ſpread thin 


between the rows. On the ſide of ſteep grounds, of hills and moyn- 


tains, ſtones in proportion to the deſcent, or logs of wood, where 


lones are not to be had, muſt be laid along the lower fide of the 
vines, to keep the ſoil from waſhing away, which otherwiſe it will 
do, to the great damage, if not the ruin of the vineyard, and there- 


fore in beginning a n in fuch a n this is an eſſential 


part of the coſt. 

A vineyard will thrive the better, and the crops will . more ſore, 
i it is well ſcreened by a good fence, buildings, mountain, or thick 
copſe of wood at a ſmall diſtance, from thoſe points that lie north - 
alt and north; the winds from thoſe quarters, in the ſpring of the 
year, being very unfriendly to vines. But then a vineyard ſhould be 
quite open to all the other points of the compaſs ; for vines ſucceed 


beſt in an open, clear, pure, warm air, free from cold damps, fogs, 


niſts, and condenſed air, ariſing from bogs, ſwamps, and wet clay 
grounds, and from large tracts of neighbouring woods. The 
dort · weſt winds in America, are, indeed, rather advantageous to a 
mneyard ; for although they are extremely cold in winter, and occa- 


kon ſevere froſts, yet as the vines are then covered, they do them no £ 


1 harm. 


| 
1 
| 
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harm. Beſides, thoſe winds are generally drying, and ſeldom bring 
wet; in the ſpring andi ſammer they are always cool, and help to 
brace up, harden, and confirm the leaves and tender new ſhot 
branches of all trees and vegetables, which otherwiſe would remain 
languid and weak. 

There are three ſeaſons when a careful and experienced vigneron 
ſhould deny acceſs to his vineyard ; firſt, when the ground is wet, be. 
cauſe then the weight of a man preſſes down and packs the earth too 
cloſe and hard upon the roots of the vines. Secondly, when the vines 
are in bloſſom, becauſe if they are then diſturbed by handling, ſhaking, 
or rubbing againſt them, the farina or fine duſt that is formed on the 
bloſſom, which impregnates or gives life to the fruit, is ſhaken off and 
the fruit miſcarries. Thirdly, when the fruit grows ripe, becauſe the 
temptation i» too ſtrong to withſtand, and perſons will pluck off the 
faireſt, ripeſt grapes, which injures the whole bunch, and certainly 
is a great injury to the owner, for the faireſt grapes make the richeſt 
and fineſt flavoured wines, 


With reſpe&t to the management of vines upon Pray it 


muſt be remembered, that this is a practice only fit for ſouthern 


or very warm climates, where the winter froſts are not ſo ſevere 
as in more northern regions; for as they are to ſtand expoſed 
to all weathers, the germ or bud, from which the grapes ſpring, 
are apt to be chilled and deſtroyed by the ſeverity of a ſhary 
| ſeaſon, and eſpecially by moiſt t ficking ns ny. hard on the 
branches, 

The firſt year the young vines are trimmed and managed in th 
| ſame manner as before directed. | 

The ſecond year, when they always ſhoot forth a greater number 

of branches, is the time for making choice of the beſt branches for 
ſtandards; the planter. ſhould therefore ſet apart two of the beſt ſhort- 
jointed branches on each vine for that purpoſe, that one may be ſe- 
_ cured in caſe the other ſhould fail, as theſe branches when young are 
ſubje& to many accidents, | 

Having choſen two branches for ſtandards, he fhould train them 
up as ſtraight as poſſible, one on each fide of the ſtake, to which, 
when they are grown about fifteen inches long, they ſhould be bouod 
with a ſoft band: as they grow longer, they ſhould be bound a fe. 
cond and third time ; and when they are grown up to the top of the 
ſtake, which ſhould be five feet high, the ends ſhould be nipped off that 
they may grow thicker and ſtronger. When the, planter has taken 
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virny the tops of the vine, it will ſhoot out two branches at the top 
inſtead of one; theſe muſt alſo be nipped off and kept ſhort, but 
none of the lateral branches muſt be taken away till the time for 
trimming them. In the fall, when the vine leaves begin to wither and 
fall, one of theſe ſtandards from ench vine ſhould be cut away cloſe 
to the ſtock, leaving the other, which will be out of danger; alt che 
branches and nephews muſt be trimmed from it, and the top cut off 
within three feet and an half of the ground, leaving four buds at the top, 
and cutting off all the ends of the buds below them; all theſe wounds 
will be healed before the hard weather comes on; the two upper 
buds will be the arms of the vine, the two lower buds will be the two 
ſhoulders, and juſt under theſe the vine is faſtened 19 '3 15, 
and is called the head of the vine. 

The third ſummer the eſpaliers being a up fie feet high, 
in a line with the vines, the poſts being of ſome laſting'wood,; as red 
cedar, locuſt, or mulberry, which are ultimately the cheapeſt ; or 
for want of theſe, of good thrifty cheſnut, that is not worm - eaten; 
and being firmly fixed in the ground, in the middle ſpace between 
vine and vine, the rails, four in height, muſt be well nailed to 
them, and placed on the north fide of the vines, the lowermoſt 
about three feet from the ground, or juſt beneath the lowermoſtbud on 
the vine, the vine muſt be faſtened with a ſtrong band to a ſtake firmly 
fixed down near the root of the vine, and faſtened to the frame near 
the lower rail, the fonr buds rifing above it. When theſe buds ſhoot 
forth their branches, they muſt be regularly trained up to the rails 
above, and faſtened to them with a ſoft band; as ſoon as they are 
long enough to reach the firſt above them, they muſt be faſtened to 
that, and fo to the next, &c. as they grow, and this muſt be done by 
acareful hand, becauſe theſe branches at firſt are very tender; if they 
ſhoyld be neglected till they are grown longer before they are tied, 
they will be in great danger of being torn off by bard winds, which will 
greatly damage the vine. When the branches are grown up to the 
top of the frame, the ends muſt be nipped off even with it, and when 
from the tops they ſhoot forth again, they muſt again be taken off 
and kept down even with the frame; The lateral branches and ne- 
phews alſo muſt, be kept within proper bounds, and not ſuffered to 
grow too long, for ſome of their fide branches will ſteal away to a 
great length, and rob the vine of its ſtrength. Tf auy fruit ſhould ap- 
pear this year, which may happen, it ſliould be taken away as ſoon as 
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2 manner become part of the ſhoulders, being ſo near them; theſe 
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be carefully cut away from the main branches, ſo as not to hurt or 


rub againſt the lower buds with the back of the knife, which is free, 


_ quently done by cutting off the branches too near the germ or bud. 
For if the thin bark that covers the bud be ruBbed off, under which 


is a ſoft warm covering of a kind of cotton, to preſerve it from cold, 
the wet gets in, - freezes and deſtroys the germ. The four main 
branches that ſprung from the four buds, ſhould now be cut down to 
two. good buds each; beſides the lower bud next the old wood, 
which is never looked upon as a good bud, though the planter will 
be obliged ſometimes to make uſe of it. In cutting off the main 
branches, care ſhould be taken to cut ſlanting upward, ſo that the 
wound appears in the ſhape of the nail of a man's finger, and the 
flope ſhould be on the oppoſite fide of the bud, that if it ſhould bleed 
it may drop free of the bud; this is the rule on which we have 
given our opinion before. In cutting, care ſhould be taken not to ap- 
proach too near the bud that is left, leſt you endanger it, by letting 
in the cold air and wet upon it, before the wound can heal. 

The chief point in managing theſe vines, is, the providing branches 
of reſerve for recruiting the arms.in ſuch manner as to confine the 
vine withia the compaſs of the frame, for if new arms are raiſed, from 
the old ones, the vine will ſoon outſhoot the frame. The' planter 


Fo, puſt, therefore, ſeck for new arms from the ſhoulders ; if a branch 
grows in a proper place, any where between the arms and the head, 


and happens to be broken, it ſhould be cut down to two or three good 


- buds, as ſoon as it is diſcovered : Ahe e 


ſupplies the place of a branch of reſerve. 

We above directed to cut the four main aches that grew from 
the four buds, down to two good buds each, but this is deſigned for 
the ſtrong vines only; thoſe that are weak, muſt be cut down to one 
good bud each branch, by which means they will gather ſtrength the 
better, and if any fruit ſhould appear on the weak vines in the 


fourth, or even nme it mould be fuck 68.40 ſoon as it 


appears. | 
The fourth year, when the vines are trimmed in the fall, the arms 


may be cut down to one good bud each, inſtead of being taken clean 
away, for the vines being yet young and low, theſe two buds will in 


will 
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will bear fruit the next, which is the fifth year, and then the two 
lower buds that grew on the branches which ſprung from the ſhoulder 
may be ſaved for branches of reſerve, by taking away the fruit as 
ſoon as they appear, - M FCA N which is 
uite ſufficient. RE 
The fixth year the planter may have three — buds on each 
branch for bearing fruit, and the ſeventh year he may have four 
buds on each branch, which will make eight bearing bravches, 


| which, as before obſerved, are thought by the beſt judges to be quite 


ſufficient for the ſtrongeſt vines, if it is meant to make good wine : 
ol to this number vignerons are generally confined. 

| Vines that are deſigned for eſpaliers muſt be planted further aus- 
der than thoſe that are intended for ſtakes, for as they riſe much 
higher with the ſtem, they require more nouriſhment, and more 
room to extend their roots; ten feet is nn 
twelve would be better. 

One general rule is neceſſary to be laid down in order to give young 
vine · dreſſers a clear idea of the nature and manner of trimming vines, 
which is a proceſs to young beginners; the young wood that grew 
this year, muſt be preſerved for bearing fruit the next year, and 
thoſe branches that did not bear fruit are better for the W than 
thoſe that did, 

When the arms have borne fruit, they ſhould be cut away in the 
fall of the year, as ſoon as the vintage is over, provided there are 
branches of reſerve growing on the ſhoulders to ſupply their places : 
but if the trees have failed in theſe, notwithſtanding all attempts to 
procure them, the planter muſt then do what neceſſity requires, and cut 
the arms down to two, three, or four good buds each, according to 
the ſtrength of the vine, remembering not to ſuffer any fruit to grow 
on the branches that ſpring from the lower bud on each old arm, 
theſe being now abſolutely neceſſary for branches of reſerve, in 
order to recruit the arms the next year. According to theſe — 


'yinds on eſpaliers muſt be conſtantly treated. 
As ſome of the ſouthern States have a hot ſandy ſoil, 3 


ject to great heats and parching droughts, we ſhall here offer a few 


thoughts and directions which we imagine moſt likely to reader the 
vineyard ſucceſsful in theſe hot parching countries. ; 
Firſt, we think i it will be found neceſſary to ſhade the young vines the 


firſt two or three years, during the hot dry ſeaſons, by driving down 
frmly in the ground branches of trees thick ſet with leaves, on the 
75 : we | ſouth 
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fonth ſide of the vines ; theſe are better than mate, or pieces; of 
thatch work, as the air and winds can, paſs. more freely through 
them; it will alſo be neceflary to water the young, vines twice a 
week, during the hot dry ſeaſons, in the evening, that the water 
may have the whole night to ſoak down to the roots of the vines, to 
cool and refreſh them; the branches in theſe. hot countries ſhould 
Bot be tied up to the ſtakes, but ſhould be fuffered to run on the 
ground to ſhade and keep it moiſt and cool. Theſe vines muſt be 
trimmed in the ſame manner, as thoſe which are defigned for Rakes, 
26 ſoon as the leaf falls, or the vintage is over. The third year, 
inftead of fixing ſtakes, to faſten up the branches, ſhort croches 
mould be drove down about fix feet aſunder, and pretty ſtrong poles 
kid ncroſs upon them, ſo that they may lie about fourteen inches 
from the ground, and ſa near to each other, that the branches of the 
vmes may conveniently run upon the poles without dipping down 
and running upon the ground; if the ends of the vines ſhould run 
beyond the ſides of this bed of poles, they muſt be turned in and 
confined to their proper beds, becauſe it will be nece ſſary to have a 
walk or path of two feet wide between the different beds to regulate 
the vines, to cut away the luxuriant ſuckers, a in the . 
and to trim the vines. 

This bed of poles ſhould be ſo placed, as to extend three feet on 
exch fide of the row of vines, ſo that the rows of vines ſtanding eight 
feet aſunder, there will be a path of two feet betweery row and row 
for the neceſſary pur poſes before wentioned. Particular care ſhould 
be taken not to take away too many branches from theſe vines, unlels 
tuere ſhould happen an uncommon wet ſeaſon, nor to keep them too 
ſhort, becauſe they are deſigned to. ſhade the ground as much as pol- 
fable, in order to keep it cool and moiſt, which. is nec: eſſary for the 
growth of the vine, and for bringing the fruit to pe tfection; but 
then in the beginning of Auguſt, or about a month before the dif- 
ſerent ſorts of fruits begin to grow ripe, each in their proper time, 
tte lateral branches ſhould be taken away, and the tops of the main 
branches cut off; but this muſt be done, not alk at once, . but by de 
grees, according to the dryneſs or wetneſs of the ſeaſon, for the purpoſe 
of doing this is to let in the ſun and the air, which, at th in ſeaſon of the, 
year becomes neceſſary to bring the fruit to perfe& maturity; the 
wetter the ſeaſon at the latter part of the ſummer, the more branches 
muſt be taken away, and the ſhorter the main. branches muſt be 
cut, tine woſt of the legvexmult alſo be plucked off; 1 
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fri will ripen the better, and make ee nacb ep 
de done without any injury to the vines. Ar os -x 4 
The ſamg- management with — hbnhpchodeeig 


and the leayes at this ſeaſon of the year, is neceſſary for vines that 


are faſtened to ſtakes or eſpaliers, in order to meliorate and baſten o 
the full ripeneſs of the fruit; the longer white grapes hang on the 
vines, eyen after they are ripe, if the ſeaſon prove dry, the richer wins 
they make. But it is otherwiſe with the black grapes, when ey are 
full ripe, they muſt be; gathered, and the wine made TR 
and dry away ſuddenly, and periſh in leſs than a weck.“ 
We ſhall now take notice of the different ſoils e 
are beſt, for vineyard; a. vineyard planted on a piece of goed 
ſtrong new ground needs no manure the firſt ſeven years. The 


| beſt manure for a. vineyard: is ſuch as is warm and free": from 


grals ſeeds z. fow!'s dung of every kind, except water fowly; ſbap 
alhes, or other , aſhes ſprinkled  thiply between the rows af 
vines, but not too near them, for this manure is very hot auf 
ſharp; the rich ſoil that is waſhed down and ſettles along the 
fides of brooks and rivers, and in many low places along roads an 
bighways ; ſea ſand, mixed with common ſail that might be taken 
up along the highways, would make an excellent manure f in ſhort 


* The Portugueſe : form the bead of the vine near the ground, but whather throng 
careleſſneſs, the love of eaſe, or the want of proper materials, we cannot determine, bug 
they have a method peculiar to themſelves of managing their vines ; they drive crotth@s 
into the ground, upon which they fin ſtrong poles, Which te about three” t 
from the ground, ſome more, ſor leſs, agcurding to the ſteepneſs of the hill, for" r 
vineyards generally grow upon the fides of bills and mountains. The branches of 
the vines, when grown lang enough, they ne aver the. pojes ang faſten t pay 
trim them and nip off the ends of the branches according to art, and in the begin» 
digg of autumn, they cur away the lateral branches and nephews a8 different times, 
by degrees pluck away all ſuperfluous leaves, fo that the fruit become much 
tothe ſun, the ait and winds, char they tay arrive at full maturity, They then ga» 
ther them, and take away all the toten and unripe fruit, throw then into the tit and = 
tread them, which. ſufficiently dong, they take them Gur and preſs them us dry as they 
an; they then turn the huſks into the ont a ſecond tima and although they appear 
dure dry, yet they trample them over, {o, long, that the very hiuſks ſeem to diflalve.into 
e ere est od by for the richeſt Madeira wine, which 
1 "ther countries is daſhed with water, and drin = f thip ier 

+ This mabufe is ben ſpread on the ground in the fall that it may infx with the b 


ud be propeciy tempered e eee eee 
will bun up the plants. let gui“ | MST t 


dn of every kind, -mixed in large {proportions with Bool foil, i 


v «The: Roman frame which ſerved/inflead- of eſpalicrs in ancient 
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very nouriſhing to vines, for thoſe-vines" produce the ſweeteſt and 
richeſt: grapes and the ſtrongeſt and beſt flavoured wines, that grow 
in rich mandy ſoils: the mortar of old buildings, that has been mide 
ob lime and ſand, pounded fine; the duſt of charcoal; the ſmall 
Gall und the earth that the coal kilns are covered with when bürtt; 
che ſoot of oliimpeys ; the ſmall einders and black dirt found about 
mitte ope; all theſe are excellent manures fur loomy or clay rounds, 
vo wat, to open and to dry them, and eſpecially if a large quantity of 
ſand be mixed with itz ereek mud, or the mud along the ſides of rivers 
denon in the fall, or thrown up and fweetened all winter and 
dai om in the ſpring, is a rich manure for ſandy lands, or for clay a 
wht loomy/lands if mixed with a good quantity of ſand. All warm tt 
ieh untrled earth is excellent; ſo is ſtreet dirt of cities. 1 
__ <8 he foil cannot be too freſh! for a Vineyard; provided it is not p 

pf 

fir 


No Tank, and therefore afreſh new ſoil, that has never been 
Pleugted, at leaſt not in many years, is always recommended as 
dit proper for a vineyard. A clean, light, warm, rich ſoil, that gi 
hits a great mixture of ſand, is beſt ; a rank, heavy, ſtubborn foil 
ent good, it is apt to rot the vines, unleſs it lies high along the 
oath and ſouth-eaſt+ fides-of hills and mountains; the dryneſs of 
the fituation, and the intenſe heat of the ſun, greatly alter ſuch a 
Hi, and. meliorate it; they e open, warm and ſweeten it, by drawing 
nt its. ; cold, Jou, bitter nature, and render it fit for the richeſt pro- 
Ancien, ſo that here the. ſtrongeſt and higheſt favoured wines are 
made. lid d 6 Ovagae Tt $3) 03: 145i ee fart 


Witnes,- was plain,-cheap and frögal, fit for farmers, and ſuch a 
every farmer may procure without expenſe on his own plantation. 
I. büß ted of fl dong takes, or ſmall poſts, fixed well in the ground 
n 2, ' Araght line, bx feet high, and three rows of poles tied faſt to 
them. one, above aharher, and fifteen, inches apart, the upper pol 
| being four, fiye;.vr. fix. feet from the ground, according to the age 
voſgthedvine ; her the: upper pole the bearing branches were laid, 
Woking coward" the ſouth, and were faſtened to the pole, and this 
callech p ipitating a vine; when the branches were grown Jong 
Ah, tity were fiſtentd to the middle pale, and then to the 
wermoſt, and when they came near the ground they were cut off, 
rem he branches, were regularly. diſpoſed. ſo that cach might-haye the 
"bench of the ſun and airs 'y _ faſtened to ſtakes: . 
bn 
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at certain diſtances along the frame, they were trimmed and managed 
3" olher reſpects juſt, in the ſame manner as thoſe directed for eſgar; 
liers ; and indeed from theſe, frames the eſpalier was taken. un 
The materials proper to make bands of to bind the vines to the; 
ſakes are, the ſweet flag, otherwiſe called the calamus aromaticus. 
Theſe long flat leaves cut in June, and dried in the ſhade, and then: 
bundled up and kept in a dry place for uſe, do very well, but then. 
they muſt be made wet when. uſed. The long flat leaves of reed, | 
the rallies. en ieee oor ee eee 
preſerved and uſed in the ſame manner, do as well. : 4147; Salt} 
From bete neceſſary direRtions for planting and. managing vines! 


and vineyards we proceed to the making of wines; a ſubject which. 


though ſhort and eaſy, calls for great nicety and exactneſs. The: 
making, fermenting and. preſerving of wine, is a myſtery, to the? 
people of moſt countries, but when the methods of managing the 
proceſs are brought to light and explained, nothing appears more, 
ſimple and eaſy, Introductory to this work, it will be neceſſary to 
give ſome directions about gathering the grapes. b 
We have already obſerved, that the black grapes differ Gramtho 
white in the manner of ripening, but whether grenes' are black ar; 
white, they muſt be fully ripe before they are gatheredy,atberwiſe-, 
they will not make good wine: they ſhould be gathered in a fair, 
dry day, when they are perfectly dry, and all the rotten and upripe;; 
grapes muſt be taken away from every cluſter, for; they, ſpoil the: 
vine: if the vintage is large and more grapes are gathered than; 
an be maſhed and preſſed out in one day, care ſhould be taken 
that they are gathered without bruiſing, for bruiſed grapes ſoon | 
contract an unſavory taſte and hurt the wine in proportion; if they; 
ae maſhed the ſame day they are gathered, the hruiſing will do no 
hurt; nevertheleſs, we adviſe the gathering of them with care. 
The black grapes are beſt known to be ripe, when a few. of the 
forwardeſt grapes begins to ſhrivel and dry; then they ſhould be, 
gathered and made into wine as faſt as poſſibſemee. 
If white froſts happen before ſome of the grapes are fully ripe, 
though very near it, ſo as to want no farther feeding, there need not 
te any apprehenſions about them, they may Kill hang on the vines, for 
bey will grow ripe, rich and high flavoured notwithſtanding ; but then 
they muſt be gathered before the weather is ſo cold as to freeze. 
dem; the light froſts that only kill the leaves do not hurt the fruit, 
hf it be ſuch as are late ripe; nne 
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vom all froſts, they ſhould grow agaipit walls or board fences front - 
ing the ſouth or ſouth-eaſt; and at night be covered with mati) or 
frames thatched with ſtraw, which ſhould be ſo coutrived as to be 

mem 1 

A pteuy correct judgment may be formed of the goodneſs or bad 
neſs of wine, and of a plentiful or thin vintage, by the ſeaſons of 
the year; if the ſpring and former part of the ſummer prove gene- 
rally dry; with modertite refreſhing rains at intervals; if the ſeaſon 
in Auguſt and September prove hot and dry, if in the month of 
June the weather prove calm, ſerene and dry, when the vine is in 
bloſſom, and the fruit is forming, the vintage will in general be 
plentiful, and the wine rich and good: bur if at the time of bloſ- 
ſoming the ſeaſon ſhould prove wet and ſtormy, the wins high and 
bluſtering; if the ſpring is cold, wet, and backward; if the latter 


| Part of the ſummer and fall is ſtormy, raw and wet, the vintage 


will be thin, and the wine- bad ; wheri this happens, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to boil one-half of the _— and „% ar rec 
directed. 

- As the wine made from black gages has a different mag. 
ment from that made from white .grapes, we ſhall begin with the 
white thaſe muſt be gathered, as before mentioned, in a fair, 
day, when the grapes are perfectly dry; and both the rotten and 
unripe fruit carefully plucked off from every. bunch; the cluſters 
muſt then be thrown into the vat, and thoroughly maſhed ; for 
| the more they are trampled and maſhed the better: about Paris 

they let the murk, that is, the ſkins; ſtalks, muſt and all, ſtand 
together in the vat eight and forty hours, and then preſs it off, 
but in other parts of France they preſs off as ſoon as the grapes 
are maſhed. The laſt method we ſhould prefer, provided the 
 Huſks are maſhed or trod over again in the Portugueſe manner, 
otherwiſe we ſhould prefer the method practiſed by the people 
about Paris, for this reaſon, becauſe there is a rich pulp that ad- 
heres to the ſkin of the grape, which is not ſeparated by the firſt 
treading; but by lying eight and forty hours in the murk, and 
tlie vat covered cloſe, which is the practice, a pretty ſtrong ferments- 
tion is begun and continued ſome time, which partly diſſol ves and 
partly Tooſens this rich pulp, which then chiefly comes away b) 
preſung; however, we are of opinion, that the treading of theſe 
huſks after the fermentation, the muſt having firſt run off into the 
— would do the work more effectually if they were wel 


prefſed 
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ele after it. But then this caution mult be attended to, that if 
vines are young, which always afford a thin, weak wine, of if the 
ſcaſons have been wet and bad, fo that the juices are not tich, in 


thoſe caſes the juſt ſhould be boiled before any fermentation, in 


order to preſervithe wine, in that caſe the Portugueſe method ſhould 
be purſued, becauſe the boiling of wine after the fermentatiom has 
begun would entirely ſpoil-it ; the ſweet muſt only, as it runs from 
the treading into the receiver, ſhould be boiled. The firſt and ſe- 


cond preffing being mixed together is put into hogſheads, which 
mould be filled within four inches of the bung, that it may have 


room to work and ferment, the caſks being placed in ſome warm 
room or dry cellar. Then having a ſmall ſpile fixed in the middle 
of the head of the caſk, the third or fourth day a little of the wine 
ſliould be drawn in a glaſs, and if it is pretty fine, drawn off im- 
mediately into a clean dry well-ſcented caſk, the larger the better, 
ſo there is wine enough to fill it within two inches of the bung; it 
muſt then be ſtopped cloſe, leaving only the vent-hole open for a 


ſecond fermentation ; after a few days it will work a ſecond time, 


but not ſo much as at the firſt. If the wine is ſtrong and good, 
which may be known by the age of the vineyard, and the goddnefy 
of the ſeaſons, it will be beſt to leave the bung-hole open for this 
ſecond working, in which caſe the wine will be the better; for ſtrong 
wines require a greater fermentation than weak, and the ſtopping 
of the bung-hole is a check upon the working, and prevents weak 
wines from ſpending themſelves too much, which muſt greatly hurt 
them; on the contrary, if ſtrong wines have not a thorough work- 


ing, they are apt to grow thick and ropy, which hurts them 2s 


much the other way,; by this the wine-maker may form a proper 
judgment what degree of fermentation is proper for the wine that is 
under working, and govern himſelf accordingly. Three or four days 


after the ſecond fermentation begins, which ſhould be carefully 


watched; the wine ſhould be again tried in a glaſs, and if it is 
pretty fine, a-ſweet caſk ſhould be prepared, and a good large brim- 
ſtone match burned in it; as ſoon as the match is burnt out, whilſt 
the caſk is full of ſmoke, the wine ſhould be drawn off into it, the 
cak filled to the brim, and bunged up tight and the vent-hole 
liopped ; the ſmoke of the brimſtone will hinder any farther fer- 
mentation: this is called ftumming: a mortar of clay and horſe- 
dung, mixed up with ſtrong flax ſeed tea, ſhould then be made, 

SIE and 
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" and the bung and vent-bole covered cloſe with it, and hen teu 
fand till it is fit to ſell or to uſe, 


When the wine - maker firſt racks off 1 if he has any old 
vine that is rich and good, of the ſame kind or golour, he ſhould 
put four or fix gallons of it, and two gallons of god brandy into 


the caſk, (this quantity is ſufficient for an Engliſh hogſhead) and 
then rack off the wine into it for the firſt time; this will greatly 
ſtrengthen and preſerve the wine, and if it is weak, it will hinder 
too great a fermentation the ſecond time, and ſo  preſerye the purer 
ſpirits from flying off. 

When wine is in fermentation, all the Sg parts are thrown 
up to the top of the caſk or veſſel that it ferments in, and there 
meeting the air, they undergo a very great change, they contract 
z harſlineſs and become rancid. If then they are ſuffered to paſs down 
through the body of the wine, which they certainly will do as ſoon as 
the fermentation is over, they will communicate thoſe evil qualities to 
the wine, and it muſt be a ſtrong wine indeed that will ſtand ſuch a 
ſhock, and if the wine is weak, it will ſoon turn ſour ; if the wine is 
firong, and has a ſufficient ſtock of native ſpirits to defend it from 
. thoſe bad impreſſions, yet it will contract an unſavoury harſhneſs 
which will. not be removed for ſome time, nor will it be fit for 
drinking till age has ſmoothed and made it mellow. For this reaſon 
it is that wine ſhould be drawn off both times before the fermenta- 
tion 18 quite over ; and as to weak wines, they ſhould by no means 
work too much either time, three days are quite ſufficient for each 
working ; ſtrong wines ſhould work longer for the reaſon above aſ- 
figned; they are better able to ſtand it; beſides, it prevents ropineſo, 
and they fine the ſooner and better for it. 

We now paſs on to the making of red wines from the black 
grapes. In France, red wines are managed in the following man- 
ner ; the whole of one or even two days treading or maſhing, 
when the vintage js great, is thrown into a large vat, the muſt, 
talks, ſkins and all, and ſtands in ſome warm dry place or cel - 
lar. The vat is covered cloſe with ſheets or blankets, or both, 
and thus it remains, from four to ſeven or even ten days, ac- 
cording to the coldneſs or heat of the weather. This is done to 


obtain a ſtrong fermentation, in order to give a deeper colour io 
the wine, and this is the only end propoſed by it; the manager . 


of this work viſits the vat twice a day, and in a glaſs views the 


P 
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colour of the Wine and taſtes it; if the tinQure is not deep 
enough to his mind, he knows by the taſte of the wine, whether it 
will ſtand a longer fermentation ; if it will not, he contents himſelf 
with the colour it has, and draws and preſſes it off, and fills it into 
caſks, leaving abouf two inches from the bung for - ſecond fermen- 
tation. When the ſecond fermentation is over, which generally hap» 
pens in four or five days, he then draws it off into clean well- 
ſcented caſks, and adds to it fix gallons of good old wine, and two 
gallons of brandy, to an Engliſh hogſhead, which contains from 
fixty to fixty-three gallons. Where the ſame kind of wine is not to 
be had, he makes uſe of port wine.* He then fills the caſk quite 
full and bungs it up tight, leaving only the vent hole open to let out 
the generated air. 

This management of red wines, which perhaps, with little varia- 
tion, is almoſt as ancient as the making of wine in France, deſerves 
ſome attention and a cloſe examination, inaſmuch as we are fully 
perſuaded, that it is capable of an eſſential improvement. 

To underſtand the nature' of this proceſs rightly, it muſt be re- 
membered that, beſides the main pulp or core of the grape, which 
is white in black grapes as well as others, there ſticks to the inſide 
of the ſkin a conſiderable body of rich pulp, which is perfectly red, 
of a deeper die in ſome than in others : this pulp gives the colour 
to the grape, according to the lightneſs or deepneſs of its tincture⸗ 
thus we ſee ſome grapes of a light red, ſome of a full red, and 
ſome of a deep red ; ſome again are almoſt black, ſome quite black, 
and ſome of a ſhining jet: this ſame pulp alſo gives the tincture or 
colour to the wine, for the ſame grape is capable of making white 
wine as well as red wine ; if the main core, which is firſt trod out, be 
only uſed, . the wine will be white ; thus they make white Burgundy, 
xc. but if the red pulp be mixed with it, it makes it of a rich purple 
colour, As this is a clear caſe, and lies expoſed to every diſcerning 
eye, the great point of improvement to be gained, is to diſſolve or 
extract this rich pulp, without injuring the wine. That the preſent 
method is the beſt and moſt effectual to that purpoſe, we can by 


* When we ſay, « where the fame kjnd of wing is not to be had, he allies uſe of 
Portugal wines,” this is mentioned with a view to the United States, not that the 


French make uſe of ſuch wines, for ay always N 
bare kind, 
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no means think; the violent fermentation thron which the wing 
3s made to paſs, in ut to procure the tincture, muſt ex. 
Hauſt t the ſpirits in a very great degree, and leave the body weak 
- and ſubje& ic to harſhneſs, to turn eager or vapid in a ſhort 
time; theſe wines grow worſe not better by age: many in- 
ſtances of this kind we meet with in the French clarets, amon 

which, where one hogſhead proves good, ſound and wholeſome, ten, 
not to ſay twenty, prove harſh and difagreeable, Theſe conſidera. 
tions have led many to think, that the preſent management calls for 
a reformation. The following experiment was made ſome years 
back in New- Jerſey, which ſcems to have anſwered : in a clean lone 
pot, wide and open, containing two lons, was ſqueezed as many 
Burgundy grapes as nearly filled it, with the liquor and ſkins ; the 
ſtalks left out. It ſtood in a dry room covered with a coarſe dry 
towel four double, four days and nights fermentiog ; it was then 
ſtrained off and the ſkins very well maſhed with the hand ; by this 
means there was obtained a full deep tincture of that kind of purple 
that is peculiar to the Burgundy wine; it was then left to ferment 
in a large caſe bottle: after the firſt and ſecond fermentations were 
over, there was found about a quart of rich ſediment at the bottom, 
and a pretty thick ſkin formed on the top ; the ſmell was very plea- 
fant and truly vinous, the juſt indications of a ſound, healthy wine. 
By this experiment it appears, that three days fermentation, allow- 
Ing the firſt day for heating, which is preparatory to fermentation,* 
is ſufficient to obtain a tincture, with the help of ſqueezing the 
fins a ſecend time, without injuring the wine; it was found, that 
what red pulp remained adhering to the ſkins, ſeparated from them 
very eaſily, and by the colour of the wine, before the ſecond 
ſqueezing, that the fermentation had diſſolved moſt of this pulp, or 
extracted a great part of its tinfture. From this proceſs there is res- 
fon to conclude, that if the huſks or ſkins, after four days lying in 
the murk, were taken out and thrown into the maſh vat, and hear- 

wy trod over, again, and eſpecially if ſome of the muſt, or rather 
wine, (for it is wine after fermentation) was now and then thrown 
over the huſks, as they are trampling it in order to waſh away the 
pulp, F. a full tincture might be obtained without treating the 
wine, 4s the preſent n manner'is, and without running ſo great arik 
of ſpoiling i TUE ITO 
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As this is a very important point, upon the right management of . 
which depends the goodneſs of the wine, and as a farther improve- 
ment is hereby deſigned, we have dwelt the longer upon the ſubject, 
and therefore hope it will not be conſidered as a uſeleſs digreflion. 
Wine made from young vineyards is always thin and weak, and 
ſo are wines from old vineyards, when the ſeaſons have been cold, 
ſtormy and wet, and without ſome aſſiſtance they will not hold ſound 
long; this aſſiſtance is given two ways, either by the help of ſome old 
ſtrong wine, one fourth part at leaſt, and four gallons of brandy to an 
Engliſh hogſhead, or if that is not to be obtained, then half of the 
muſt ſhould be boiled away to- ene-half of its quantity, that is, if 
one-half of the muſt contains forty gallons, that muſt be boiled 
away to twenty, this greatly enriches it, and makes it of the con- 
ſiſtence of liquid honey: as ſoon as it is cool, mix it with the reſt 
of the muſt, and let it ferment together, and then manage it ag 
other wines: when a vineyard comes to be ten or twelve years ald, 
it will yield much ſtronger wines, | K ere N 
The boiling of muſt is managed in the following manner, which 
ſhould be carefully attended to; the copper or kettle being well 
cleaned, the infide ſhould be rubbed over with a woollen rag dipped 
in ſweet oil, which preſeryes the wine from contracting a nauſeous, 
copper or braſs taſte ; the muſt ſhonld be then thrown in, and a 
gentle fire kindled under the copper with bruſh or ſmall ſplit wood, 
the copper ſtanding ſo high that the wood need not touch the bottom 
of it; for if at any time the wood touches the bottom of the kettle or 
copper, the wine will be burned, which will ſpoil it; it ſhould 
therefore be ſtirred often from the bottom, and the ſcum taken off as 
it riſes till clear; the muſt boiled away is called deſrutum, or the 
rob of grapes. If there is a negle& in raiſing the ſediment from the 
bottom of the copper, it will burn and ſpoil the wine, as it turns 
it bitter, | 
And here we muſt caution every one who attempts to make wine, 
to be ſtrictly careful to have all the veſſels and inſtruments made uſe 
of in this work perfectly clean and ſweet; for if they have any 
ſour, unſavoury or offenſive ſmell, they will communicate it to the 
muſt and ſpoil the wine; and every thing that has an offenſive or 
liagrecable ſmell ſhquld pe remoyed from the place where wine is 
made, and from the cellars where it is kept ; the cellar ought to he 
iy and, warm, for damps or wet hurt wines exceedingly ;..it muſt 
alſo be free from muſtineſa, and, in good weather, the windows 
You III. | 3K next 
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next the ſouth and weſt ſhould be opened, to admit the warm dry 
air, which will prevent muſtineſs and dangerous. damps. x 

Hogſheads well bound with iron are the only ſafe caſks for vine; 
if old wine pipes, or. hogſheads with wooden hoops, are truſted, 
it is ten to one but they deceive; they conſtantly want repairing 
every year, but iron - bound caſks will hold many years without any 
_ expenſe at all, ſo that in three years time they become by much the 
cheapeſt caſks, we mean for ſtanding caſks, out of which the wine 
is racked into other caſks for ſale; but then as ſoon as they are empty 
the lees ſhould be taken out, and ſaved for diſtilling into brandy, 
and the ſame day the caſk filled with water, or elfe they will be 
deſtroyed by a ſmall worm, which will pierce it like a ſieve. 

Every man that has a vineyard ſhould have a ftill and good worm, 
that he may diſtill all the lees, the huſks and the ſcum into good 
brandy, which he will want for the preſervation of his wines; the 
ſame till will do to make peach brandy and the ſpirits of cyder, 
which will ſoon pay for it. A ſtill that holds a barrel is quite large 
enough, unleſs his vineyard and orchards be very large indeed. 

We now paſs to the different management ef wine after ferments- 
tion; one method we have already mentioned: ſome, after the ſe- 
cond fermentation, leave the wine in the ſame caſk upon the lees, 
and adding the old wine and brandy to it, they ſtop up the bung-hole, 
and leave only the vent · hole open to let out the generated air, till the 
month of March, filling. up the caſk from time to time as the wine 
ſubfides or waſtes, and then draw it off into a clean, well-cented 
and well-ſtummed caſk, and ſtop all cloſe with mortar. 

Others again, in the month of March, before they rack it off and 
ſtum it, roll the 'caſk backward and forward in the cellar to mix the 
lees thoroughly with the wine, thinking thereby to communicate the 
ſtrength of the lees to the wine, and then let it ſtand and ſettle till it 
is fine, and rack it off into clean well- rn ame: 1 
ee 1 | 1 


. i proper — tas of frog minca may he of ee 
Smmunicate ſome ſtrength to weak wines, that are racked off upon them, but i 
does not therefore follow, chat all lers are beneficial to the wines that produce thew 
far, as we have already obſerved, the lees, in the time of fermentation, being thrown 
up de the top of the yell), there meer with the air, and belhg expoſed i) it for fu 
or five days, contract a harſh and rancid-nature, if they do not grow quite four ; 26d 
then ſubliding, as ſoon a3 ——_— ——— — 
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. Tt will be no doubt obſerved; that we have been ſilent in this effay; 
about vines that are natives of America; the reaſon is, they have 
in part already been noticed, and their qualities in general deſcribed 
they are in general ſuppoſed to be much more untractable than 
thoſe of Europe: they are very hardy, and will ſtand the frame, for 
they brave the Tevereſt ſtorms and winter blaſts 3 they ſhrink not at 
ſnow, ice, hail or rain; the wine they afford is ſtrong and good. 
The fox-grape, whoſe berries' are large and round, delights 
| moſt in a rich ſandy loam; here they grow very large and the 
berries are ſweeteſt but they will grow in any grounds, wet or 
: dry; thoſe that grow on high grounds generally become white, and 
the colour alters to a dark red or black, according to the lowneſs or 
wetneſs of the ground: the ſituation, we think, muſt greatly affect 
the wine, in ſtrength, goodneſs and colour; the berries are gene- 
rally ripe the beginning of September, and when fully ripe they ſoon 
fall away t thus much we have obſerved as they grow wild; what al- 
teration they may undergo, or how much they may be improved by 
proper ſoils and due cultivation, we cannot ſay. 

There is a (mall black grape, a fize bigger than the winter grüpes 
that is ripe in September; it is pleaſant to eat, and makes a very 
pleaſant wines Theſe are well worth cultivating, as is the grape 
of Scioto and the newly-diſcovered grape of Indian river in Mary« 
land, which protniſes to be a valuable acquiſition to the vineyard. 

The froſt, or winter grape, is known to moſt perſons'; both the 
bunches and berries are ſmall, and yield but little juice, but the 
richneſs of the wine may make up for the ſmallneſs of the quantity; 
the taſte of the grape is auſtere till pretty hard froſts come, and then 
it takes a CIS turn and becomes am 


ak, where hey are left for the wine to feed upon, we leave any nan to judge what 
kind of food this muſt be, and what manner of good it can communicate to the wine. 

But ſo rigid and arbitrary is cuſtom, that it is even looked upon next to rebellion, to 
&viate or depart from. the cuſtoms of our fathers, The cyder made in America for 
be one hundred years was cotiſtantly ſpoiled by this miſtake. Every man thar 
makes cyder very well ktiows, how ſoon the pumice corrupts and grows ſour by being 


= KFF E & 6. tv Mt. £ Ab otra 


* 10 apoled to the air, and yet no man in Ul that time ever prevetited the pumice; after 
but ® BY Eentation, from fertling don through/"tht whole body of eyder, but there left it 
2. to remaiu for his eydet to feed upom all winter; and indeed all the next ſummer too, if 


i lated. fo long, and the owner complained of the hardneſs of bis cyder, and ſo did | 


for four WY eie that drank, it] und 20 this lng remained without » remedy, becauſe i 
yr ; 36d Waben the cultom of their fithers, 
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this vibe ſhoots forth great numbers of fender branches, and mighy 
do very well for the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt ſides of a fummer-houſe 
or cloſe walk, if all the uſeleſs and barren branches were cut away, 
The vines of America, in general, are fit for ſtrong high eſpaliers, 
but they muſt be watched ae h, asd every unneceſſary and ws 
profitable branch taken away. 
The native vines of the northern adit dane babe | 
of bark of ſo cloſe and firm a texture; that they ſtand all weather 
without injury; they fear nothing but a froſt after they put forth 
the tender bud. We know that cold winds and winter blaſts have 
a great effect upon the human body, they brace up and confirm all 
the ſolids, harden and ſtrengthen the whole frame, and render a 
man active, briſk and lively: they have likewiſe a wonderful effe& 
upon the brute creation; the covering of ſheep, cattle and horſes, 
in hot countries, is very thin and cool, remove them into a cold 
region, ſheep ſoon acquire a covering of wool, horſes and cattle a 
thick coat of hair. Why then ſhould not vines, by being tranſ- 
planted from a warm into a cold region, acquire a firmneſs and co- 
vering ſuitable to their new ſituation ? We believe, by a proper 
management, that they may by degrees be inured to colder coun- 
tries, but ſuch a hardineſs muſt not be ſuppoſed to be acquired al 
at once, but by being, winter after winter, a little more and more ex- 
poſed to the ſeverities of the weather: they may thus in a few years be, 
in a great meaſure, reconciled to almoſt any climate; late ripe fruits, 
however, will not do as yet to the northward of the capes of Vir- 
ginia; it is the early ripe fruits that the middle States muſt.culti 
vate, till the climate becomes more temperate by the country's being 
cleared farther back; none that ripen much after October will ſuit 
at preſent, and the lateſt they raiſe, n arrive at full maturity 
by ne wt 1 nnn 


on THE CULTURE OF SUGAR MAPLE, Urs 


The acer ſaccharinum of Linnæus, or the ſugar maple, as before 
obſerved, grows in great quantities in the weſtern countries of ll 
the middle States of the American Union. Thoſe which grow in 
New-York and Pennſylvania yield the ſugar i in a greater quadtity 
than thoſe which grow on the waters ef the Ohio. | Theſe trees are 
generally found mixed with the beach, hemlock, white and water 
aſh, the cucumber tree, linden, aſpen, butter nut, and wild 
cherry trees ; they ſometimes appear in * 

3 
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6x acres in a body, but they are commonly interſperſed with 
ſome or all of the foreſt trees which have been mentioned. From 
thirty to fifty trees are generally found upon an acre of ground. 
They grow chiefly in the richeſt ſoils, and frequently in ſtony. 
ground, Springs of the pureſt water abound in their neighbour- 
hood, They are, when fully grown, as tall as the white and black 
oaks, and from two to three feet in diameter;“ they put forth a 
beautiful white bloſſom in the ſpring before they ſhew a ſingle leaf; 
the colour of the bloſſom diſtinguiſhes them from the acer rubrum, 

or the common maple, which affords a bloſſom of a red colour. 
The wood of the ſugar maple is of an inflammable nature, and is 
preferred upon that account by hunters and ſurveyors for fire-wood. 
Its ſmall branches are ſo much impregnated with ſugar as to afford 
ſupport to the cattle, - horſes and ſheep, of the firſt ſettlers during 
the winter, before they are able to cultivate forage for that purpoſe. 
Its aſhes afford a great quantity of pot-aſh, exceeded by few or per - 
haps by none of the trees that grow in the woods of the United 
States. 

The tree is ſuppoſed to arc a ts ll rom in the woods i 
twenty years, 

It is not injured by tapping ; on \ the contrary, the ones it 4 
tapped the more ſyrup is obtained from it. In this reſpe& it follows 


the law of animal ſecretion. A ſingle tree has not only ſurvived, 


but flouriſhed after forty-two tappings in the ſame number of years. 
The effects of a yearly diſcharge of ſap from the tree in improving 
and increaſing the ſap, is demonſtrated from the ſuperior excellence 


of thoſe trees which have been perforated in an hundred places, 


by a ſmall wood - pecker which feeds upon the ſap. The trees, after 
having been wounded in this way, diſtil the remains of their juice 
on the ground, and afterwards acquire a black colour. The ſap 
of theſe trees is much ſweeter to the taſte than that which is obtained 
from trees which have not boon; premioully wenn. and it afforda 
more ſugar. 


From tmenty-thres gallons and one. quart of * n in 


twenty hours from only two of theſe dark - coloured trees, Arthur 


Aaron L. Hontan, in his voyage to Norch · America, gives the following account 
of the ruaple tree in Canada. After deſcribing the black cherry tree, ſome of which, 
he ſays, are as tall as the loftieſt oaks and as big as a hogſhead, he adds, © The maple 


dee is much of the lame height and bulk: W. . 
dare in Europe.” ; 


"Ha 
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Noble, Eſq. of the State of New-York obtained four porinds and 
' thirteen ounces of good grained ſugar. 

A tree of an ordinary ſize yields, in a good ſeaſon, from ty 
to thirty gallons of fap, from which are made from Be 5 to fix 
pounds of ſugar : to this there are ſometimes remarkable exceptions ; 
Samuel Low, Eſq. a juſtice of peace in Montgomery county, it the 
State of New-York, informed Arthur Noble, Eſq. that he made 
twenty pounds and one ounce of ſugar between the 14th and'23d 
of April, in the year 1789, from a iogle tree — tapped 
for ſeveral ſueceſſive years before. 

From the influence which culture has upon foreſt and other trees, 
it bas been ſuppoſed, that by tranſplanting the ſugar maple tree into 
à garden, or by deſtroying ſuch other trees as ſhelter it from the 
rays of the ſun, the quantity of the ſap might be increaſed, and its 
quality much improved. We have heard of one fact which favours 
this opinion: A farmer in Northampton county, in the State of 
Pennſylvania, planted a number of theſe trees abbhut twenty-ſeven 
years ago in his meadow, from leſs than three gallons of the ſap of 
which, he obtains every year a pound of ſugar. It was obſerved 
formerly, that it required five or fix gallons of the ſap of the trees 
which grow in the woods, to produce the ſame quantity of ſugar. 

The ſap diſtils from the wood of the tree: trees which have been 
cut down in the winter for the ſupport of the doineftic animals of 
the new ſettlers, yield a confiderable quantity of ſap as ſoon as their 
trunks and limbs feel the rays of the ſun in the ſpring of the year, 
It is in conſequence of the ſap of theſe. trees being equally dif- 
Fuſed through every part of them, that they live three years after 
they are-girdled, that is, after a circular incifion is made through 
the bark into the fubliagce of the tree, for the purpoſe of _— 
ing it. 

It is remarkable, that graſs thrives better ved ur 68 x 
meadow, than in fituations expoſed to the conſtant actlon of the 
The ſeaſon for tapping the trees is in February, March and 
April, according to the weather which occurs in theſe months. 
Warm days and frofly nights are moſt favourable to a plentiful diſ- 
ne The quantity obtained in a day from a tree is 

from 


* d aas of the wot in incag wad de ihr of te fi 
from tres is very remarkable : 


Dr. 
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from five gallons to a pint, according to the greater or leſs heat 
of the air. A Mr, Low informed Arthur Noble, Eſq. that be ob- 
tained near. three and twenty gallons of fap in one day, (April a 
14, 1789) from the fingle tree which was before mentioned. Such 
inſtances of a profuſion of ſap in ſingle trees are, however, not very 
common. 

There is always 2 A ſuſpenſion of the diſcharge of Py in the night 
if a froſt ſucceed a warm day. The perioration in the tree is made 
with an ax or an auger; the latter is preferred from experience of 
its advantages: the auger is introduced about three- -rourths of an 
inch, and in an aſcending direction, that the ſap may not be frozen 
in a flow current in the mornings or evenings, and is afterwards 
deepened gradually to the extent of two inches. A ſpout is intro- 
duced about half an inch into the hole made by this auger, and 
projects from three to twelve inches from the tree. The ſpout is ge- 
nerally made of the ſhumach, * or elder, F which generally grow in 4 
the neighbourhood of the ſugar trees. The tree is firſt tapped on 
the ſouth ſide; when the diſcharge of its ſap begins to leſſen, an 
opening is made on its north fide, from which an increaſed diſcharge 
takes place. The ſap flows from four to fix weeks, according to 
the temperature of the weather, Troughs large enough to contain 
three or four gallons made of white pine, or white aſh, or of dried 
water aſh, aſpen, linden, 1 poplar or common maple, are placed 
under the ſpout to receive the ſap, which is carried every day to a 
large receiver, made of either of the trees before mentioned. From 
this receiver it is conveyed, after being ſtrained, to the boiler, 

To preſerve the ſap from rain and impurities of all kinds, it is a 
good practice to cover the troughs with a concave board, with a hole 
in the middle of it. | 

It remains yet to be determined, whether ſome artificial heat may 
not be applied ſo as to increaſe the quantity and improve the quality 
of the ſap. Mr, Noble informed Dr. Ruſh, that he ſaw a tree, under 
which a farmer had accidentally burat ſome bruſh, which dropped 


Dr. Lege ſuppaſed long ago (Philoſophical Tranſafions, Wo. 68,) 8 
a. the weather of every kind might be better aſcertained by the diſcharge of ſap from 
trees than by weather glaſſes, I have ſeen a journal of the effects cf heat, cold, moiſe 
tyre, drought and thunder, upon the diſcharges from the ſugar trees, which diſpoſes me 
rom n Dr. Rh. | 
e ſap "oe | + Sambucus Canadenſis, © f Liriodgndrum tulipiſers- 


Dr. a tick 
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* thick heavy ſyrup reſembling molaſſes : * bad may probably 
lead to ſomething uſeful hereafter. 
During the remaining part of the ſpring months, as alſo in the 


ſummer, and in the beginning of autumn, the maple tree yields a 
thin ſap, but not fit for the manufactory of ſugar : it affords a plea - 


fant drink in harveſt, and has been uſed inſtead of rum, in ſome 


inſtances, by thoſe farmers in Connecticut, whoſe anceſtors have 
left to them here, and there, a ſugar maple tree, probably to ſhade 
their cattle, in all their fields. Mr. Bruce deſcribes a drink of the 
ſame kind, prepared by the inhabitants of Egypt, by infuſing the 
' ſugar cane in water, which he declares to de 6 AO 
drink in the world,”* 

There are three methods of d tip w e 

FirxsT, By freezing it. This method has been tried for many 


years by a Mr, Obadiah Scott, a farmer in Luzerne county, in Penn- 


ſylvania, with great ſucceſs. He ſays, that one-third of a given quantity 
of ſap reduced in this way, is better than one-half of the ſame 
quantity reduced by boiling. If the froſt ſhould not be intenſe 
enough to reduce the ſap to the graining point, it may afterwards be 
* Expoſed to the action of the fire for that purpoſe. | 

' SECONDLY, By ſpontaneous evaporation. The hollow ſtump of a 
maple ſugar tree, which had been cut down in the ſpring, and 
which was found ſome time afterwards filled with ſugar, firſt ſug- 
geſted this method of obtaining ſugar to our farmers. 80 many 
circumſtances of cold and dry weather, large and flat veſſels, and 
above all, ſo much time, are neceſſary to obtain fugar, by either of 


* Baron La Hontan gives the following account of the ſap of the ſugar maple tre, 
when uſed as a drink, and of the manner of obtaining it: 4 The tree yields ſap 

. which has a much pleaſanter taſte than the beſt lemonade or cherry water, and makes 
_ the wholeſomeſt drink in the world. This liquor is drawn by cutting the tree tuo 
inches deep in the wood, the cut being made floping to the length of tep or twelve 
inches, at the lower end of this gaſh a knife is thruſt into the tree ſlopingly, ſo that 

© the water runs along the cut or gafh, as through a gutter, and falls upon the knien 
which has ſome veſſels placed underneath to receive it. Some trees will yield five or 


tt bottles of this water in a day, and ſome inhabitants of Canada might draw twenty 


hogſheads of it in one day, if they would thus cut and notch all the maple trees 
of their reſpective plantations. The gaſh does no harm to the tree, Of this ſap they 
make ſugar and ſyrup, which is ſo valuable, that there can be no better remedy for 
fortifying the ſtomach ; it is but few of the inhabitants that have the patience to make 
them, for as common things are ſlighted, ſo there are ſcarce apy body bur children that 


9925 chemlelve the trouble of gaſhing theſe trees.“ th 


the above methods, ne ah 
is to obtain it. N 

Tuinpry, By boiling, For this purpoſe the following fafts 
which have been aſcertained by e eee, . 
tion: , 


hi the better; it ſhonld never be kept n mite 
hours before it is put over the fire. | 


ſuger is obtained from it. 

3. A copper veſſel affards a ſugar of a fairer colour than an iron 
veſſel, 

The ſap flows into wooden troughs, from which it wewnich and 
poured into ſtore troughs or large ciſterns, in the ſhape of a canoe 
or large manger, made of white aſh, linden, baſs wood, or white 
pine, from which it is conveyed to the kettle in which it is to be 
boiled, Theſe ciſterns, as well as the kettle, are generally covered 
by a ſhed to defend the ſap from the rain. The ſugar is improved 
by ſtraining the ſap through a blanket or cloth, either before or after 
it is half boiled. Butter, hog's lard, or tallow, are added to the ſap in 
the kettle, to prevent its boiling over ; and lime, eggs, or new milk, 


Q F- [41 * 1 


a 
nd are mixed with it, in order to clarify it. Clear ſugar, however, 
g 


may be made without the additien of either of them. A ſpoonful of 
ny ſlaked lime, the white of one egg, and a pint of new milk, are the 
nd uſual proportions of theſe articles, which are mixed with fifteen gal- 
of lons of ſap. In ſome ſamples of maple ſugar, clariſied with each of 


ſuperiority in point of colour. | 

The ſugar after being ſufficiently boiled is grained and clayed, and 
aſterwards refined, or converted into loaf ſugar. The methods of 
conducting each of theſe proceſſes is ſo nearly the ſame with thoſe 
Fhich are uſed in the manuſactory of Weſt-India ſugar, and are 
ſo generally known, that we need not ſpend any time in deſcribing 
them, 

It has beeu a ſubject of inquiry, whether the maple aner might not 
be improved in its quality, and increaſed in its quantity by the eſtab- 
lſkment of boiling houſes in the ſugar maple country, to be con- 
duſted by aſſociated labour. From the ſcattered fituation of the 
trees, the difficulty of carrying the ſap to a great diſtance, and from 
the many expenſes which muſt accrue from ſupporting labourers and 

Vor, III. 38 horſes 
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1. TW focncr this thy te Walled, ater It is calleftet üer 


2, The larger the veſſel is in which the ſap is boiled, the more 


the above articles, that in which milk alone was uſed, had an evident 
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borſes in the woods, in a feaſon of the year in which nature affords 
no ſuſtenance to man or beaſt, we are diſpoſed to believe, that the 
moſt produttive method hoch in quantity and profit of obtaining this 
ſugar, will be by the labour of private families. For a great number 
of years, many hundred private families in New-York and Pennſyl- 
vania have ſupplied themſelyes pletitifully with. this ſugar during the 
whole ycar- We have heard of many families who have made from 
two to four hundred pounds in a year; ; and. of one man who. ſold fix 
hundred pounds all made hy his own hands in one ſeafon,* _  _ 

Not more knowledge is neceſſary for making this ſugar than cyder, 
beer, ſour krout, &. and yet one or all of theſe are made in moſt of 
the farm houſes of the United States. The kettles and other utenſils 
of a farmer's. kitchen will ſerve moſt of the purpoſes: of making ſugar, 
and the time required for the labour, if it deſerves that name, is at a 
ſieaſon when it is impoſſible for the farmer to employ himſelf in any 

| ſpecies of agriculture: | His wife and all bis children above ten years 
of age, moreover may aſſiſt him in this buſineſs, for the profit of 
the weakeſt of them eee ef tan when n 
that purpoſe. 8 25 in'd s Hgu cri. 8 

A comparative view af: this Gagan has. been a with 
the ſugar. which is obtained from the Weſt- India ſugar cane, with 
reſpeck to its quality, price, and the -poſhble or probable quantity 
that can be made of it in the United A each of; which we ſhall 
conſider in order. 

- Firs. The quality of this * is ind better than that 
which is made in the Weſt-Indies. It is prepared in a ſeaſon when 
not a ſingle inſect exiſts to feed upon it, or to mix its excrements 
with it, and before a particle of duſt or of the pollen of plants can 
a The ſame; obſervation cannot he applied tothe Welt- 


* The following receipt, publiſhed by William Cooper, Eſq, in the Albany Gazette 
fully eſtabliſhes this fact: 

« Received, Cooper's Town, April zoch, 1790, of William Cooper, fixteen pounds, 
« for fix hundred and forty pounds of ſugar, made with my ewn hands, without any 
6: aſſiſtance, in leſs than four weeks, beſides attending to the other buſineſs of my farm, 
« as providing fire wood, taking care of the 3 John Nicholls. Witneſs, 
« R. Smith.“ 

A ſingle family, confiſting of a man . his two ſons, on the maple ſugar lands be- 
tween the Delaware and Suſquchannah, mads ons thouſand eight buadre pounds of 
ren | | 
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India ſugar. The inſects and worms which prey upon it, and of 
courſe mix; with it, compoſe a page in a nomenclature of natural 


hiſtory. We ſhall ſay nothing of che hands which are employed in 


making ſugar in the Weſt-Indies, but that men who work for the 


excluſive benefit of others are not under the; fame obligations to 


keep their perſons clean while they are employed in this work, -thar 
men, women and children are, who! work excluſively for the benefit 
of themſelves, and who have been educated in the habits of clean- 


lineſs. The ſuperior purity oſ the maple ſugar ãs farther: proved by 
its leaving a leſs ſediment _ diſſolved ; WW 


India ſugar. 1 } ifs 2 | Ziz 


It has eee ee ee 
India ſugar. in ſtrength. The experiments which led to this opinion 
we ſuſpe& have been inaccurate, or have been made with maple 
ſugar prepared in a flovenly manner. Dr. Ruſh examined equal 


quantities by weight of both the grained and the loaf ſugar, in hyſon 


tea, and in coffee, made in every reſpect equal by the minuteſt cir- 
cumſtances that could affect the quality or taſte of each of them, and 
could perceive no inferiority in the ſtrength of the maple ſugar. The 
liquors which decided this queſtion were examined at the ſame time by 
Alexander Hamilton, Eſq. ſecretary, of the treaſury of the United 
States, Mr. Henry Drinker, en who nn 
the above opinion. ö 

SECONDLY. Whoever counties PI Pg A tree grows 
ſpontaneouſly without cultivation, that the Americans have many 
millions of acres in their country covered with them, that the 
tree is improved by repeated tappings, and that the ſugar is obtained 


by the frugal labour of a farmer's family, and at the ſame time con- 


fiders the labour of cultivating the ſugar cane, the capirals ſunk in 
ſugar works, the firſt coſt of ſlaves and cattle, the expenſes of provi- 
ſons for both of them, and in ſome inſtances the additional expenſe 


of conveying the ſugar to a market in all the Weſt-India iflands, 


will not heſitate in believing that the maple ſugar may be manufac- 


| tured much cheaper, and ſold at a leſs price than that which is | made 


in the Weſt-Indies. 
TurzDLy. The reſources for making a ſufficient W of this | 


 ſagar,” not only for the confumption of the United States, but for 


* 


Tn 


exportation, will appear from the following facts. There are in the 
States of New-York and Pennſylvania alone, at leaſt ten millions of 


actes of land which produce the ſugar maple tree, in the proportion 
392 of 
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har advantage over moſt kinds of aliment, that it is not liable to have 
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of thirty trees to one acre. Now ſuppoſing all the perſons capable of 


labour in a family to conſiſt of three, and each perſon to attend one 
hundred and fifty trees, and each tree to yield five pounds of ſugar 


in a ſeaſon, the product of the labour of ſixty thouſand families would 


be one hundred and thirty-five million pounds of ſugar; and allowing 
the inhabitants of the United States to compoſe fix hundred thouſand 
families, each of which conſumed two hundred pounds of ſugar 
in a year, the whole confumption would be one hundred and 
twenty million pounds in a year, which would leave a balance 
of fifteen million pounds for exportation. Valuing the ſugar at 
fix-ninetieths of a dollar per pound, the ſum ſaved to the United 
States would be eight million dollars by home conſumption, and the 
-ſum gained by exportation would be one million dollars. The only 
part of this calculation that will appear improbable is, the number of 
families ſuppoſed to be employed in the manufactory of the ſugar, but 


the difficulty ſof admitting this ſuppoſition will vaniſh when we con- 


fider, that double that number of families are empleyedevery year in 
making cyder, the trouble, riſks and expenſes of which are all * 
greater than thoſe of making maple ſugar. | 

But the profit of the maple tree is not confined to its ſugar ; it 
affords an agreeable molaſſes, and an excellent vinegar. The ſap 
which is ſuitable for theſe purpoſes is obtained after the ſap which 
affords the ſugar has ceaſed to flow, ſo that the manufactories of 
theſe different products of the maple tree, by ſucceeding, do not in- 
terfere with each other. The molaſſes may be made to compoſe the 
baſis of a pleaſant ſummer beer. The ſap of the maple is moreover 
capable of affording a ſpirit, but we hope this precibus juice will 
never be proſtituted by American citizens to this ignoble purpoſe. 
Should the uſe of ſugar diet become more general in America, it may 
tend to leſſen the inclination or ſuppoſed neceſſity for ſpirits, for a 
reliſh for ſugar in diet is ſeldom accompanied by a love of ſtrong 
drink. It is the ſugar which is mixed with tea which makes it ſo ge- 
nerally diſagreeable to drunkards ; but a diet conſiſting of a plentiful 
mixture of ſugar has other advantages to recommend it, which we 
ſhall briefly enumerate. 

FirxsT. Sugar affords the greateſt quantity of nouriſhment in a 
given quantity of matter of any ſubſtance in nature ; of courſe it may 
be preſerved in leſs room in our houſes, and may be conſumed in leſs 
time than more bulky and leſs nouriſhing aliment. It has this pecu- 
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its nutritious qualities affected by time or the weather, hence it is 


preferred by the Indians in their excurſions from home. They 


mix à certain quantity of maple ſugar, with an equal quantity of 
Indian corn, dried and, powdered, in its milky ſtate. This mixture 
is packed in little baſkets, which are frequently wetted in travelling, 
without injuring the ſugar. A few ſpoonfuls of it mixed with half a 
pint of ſpring water, afford them a pleaſant and ſtrengthening meal. 
From the degrees of ſtrength and nouriſhment which are conveyed into 
animal bodies by a ſmall bulk of ſugar, we conceive it might be given 


to horſes with great advantage, when they are uſed in places or 
under circumſtances which make it difficult or expenſive to ſupport 


them with more bulky or weighty aliment. A pound of ſugar with- 
out graſs or hay, we have been told, has ſupported the ſtrength and 
ſpirits of an horſe, during a whole day's labour in one of the Weſt- 
India iſlands. A larger quantity given alone has fattened horſes and 
cattle during the war before laſt in Hiſpaniola, for a period of ſeve- 


ral months, in which the exportation of ſugar, and the importation ef 
grain, were prevented by the want of ſhips, | 


$zcondLY. The plentiful uſe of ſugar in diet is one of the beſt 

preventatives that has ever been diſcovered of the diſeaſes which are 
produced by worms. Nature ſeems to have implanted a love for this 
aliment in all children, as if it were on purpoſe to defend them from 
thoſe difeaſes, A gentleman in Philadelphia who early adopted this 
opinion, by indulging a large family of children in the uſe of 
ſugar, has preſerved them all from the diſeaſes uſually occaſioned by 
worms. 


TaizDLY. Sir John Pringle has remarked, that the plague has 
never been known in any country where ſugar compoſes a material 


part of the diet of the inhabitants. We think it probable that the | 


frequency of malignant fevers of all kinds has been leſſened by this 
diet, and that its more general uſe would defend that claſs of people 


u bo are moſt ſubject to malignant fevers from being ſo often affected 


by them. 
Fouxrurv. In the numerous and frequent diſorders of the breaſt, 
which occur in all countries, where the body is expoſed to a variable 
temperature of weather, ſugar affords the baſis of many agreeable re- 
medies : it is uſeful in weakneſſes, and acrid defluxions upon other 
parts of the body. Many facts might be adduced in favour of this 
aſſertion. We ſhall mention only one, which, from the venerable 
name of the perſon whoſe caſe furniſhed it, cannot fail of command- 
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Ang attention and eredit. Upon Dr. Ruſh inquiring of DF. Franklin, 


en the requeſt of a friend, about a year before he died; whether he 


bad found any relief from the pain of the ſtone from the black ber 
jam, of which he took large quantities, he told him that he had, but 
that he believed the medicinal part of the jam reſided wholly in the 
ſugar ; and as a reaſon for thinking io, he added, that he often found 
«the fame relief by taking about half a pint of ſyrup, prepared by 
(boiling a little brown ſugar in water, juſt before he went to bed, 
that he did from a doſe of opium. It has been ſappoſed by ſome of 
the early phyſicians of America, that the ſugar obtained from the 
maple tree is more medicinal than that obtained from the Weſt-India 
ſugarcane; but this opinion is, perhaps, without foundation; it 
zs preferable in its qualities to the Wel- India 1 en 1 from 
its ſuperior cleanlineſs. 

Caſes may occur in which rogue may be el in medicine, or in 
diet, by perſons who refuſe, to be benefited, even indirectly by the 

labour of Caves. In ſuch mom the 1 mnocent ten — will 180 
be preferred.“ 

It has been ſaid that ſugar bend the teeth, but this opinion 
now has ſo few advocates, or it e we) ped A rere refu- 
tation. 

To tranſmit to future — all the dag which have 
deen enumerated from the maple tree, it will be neceſfary to protect 
it dy law, or by a bounty upon the maple ſugar, from being de- 
ſtroyed by the ſettlers in the maple country, or to tranſplant it from 
the woods, and cultivate it in the old and improved parts of the 
United States. An orchard confiſting of two hundred trees, planted 
upon a common farm, would yield more than the fame number of 

apple trees at a diſtance from a market town. A full grown tree in 
the woods yields five pounds of ſugar in a year. Tf a greater expo- 
ſure of a tree to the action of the fun has the fame effects upon a 
maple that it has upon other trees, a larger quantity of ſugar might 
agen be won pe 200m 255 tree er, in an r een Allow- 


* Dr. Knowles, a phyſiciar of worthy character in London, had occaſion to re- 
commend a diet to a patient, of which ſugar compoſed a material part. His patient 
- refuſed to ſubmit to bis preſcription, and gave as a reaſon for it, that he had witoeſſcd 
o much of. the oppreſſion and un which we. e exerciſed upon the , who 
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e ſeven ppunds, 


d four [1 hundred pounds 0 


Jugar % and deducting two hun- 


remain for fale one. thouſand two hundred pounds, which at Gx= 
ninetieths of à dellar.per, pound, will yield. an annual profit to the 
farmer of eighty; dollars. But if it, ſhould. be found. that the ſhade of 
the maple does nat check the growth-of grain any, more thao in does 
of graſs, double, or treble that number of maple trees may be planted 
on exery farm, and 4. profit, proportioned to the above: calculation be 


derived from them. Should this mods, of tranſplanting the means. of 


obtaining ſugar. be ſucceſsful,. it will, not; be. a new. one. The ſugar, 
cane of the Weſt-Indies was brought originally from the Eaſt- Indies 
by the Portugueſe, and cultivated at. Madeira, from whence, it was 
JF 
Indies, 4 % ad: ng lingigs 7 FH n to inte , e 
It were to be wiſhed. that the ſettlers upon. the 1 
would ſpare the ſugar tree in clearing their lande. On a farm of two: 
hundred. acres. of land, according to. qur former calculation, there 
are uſually ſix thouſand maple trees. If only two thouſand of thoſe, 
original and ancieut, inhabitants of the woods were ſuffered to remain, 
and each tree were to afford. only. five, pounds of ſugar, the annual 
profit. of, ſuch a farm in ſugar alone, at the price formerly mentioned, 
would amount to fix hundred and ſixty-ſix dollars, one hundred and 
fifty dallars of & hich would probably mare. than defray all th 
"OR Ken it, and aer leut deduction for dar 
19 gigoeq l vd no belt Ie ba Ini: 


According tg the whypl anoual profit of a ſugar maple tree, ae 


is worth to a farmer two dollars, and two-thirds of a dollar, excluſivg 


therefore of the value of his farm, the two, thouſand ſugar maple trees 
alone canfer a value upon it of ſive thouſand three hundred and 
thirty-three dollars, and thirty ninetieths of a dollar. 

It is ſail that the ſugar trees, when dzprixed of the ſhelter and ſup- 
port they derive from other foreſt treas, are liahle to be blown. down, 
occaſioned by their growing in a rich, and of courſe a looſe ſoil. To 
obviate this, it will only be neceſſary to cut off ſome of their branches 
fo as to alter its center of gravity, and to allow the high winds to have 


m eaſy paſſage through them. Orchards of ſugar maple trees which 


grow with an original expoſure of all their parts to the action of the 
lun, willuo be liable to this inconvenience. 


” In 


o hundred trees will, yield one 
of, the family, there will, 
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- In/contemplating the pteſett opetiing piofpetts in human aft 


we are led to expect that a material part of the general happinef - 


which Heaven ſeems to have prepared for mankind, will be derived 
from the manufactory and general uſe of maple ſugar, for the 


. benefits which we flatter ourſelyes are to reſult from it, will not be 


confined to America; they will, we hope, extend themſelves to the 
intereſts of humanity in the Weſt-Indies. With this view of the ſub. 
ject, we cannot help contemplating a ſugar maple tree with a ſpecies 
of affeion and even veneration, for we have perfuaded ourſelves to 
behold in it the happy means of rendering the commerce and ſlavery 
of our African pron Parents, rr + as it has 
always been inhuman and unjuſt. 

To the above we: add a copy of Mr. Botham's account of the 
method of manufacturing ſugar in the Eaſt-Indies, extracted from the 
report of the committee of the Britiſh privy council on the ſubje of 


the ſlave trade, but we ſhall inſert only ſuch parts of it as will throw 


light upon the method of manufacturing the maple ſugar which has 
been mentioned, and to ſhow how much it is to be preferred in 


| print gf debioiny' co that which is uſed in the Weſt-Indies. 


Having been for two years in the Engliſh and French Weſt- 
Indian iflands, and ſince conducted ſugar eſtates in the Eaſt-Indies ; 
before the abolition of the ſlave trade was agitated in parliament, it 
may be defirable to know that ſugar of a ſuperior quality and inferior 
price to that in our iſlands, is produced in the Eaſt-Indies; that the cul- 
ture of the cane, the manufacture of ſugar and arrack, is with theſe ma · 
terial advantages carried on by free people. China, Bengal, the coaſt of 
Malabar, all produce quantities of fugar and ſpirits; but as the moſt 
epnſiderable growth. of the cane is carried on near Batavia, I ſhall 
explain the improved manner in which ſugar eſtates are there con- 
ducted. The proprietor of the eſtate is generally a wealthy Dutch- 
man, who has erected on it ſubſtantial mills, bailing and curing 
houſes. He rents this eſtate to a Chineſe, who refides on it as a ſu- 
perintendant ; and this renter, ſuppoſing the eſtate to conſiſt of three 
dundred or more acres, er aprons, meme. og, . 
on theſe conditions: 

That they ſhall plant it in canes, and receive ſo much per pecal 


of one hundred and thirty-three pounds and a half for every cx 


Jugar that the canes ſhall produce, 


Wes 


* 
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«© When crop z time comes « on, the ſuperintendant collects a ſullitiene 


—— adjacenttowns or villages, rn 
his crop as follows: 203 qu bolicd inge Der 


A To any ſet of tradeſmen who bring their carts 5 


he agrees to give ſuch a price per pœcul Nn Ole. 9-1 


carry them to the mill and grind them. ont. 


A ſecond to boil them per pecul. fi 443 
, Ade eh hw mod adit chemi for marker per ed. 
« $6 that by this method of conducting a ſugar eſtate, the renter 


knows to a'certainty what the produce of it will coſt him per pecul. 
" He has not any permanent or unneceſſary expenſe; for when the 


crop is taken off, the taſkmen return to their ſeveral purſuita in the 
towns and villages they came from, and there only remains the cane 
planters who are preparing the next year's crop. This, like all other 
complex arts, by being divided into ſeveral branches, renders the 
labour cheaper and the work more perfectly done. Only clayed 


ſugars are made at Batavia; theſe are in, quality equal to the beſt 


fort from che Weſt⸗ Indies, and ire fold fo low from the ſugar eſtates 


as eighteen ſhillings ſterling per pecul of one hundred and thirty- 


three pounds and a half, This is not the ſelling price to the tradet at 
Batavia, as the government there is arbitrary, and ſugar ſubject to 


duties impoſed at will. The ſhabander exacts a dollar per pecul on 


all ſugar exported. The price of common labour is from nine- 
pence to ten-pence per day. By the method of carrying on the 
ſugar eſtates, the taſkmen gain confiderably' more than this, not only 
from working extraordinary hours, but from being confidered artiſts 


in theis ſeveral branches. They do not make fpirits on the ſugar 


eſtates ; the molaſſes are ſent for fale to Batavia, where one diſtillery 
may purchaſe the produce of an hundred: eſtates, Here is à vaſt 
ſaving and teduction of the price of ſpirits ; ; not as in the Weſt In- 


dies, a diſtillery, for each eſtate ; wany center in one, and arrack is 


ſold at Batavia from twenty-one to twenty-five rix dollars pet leyguer 


cf one hundred : and ſixty gallons ; ; ſay eight-penice per gallon, 
% The' improvement in making the cane into ſugar in Batavia 


keeps pace with that in its culture. Evaporation being in proportion | 


to. the {urface, their boilers are ſet with as much of it as poffible ; 
the cane Juice, with temper ſufficient, to throw up its impurities, is 
boiled down to the conſiſtence of 3 a ſyrup; it is then thrown ip into 


| vats calculated to hold one boiling, then en ſprinkled with two buckets of 


vater to ſubſide its foul pies after landing fix hours, it is let off 
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dy three pegs of different heights into a ſingle copper with one fir 
it is there tempered again, boiled up, and reduced to ſugar, by'a 
gentle fire. It granulates, and the ſugar-boiler dipping a wand into 
the copper, ſtrikes it on the fide, then drops the ſugar remaining on 
it into a cup of water, ſcrapes it up with his thumb nail, and is by 
this means] able to judge to the utmoſt nicety of the ſugar having 
its proper degree of boiling : the vats or receivers mentioned are 
placed at the left hand of a ſet of coppers ; after running off for boil- 
ing all that is clear, the remainder is paſſed through a ſtrainer on the 
r 
: pes mn 


We ſhall cloſe this dert of que work with a. fow, abſoreaticns gn 


| thoſe inquiries in natural phileſopby which appear at preſent moſt 
| beneficial to the United States of North-America, and beſt calculated 


»»„ TI happineſs. 


INQUIRIES RELATIVE TO RURAL ECONOMY. 


On the tillage of the United States the following remarks appeat 
very intereſting: The ſucceſſion of ſevere froſts and deep tham 
Auring winter in all the northern and mitidle States make a variety 
ol drains neceſſary in moſt ſoils and fituations ; yet an almoſt 
| peglet of this deſtroy a great part. of the ſeed: a judicious 
| on the formas and courſes of ſuch drains would be very uſeful. A 
large portion of the arable lands in Pennſylvania, and ſome other 
States, being hilly, is detrimentally waſhed by heavy rains in every 
_ ſeaſon of the year; eſpecially the wanure is thereby totally Jott 
This would be much e! by tranſverſe ploughing in 3 prope: 
a degree of borizontal inclination, which may be traced by computing 
te force and qpanthy of the water. 
Tube Indian corn-* is an eſſential article among American grains, 
5 5 peculiarly ſuitable to an exteuſive country. It wight be raiſed at 
ſo moderate a price as to beat exportation to Europe, in the northern 
| parts of which i it would be very 1 valuable, as nouriſhment for domeſtic 
\ anima's during the Jo's Vinten The _— 
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by four or five ſeeds together on hills, at the diſtance of ſeveral feet, 


appears leſs reaſonable from the conſideration, that one part of the 
ground is left vacant, while the other is overcharged; that the con- 


 tiguous ſtalks muſt impede each other; that their ſpindling height, 


and cloſe poſition, ſubjects them more to the high winds, which 
not unfrequently ſweep down whole fields. We are informed 
by the natives of Italy, that in that country the corn is planted ſo 
ae vnn convenient . ſor 
veeding. 

Tate teweedbeles pans coined pectin ty the 
middle Sates, but is ſtill capable of much improvement. A mode of 
banking eſfectually againſt the floods that often ruin the beſt marſni · 
meadows, has not yet been diſcovered: in open fituations, a cloſe row 
of ſome aquatic trees, beyond the bank, is indiſpenſable for break- 
ing the force of a ſtormy tide. The Americans want graſſes that will 
flouriſh in dry and ſandy ſoils : ſuch, for example, as were lately in 
troduced in Spain, „ e n AT? 


dry and warm country. b 


The heat of the de bs We eee u e Une the: 
ground, though fertile, has not a degree of moiſture; it is therefore 
adviſeable to try, whether barley, rye, or wheat, if cut young, would 
make good hay; and whether a ſecond crop, or the ſucceeding paſ- 
ture, may help to make a full compenſation for an eventual harveſt ? 
We have heard this method much recommended by ſome cultivators 
in Europe, The diviſion of paſture grounds by encloſures is gene- 
nlly neglected. Clean feeding is an advantage of admitting cattle, 
horſes, and ſheep in rotation, that deſerves attention. 
The value of land, ad obo eee en hol 8 | 
neceſſary in old ſettlements. Worm-fencing, and ſimilar expedients 
of infant cultivation, ſhould never be ſeen ; they occaſion loſſes, 
vexation and contention. The regular frames of rails and boards 
would be much improved by hardening againſt heat and moiſture ; 
to render the lower part of the poſt more durable, burning, encruſt- 
ing with mortar, and ſoaking in ſalt water, are expedients partly . 
uled, and worthy of trial. Live hedges are in general preferable to 
rr, hen; ene EN dl CORR: 190: of 
promiſing qualities. ; 
The vaſt domains df the Ugited States can vie with any country in 
the variety, utility, and beauty of trees and ſhrubs. Their ſtately 
eke, are a national treaſure, deſerving the ſolicitous cars of the 
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patriotic. Wüsten and politician; 3. bitherte they have been teo 


en 36 AM 


much abandoned to the axes of rude and thoughtleſt v · choppen. 
What perſon of ſenſe and feeling can without indignation behold mil. 
lions of young oaks and hiccories deſtroyed, to make bonſires in open 
ſmoky heuſes, or trucked in the cities for foreign yr? dome parts. 
of Europe were thus laid waſte in former centuries, and the pre 


ſent. generation muſt with great labour and expenſe repair. the u- 
- wages of their forefathers, In many parts of America a prelerva, 


tion and increaſe of the timber for fuel, and other domeſtic.uſes, ren - 


ders theſe queries important. What trees are of the quickeſt growth? 
At what age they do increaſe moſt? What is the properidiftance. be; 
. tween them? What is the beſt mode of pruning, for promoting the 

growth, and taking off all ſyperfluous branches? What. kinds.are 
ſuitable to different ſoils ? What ſpecies thrive beſt together ꝰ A ju 
dicious lopping of {the branches, thinnipg . cloſe. the clumps of trees, 
and clearing the ground of underwood, will make many-woadlands , 
good paſtures, and form them into beautiful parks. This manage: 
ment would alſo improve the quality of timber by procuring the be- | 
_ nefit of ſun and air: the want of this may be regarded as one prin: : 
cipal cauſe of the ſpongineſs of their timber, which defect, ſo injmical . 


to durability, ſtrength, and preſervation of à given form, is farther 


increaſed by a too common ignorange or neglect of the proper ſeaſon 
for felling the materials of building, furniture, ſtaves, and various 


utenſils. Some valuable trees and ſhrubs are yet obſcurely known; 
among theſe, the ſo called coffee tree,*. in the weſtern country; that 


bears a hard nut, the kernel of which is generally uſed by the inhabi · 


tants as a ſubſtitute for coffee; the native plum trees an the Mi. 
ſiſſippi, ſaid to be far ſuperior to thoſe in the middle States ; the 
newly diſcovered and much extolled grape of Scioto. j Many. of 
thoſe which have long been familiar to the Americans, ſtill poſſeſs 
uſeful qualities little explored. Oil might be extracted from acorns, 
and eſpecially from the large and greaſy ſpecies of the cheſnut oak; 
as lately, though but in few places, is done from the yarious kinds of 
walnuts. Spirits may be diſtilled from the berries of the red cedar, 


which ſo much reſembles thaſe of the European juniper, Wine, 


far better than what is generally done, can be made from the late 
grapes. From all kinds of grapes, the Pgrimon fruit, the bexries of 
ken mai and white Hors $-the <pab ee 
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plums Sp oe ſimilar faxing; 1 {picituous liquor, an vine: 
gar, may be obtained, . The white thorn vill, if it can be i dale 
and low, make an impenetrable and beautiful hedge, by its long, 4 
ſharp, and ſolid ſpears, and by. its duftering bloſſoms, and large red 
berries,. T he new experiment of grafting foreign kinds on 1 their 58. 
tive grape Ving faid to be very; promiſing, may prove a, good pre- 
ſervaive againſt, the rigour of, winter, In all probability many ſpes 
cies of leaves would make good fodder for cattle, if gathered in the . 
proper eaſon, and well cured: this expedient is practiſed in the 
north of Europe,“ is of grent importance to one. half of the Aweti- 
can States, Which haye, according to fituation, no paſture for five or 
ſeven, months. Finally, we may ſincerely wiſh that the owners of 
venerable. woodlands might regard them, as $ 
their country; and while they clear a, part for the purpoſes, « of agri-. 3 
2 leave thoſe hills crowned with towering pines and ſtately , x 
oaks ;; ſuffering likewiſe the groves of tulip trees and magnolas i to 
waye among yellow, harveſts and blooming, meadows. In ſome of the 
old countries, many gentlemen would purchaſe 1 ſuch rural charms a, 
any expenſe, but muſt wait till the evening of life for the ſhade of 


their, plantations ; j is it not then deplorable, that ſo many American 


A Atto 


farmers daily deſtroy what their offspring of better taſte will deeply a 


* 1d J 9 


regret | This evil might in a great meaſure be leſſened by a treatiſe... 


on ornamental plantings adapted to the preſent circumſtances of 
co untry, r 1 | 

Half a century 280, _philoſophers thought i it beneath them to inveſ. 
tigate the economy of domeſtic animals. By this ridiculous pride, Eu- 
ropean countries have ſuffered much. The Swediſh naturaliſts were 
rouſed gear thirty years ago, to a ſerious attention, by a peſtilence , 
among horſes and horned. cattle, which deſtroyed many thouſands in 
ſome provinces. In Amexica, this important ſeience has. been much 
neglected. Not to enlarge upon a ſubjeR, which eſpecially concerns 
agricultural ſocieties, we ſhall only mention two or three particulars. 
America is not unfayourable to horſes ; yet thoſe of good quality 
are not very common in many of the States, becauſe the natural hiſ. 


tory of theſe noble animals is but little cultivated. They are often N 


diſabled by want of proper care, and periſh by various diſorders, eſ · 
pecially by ſwelling i in the throat, cholic, and the bots. f * thrire 


* Aſpin leaves, for example, re a plxfing and flutary foo for horſes 
7 A Kind of worms that devour thelr ma; 
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| r they die by doxena, without the 
owners knowing or inquiring into the cauſe. 1852, 
| Horned cattle fuffer much when expoſed to the winter's cold, TTY 
deſtroys their oofs even under the thirty-ninth degree. But they 


and horſes are affected by exceſs of heat in fummer ; which not ſel- 
dom cauſes a fever, diſcernible by their want of appetite, dullnem, 
and a yellow tinge of the mouth and eyes. The beſt European trea- 


ale on domeſtic animals will more of leſs apply to divers parts of the 
States. 


trees and ſhrubs ; { they yield a gitar quintity of rich mix: and their- 
ſkins are very uſeful. | The Angora gbat, whoſe fine glofly hair is'a | 
material of the mohair, may "alf6 thrive as well in America 2s in 
Sweden, where it was introllubelt by the patriotic Aſtrondmer. 

Good orchards eminently unite the uſeful and pleaſing, gratifying, 
through the greater part of the year, the taſte, the ſcent, and fight. 
Horticulture was an early object in Ameriea, and has made confide- 
rable progreſs. At preſent their firſt care ſhould be, to prevent diſ- 
tempers of the fruit trees, of late become very alarming. Peach trees, 
have till within twenty or thirty years been very flouriſhing : ſome 
Engliſh wr 
their hogs on irq which is ſo coſtly in the north of Europe; 
and it is true, that many common farms abounded ſo far in a pro- 
miſcuous collection of better and worſe. But at preſent the peach | 
trees are few, and generally in a ſickly condition, through the greater 
part of the country. Of this one principal cauſe is a fly, that depo-' 
fits her eggs within the ſtem near the ground, which produce a great 
number of worms, who quickly conſume all the lower bark. Moſt 
kinds of plum trees are liable to decay, and the fruit is deſtroyed by a 
ſpecies of fly; but the ravages of this inſe& have been for a long 
time. Pear trees have never, indeed, flouriſhed well, but of late far 


| leſs; ſome aſcribe the blights of them to lightning, and hang pieces 


of iron in the branches, to anſwer the purpoſe of electric rods, In 
- ſome places lately, cherry and apple trees have been attacked by va · 
rious diſtempers, which cauſe the fruit to rot, and the limbs to decay 
in rapid ſuccefſion till the tree dies. This gangrene in fruit trees 
bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the mortification of members in the hy- 
man body; the corruption ſpreads quickly over a large limb, and 

. | amputas 


Goats would be verywaluable ihe rocky woodlands if 'Amterica;' 


as they are in thoſe of Europe. They are very hatdy ; heft wainte. J 
nance is cheap, as they browſe ſummer and winter on moſt Kinds of 


rs relate with amazement, that the Americans fatten 
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of peach orchards is a conſiderable diſadvantage, as their early bloom 
js the principal beauty of ſpring ; and the fruit is not only very 
pleaſing, both green and preſerved, but alſo yields by diſtilling an 
agreeable and wholeſome liquor, well known, by the name of peach 


brandy, The apple orchards claim a ſolicitous care, merely as great 


ornaments of the country z mu more fo as they ſupply a great 


| article of digt and. ſalutary _dexerage, equal to ſeveral ſpecies of 


wine. An American treatiſe on fruit trees is wanted, which would 
ſhow how far the beſt Engliſh, authors are applicable. to divers parts 
of the United States; give a full account of all the beſt fruits there 
cultivated, with their variation from local cauſes ; colle& all the 
various names of the fame fruit, and fix one as national, to pre- 
vent a confuſion that often fruſtrates information, both foreign R 


domeſtic. 


Fiſh ponds are uſeful decorations in places diſtant from lakes and 
rivers ; and it is matter of wonder why this advantage is not derived 
from ponds and ſtreams which are ſo common : a uſeleſs and un- 
wholeſome ramp may | thus be changed into an elegant — 

| | PHYSICO-MATHENATICAL rnapizrs. | i: 


- Machines for. abridging .buman /laboux,/are_ eſpecially defired in 


America, as there can be no competition between them and the arms 


| 


2 while theſe have full employ on her extenſive 


lands, which muſt be the caſe for ages. Agriculture has the firſt claim | 
to the exertions of mechanical genius, as the principal ſource of na- 


tional proſperity. Extent of territory, improved by artificial in- 
duſtry, muſt yield a great quantity of products at ſo cheap a rate as 
to bear exportation to very diſtant markets, . It is moreover a weighty | 


conſideration to the humane philoſopher, that agricultural, mechaniſm | | 


would in the ſouthern States ſupply the labour of ſlaes. Among 
important defiderata we may place theſe :—A machine for ſowing | 
broad-caſt, ſo as to ſpread the grain even and in proper quantity; ano- | 
ther for cutting drains, and making banks on their extenſive marſh mea 
dows ; an apparatus for clearing new lands, which ought to be a com- 
pound of coulters, ſaws, axes, and ſcrews, ſo that the trees may be pul» 
led out of the ground, cut in convenient pieces, and heaped; a better 
inſtrument for reaping than the common fickle, ſuch; for example, as 
be cradling ſcythe of northern Europe: temporary ſheds of eaſy and 
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2 rw peer of te reaped grain 1:7. tow TOE 
: "2" The many ſhipwrecks that happen on the extenſive, and — 
55 — formy! coalt of Ametica, fender diving ty rs ; theſe 
wachines are yet But little Kon. n 
4k A plenty e of naval ſtores, and numerous ports, render ſhip building 
an important branch of national induſtry. This hoble art, Which has 
dong 7 beeh cultivated” with ſucceſs, would ſtill be much improved by 
more expeditious modes of | hauling timber, and of prepari Prepating the 
maln p picces for the finiſhing in B 21 JU a af et 
1528 An enenſive inland navigation by locks and canal, Id now become 
| 1 great obſect of legiſlative care in ſeveral States; it is to be hoped, 
be that ſuch perſons may be entruſted with theſe i important works, as 
WE -. bade a perfect theory of hydraulics, and a Practical knowledge of 
ö p Tocal denne, among which the force of ice in winter, and of 


1 


rainy torrents in ſummer, are to be duly eſtimated. 
AA many new towns and villages will gradually riſe with the in- 

" creaſing population of the country, their fituation and fond Thould 
g 1 of permaneat circumllinces. ay 


! 


1 Moog e whether the preſent eee to 

| continue; as in the old countries, ſeveral towns have been immerſed, 

and others left far within land, by the iticreaſe or diminution of the 

| water, or by the change of the channels. Health and oonveniency 

require ſeveral open ſquares,” wide ftrcet and u YiteRtidh of them 

|| © cafcitlated for ſhelter in the winter, nnd for ade ald Fentilation inthe 
dent funnier mou 2 5473 WOE REBT! 1 tires : U 01 

o Architecture tlaitns the following remarks :—The poſition of 

"© kdtiſes duight to ſecure the farining ſummer breeze, and exclude the 

duch Blaſt.” Anbther obhekt möcld be to etelude from nie 

Tobe, tue burning ſün, during the hotter patt of the day. Ente 

| twroughöit he hodſe are very common, but hot generdlly in direc- 

' ?'Hiokis chat bell ufer theſe purpoſes.” The length, and by frequent 

| Ufritervals,” ſeverlty of winter in the hortheth and niddſe” States, 

makes Wathi rooms not" ily" agretable, büt in K degtev neceffiry. 

For ile pufpole, th mat infiptoved” chimneys And fon * ſtoves re 

| Gate 'expedichry j eſpetially ab the open kind of thefe,”thovgh 

5 "ths chore plerlaftt, yer cbtlürmt A great * 'of wood, The ſtoves 

F wien me in dig Hlrough yea I", a Fart of the 
\ | 12th vu 0 * ie 4 349 + 2 Fs, neigh- 
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Sdsbbewing countties, pare eee e 
they warm the room uniformly with a quarter of the wood 25 
for theſe laſt mentioned, ark free from any diſagreeable ſteams, 


have the appearance of elegant furniture.“ Larger farms require 


ſeveral buildings, eſpecially in cold countries, where ſtore-houſes 
and warm dwellingy for domeſtic animals are neceſſary. If all theſe 
ſructures are formed on regular plans calculated for the value of eſ- 
tates, and reſpeQive local circumſtances, the uſeful and agreeable 
may be united in a very high degree: a well-written treatiſe on ue 
ſubject would be very valuable. 

To form with ſpeed and convenieney an accurate 8 FE 


United States, aſtronomical obſervations ought to determine the la- 
titude and longitude of thoſe places which are moſt eſſential to the : 


figure of the whole country, or to the * of certain parts in a 
political and economical view. 


INQUIRIES IN NATURAL HISTORY, | 


Natural hiſtory, like a faithful -guide, leads vs through the myſte- | 


nous mazes of nature, and opens to our enraptured eyes her ſublime 


and beautiful wonders. How many precious plants are as deſpicable 8 


weeds trod under foot in every part of the world ! how many new 


qualities are from time to time diſcovered in productions which have 


been known for centuries in countries long ago perluſtrated with 
this ſacred lamp ! what treaſures way we nat then expect in this 
new and vaſt diviſion of the globe! in the foreſts of a thouſand 
miles hitherto traverſed only by ſavage tribes and mercenary traders ; 

in the lakes, ſome of which are inlaud ſeas, and rivers that wander 
through ſeveral States before they meet the ocean ! neglect of natu - 
ral hiſtory under circumſtances fo alluring would indicate a want of 
rational taſte, The great Linnæus wiſhed that be could have ex- 
plored the continent of North-America; may this wiſh animate 
American philoſophers ! ! 

The vegetable realm claims their firſt attention. They ſhould 
begin with a reſearch of the ſtores it offers for the preſervation and 
recovery of health, The frequent appearance of trees, ſhrubs and 
plants, whoſe taſte and ſrent or analogy with well-known pharma 
ceutics is very promiſing, would lead us to expect a very conſidera- 

— —— gud panes" of 6 fna clay eta 


thercin, which, are varniſhed according to taſte and ability. At Bethlehem, in Penn 
Jaia, an inferior kind of theſe are andy in uſe. 
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514 GENERAL INFORMATION, 
' ble. ſtock of native materia medica. But, although above an hun 
dred 'of theſe ſpecies are, or have been, more or leſs in uſe among 
the inhabitants, very few of them are well known as to the extent 
and peculiarity of their qualities, and a very fmall number is adopted 
either by the apothecaries or tegular phyſicians. On this view the 
following expedients merit attention—to ſubſtitute indigenous medi 
eines of equal value for thoſe imported, which by quantity or price 
cauſe a great national expenſe, and that are liable to adulteration 
or depreciation by age; to point out the beſt native plants in local 
diſtricts, with fixed names, clear deſcriptions, and accurate medical 
inſtructions, for ſafe, convenient and general uſe ; to appreciate the 
merit of thoſe drugs which are eſteemed ſpecifics in the work epi- 
demic or particular diſtempers. Collecting all the botano-medical 
information at preſent attainable, we may judge what plants are 
moſt intereſting, in what degree they are known, and how this 
knowledge may probably be moſt improved: the Indians have ſeve- 
ral remedies againſt the diſeaſes and accidents ariſing from the cli- 


mate and their ſavage mode of life; as fevers, rheumatiſm, wounds, 


bruiſes, ſcalding, chilblains, bite. of venomous ſerpents; beſides 
emetics, cathartics, ſudorifics, and dietics. Theſe have the ſanction 
of time and fimplicity. It is alſo generally believed, that they poſ- 
ſeſs very important ſecrets, of which only a few extraordinary ſpe- 
cimens are related with plauſible authenticity. In domeſtic practice, 
particularly of the country people, we obſerve medical plants of 
general falubriry, uſed As detergents, tonics, ſudorifics and laxatives; 
and others of particular virtue in rheumatiſm, fevers, pectoral ail- 
ments, viſceral obſtructions, ulcers, external hurts, poiſons, female 
complaints, and diſeaſes of children. Among the great number of 
theſe popular drugs, particular attention is due to thoſe, that are re- 
commended by their ſalutary effects, atteſted by the patients or other 
perſons of credit; and- more ſo, when the teſtimgnial is attended 


with a preciſe ſtatement of facts. In aſe of defective information, 
we may expect valuable qualities in thoſe which are in vogue over 


large diftrits ; becauſe this general eſteem cannot be owing to imi- 
ation in a country, where intercourſe between diſtant places has till of 
late been very limited, and where botanical curioſity is yet very rare. 
The medical plants which America has in common with other coun- 
tries, poſſeſs the ſame virtue, under variations from climate and lo- 
cal circumſtances ; the too common opinion of their inferiority wil 
often be changed by a fair trial, Different ſpecies alſo promiſe a af 
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| ward of examination from the generic ſimilarity ; when theſe are 

actually in uſe among the people of the country, the * of 
their value is the greater. 

An application of theſe principles will bring the following * 


to particular notice: agrimony, potentilla- quinquefolium, polygo- 
num · biſtorta, gentiana, fumaria, angelica, cochlearia, eryſimum of- 
ficinale, arum, ſymphitum, inula campana, aſarum, all grow in the 
northern and middle States, and are the ſame with or near a - kin to 
thoſe claſſed among the beſt ſimples by Dr. Cullen in his Materia 


Medica.“ The gentiana growing in the glages of Pennſylvania, is 


by Dr. Schoeph eſteemed the beſt of their ſeveral ſpecies. The arum 


of North-America is generally called Indian turnep, from its ancient 


value among the Indians, and often uſed with other ingredients 
by the country people in that general debility conſequent on tedious 


fevers. The beſt recommended remedies againſt intermittent fevers 


are cornus florida, dogwood ; quercus Phellos, live oak; perſimon; 
lonicera Hmpboricar pos; by their barks ; _pyrola maculata, with the 
Indian name piplſſeva; ſambucus Canadenſis; laurus Aſlivalis, ſpice- 
wood, Benjamin tree, benzoin. The firſt is more generally known; a 


decoction of the bark has, in many caſes, been effeCtual ; it is by . 


ſome deemed equal, when freſh, to the Peruvian. The ſecond is 
much valued in the ſouth, its native place: that of perfemon in 
North-Carolina, and of lonicera Hmpboricarpos i in Virginia.: An in- 
fuſion of the plant pyrola maculata has been frequently uſed for ſome 
years in Pennſylvania, under the name of pigſſeva. 5 The ſambu- 


cus Canadenſfs, red berry elder, is by the Indiaps called the fever» | 


byſh; a decoction of its wood and buds being of ancient renown 
among them.|| The laurus &//ivalis, ſpice-wood, Benjamin tree, is alſo 
lſtnguiſhed with that name by the people in the northern parts, for 


* Compare this book with Dr. Schoeph's, and John Bartram's notes to Shon's Me» 
dicina Britannica, reprinted in Philadelphia, 1751. 


+ Kam ſays, that in Weſt-Jerſey many were cured by the bark of the root, who | 


had in vain tried the Peruvian : in that fickly country Dr. N. Collin, of Penoſylvaniay 
made uſe of it, and thinks it worthy of a full trial, 


| | Called St. Peter's wort, Indian currants 3 anden See Arbuſt. 


Amer. of Marſhal. 

See ditto : a ſpecies of winter-green- 

|| Glide der Mi dr Evagihen Bals wr es Inari Nord Amp 
fa, by Loſkiel, publiſhed 1787. 
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the ſalutary decoQtion of its wood and leaves.® The bark of the 
liriodendron, tulip tree, is alſo very generally eſteemed a good ſub- 
ſtrate for tho Peruviat, eſpecially that of the root, We may obſerve 
on theſe and other febrifuges, that the variety probably correſponds 
with the diverſity of the fevers, which is very conliderable, from 
latitude, ſeaſon, and perſopal conſtitution: thus, for example, the 
above ſpice-wood is of peculiar benefit in that moderate but tediou 
kind, called fow fever, which is almoſt continual, 

Againſt rheumatiſm theſe are worthy of trial; the root, in de. 
coction, of aralia ſpino/a, angelica tree; the cones of pinus Probus, 
white pine; the twigs und roots of magnolia glauca, ſwamp ſaſſafras, 
both in decoction and bath; the freſh bark of juglans alba, N 
applied externally, is much uſed by the Indians. F 

Dyſentery has been cured by the bark and gummi of liquidam- 
bar ſtyracifſua, ſweet gum ; cynogloſfum Virginlanum, foliis amplexi- 
caulibus ovatis, hound's tongue; trioſteum angu/{ifolium, floribus op- 
poſitis pedunculatis ; the root of white oak in powder. 
| Antidropſical, well recommended, are the leaves of callicarpa Ame 
| ricana;? the root, in decoction, of aralia nudicaulis, ton binis ter- 

natis; that of ſaſſafras in extract. | 

Cholic is removed by the oil of the above ſpice-wood berries; 
the flatulent and hyſteric kinds, eminently ſo by angelica Jucids, 
foliolis =qualibys ovatis inciſo - ſerratis, called therefore belly-ach 


Foot. 


The beſt among vleuritic remedies muſt be the plexrify root, ſo much 

extolled in Pennſylvania, deſcribed by Schoeph aſclepias tuberoſa, 
: foliis alternis lanceolatis, caule divaricato piloſo ; another aſclepias 
bears high value in Maryland, called alſo butterfly root; the aſclepias 

decumbens, pleuriſy root, mentioned by Mr. Jefferſop in his zotes on 
' Virginia, maſt be one of theſe. The bark and berries of the above 
magnolia, either in decoction, or infuſion of ſpirituous liquors, is 
generally ſalutary in thoſe great colds which affect the ſides, back 


and breaſt with painful itchen attended with bare chilly and 
general languor. 


22 E | 

+ They drive the pain from one place to another until it breaks out in a lifter; 
this bark burns the ſkin, as it were. Loſkiel. In New-England a ſpecies of pyrola 
e ee chevy olga. fl 
the latter in the chronic rheumatiſm. Mem. A. Ac. 43 

{ A ſhrub growing in the ſouthern States. Arbuſt. Am. 
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Antbelwintea are the chenopodium,“ and the ſpigelia 9 
dica, caule tetragono, foliis omnibus oppoſitis, Carolina pink, a 
ſoutherg plant, it n but caution in the doſe is 
requiſite. | 
Spirtea ade foliis ternatis ſerratis fubequalibus,. boribus | 
ſubpaniculatis, ipecacuanha, Indian phyſic, baumont root, is an ef- 
fectual and ſafe emetic. Padophyllum peltatum, foliis peltatis palma · 
tis, May apple, is lately coming into practice as a laxative by an ex- 


tract of the root that removes its emetic quality. Convolvulus : 


panduratus grows in the middle latitudes; and in the ſouth ſome 

| ſpecies ſimilar to the convolvulus jalappa, not well explored. 

Vicers and cancerous ſores are frequent among thoſe whoſe hu; 
mours are vitiated by perennial fevers ; in a variety of remedies 
theſe deſerve notice: irii werficolor, aſhes of magn. glauca, in form 
of plaſter, and a ſtrong bath of ſaſſafras root, have cured ulcerated 
legs. The root of ſaururus cernuus, foliis cordatis petiolatis, amentis 
ſolitariis recurvis, liard - tail, bruiſed and applied as a poultice to ſore 
and impoſtumate breaſts will ripen and heal them. A ſpecies of 
nigella, called gold thread, Indian mouth root, is an excellent remedy 
for an ulcerous mouth. : In New - England a ſpecies of geum, wwa+ 
ter-avens, throat root, cure all, is an eſteemed remedy for ulcerated 
ſore throat; a decoction of the root is both a gargle and drink. 5 
Rumex  acetoſella, floribus dioicis, foliis lanceolato- haſtatis, ſour 
deck, cancer root, is recommended againſt inveterate ring-worms 3 
this is biennis and found over the whole country; the juice is mixed 
with vinegar; (Schoeph) another is mentioned in the Boſton Memoirs, 
the root of which in decoction is uſed in fore throat. The phyto- 
lacca decandra, floribus decandris decagynis, poke, has of late given 
promiſing experiments in the cure of cancers; the juice of the. 
berries is inſpiſſated by the ſun ; the young ſprouts, in ſpring are 
eaten as aſparagus, but grown too far they are r er 
chis buſh is common 9 the States. 
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Preſervatives againſt venomous ſnakes ſeem to be ſcattered « over the 
whole country, and they merit full inveſtigation, in order to provide 
prompt remedies, in every place, and againſt different kinds of ſerpents, 
eſpecially in the new ſettlements. Convolvulus purpureus, purple · bind- 
weed, is very powerful, if it is true that the Indians can handle 
rattle · ſnakes after anointing the hands with its juice, as Cateſby re- 
lates; this grows in the ſouth. A ſpecies of juſſiæ is mentioned in 
the cited memoirs, as growing in the northern countries near the 
haunts of rattle-ſjakes, called rattle-ſnake plantain. ' The hieracium 
wenoſum, folils cuneiformibus hirtis, ſcapo nudo craſſiſſimo erecto, 
grows from the north to Virginia inclufively ; ; is called poor Robin's 
plantain, and faid to fruſtrate the bite both of the rattle-ſnake and 
of his ſuppoſed precurſor the pilot-ſnake. Erigeron, likewiſe called 
Robert's plaintain in Pennſylvania, is deſcribed by. Dr, Schoeph thus, 
„ radix repens ; folia radicalia ovata, baſi attenuata, dentata denti- 
bus paucis a medio ad apicem glanduliferis, obtuſa, piloſa, venis 
paucis. Scapus biuncialis, pedalis, ſtriatus, villoſus, uniflorus, &c. 
&c.” Dr. Otto, a reſpectable practitioner, informed him, that the 
herb ought to be given in a plentiful decoction, and alſo applied 
with the root to the wound. The herb of ſolidago Virga aurea, 
golden rod, is uſed in the fame manner. The root of aletris fa- 
rinoſa is taken in powder, or bruifed and ſteeped in liquor ; this 
root is called ſtar· root, blazing ſtar, devil's bit, and greatly eſteemed 
both by the Indians and the people of ſeveral States for many qua · 
lities.F The polygala Senega is well known, The plantain of Negro 
Cæſar we juſt mention, with a with that an authentic account could 
be obtained of the experiments for which he obtained a public re · 
ward. Many credible teſtimonies agree in the fact, that the Indians 
| have extraordinary ſkill in curing the bites of ſerpents; but whether 

any ſpecific antidote is known appears doubtful : the plants in uſe 
act, however, as powerful ſudorifics and abſorbents: ia narrative on 
'this ſutject would here be too prolix for our plan. 


* Schoeph deſcribes it as I. e, radice amara + Bartram as e having dender purple 
n riley » foot en wile Qik of" fine eee ee 
of the length of the plant,” ſays it is much extolled. 

+ Bartram fpeaks of it principally as a « remedy in grievous pains of the bowels; 
and ſays, it has a ftalk eighteen inches long, with a fine ſpike of white flowers fix 
inches in length, blooming armer, 
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of late yiars madneſs of dogs has been more frequent ; the 
ſwertia difformis, recommended by Clayton, ſhouid be tried“ 
In the ſearch of new medicines, ſpicy trees and balmy ever-greens 
are particularly inviting. The ſwamps of the low country abound 
in plants of aromatic ſcent ; the magnolia glauca, ſo frequent ia- 
them, ſeems to. hold out her fragrant lilies and crimſon berries to 
the ſkeleton-prey of Stygian vapours; e her * iter are 
alſo compaſſionate. | OLE 
| Indigenous eſculents claim attention in a views. Thoſe 
roots, herbs, grains and barks, that in caſe of need can ſupport life, 
may be uſeful to travellers in the wilderneſs, and to troops that 
carry on an Indian war; the ſavages make this uſe of the inner 
bark of the elm, and the roots of aralia nudicau/is., The ſallads of 
many kinds, gathered in divers parts of the country during ſpring, 
ſhould be generally known. Several wild fruits might be improved 
by culture, as walnuts, crab-apples, papaws, annona, plums, 
grapes, perſimons, honey-locuſt, gledizfa triacanthos ; ſome perſons 
have planted orchards of this and made plenty of metheglin from. 
the ſweet pods. While the ſugar maple is of late juſtly yalued, its. 
kindred alſo merit more attention: we are credibly informed, that 
in Canada equally good ſugar is made from the weaker juice of the 
red maple, a tree that abounds through all the States. The cheſaut_ . 
oak is ſaid by Schoeph to yield in ſpring a copious agreeable drink; 
other trees may have ſimilar ſaps. Aromatic plants deſerve notice: 
the barks of young ſaſſafras and of cahcantbus Aeridus much re- 
ſemble cinnamon : the acorus calamus is under name of ſpice - wort. 
uſed in Maſſachuſetts, The plants uſed as tea in divers parts de - 
ſerve examination: the caſſize, called South ſea tea tree, is obſcurely 
known, but has long been famous among the Indians, $ 
Many vegetable dies are already in uſe, both among the Indians 
and the inhabitants ; ſome of them are alſo recorded by writers, but 
a collection of ſcattered practice, and a ſelection of the beſt in every- 
kind, are yet wanted, In this branch, the practice of other countries. 
may alſo " + Ws" the rhus — n a 


* See Gron, Virginia 
7 2 ——— — 9 
: Called Carolina allſpice. 5 


$ They call it yaupan, and drink an eee, 
both as a dietetie and incbriating. | It grows near the fea in the ſouthern States, ten of 
dyelſp feet high, 1 


tree, 
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tree, poiſon aſh, i is probably the fame with the valuable ſhecits of 
Japan.“ 


Sape, roots, leis We backs, may be uſeful in a variety of | 


modes; for example The roots of æſculus pavia, ſcarlet horſe 
cheſnut, and of jucca filamentoſa, „ilk graſs, are uſed for foap;+ 
cheſnuts can be prepared for the fame uſe. The two kinds of myrica, 
candle berry myrtle, are known: the melia azedarach grows in the 
ſouth, under the name of bead tree, but its berries are not yet in uſe 
for tallow, as in Japan.j The aſclepias, called f/hweed, has a fine 
white down in its pods, which in Maſſachuſetts is carded and ſpun 
into very good wick-yarn. While oaks abound, an extract of their 
barks might, -as an article in tanning, be a valuable export. 

| Vegetable medicines for cattle are very intereſting ; ; a critical com. 
* pariſon of European treatiſes, with what is written a practiſed 

in America, will point out the beſt. | 

The beauties of the American flora are yet diſplayed only to thoſe 
admirers, who have ſought them, in fields and woods, from ſpring 
to autumn, in northern and ſouthern climes, in the grand magni- 
flora and the humble lily of the valley. Many of the wild flowers 
would adorn gardens, and embelliſh groves and meadows : but a 
great part of theſe are known only in their native places, and ſome 
have not even obtained a vernacular name. Flowery ſhrubs are gra- 
dually coming into more notice ; and ſome of the fineſt will endure 
the winter of Pennſylvania; the chionanthus, /zow drop, fringe 
tree, calycanthus floridus, bignonia radicans, trumpet flower, and the 
beautiful Frankinia, all grow well near Philadelphia. Several of 
the trees moſt agreeable by foliage, bloom or lofty growth, have a 
ſpcntaneous wide range, and others will, under a — hand, pals 
their er limits. [| 


e WIRE Ahead d me pit u) W 
North-America: thus the perſimon grows there: the cones of the alder are in com- 
mon uſe for black dye. 

+ A es 
2 An oil is preſſed which becomes equally ſolid with tallow. Thunberg. 

{| The laſt is in My. Bartram's garden from fifteen to twenty feet high, and has 
not been affected with five ſevere winters within twelve years, though its native 
2 place is Georgia, The a DT and a tvft 
of gold-coloured ftamina, 

F 8 
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Our 1 on the animal domains ſhall begin wich the Taal | 
tribes, becauſe ſome of theſe do remarkable miſchief. The Heſs. 
ſian fly has for ſeveral years made great havoc in the wheat fields, | 
through all the middle States,“ and the canker worms, caterpillars, and 
other vermine, lay waſte the orchards ; ſome remedies will hopefully; 
reſult from the inquiries, of late, begun in ſeveral, places. Hoſts; 
of locuſts ſome years infeſt the woods, and cauſe conſiderable 
damage by devouring the leaves of trees over large diſtricts, many of. 
which decay when thus expoſed to the burning ſun; they lie in the 
ground for a period of years, not yet aſcertained; appear in the lat-, 
ter part of the ſpring, when the oaks are in perfect foliage, and in a 
few weeks diſappear. + 

Venomous inſects are rare, My obſcurely known, as het — 
confined to the woods. A ſpecies of theſe, called mountain ſpider, 
that haunts the inner parts of the ſouthern States, is ſaid to be large, f 
ſtrong enough to take ſmall birds in the net, and by his ſting to 
produce violent pains at the heart, inflammations with alternate cold 
ſweats, tremors, frenzy, and death, if proper cure is not obtained. 
In the middle State there is a black ſpider, whoſe bite cauſes great 
pains and a tranſient blindneſs, but is not mortal. A large ant, 
with a long ſting, common in Maryland and farther ſouth, is alſo | 
very noxious. 

Among the handſome inſects of America, the fire fly is the firſt; 3 
thouſands of theſe illumine the ſummer nights, and by their gam 
bols in the air, preſent a ſky full of falling ſtars ; 3 but the Ameri» - 
cans know not where theſe lamps are hid in the long winter nights. | 

A ſtriking mechaniſm is remarkable in the horn beetles of various 
kinds, and eſpecially in the wood ſawer, who with two curve in» 
wardly dentated prongs, can cut off ſmall twigs of trees, We 
venture to add a zoophyton in the Ohio country, which alternately 


Neſtling in the joints of the talks, they bite it off before the grain is ripe. Fe 

+ They ſeem to extend far, as many hundred acres upon the Ohio are ſajd to be 
ſpoliated by them; yet is their depredation local and varying, ſo that different parts 
have their turn ; they were in Pennſylvania eighty years ago, and with the ſame quan 
lities, as we find by old Swediſh records, which alſo add that the Indians fed upon 
them, 


ata of Japan in the fe ane undex the name of Lampyris 
Japonica, 


— 
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* hy. ed and animal.* But without t ſuch extraordinary r 


pt of his tail is ſo venemous, as to kill young trees, 1852 accident it 
ſtrikes them. The king ſnake of the ſouth is not ſen, we believe, 
far north. The double- headed ſnake may be a monſtrous produc. 
tion ; but two ſpecimens of it are found in New-England, and two 
wot are now in Mr. Peale's muſeum : that ſome kinds of ſerpents 


charm birds and ſquirrels is a fact, but in what manner we know not. 


Fortunately the ſmaller number is venomous, but which ſpecies 
ſhould be avoided, is an intereſting queſtion ; though the green ſnake, 
imperceptible in the graſs, is | harmleſs, f ſome that WE revs 2 come 
nEir houſes, are not ſo. 
on quadrupeds in general, two inquiries are intereſting ; what is 
the ſpecific difference from thoſe of the ſame genus in the eaſtern 
world ? And how doth the ſame ſpecies vary in America under dif- 
ferent latitudes ? In the firſt the tygers and panthers require particy- 
lar riotice; in the ſecond the bear, which frequents the interior coun- 
try from north to ſouth; and the panther, which has alſo a wide 
range. Among thoſe peculiar to North-America, the mooſe deer i is 
yet, we believe, undeſcribed, and known to few perſons below the 
ſoath of Canada. + The opoſſum, common in America, and long 


known for finguſarities, i is yet unexplored i in the greateſt of all, to 
wit, that the female breeds her Young at her teats within the falſe 


- | This was communicated to Dr. Nicholas Collin, rector of the Swediſh churches | 


In Pennſylvania, by a reſpedlable miſſionary, who bad long been among the Indians, 
and had ſeen this animal, but would not have his name mentioned, as the matter may 
| appear incredible ; it is three or four inches high, and after having crawled about the 
woods, is fixed in the ground, becoming a plant with a ftem through its mouth, &c. 
It is analogous to the vegetable fly of Dominica, that buries itſelf in the ground, dies, 
and ſprings, up like a young coffee plant, for which it is often miſtaken, until the root 


upon examination is found to be the head, feet, and body of the animal. See the * 


tural Hiftery of Dominica, by Themas Arweed 4 hed 1791. 
: I Some years ago one was exhibited in 5 pda tf «large nn wie vo 


5 high fore legs, a ſhort neck, &c, f 


bs bully; 
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belly 4 Dr in diſtant quariers aſſert they have een them 

adhering to the teats when ſmall as a pea. The vaſt mammoth is 

perhaps yet ſtalking through the weſtern wilderneſs ; but if he is no 

more, his remains ſhould be carefully gathered, and attempts made 
to find a «hole ſkeleton of this giant, to whom the elephant is bare 
calf, 

The — herds of buffaloes in the weſtern country are a valuable 
national poſſeſſion, a wanton deſtruction of them ſliould be checked, 
and trial of domeſtication would, perhaps, be both practicable and 
uſeful, 

The greatnumber of birds inthe old ſettlements have been deſcribed, 
but many equivocally, and our knowledge of their habits is in gene · 
ral very ſmall. The Americans ſhould not indiſcreetly deſtroy thoſe 
deemed of nd value; who knows what part is aſſigned to them in the 
economy of nature? Perhaps the numerous tribes of woodpeckers _ 

| fave many trees from deſtructive worms. As to the uſeful and orna· 
3 mental birds, they demand protection againſt licentious and greedy 
: tyranny ; the beautiful atid melodious birds diminiſh faſt, and the 
z turkeys, once ſo abundant, have long ago been drove into the remote 

woods. 1 Tito 
a General knowledge of the fiſhes of America is very limited and 
a confuſed: of thoſe in the weſtern waters we have only repotts ; 
- there never has been from eye witneſs a tolerable account of the cat 
fiſh, that weighs from ſeventy to one hundred pounds. Thoſe proper 
in fiſh ponds cannot be ſelected witliout knowing what kind of water, 
food, &c. they require. 

Natural hiſtory dematids eſteem from American ſeminaries of 
learning; and honorary degrees im this purſuit would be much better 
beſtowed than on miniſters of the goſpel; the only good of which is, 
to increaſe the privilege of, aid beget a blind veneration for a claſs of 
men who ought to be diſtinguiſhed from ſociety by nothing but their 
ſuperior piety and virtue: the principal ſeminaries ſhould immedi- 
ately form botanical gardens,” on a'plan ſo liberiſ as gradually to re- 
teiye all the trees ſhrubs, and plants moſt valuable in every reſpect. 
Muſeums are alſo very important, for exhibition of both native 


ad foteigh- produions.* Finally, it is neceſſary to fix ge- 


+ That of Mr, Peale in Philadelphiaj commenced a few years Gen bs by bis lau- 
ble care coming into reputation both at home. and abroad, and merits the public pa- 
Tonage, | 
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heral names for every vegetable and animal of public utility, that gra 
er tee enn and ger M/ gt P 
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Dk in lik atmoſphere have ſuch important . 
on the affairs of human life, that the art of prognoſticating them is 
very beneficial. It has of late years been cultivated with great aſſi- 
duity in various parts of Europe, and the ſeries of obſervations will 
gradually form a ſyſtem that may at leaſt unite probable conjeures 
with much certain knowledge. Several circumſtances of the United 
States point out correſponding inquiries—they are ſubject to ſudden 
guſts of wind, and ſome tornados that rapidly paſs over a ſpace of 
one or two hundred miles: from the beginning of ſpring till the 
ſetting in of winter, theſe occaſion many unhappy accidents on their 
extenſive coaſts and ample navigable rivers. Their tranſient ſtrokes 
are, however, not comparable to thoſe ſevere ſtorms that generally viſit 
the Americans two or three times in that ſeaſon : after theſe, the ga- 
'  Zettes announce numerous deplorable ſhipwrecks, and other diſaſters ; 
coming from the eaſt with heavy rains, they generally cauſe inunda- 
tions, which overflow a vaſt extent of meadow grounds, on the 
lengthy rivers and winding creeks, and ſometimes damage -wharts 
and ſtores of commercial towns. A foreſight of all theſe would 
enable them to elude their fury : veſſels might ſtay in port, or ſeek a 
ſhelter ; merchandiſe might be ſecured ; the hay might be removed, 
and the cattle, which ſometimes periſhes by the ſudden riſe of the 
water. In ſummer the ſudden guſts happen generally towards even 
ing, after a ſultry calm for ſome hours: when attended with thunde 
and rain, warning is given by the rifing clouds : thoſe with a clear 
ſky are leſs frequent, and preceded only by light eddies in the air for 
ſome minutes. The tornados are probably announced by ſome re- 
markable ſymptoms, though their happily rare occurrences has pre- 
vented attention; the air is, we believe, very ſultry for two or three 
days, and on the laſt, ſomewhat hazy with tremulous light breezes 
from the weſt, The eaſterly ſtorms are uſhered in by the gra- 
dual thickening of the clouds and n Mc 20 wind = many 
hours. 2 
- The irregularity of the Kaden be 2 e the buſ- 
nefs of ſocial life ; the fallacious appearance of an early ſpring often 
invites the huſbandman and gardener to planting and ſow ing, 
which will be injured by fevere froſts and cold rains. The _ 
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of winter varies alſo by ſeveral weeks: after the firſt of December, 


mild weather is often changed into cold, that within two or three days 
fills the rivers of the northern and middle States with ice, by which 
veſſels outward bound: are detained, and thoſe coming on the coaſt 
ſuffer ſeverely. A greater diſadvantage of this variation is, uncer- 
tainty of the ſeeding time, on which much depends the future crop ; 
if it is too early, the luxuriance of autumnal vegetation exhauſts the 
root; if too late, it cannot acquire ſufficient firmneſs to bear the froſt, 
The Americans have two prognoſtics of winter which are founded in 
nature: the migration of wild geeſe ſhows that the northern waters 
are freezing, and that they may expect ſevere north-weſterly winds : 
abundance of rain, by cooling the air and wetting the earth, prepares 
both for the impreſſion of the froſts; increaſing number of par- 
tridges, pheaſants, and other ground birds in the populous parts, 
with the appearance of bears, doth alſo indicate that the weſtern 
woods are already covered with ſnow. Mild winters are always ſuc- 
ceeded by cold ſprings. Early thunder is a ſure token of immediate 
cold weather for a week or two. The progreſs of the vernal ſeaſon 
would moſt probably appear from an accurate Calendarium Flore ; 
the bloom and foliation of ſome trees being unfolded, not by an occa- 
ſional warmth of the air, but by a gradual penetration of the heat to 
their deep roots, proves at leaſt an aſcendancy of the vernal tempera- 
ture not eaſily overcome by the northerly gales. 

The ſudden alterations of cold and heat throughout the year, 
would often be leſs injurious to health, by foreſeeing them: general 
rules are theſe, exceſſive warmth for the ſeaſon ſeldom continues 
above a few days, and quickly changes into the oppoſite extreme : 
fine days in winter, ſpring, and latter part of autumn are immedi- 
ately ſucceeded by cold and wet, rain or ſnow, according to ſeaſon 
aud latitude ; wherefore they are called weather breeders. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 


